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PART  I. 


BROWNK'S  SOURCfiS  AND  POETIC  DEVELOPMENT. 


QF.  LXXXr. 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Brüamiias  Pasforais,  tlie  oliief  storehouse  of  Brüwue's 
poetic  art,  beloDgs  almost  ontirely  to  tlie  poet's  early  years. 
The  five  Songs  of  tho  First  Book  appeared  in  1613;  the 
Second  Book,  consisting  also  of  five  Songs  in  1616.  The 
short  and  fraginentary  Third  Book,  which  first  reached  the 
printor's  liands  in  the  middle  of  tliis  Century,  could  not  have 
been  composed  before  1625,  bat  it  is  in  part  inade  up  of 
passages  which  were  written  earlicr,  and  which  appeared 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  poet's  early  life  we  know  little.  Born  in  Tavi- 
stock  in  1590,  he  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
knightly  house  of  the  Brownes  of  Betchworth  near  Uorking, 
who  could  trace  back  their  ancestry  in  direct  line  to  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  From  another  branch  of  the  same 
family  were  descended  the  Viscounts  Montague.  On  few 
poets  has  the  influence  of  early  surroundings  been  so  marked 
and  so  lasting  as  on  Browne.  The  home  of  liis  boyhood, 
the  quiet  pastoral  scenery  of  his  well-loved  Tavy  valley  are 
the  inspirers  of  his  hai)piest  verse ,  and  mould  his  poetry 
into  harmony  w^ith  thcinselves.  Even  when  far  away  from 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  he  is  still  "Willy  of  the  West", 
roaming  hi  dreamy  thought  by  "Tavy's  flowry  shore".  But 
the  Valley  of  the  Tavy  at  the  tinie  of  l^rowne's  birth  boasted 
of  something  niore  than  crystal  stroanis  und  enaniclled  nieads ; 

1* 
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it  was  the  hoinc  of  Drakc,  of  his  friend  Brüte  Browne,  and 
of  many  another  naval  hero  of  that  stirring  age.  The  ancient 
town  of  Tavistock  was  aglow  witli  patriotism,  and  had  joined 
gladly  in  the  vauguard  of  attack  against  Spaiu  and  Catho- 
licism.  Many  a  story  too  of  the  New  World  beyond  the 
seas,  stories  of  wild  adveuture  and  heroism,  of  vast  treasure 
coves,  of  primffival  forests  and  of  Spanish  cruelties  must  have 
powerfully  awakened  the  boy's  young  Imagination.  In  the 
Tavistock  of  the  Elizabethan  age  we  see  the  Pastoralism  of 
an  Arcadia  side  by  side  with  the  heroism  of  a  Sparta.  These 
wcre  the  two  home  influences  which  are  reflected  so  clearly 
in  Browne's  poetry,  and  which  call  forth  on  the  one  band 
those  passages  descriptive  of  English  rural  life,  and  on  the 
other,  those  which  glow  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism. 

After  his  education  in  Tavistock  was  completed,  Browne 
seems  to  have  passed  to  Oxford.  We  are  at  least  told  so 
by  Anthony  ä  Wood.  Of  this  his  first  residence  at  that 
University  we  know  scarcely  auything.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  matriculated  at  auy  College,  and  never  refers  to  his 
life  there  in  the  first  two  books  of  his  Pastorais.  A  casual 
reference  to  the  Isis  is  all  we  find.  Further,  no  Oxford 
Student  of  Browne's  own  time  contributes  to  the  Commen- 
datory  Verses  which  herald  both  the  first  and  second  books 
of  the  Pastorais  into  the  world,  a  fact  all  the  more  remark- 
able  wlicn  we  remember  that  the  Commendatory  Verses 
which  Beloc  discovered ,  and  which  were  written  at  a  time 
subsequeut  to  his  second  residence  in  Oxford,  are  almost 
exclusively  from  students  of  his  own  Exeter  College.  Lastly, 
when  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1624,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  matriculate  as  member  of  Exeter  College.  From 
Oxford ,  either  directly  or  indirectly ,  he  passed  to  London, 
cortainly  not  later  than  1611,  and  entered  first  Clifford 's  Inn, 
and  next  the  Inner  Temple.  llere  be  soon  won  the  friend- 
ship  of  many  men  of  cstablished  literary  fame,  notably  Seiden, 
Chapman,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  himself ;  less  famous,  but 
moro  truly  his  equals  in  age  and  stand ing  wore  Wither, 
Brooke,   and  William   Ferrar.     Such   society  was   inspiring. 
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and  here  the  First  Book  of  Britmmias  Pastorais  grew  gra- 
dually  into  shapo. 

Critics,  in  deference  to  a  passage  written  by  Browne 
himself,  place  thc  composition  of  this  book  before  1610,  at 
which  time  the  poet  reached  bis  twontieth  year.  The  passagc 
in  question  occurs  in  the  fifth  and  last  Song  of  the  first  book, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"0  how  (me  thinkes)  the  impes  of  Mneme  bring 
Dewes  of  Invention  from  their  sacred  spring! 
Here  could  I  spend  that  spring  of  Poesie 
Which  not  itvice  ten  Sunnes  have  bestowd  on  me". 

It  has  been   plausibly  enough   argued   that  this  means 

that  Browne  was  not  twenty  when  he  wrote  this,  or  in  other 

words  that  the  first  book  was  finished  before  1610.     But  onc 

niust  not  place  too  much  iniportance  on  an  expression  of  this 

kind,  which  is  at  best  vague.    Wither  in  fact  has  somethiug 

very  similar.     Referring  to  Browne  and  himself  in  the  fourth 

Eclogue  of  bis  "Shepheards  Ilunting",  he  says  — 

**Who  at  twice-ten  have  sung  more, 
Then  some  will  doe,  at  fourscore". 

Now  Wither's  earliest  work,  with  the  cxccption  of  an  early 
Version  of  the  "Shepherd's  Resolution"  of  uncertain  date,  was 
bis  ^'Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry",  which  appeared 
in  1612,  when  the  poet  was  twenty-four. 

We  have  furtlier  clear  evidence  that  Browne  was  more 
than  twenty  when  he  wrote  the  above  passage.  The  first 
half  of  the  Song  in  which  it  occurs  refers  in  fact  to  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry  which  took  place  as  late  as  November 
1612.  Not  ouly  the  twelve  Stanzas  forming  Idya's  lament 
for  the  Prince,  which  could  of  course  have  been  later  intro- 
duced  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  the  narrativc 
verse  also,  dwells  on  the  same  theme  of  sorrow.  England 
is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  (Idya),  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  her  lover  Prince  Henry,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the 
midst  of  this  description  that  the  passage  on  bis  age  occurs. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  this  fifth  Song  was  written  in  the 
winter  of  1612 — 13,  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
when  Browne  was  about  twenty-two. 
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We  may  thorefore  with  fair  accuracy  place  the  com- 
position  üf  thc  First  Book  within  tho  years  1610 — 1613,  and 
in  1613  the  work  was  published  with  Commendatory  Verses 
by  Seiden,  Drayton,  Brocke  and  others,  friends  of  Browne  at 
the  Inner  Teniple. 

In  1613  "the  English  Solomon"  had  held  sway  over 
the  united  kingdonis  of  England  and  Scotland  already  ten 
years.  The  policy  of  "peace  at  any  price"  had  been  throughout 
adhered  to,  though  at  times  it  had  meant  ignoniiny  for  Eng- 
land. But  while  peace  was  preserved  abroad,  discord  was 
growing  up  at  home.  The  breach  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  Church  Party  was  ever  widening,  while  closely  connected 
w^ith  this  was  the  growing  Opposition  of  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons  to  the  king's  ways  of  governing.  The  Puritan  party 
in  the  Lower  Ilouse  had  grown  of  late  overwhelniingly 
streng.  As  early  as  1604  it  was  connnonly  said  that  three 
quarters  of  the  Conunoners  were  Puritans,  though  many  were 
of  a  mild  type.  The  arniy  and  navy  were  neglected ,  cor- 
ruption  was  rife  in  the  highest  offices,  while  the  one  aini  of 
the  King  was  to  gain  money  to  cover  his  vast  debts  without 
calling  a  Parliament.  The  contrast  with  the  preceding  reign 
was  sharp.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  looked  back  upon, 
ospecinlly  by  the  young  generation  that  had  spruug  up  since 
the  Armada  days,  as  a  Golden  Age  füll  of  noble  deeds.  Thc 
same  decline  makes  itself  feit  in  the  world  of  literature.  In 
1610  the  great  outburst  of  poetry  which  had  begun  about 
1590  was  almost  over.  To  a  period  of  originality  was  fast 
succeediug  a  period  of  Imitation. 

Spcnser  was  long  since  dead.  Shakspere  had  ceased 
tu  write,  and  was  eujoying  a  well-earued  repose  at  Stratford. 
Ben  Jonson,  although  as  famous  as  ever,  had  really  passed 
the  zcnith  of  his  power.  All  his  i^roatest  works  wore  eoni- 
posed  before  1613.  iJraytou  Chapman  and  Daniel  werc^  tlie 
chief  survivors  of  the  true  Elizabethan  age.  The  poets  who 
in  1613  wer(»  rising  into  proniinenco  grouped  themselves, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  into  schools  of  poetry,  learuing 
from  the  master-minds  of  a  fornier  generation.  Tiius  we 
have  thc  school  of  Shakspere,  led  by  Beauraont  and  Fletcher; 
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the  school  of  Donno,  and  lastly  the  Spenscriaii  school.  In 
Spenser  wc  sec  the  meeting-point  of  Medievalism  and  the 
Renaissance.  In  hini  both  blend,  and,  as  the  result  of  that 
blending,  we  havc  the  Faerie  Qiieene,  Spenser's  chivalry, 
allegory,  and  broad  didactic  tone  are  medieval ;  his  hunianism, 
his  pastoralism,  and  his  verse  belong  to  the  Renaissance. 
Vnder  Elizabeth  there  arose  a  re-awakening  of  the  chivalric 
ideals  of  medievalism.  The  Virgin  Queen,  her  band  of 
courtiers,  including  such  men  as  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  Gren- 
ville;  the  war  with  Spain,  the  uaval  victories,  the  hatred  of 
the  Catholics,  —  the  Saracen  Paynims  of  the  later  sixteenth 
Century  —  were  all  powerful  forces  which  gave  birth  to 
chivah'ic  ideals.  But  this  age  of  chivalry  was  destined  not 
to  hist.  The  Yirgin  Queen  is  succeeded  by  the  pedantic, 
theological  James,  the  romantic  figures  of  a  Sidney  Raleigh 
and  Orenville  yield  to  the  matter-of-fact  Bacon.  The  great 
victories  over  Spain  are  succeeded  by  spiritless  negotiations; 
a  Cervantes  disenchants  the  visions  of  Chivalry,  and  the 
spirit  of  critical  scientific  research  breaks  in  pieces  the  magic 
wand  of  Prospero.  Accordingly  we  find  that  none  of  Spen- 
ser's  disciples  follow  him  in  the  creation  of  a  world  of 
chivalry,  but  cling  all  the  more  closely  to  his  allegory  and 
pastoralism.  The  romantic  ideals  of  the  human  mind  ever  seek 
to  clothe  themselves  in  some  poetic  garb,  and  when  chivalry 
was  dead,  Pastoralism  sprang  Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes. 
The  author  of  Don  Quixote  is  also  the  author  of  a  pastoral 
romance  Galatea.  In  Siduey's  Arcadia  we  see  Chivalry  and 
Pastoralism  struggling  for  the  mastery.  A  form  of  literature 
like  Pastoralism,  which,  in  its  quest  of  the  ideal ^  abandons 
entirely  the  real^  must  of  necessity  be  loaded  by  much  that 
is  unnatural  and  affected.  The  affectations  of  Pastoralism 
have  in  fact  blinded  us  to  its  real  aim,  which  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  longing  in  an  age  of  artificiality  for  a 
life  of  simplicity  and  purity.  Pastoralism  had  charms  even  for 
Shakspere  himself.  The  ideals  of  Pastoralism  rise  into  pro- 
minencc  in  the  Midsummer  Night^s  Dreani,  and  As  You  Like 
It\  while  in  later  years,  whon  he  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  pessimism  in  his  Lear  and  Timon^  he  conies  back   in  his 
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Wiriteys  Tale  and  Tempest  to  soniething  vcry  like  the  Pas- 
toral Romance. 

Browne  in  thc  second  Song  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Britannia's  Pastorais  speaks  of  himself  as  the  direet  successor 
of  Sidney  in  the  English  Pastoral. 

'^Sidney  began,  (and  if  a  yiH  so  mean 

May  taste  with  him  the  dews  of  Hippoerene) 

I  suDg  the  PastVal  next;  his  Muse,  my  mover^^ 

But  it  is  iinpossible  to  aceept  this  as  absolutely  truc.  In 
the  years  that  lie  betwcen  Sidney's  death  and  Brownc*s 
carlicst  work  there  appeared  several  poems  of  a  strictly 
pastoral  character.  In  1594  appeared  Barnfield's  Affcctionate 
Shepherd;  in  1595  Spenser's  Colin  Clonts  Come  Home  Again, 
The  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  Century  saw  DanieFs 
Queen* s  Arcadia,  and  J.  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess;  while 
Lodge,  Sabbie  and  Draytou  had  all  euriehed  our  literature 
with  numerous  Pastoral  Eclogues. 

With  such  an  array  of  Pastoral  literature  beforo  us,  it 
is  inipossible  to  regard  Ikowue  as  entering  on  new  and  un- 
trodden  paths.  What  new  elenients  he  introduced  into  the 
Pastoral  we  shall  consider  in  another  place. 

His  First  Book  of  Britannia's  Pastorais  consisting  of 
five  Songs  appeared,  as  before  stated,  in  1613.  Though 
ushered  into  the  world  with  Commendatory  Verses  by  such 
men  as  Drayton  and  Seiden,  it  does  not  seeni  to  have  met 
with  the  reception  which  its  author  had  desired.  For  a 
moment  his  ambition  was  checked.  This  we  learn  from  thc 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Wither's  Shepherd's  Hunting,  which  re- 
presents  a  conversation,  (which  in  all  probability  really  took 
place),  between  Browne  and  Wither  during  the  latter's  im- 
prisonment  in  the  Marshalsea  (lf)13  — 1614).  Philarete 
(Wither)  seeks  to  discover  thc»  reason  of  Willy's  (Browne's) 
silence. 

"Why  hatli  Willy  tben  so  long 
Thus  forborne  hi8  wonted  Song? 
Wherefore  doth  he  iiow  let  fall 
His  well-tuned  Pastorall?" 

Willy  coufesses  that  there  are  some  — 
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'That  my  Musio  do  contemne"  ^, 


and  adds  lator 


"But  tliou  knowst  I  am  but  yong, 
And  the  Paßtorall  I  sunjj 
Is  by  some  Bupposod  to  be 
(By  a  straine)  too  high  for  me". 

riiilarete  bcf^s  him  howcvor  to  pay  no  heed  to  envioiis  dc- 
tractors,  biit  to  continuc  what  he  has  so  well  beguu.  Nor 
was  Browne  silent  long.  To  the  years  1614 — 15  belong  the 
ShepheriTs  Pipe^  The  Inner  Temple  Masque^  and  niany  of 
the  Minor  Poems  of  the  Landsdowne  MS.  Meanwhile  Browne 
was  becoming  a  well  known  figure  "about  town".  Whether 
aetually  ^'sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben"  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  hero  of  the  Merniaid  tavern ,  thoiigh  ever  sparing  of 
compliments,  wrote  warmly  in  praisc  of  Browne's  poetic 
gifts^  Ile  had  too  eonie  under  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  greatest  patron  of  literature  of  the  age,  and 
of  the  aged  Countess,  "Sidney's  Sister,  Pembroke's  mother'*. 
Nor  were  his  fellow-students  at  the  Inner  Temple  slow  in 
showing  him  honour.  Early  in  1615  he  wrote  for  them  the 
Inner  Temple  Masque  on  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  Circo. 

The  Second  Book  of  Britannid's  Pastorais  ^  consisting 
like  the  First  Book  of  five  Songs,  appeared  in  1616.  This 
year  will  be  for  all  times  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, for  in  it,  and  on  the  sam«  day,  (the  twenty-third  of 
April)  died  Shakspere  and  Cervantes.  Wo  have  no  evidence 
that  Shakspere  knew  Browne,  but  he  may  very  well  have 
heard  of  him,  perhaps  through  his  friend  Ben  Jonson.  The 
First  Book  of  the  Pastorais  had  brought  the  story  of  the 
shepherds'  loves  to  no  definite  conclusion,  the  evident  objeet 
of  the  poet  having  been  to  continue  at  once  in  the  Second 
Book  where  he  had  left  off.  Reforri ng  to  the  loves  of 
Amvntas  and  Aletheia  he  writos   at  the  close   of  Book  I  — 


*  See  Ben  Jonsoii'g  poem :  '*To  niy  truly  heloved   Kiieml,  William 
Browne,  on  his  Pastoruls^'. 
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''Yct  (when  my  Shcepc  Imve  at  their  Cesterne  beene, 
And  I  have  brouglit  them  backe  to  sheare  the  greene, 
To  misse  an  idle  liour,  and  not  for  raeed, 
With  chüicest  relish  shall  mine  Oaten  Reed 
Record  their  worths". 

The  First  Song  of  the  Second  Book  does  not  howevcr  take 
up  the  story  of  Aiiiyntas  and  Aletheia,  but  returns  to  relate 
the  fortunes  of  the  herein e  Marina.  Like  its  predecessor  it 
was  accompanied  by  niunerous  Conimendatory  Verses,  from 
Ben  Jonson  and  from  students  of  the  Inner  Temple.  This 
l^ook  was  probably  begun  in  1615,  after  the  completion  of 
the  Inner  Temple  Masque.  In  the  first  Song  we  find  the 
following  Couplet  — 

''The  devillish  Politician  all  convinccs 

In  murdring  Statcsmen  and  in  poisning  Prinecs". 

When  he  wrote  this  Browne  probably  had  in  mind  the 
famous  trial  on  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  whieh 
took  place  in  1615.  When  the  details  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  were  discovered  the  general  opinion 
was  that  Prince  Henry  had  also  succumbed  to  a  death  by 
poisoning,  and  Coke  hinted  that  he  had  proofs  of  the  fact. 
Eventually  no  clear  evidence  of  the  poisoning  was  forth- 
coming,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

The  Second  Book  follows  on  in  a  very  similar  strain 
to  that  adopted  in  Book  I.  The  quiet  pastoral  tone,  tinged 
with  a  subdued  melancholy,  is  preserved  throughout.  Human 
interest  is  secondary  to  description  of  landscape  and  of  rural 
life.  With  its  publication  in  1616,  Browne's  poetical  activity 
practically  ceases.  At  the  close  of  this  Book  he  teils  us  — 
"My  Muse  a  while  will  here  keep  holiday". 

Browne  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-six,  and  the  com- 
parative  silence  of  liis  later  years  is  therefore  somewhat 
remarkable.  To  the  subsequent  period  belong  only  the  Caelia 
Sonnets,  the  fragmenhiry  Book  HI,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
Minor  ]V)e?ns.  This  silence  too  agrees  but  ill  with  the  am- 
bitious  designs  which  he  occasionally  mentions  in  the  first 
two  l^ooks  of  these  Bastorals.  At  the  close  of  l^ook  H  Song 
1  he  writes; 
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^Tor  mine  owno  part,  althou^h  I  now  commerce 

With  lowly  Shepherds  in  as  low  a  Verse; 

If  of  my  dayes  I  shall  not  see  an  end 

Till  more  yeercs  presse  me:  some  few  hourcs  TU  spcnd 

In  rough-hewn  Satyres,  and  my  busied  pen 

Shall  jerko  to  death  this  infamy  of  men". 

The  "infainy  of  inen'*  herc  referred  to  is  Avarice,  whom 
Browne  has  enibodied  iu  human  form. 

In  the  fourth  Song  of  the  same  Book  he  states  his  In- 
tention of  composing  next  an  Heroic  Poem. 

^And  when  I  leave  my  Musiques  plaincr  ground 
The  World  shall  know  it  from  Bellona^s  sound". 

In  the  same  Song  occurs  the  following  passage  — 

**Yet  when  I  shall  returne  TU  strive  to  draw 

The  Nymphs  by  Thamar,  Tavy,  Ex  and  Taw 

By  Turridge,  Otter,  Ock,  by  Dert  and  Plym, 

With  all  the  Nyades,  that  fish  and  swim 

In  their  clear  streames,  to  these  our  rising  Downes 

Where  while  they  make  us  chaplets,  wreaths  and  crowns 

111  tune  my  Reed  unto  a  higher  key; 

(And  have  alrcudi/  cond  some  of  the  Lay) 

Wherein  (as  Mantua  by  her  Virgils  birth 

And  Thames  by  him  that  sung  her  Nuptiall  mirth) 

You  may  be  knowne  (though  not  in  equall  pride) 

As  farre  as  Tiber  throwes  his  swelling  Tide". 

The  rivers  mentioned  here  are  all  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Browne's  Devonshire  home ,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  ]3rowne  inten ded  to  celebrate 
still  further  his  native  town  with  song,  and  had  even  "already 
cond  some  of  the  Lay". 

None  of  these  plans  were  destined  to  see  fulfilment. 
In  his  fifth  Sonnet  to  Caelia,  probably  writton  about  1()17, 
he  accounts  for  his  abandoning  of  the  Britamnu's  Pastorais 
as  follows: 

"Wer't  not  for  you,  herc  should  niy  pen  have  rest 
And  take  a  long  leave  of  sweet  Poesye ; 
Hritannia^s  swaynes  and  rivers  far  by  west 
Should  heare  no  more  mine  oaten  inelodye ; 
Yet  shall  the  song  I  sung  of  them,  awhile 
Unperfect  lye,  and  make  noe  further  knowne 
The  happy  loves  of  this  our  pleasant  Ile ; 
Till  I  have  left  some  reoord  of  mine  owne". 
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It  is  now  time  to  consider  Browne's  domestic  relations 
during  these  years  of  poetic  activity  (1610 — 1616).  The  first 
question  that  arises  is:  Was  he  married  at  this  time?  Mr. 
Bullen  in  his  Introduction  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  edition  of 
Browne's  works  answcrs  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
and  believes  that  his  first  wife  died  in  1614.  His  grounds 
for  this  are  two  Epitaphs  which  occur  amongst  the  Minor 
Poems.     The  one  is  — 

In  Obitum  M  S.  X°  Maii  1614. 

••May!  Bo  thou  never  gracM  with  birds  that  sing, 

Nor  Flora*8  pride! 
In  thec  all  flowers  and  roses  spring, 

Mine  only  died". 

Mr.  Bullen  reads  '^M.  S."  as  '^Maritae  suae".  This  is  of  coiirse 
pure  conjecture,  nor  does  the  word  "mine"  necessarily  refer 
to  his  wife.  The  othor  Epitaph  is  directly  on  his  wife.  Now 
Browne  married  Timothy  Eversfield  in  1628,  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  discovered  that  this  lady  survived  her  husband  somo 
years.  Mr.  Bullen  accordingly  concludes  that  this  epitaph 
must  refer  to  an  earlier  w^fe.  But  the  fact  that  Browne 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  wife,  does  not  prove  that  she  was 
dead.  Immediately  preceding  this  epitaph  is  one  on  himsclf, 
written  as  early  as  1614.  A  man  who  can  write  epitaphs 
on  himself,  is  quite  capable  of  doing  the  same  for  other 
living  persons.  It  is  therefore  by  no  meaus  improbable  that 
this  Epitaph  is  to  his  wife,  Timothy  Eversfield,  whom  he 
married  in  1628,  and  who  survived  him.  The  language  of 
the  epitaph  shows  that  he  loved  his  wife  dearly.  He  says 
of  her  — 

"Thou  art  engravM  so  deeply  in  my  heart, 
It  shall  outlast  the  strengest  band  of  art". 

Supposing  that  this  wife  died  in  May  1614  we  must  accuse 
Browne  of  considerable  waut  of  feeling;  for  within  a  year 
we  find  him  paying  court  to  auother  lady  to  whom  he  de- 
dicates  the  P^pistle  written  "from  an  Inner  Temple  than  the 
Inner  Temple,  May  the  third  1615''.  This  lady  to  whom  the 
poet  proffers  his  love,  seems  to  have  been  a  kinswoman  of  the 
poet,  as  the  first  couplet  hints  — 
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"Hasten,  o  hasten,  for  my  lovc's  sake  haste 

The  Spring  already  hath  your  Beachworth  graoM". 

Beachworth,  as  bcfore  stated,  was  the  original  hoine  of 
the  Brownes,  and  was  at  tliis  tinie  occupied  by  Sir  Matthew 
Browne.  Was  it  bis  daughter  Jane  to  whom  our  poet  was 
paying  court?  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  Browne  had  loved  one  before  the  Caelia  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  Sonnets,  and  that  this  loved  one  had  died. 
This  we  gather  from  the  first  of  these  Sonnets.  Whether 
this  death  took  place  before  or  after  marriage  is  uncertain, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  before.  The  courtship  of  Caelia 
probably  began  about  1617  after  the  completion  of  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Pastorais,  as  we  learn  from  the  fifth 
Sonnet  which  has  already  been  quoted.  This  courtship  lasted 
many  years,  for  in  the  poem  entitled  "a  Sigh  from  Oxford", 
which  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  1624,  Caelia 
is  still  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  We  may  then  suppose 
that  the  poet  who  wrote  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Britannia's  Pastorais  was  a  lover  from  whose  hands  Death 
had  snatched  the  object  of  Ins  love  before  he  could  claim 
her  for  his  own. 

Finally  we  come  to  consider  the  third  and  last  Book 
of  the  Pastorais.  Mr.  Bullen  dates  the  composition  of  this 
book  about  1635.  Ilis  reason  for  fixing  so  late  a  dato  is 
evidently  furnished  by  the  Commendatory  Verses  which  Beloe 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  1625  edition  of  the  two  first  Books 
of  the  Pastorais.  These  verses  are  almost  exclusively  by 
young  students  of  Exeter  College  Oxford,  several  of  whom 
matriculated  at  that  College  as  late  as  1635.  It  is  however 
by  no  means  clear  that  these  poems  were  written  to  accom- 
pany  Book  III.  In  many  instances  the  evidence  of  these 
verses  is  directly  against  this.  Many  of  thcm  lament  Browne's 
silence,  seek  to  account  for  it,  and  call  upon  him  to  contiiiuo 
his  Pastorais.  Thus  the  foUowing  Stanzas  could  not  possibly 
have  been  written  as  Commendatory  Verse  accompanying 
Book  III.     The  author  asks  Browne  — 
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"What  has  somc  sntyr  rudo, 
Wode  to  these  groves, 
His  wily  snares  bestrewM 

To  catch  your  loves? 
To  tempt  a  cred'lous  shepherdess, 
Who,  crying  out  in  her  distress, 
Has  mado  you  break  or  fling  your  pipe  away. 
Oh  noi  your  charms  would  erst  hare  mado  the  monstcr  ftay. 

Or  is  your  pipe  ybroke 

And  Hwill  not  sound? 
Go,  go  unto  the  oak, 

By  yonder  mound 
Take  Colin's  pipe  (there't  hangs)  in  band, 
Or  if  not  that  you  may  command, 
The  whilom  jolly  swain's  Philisides. 
But  ah !  your  broken  pipe  will  sound  as  well  as  these''. 

Such  stanzas,  aiid  tliere  are  niaiiy  others  like  them, 
suggest  that  those  verses  wero  writteii  to  encourage  Browne 
to  continue  the  J^ritaniiia's  Pastorais.  Moreover,  one  of  these 
r,o-ealled  Coninieiuhitory  Verses  belongs  to  an  earlier  period. 
Jt  is  the  oue  sigued  B.  N.  and  entithMl :  "An  Ode  entreating 
him  to  proeeed  in  the  eontinuation  of  his  Britannia*s  Pastorais". 
This  ode  refers  to  Christopher  JJrooke  (Cuddy)  as  living, 
whieh  proves  the  Ode  to  have  been  written  hefore  1628,  tho 
year  of  Brookes  death.  Clearly  then  these  verses  disoovered 
l)y  Beloe  form  no  criterion  as  to  the  date  of  eoniposition  of 
Ihe  Third  Book.  In  seeking  to  assign  it  to  sonie  fixed 
period  in  the  author's  life,  \ve  shall  once  niore  go  upon  internal 
(»videuee.  In  the  first  Song  oceurs  the  following  passagc»,  in 
whieh  the  ])oet  refers  to  himself  — 

"So  have  I  left  niy  Tavy's  flowVy  shoro, 
Far-flowing  Timmesis,  and  many  nioro 
Attractive  pleasures  whieh  swcet  Kngland  yields, 
Ilor  pcopled  eitles  and  hör  fertilo  fields, 
For  Amphitrite'8  plain'n;  those  have  mine  oyo 
ChangM  for  our  whilom  ficlds  of  Norniandy. 
For  Seine  those  have  I  left;  for  Loire  the  Soino; 
And  for  tho  Thoüe  changed  Loire  again; 
Where  to  the  nymphs  of  Poitou  now  I  sing 
A  stranger  note  fyet  such  as  evVy  spring 
Rolls  sniiling  to  attend):  for  none  of  thoso 
Yot  have  1  lossenM  or  oxchangM  niy  woes. 
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Dcar,  dcarcst  islo,  from  tliec  I  pa8sM  away 

But  as  a  shadow,  when  tlie  eye  of  day 

Shincs  otherwhere:  for  she  whose  I  have  been, 

By  her  declining  makes  me  livo  unseen. 

Nor  do  I  hope  that  any  other  light 

Can  make  me  her's;  tho  pallid  queen  of  night 

And  Venus,  or  some  err,  may  with  thcir  rays 

Force  an  observing  shade;  but  none  of  these 

Meteors  to  uiy  sct  sun,  can  ever  have 

That  power  thou  hadst.     Sweet  Soul,  thy  silent  gravc 

I  give  my  best  vorse,  if  a  shepherd's  wit 

Can  make  a  dead  hand  capable  of  it. 

Chaste  were  our  loves,  as  rautual ;  nor  did  we 

Hardly  dream  otherwise;  our  secrecy 

Such  as  I  think  the  world  hath  never  known 

I  had  a  mistress  tili  that  I  had  none^\ 

This  passage,  expressing  tlie  deepest  fcelings  of  a  poetic 
nature,  tlirows  corisiderablo  light  on  the  dato  of  this  Third 
Book.  This  song  was  ovidently  writton  in  France  in  the 
province  of  Poitou.  To  the  same  French  tour  belongs  tlie  ^ 
'^Epistle  occasioned  by  the  niost  intolerable  Jangling  of  the 
Papists  bclls  on  All  Saints  Xight  ....  written  from  Thouars 
[Tours]  to  Saumur  to  Mr.  Bryan  Palnies".  Browne  seeins  to  have 
left  England  to  escape  from  the  painful  thoughts  occasioned 
by  the  dcath  of  a  lady  whom  he  dearly  loved.  In  justice 
to  Browne  whose  high  moral  nature  is  reflected  in  every 
poem  he  wrote,  we  must  dato  this  passage,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  Third  Book,  before  his  marriage  in  1628.  The 
last  four  verses  of  the  passage  in  question  refer  beyond  all 
doubt  to  a  tinie  before  Miss  Eversfield  had  won  his  affections. 
On  the  other  hand  they  could  hardly  liave  been  written 
before  1624,  w^hen  we  find  him  writing  his  ''Sigh  from  Oxford" 
to  his  old  love  Caelia.  On  these  grounds  we  must  date  the 
Third  Book  between  1624  and  1628.  In  all  probability  the  ;> 
departed  loved  one  of  the  Third  Book  is  Caelia  herseif,  whom 
Browne  had  loved  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

This  Third  Book  has  not  the  unity  of  character  of  the    . 
first  two  Books  of  the  Pastorais.     It   is  largely    niade  up  of 
Songs   and   other   passages    which  were  writtcMi  earlier,   and 
which  are  hen»  wedged  together  to  produce  a  eomplete  whole. 
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Theso  süDgs  and  verses  occur  separately  in  the  Landsdowne 
MS.  777.  The  whole  of  the  Second  Song  moreover  was' 
probably  composed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  last  Stanza 
addressed  to  Caelia  placcs  it  somewhere  within  the  years  1617 
— 24,  in  whieh  we  find  hini  wooing  this  lady.  The  subject- 
matter,  the  verse,  in  which  stanzas  replace-  the  Heroic 
Couplets  of  all  the  other  sougs,  and  the  lightness  of  tone 
point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  as  an  independent 
poeni,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  story  of  the  Pastorais. 

There  reniains  a  word  to  be  said  about  the  Manuscript 
of  this  Third  Book.  It  lies  in  the  Library  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  is  bound  up  with  the  first  folio  editions  of 
the  First  and  Second  Book«  of  Britannia's  Pastorais.  Together 
with  these  three  Books  is  another  sheet  of  rough  creased 
])aper  on  which  is  written  with  niany  corrections  the  Fourtli 
Eclogue  of  the  ShephercVs  Plpe^  and  two  other  short  poems 
first  published  by  Mr.  Goodwiu.  There  are  numerous  cor- 
rections of  the  printed  text  of  Books  I  and  II ,  which  show 
that  they  were  made  eithcr  by  Browne  himself,  or  by  some 
one  who  had  the  original  MSS.  of  these  Books  beföre  him. 
The  inost  striking  of  these  corrections  are  the  following: 

"ünhappy,  unrelieved  yet  undressed" 

corrocted  to: 

"Unbnppy,  unrelievM  yet  unredrcssed". 

Bk.  1  Soiiff  IV. 


Tlio  frcshing  of  a  wound" 


correctod  to : 


**The  featring  of  n  wouiid" 

Bk.  I  Song  Y. 

**W]iicli  spoyld  her  sisters  iiots  and  fislios  breede" 

corrected  to : 

"fisluTH  neig" 

Bk.  I  Song  Y. 
"Wlien  slio  sliüiild  ruii  slic  rents,  resta  wheii  should  nur' 

correctod  to: 

"Sho  runs  when  sho  should  rest.  rosts  when  Bhould  run". 

Ilowever  obvious  is  the  need  of  such  corrections,   it  is 
to  be  noted  that   they  were  not    niade    by    any  of  Browne's 
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editors,  uutil  Mr.  Goodwiu  referring  to  thc  Salisbury  MS., 
inserted  them  in  his  editiou. 

In  the  following  line  (Bk.  I  Song  V). 

"Whilst  throw  the  Quagmires,  and  red  water  plashes", 
the  words  "the  Quagmires"  are  clianged  to  "deepe  Quag- 
mires". Such  a  correction  could  ouly  have  been  made  by 
the  poet  himself,  or  by  one  who  eollated  the  printed  cditions 
with  the  original  MSS.  In  all  probability  the  Salisbury 
Book  was  Browne's  own  copy  of  his  Pastorais ,  the  first  two 
Books  of  w^hich  he  had  bound  up  w4th  his  manuseript  copy 
of  the  fragmentary  Tliird  Book.  The  volume  may  have  found 
its  way  to  Salisbury  Catheilral  from  the  adjoining  Wilton 
House,  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  where  we  know 
that  Browne  for  a  time  resided  aftcr  leaving  the  Univorsity. 
The  binding  of  the  volume  is  not  without  interöst.  Both  of 
the  Covers  bear  on  the  outside,  stamped  in  gilt,  the  design  of 
the  famous  Parisian  publishiug- house  of  Stephanus.  The 
design  is  an  Olive  with  the  Motto:  Noli  altum  sapere.  The 
Third  Book,  as  we  have  seen,  was  written  in  France,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Browne  had  the  printed  copies  bound  up 
with  the  newly  written  MS.  when  he  reached  Paris. 

With  Browne's  marriage  in  1G28  his  poetic  activity 
almost  entirely  ceases.  Of  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  youth, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rcferred  to  in  Britannia^s 
Pastorcds  ^  apparently  not  one  reached  fulfilment.  As  wo 
are  only  dealing  here  with  his  BritnunkCs  Pastorais  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  follow  his  career  further.  The  question 
however  arises:  Why  this  silence  of  his  later  years?  In 
answer  to  this,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Browne's  Seid  of  work 
die]  not  extend  beyond  the  Pastoral,  and  beyond  descriptive 
poetry.  Of  such  poetry  the  nation  was  now  quickly  tiring. 
The  pastoral  ideal,  which  had  so  attracted  the  calmer  and 
more  rcfloctive  spirits  of  the  agc  of  Sponsor  and  Sidney  had 
now  lost  its  attractive  power.  The  civil  strife,  which  was 
each  yoar  widoniug,  led  men's  minds  to  '^sterner  stuff",  and 
the  nation  grew  fast  out  of  tunc  witli  the  softer  notes  of  the 
Pastoral.  The  career  of  Browne's  friond  Wither  is  an  ex- 
cellent   illustration    of   this.      In    his    youth    he    too    had  not 
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without  skill  tried  the  pastoral  pipe,  but  party  strife  under' 
Charles  I.  had  coine  and  swopt  liini  away  with  it,  leading 
his  energies  into  anotlier  fiold ,  that  of  polemics.  So  it  was 
too  with  Milton.  The  Milton  of  VAllegro  and  //  Penseroso 
is  changed  by  the  spirit  of  the  tinie,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years^  into  the  Milton  of  the  Eikonoclastes.  To  Browne  it 
was  not  givcn  to  direct  his  literary  energies  into  another 
sphere  like  Wither  and  Milton.  His  poetry  is  the  poetry 
of  country  lifo,  and  for  this  the  nation  had  now  no  ear. 

Concerning  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  we  have  but 
a  few  isolated  reforences.  In  1629  Samuel  Austin ,  a  Cor- 
nishinan ,  dedicated  a  sacred  poeni  Urania  to  Browne, 
Drayton,  and  a  certain  Pollexfen.  Further  we  have  preserved 
a  letter  written  by  Browne  to  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard ,  and 
congratulating  him  on  a  certain  speech  of  his  made  in  Par- 
liament.  The  letter  was  written  from  Dorking,  and  dated 
November  29*»»  1640. 

In  1647  appeared  a  work  entitled:  "The  llistory  of 
Polexander  in  five  Bookes,  done  into  English  by  William 
Browne  Gent,  for  the  Kight  Honourable  Philip  Earle  of 
Pcmbroke  and  Montgomory".  This  work  is  an  English 
translation  of  a  long-winded  French  prose  romance  by  M.  le 
lioy,  Siour  de  Gombervillo.  It  is  possiblo,  indeed  probable, 
that,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  suggests,  the  translator  was  our  poet. 
llis  intimate  connection  with  the  Pembroko  faniilv  lends 
eolour  to  this  view.  But  Browne  was  certainly  dead  when 
this  transhition  ap[)eared.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  diseoverd  that 
administration  of  his  estat(^  was  granted  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  at  Canterbury  to  his  widow  Timothy  Browne  on 
November  6***  1645.  Browne  accordingly  must  have  died  in 
or  before  the  year  1645.  AVe  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
where,  or  how,  these  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Jn  all 
probability  they  were  passend  in  the  (piiet  retirement  of  a 
country  life,  such  as  we  know  to  have  l)een  very  congenial 
to  our  ])oet's  temperament. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

PLOTS  AND  CHARACTERS. 


The    First    Son«:    of    the    First    Book    of    Britannia^s 

Pastorals  narrates   the  fortunes   of  the   shepherdoss  Mariua, 

who  may   be   regarded   as  Browno's   ohief  heroine.      She  is 

introdueed  to  us  as   passionately  in   love  with   the  shepherd 

Celandine.     Celandino  has  also  sought  her  love,  and  lias  won 

it,  80  easily   in    faet   that   he    does  not   appreciate  its   value, 

grows  ficklc,  and  abandons  Marina,  leaving  her  in  black  despair. 

The   nanie  Marina   was   already  a  favonrite   one  in  English 

literature    when    Browne    wroto.      Marina   is    the   heroine  of 

Shakspere's  Pericles^  while  as  a  nian's  nanio,  under  the  fornis 

Marin  and  Marinell  it  occurs  twice  in  Sponsor,  first  in  Colin 

Clonts  Coine  Home  Again,   and   secondly   in   the   third    and 

fourth  l^ooks  of  the  Faerie  Queene.     Still  less  original  is  the 

character  of  Marina ,  and  the  Situation    in  which  she  is  here 

placed.      In    classic    literature    we   read    of  the  shepherdess 

Oenone    deserted    by   her   Paris,    (a   story   which  Peele  had 

dramatised),  and  of  Dido  desorted  by  her  Aeneas.     In  both 

cases  fickleness,  as  in  (^elandine's  case,  is  the  motive.    Coming 

nearer  to  Browne's  ovvn  tinies,  we  see  the  fickle  Proteus  in 

Shakspero's   ""Two  Gentlemefi   of  Verona'  abandoning  Julia, 

and  the  Aniinor  in  Beauniont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy 

deserting  the  faithful  Aspatia.      In    nach  of   those  easos  the 

deserted  niaiden  reinains  true  to  her  faithloss  lover,  and  does 

not  Medea-like  seek  revonge.     This    is  also    true  of  Marina. 

Unable   to   forgot   her    love,  slie   gives  herseif  up  to  violent 

2* 
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lamentiDgs,  and  thcii,  like  Dido  of  old,  sceks  to  sileüce  her 
grief  by  self-destruction. 

Instead  of  thc  funeral  pyrc,  however,  slie  detenniues 
to  find  dcath  by  throwing  Iierself  headlong  froni  a  preci- 
pice.  This  form  of  deatli  was  niore  in  keeping  witli  the 
pastoral  idea.  TIiiis  Tasso's  Aminta,  rcjocted  by  the  she- 
pherdess  Silvia,  and  believing  her  dead,  flings  himself  from 
a  precipice  in  despair.  Similarly  in  Daniel's  Shepherd's 
Ärcadia  (1605)  Silvia  relates  hovv  her  lover  Palaemon, 
slighted  by  her,  seeks  death  by  throwing  himself  over  a 
precipice,  but  is  prevented  by  Silvia  herseif. 

Marina  succeds  in  hurling  herseif  from  the  rock,  but 
as  in  Tasso's  ])astoral,  the  fall  is  not  fatal.  She  falls  into 
the  river  below,  and  is  rescued  by  a  shepherd.  In  Tasso 
it  is  a  bush  which  breaks  the  fall.  Marina,  restored  to  half- 
consciousness,  mistakes  her  rescuer  for  Charon ,  but  learns 
from  him  tliat  she  is  restored  to  life.  The  old  love-melancholy 
and  deep  despair  at  ouce  return.  She  rejects  the  love  which 
her  rescuer  proffers ,  and  regrets  that  he  has  saved  her  lifc. 
In  the  same  way  she  will  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  Kemond, 
who  has  been  sent  to  try  and  sootho  the  sorrows  of  Marina 
and  her  love-sick  rescuer,  and  again  attempts  her  own  death 
by  jumping  into  a  well.  But  once  more  in  vain.  The  God 
of  the  well ,  hearing  the  noise  of  her  fall ,  rises  from  the 
depths,  and  catching  her  sinking  body,  lays  her  gently  on  tho 
bank.  lle  then  lets  fall  from  his  hair  a  silvor  drop  into  her 
mouth,  which  recalls  the  ebbing  life,  and  then  casts  her  into 
a  deep  sleep.  The  God  also  falls  in  love  with  the  8lee])ing 
maideu,  reftccts  in  a  long  soliloquy  on  the  chances  of  winning 
her  afFections,  and  on  the  gifts  which  he  can  bestow  upon 
her.  Ile  next  calls  to  him  his  sister,  the  Water-Xymph,  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  luuul  over  the  sleepiug  shejdierdess. 
Brother  and  sister  then  join  in  a  song  which  awakens  Marina. 
The  story  of  her  love-sorrows  is  heard,  and  the  River-(iod 
determines  to  oxj)ol  these  thoughts  from  her  mind  by  a 
draught  from  a  magic  fouiitain.  lle  then  offers  h(T  his  love, 
and  departs  to  water  tlu»  neighbouring  meadows.  Marina 
calls  down  a  blessing  upon  him  and  departs  with  the  Nymph. 
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Tliey  find  thc  fountaiu  iu  a  shady  grovo,  aud  Marina  drinks 
of  it.  Inimodiately  her  lovc-sorrows  loave  her,  and  the  very 
naino  of  Celandine  is  forgottcn. 

Tlic  story  of  Marina  and  the  lliver-God  is  based  on 
Fietchcr's  Faithful  Shepherdess^  whieh  appeared  at  the  latest 
in  1010.  In  this  play  the  shepherdess  Anioret  is  wouiided 
by  Perigot,  who  belicvcs  her  to  be  unehaste,  and  is  thrown 
by  the  Süllen  Shepherd  into  a  well.  She  is  caught  by  the 
(lod  below,  who  ascends  with  her  iu  his  arins.  Ile  imagines 
that  she  has  been  cast  into  the  well  by  a  ravisher.  To  test 
her  ehastity,  and  to  eure  her,  he  lets  fall  a  drop  froni  his 
locks  into  her  wound.  The  blood  begins  to  flow,  a  sign  that 
she  is  pure,  and  the  wound  is  healed,  by  a  flower  of  "vir- 
tuous  power".  Anioret  restored  thus  to  conseiousness ,  is 
cheered  by  the  Ood,  who  wooes  her,  and  offers  to  her  his 
love,  aud  a  share  in  his  power,  and  so  closes  his  wooing 
with  a  song.  Anioret  deenis  herseif  unworthy  of  liis  love, 
and  teils  hini  that  she  is  "betrothM  unto  a  Shepherd-Swain". 
The  God,  finding  his  suit  in  vain ,  takes  leave  of  her  to  go 
and  water  the  shepherds'  nieadows,  aud  Anioret  departs, 
caliing  down  a  blessing  upon  liiin. 

Browne,  while  foUowing  Fletcher  fairly  closely,  makes 
several  alterations  and  additions.  He  leaves  out  the  River 
God's  test  of  the  shepherdess's  ehastity,  —  a  motif  frequeutly 
recurring  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  —  and  adds  the 
easting  of  her  into  a  deep  sleep.  In  Fletcher  again  tho 
God's  proffered  love  is  rejected,  whereas  in  Browne,  the 
(lod  departs  with  the  hope  that  Marina  will  at  some  future 
time  be  his.  The  introductiou  of  the  Nymph  finds  no  place 
in  Fletcher,  though  the  song  of  the  Nymph  and  God  in 
Browne  inay  have  been  suggested  by  the  God's  song  in 
Fletcher.  Finally  the  departure  of  Marina  with  the  Nymph, 
and  the  tasting  of  the  L(*thean  spring  are  additions  made  by 
Browne.  These  differences  are  however  counterbalanced 
by  resemblances  so  marked  as  to  suggest  that  Browne  had 
Fletcher's  play  actually  before  hini  in  wTitiug.  That  the 
leading  incidents  are  thc  same  has  already  been  showu ;  it 
remains   to   point    out   some   particulars.     The  Iliver-God   in 
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Fletcher  relates  that  tlio  fall  of  Amorot  lias  frighteocd  all 
his  fish  — 

'^My  fish  slioot  into  the  baiiks ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  fecds 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds". 

Siniilarly  Browne  brings  in  the  samo  thought  — 

„Of  all  the  Fry  within  my  deepe, 
None  durst  out  of  their  dwellings  peepe. 
The  Trout  within  the  weeds  did  scud 
The  Eele  him  hid  within  tho  mud". 

Similarly  tlie  wooing  of  the  River-God  in  Browne,  thoiigh 
morc  detailed,  follows  closely  lipon  the  original.  Fletchcr's 
River-God  declares : 

"I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  uaeth  in  the  mud; 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  lovo  to  swim 

Whero  tho  gravel  from  the  brini 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seon". 

So  Browne  in  the  samo  wav: 

*'The  best  of  Fishes  in  my  flood 
Shall  give  thcmselves  to  be  her  food. 
The  Trout,  the  Dacc,  tho  Pike,  the  Breame 
The  Eele  that  loves  the  troubled  Strcame". 

Again,  in  Fletcher  we  read: 

"Orient  pearls  fit  for  a  qucon, 
Will  I  give,  thy  Ioyo  to  win, 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in^'. 

So  in  Browne: 

**Would  she  be  won  with  nie  to  stay, 
My  waters  should  bring  from  tho  soa, 
The  Corrull  red,  as  tribute  duc, 
And  rouridest  pcarlcs  of  Orient  hue". 

In  condusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Browne  borrowcd  tho 
main  incidents  from  Fletcher,  and  in  certain  places  the  language 
as  well ;  but  he  spins  tlie  story  out  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  adds  details  of  his  own  invention.  Fletcher's  play  seems 
to  have  been  to  a  large  exten t  the  product  of  hia  own  fertile 
Imagination.     It  owca  its  uame,   —    but  little  moro  thau  its 
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name  —  to  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido.  Brownc's  introduction 
of  tlie  spring  of  forgetfuluess  may  havc  been  suggested  by 
the  Lethe  of  classic  mytli ,  or  by  tbc  magic  plant  which 
Puck  applies  to  the  lovers  in  the  Midsummer  Night- s  Dream^ 
and  which  had  a  similar  efFect. 

Returning  once  more  to  Browne's  story,  we  may  notc 
that  the  first  rescue  of  Marina  by  the  shepherd,  and  bis 
quickly  aroused  love-passion  for  her  is  also  in  imitation  of 
Fletcher's  scene  of  the  River-God,  and  is  in  fact  a  mere 
repetition  of  that  story.  The  duty  of  Reniond  who  is  sent 
by  the  Nymph  —  the  same  Nymph  that  appears  later  as 
the  sister  of  the  River-God  —  is  to  reconcile  Marina  with 
this  shepherd.  This  character  of  a  shepherd  seeking  to  make 
smooth  the  rugged  course  of  triie  love  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence  in  the  Pastoral.  The  same  röle  is  played  by  Daphne 
in  Tasso's  Aminta,  by  Ergasto  in  the  Pastor  Fido^  and  by 
Corin  in  As  You  lAke  it.  In  a  similar  manner  Puck  is 
sent  by  Ins  master  Oberen  to  reconcile  the  lovers  in  the 
Midsummer  JSighfs  Dream.  The  introduction  by  Browne  of 
the  presiding  deities  of  river  and  spring  had  long  been  fa- 
voured  in  English  poetry  of  all  kinds.  We  find  similar 
forms  in  the  Faerie  Queene^  white  Drayton  in  his  Polyolhion 
personifies  every  stream  as  a  Nymph  or  Qod.  Such  creations 
show  a  curious  blending  of  classic  myth  and  native  fairy-lore. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  adventures  of  Marina. 
Fancy-free  at  last,  thanks  to  the  fountain,  she  accompanies 
the  Nymph  to  a  neighbouring  grove.  On  an  adjoining  hill 
is  seated  the  fair  shepherd  Doridon,  and  to  him  the  Nymph 
sends  Marina  to  ask  the  way.  Marina  addressing  him  seeks 
the  path  to  the  "Marish".  But  Doridon  thinks  she  speaks 
of  marriage,  and  directs  her  accordingly.  He  immediately 
falls  in  love  with  her,  and  discourses  with  her  on  the  subject 
of  love,  marriage,  and  virginity.  As  they  are  thus  conversing, 
Doridon  is  Struck  by  a  blow  from  a  iiint,  and  as  he  lies 
helpless,  the  author  of  the  blow  rushes  in,  seizes  Marina, 
carries  lier  to  his  boat,  and  rows  down  the  swollen  river  with 
Marina  lying  asleep.  This  episode  finds  more  than  one 
parallel  in  Spenser.  In  the  Faerie  Queene^  Book  VI,  Canto  II, 
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WC  read  how  Priscillti  und  Aladine  arc  niaking  love  together 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  forest.  Meauwhile  a  knight  riding 
past,  and  smitten  with  Priscilla's  beaiity,  detcrraines  to  carry 
her  off.  lle  rushes  in  upon  tliem  suddenly,  wounds  the  un- 
armed  Aladine,  and  seeks  to  carry  away  Priscilla.  She,  how- 
ever,  escapes  into  the  wood,  and  he  searches  for  her  in  vain. 
In  the  next  Canto  wo  read  of  something  simihir.  Calepine, 
Caledore  and  Serena  are  descoursing  together.  Serena  wan- 
ders away  to  pick  flowers,  and  is  seized  and  carried  off  by 
the  Blatant  Beast,  who  evcntually  has  to  drop  his  prey. 
Lastly,  Flctcher  hiniself  has  soniething  sinülar  in  the  Faitk- 
ftil  Shepherdess.  The  lovers  Cloe  and  Alexis  arc  together 
in  the  wood ,  when  the  Süllen  Shepherd  suddenly  appears 
and  wounds  Alexis  with  his  spear,  and  tries  to  persuadc 
Cloe  to  conie  with  hini.  But  a  Satyr  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  Süllen  Shepherd  and  Cloe  flce  in  different 
directions,  while  the  Satyr  bears  the  wounded  Alexis  to  the 
bowcr  of  Clor  in. 

That  Browne  had  Spenser,  or  Flctcher,  or  both  in  mind 
in  relating  this  episode  is  highly  probable.  ][e  adds  to  it 
the  story  of  the  ravisher's  de])arture  down  the  stormy  rivcr 
with  his  prey.  In  Browne  the  rapftis  is  successfully  per- 
formed,  whereas  in  both  Spenser  and  Flctcher  it  fails  in  the 
acconiplishment. 

In  Song  III  the  poet  leaves  Marina  for  a  while,  and 
returns  to  the  fortunes  of  Doridon.  The  Nynii)h  who  had 
been  Marina's  companion  finds  hini  wounded,  and  brings  him 
to  his  niother  Ä[arinda,  in  niuch  the  sanie  way  as  the  good 
Satyr  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  brings  the  wounded  Alexis 
to  Corin.  Marinda  has  long  been  waiting  for  her  son  at  her 
cottage  door,  and  finding  various  reasons  for  his  delay.  When 
she  secs  hini  wounded,  she  bursts  into  reproaches  against 
those  who  have  inflicted  the  wound.  The  Nymph  and  Doridon 
soothe  her,  and  she  then  brings  her  wounded  son  to  the  cave 
of  a  llerniit  skilled  as  a  lierbalist.  The  aged  Hermit  gives 
iFarinda  a  salve  with  directions  as  to  its  use.  She  applies 
the  salve  to  the  wound,  and  success  attends  her  efforts. 
Once  again  it  is  in  the  rieh  storehouse  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
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tbat  wo  must  scek  for  n  parallel  to  this  story  of  the  healing 
of  Doridon.  In  Book  III  Canto  IV  \ve  read  how  Mariuell 
is  wounded  by  Britomart,  and  how  the  tidings  are  brought 
to  his  niother  "the  blacke-brow'd  Cynioent,  the  daiighter  of 
great  Nereus".  Cynioent  is  overwhelnied  with  grief  at  the 
news,  and  departs  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins  to  find 
her  son.  Finding  hhn  apparently  lifeless,  she  gives  way  also 
to  bitter  reproaehes.  Bat  Marinell  is  not  dead,  and  is  borue 
away  by  his  niother  to  her  bower  beneath  the  ocean.  Herc 
Spenser  leaves  this  episode,  biit  retnrns  to  it  in  Book  IV, 
Canto  XL  Here  we  are  told  that  in  spite  of  many  salves 
the  wound  oannot  be  healed ,  tili  at  last  she  seeks  the  help 
of  ''Tryphon  of  sea-gods  the  soveraine  leaeh'*.  He  finally 
has  the  power  to  heal  the  wound,  and  restore  Marinell  to 
health.  Browne's  story  is  niore  simple  and  less  detailed. 
Instead  of  the  powerful  Ocean  Goddess  we  liave  the  simple 
old  peasant-woman  Marinda.  Browne  adds  the  description 
of  the  niother  waiting  for  her  son  at  the  cottage  door,  and 
framing  excuses  for  his  absence.  Instead  of  the  sea-god 
Tryphon,  we  have  the  solitary  Ilermit  skilled  in  the  use  of 
herbs.  The  Ilermit  has  ever  been  a  favourite  figure  in  tales 
of  chivalry.  In  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  we  find  the  Ilermit- 
magician  skilled  in  herbs 

**Ma  spiando  men  vo  da'  lor  vestigi 
Qual  in  se  virtü  celi  o  Terba  o  '1  fönte". 

Book  XIV,  42. 

Spenser  gives  us  two  Hermits,  one  the  false  hypocrite 
Archimago,  the  other  the  Ilermit  who  by  his  skill  as  a  leach 
heals  Serena  and  Prince  Arthur's  Squire  of  the  wounds 
reccived  froni  the  Blatant  Beast.  So  too  in  Cervantes' 
pastoral  romance  Galatea  we  see  the  knight  Fabian  leading 
a  hermit's  lifo. 

Coming  back  once  more  to  Britannia^s  Pastorais  we 
follow  the  adventures  of  Doridon.  IFoaled  of  his  wound  he 
resumes  his  shepherd's  duties,  still  grieviug  for  the  loss  of  Marina, 
when  from  a  grovc  he  hears  two  voices  singing  responses  to 
one  another.  It  is  the  shepherd  Remond  w^ith  his  Fida. 
Doridon  euvies  their  happiness  and  listens  to  them  unobserved, 
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tili  his  dog  discovers  hiin  by  rushing  after  a  deer.  Remond, 
angry  at  belüg  disturbed,  roproaches  Doridon  for  Ins  intrasion, 
and  states  that  the  deer  chased  by  his  dog  was  Fida's  fa- 
vourite  bind,  which  had  come  to  her  seeking  shelter,  and 
which  Fida  had  dearly  cherished.  Doridon  apologises,  and 
Remond,  quickly  appeased,  invites  him  to  join  him  and  the 
other  shepherds  in  their  holiday  festivities.  Doridon  consents, 
and  they  pass  to  the  '"Roundell",  where  the  dances  are  to 
take  place.  A  truly  pastoral  scene  follows,  in  which  the 
shepherds  dance  together,  and  then  each  shepherd  presents 
some  gift  to  his  fair  one  together  with  sonie  appropriate  verse. 
This  rural  scene  is  however  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  a 
voice  in  distress  calling: 

**0  Heaven  send  aid,  or  eise  a  Maiden  dies!'' 

The  festivities  are  broken  up,  and  the  shepherds  go  in 
scarch  of  the  niystery.  With  this  attempt  at  a  dramatie 
close  the  Third  Song  ends.  In  the  next  song  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  cry  canie  froni  Fida,  who  with  the 
Ilind  had  sought  the  shade  of  an  arbour.  Riot  rushes  in, 
seizes  upon  the  llind,  devours  it  and  departs.  But  from  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  Hind  Springs  the  beaiiteous  form  of 
Aletheia. 

In  the  Faerie  Queene^  (Book  VI,  Canto  8)  we  find 
a  somewhat  similar  Situation.  Calidore  wandering  through 
the  forest,  comes  suddenly  upon  Calepine  and  Serena,  sitting 
as  lovers  '^in  covert  shade".  Calepine  is  at  first  angry  at 
the  disturbance,  but  Calidore's  courteous  apology  melts  his 
anger,  and  they  enter  with  one  another  into  friendly  discourse. 
But  Serena,  straying  aside,  is  seized  by  the  Blatant  Beast 
and  carried  off,  the  others  following  in  pursuit.  Dancing 
scenes  where  the  shepherds  present  garlands  to  their  lovcs 
are  of  frequent  occurenco  in  the  pastoral.  Sidney  describes 
a  dancing  scene  in  the  Eclogue  appended  to  the  first  book 
of  the  Arcadia,  Spenser  likewise  describes  the  dance  of  the 
Graces  in  the  Faerie  Queene^  Book  VI,  Canto  X.  Similarly 
Cervantes  in  his  Galatea  describes  the  holiday  dances  of  the 
shepherds  with   the   presentation   of  garlands  to  their  loves. 
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Browne  however  shows  more  variety  in  the  presents  made, 
each  being  also  accompauicd  by  a  speech.  In  Pecle's  Ar- 
raignment  of  Paris  we  find  something  similar.  The  Gods 
and  Goddesses  dance  together,  after  whieh  Pan  presents  to 
Juno  a  lamb;  Faunus  to  Venus  a  fawn;  Silvanus  to  Pallas 
an  oak-bough;  and  Pomona  to  all  three  some  apples. 

The  story  of  Fida's  bind  is  interesting  as  being  the 
first  example  of  Browne's  borrowings  from  the  Mefamorphoses 
of  Ovid,  of  whieh  we  have  later  niany  examples.  Intercourse 
between  men  and  animals  is  of  inost  frequent  occurence  in 
all  literature.  Fida's  faithful  bind  reealls  the  bind  of  Diana, 
and  the  Hon  of  Una,  while  Du  Bartas  in  bis  Premiere  Se- 
maine  relates  the  attachment  of  an  eagle  to  a  maid.  But 
Fida's  bind  is  really  the  virgin  Aletheia,  who  has  been  trans- 
formed  to  a  bind,  and  whoni  the  cruelty  of  Riot  restores  to 
her  real  nature,  as  in  the  Metamorphoses  (Book  VII)  ants 
are  ehanged  into  men. 

Songs  IV  and  V  turn  from  the  slory  of  the  shepherds 
to  episodes  of  an  allegorieal  character.  We  are  introdueed 
to  Truth,  Time  and  Riot.  These  allegorieal  figures  we  shall 
treat  of  wben  wo  come  to  deal  with  Browne's  Moral  Aspects 
in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  now  at  once  pass  to  the 
plots  and  cbaracters  of  Book  II. 

With  the  beginning  of  Book  II  we  return  again  to 
Browne's  first  heroine  Marina.  In  Book  I  w^e  saw  her  borne 
down  the  river  by  the  ravisher.  From  this  point  the  story 
is  continued.  Marina  is  carried  out  to  sea,  and  finally  the 
boat  is  landed  in  one  of  the  bays  of  Mona,  —  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.  Here  under  a  bush  the  ravisher  leaves  Marina  still 
asleep.  But  her  misfortunes  are  not  yet  over.  A  girl  of 
stränge  ugliness  appears  on  the  scene ,  and  Marina  attempts 
to  help  her  in  her  troubles.  But  the  allegorieal  monster 
Limos  intervenes,  and  carries  Marina  off*  to  bis  loathsome 
cave.  This  story  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  episode 
related  by  Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene  Book  IV  Cauto  VII. 
Amoret  straying  through  the  wood  is  seized  by  "a  wilde  and 
salvage  man"  of  the  most  loathsome  form,  and  violently 
dragged    off"  to    bis   cave  wiiere   he  imprisons  her.     Browne 
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adds  tlio  curious  figurc  of  the  ugly  girl.  At  first,  one  is  in- 
clincd  to  rogard  the  latter  as  a  decoy-bird  luring  Marina 
into  Limos*  trap.  There  is  liowever  no  ground  for  this  sup- 
position,  and  wc  must  regard  her  as  one  of  those  uucounected 
figures  which  Browne  introduces  liere  and  there  merely  ia 
Order  to  fill  out  the  story.  In  the  next  soug  we  meet  with 
other  figures,  bearing  uo  conneetion  with  the  niain  story, 
while  in  Song  V,  Fichi  appears  and  vanishes  equally  suddenly. 
The  introduction  of  ugly  and  malevolent  figures  into  pastoral 
and  roniantic  poetry  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  other 
charaeters  by  way  of  eontrast,  was  favoured  by  Sidney,  who 
brings  before  us  such  figures  at  Miso  and  Mopsa,  as  a  foil 
to  the  beauteous  PanieUi  and  Philoclea.  Spenser  moreover 
offen  paints  in  alniost  too  realistic  detail  that  which  is  ugly  and 
loathsome.  Browne  states  himself  to  have  had  Martial's 
"Crabbed  wonuin"  (In  Vetustillam  Epigrani.  Lib.  III,  93) 
before  him,  and  from  hini  he  niay  have  biuTowed  the  huniorous 
background  to  the  picture.  Individually  the  resemblance  is 
not  very  niarked.     The  following  line  in  Martial: 

"Rugosiorem  cum  gera8  stola  frontem" 

perhaps  suggested  the  following  couplet  in  Browne: 

'*Hcr  Forehcad  sucli,  as  ono  miglit  ncere  avow 
Some  Plowman,  thero,  had  lately  been  at  plow". 

Like  Shakspere's  Caliban,  this  ugly  girl  has  a  harsh 
niaster.  She  compares  well  with  him  also  in  ugliness  and 
deformity. 

The  character  and  story  of  Limos,  who  is  an  allegorical 
creation,  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter,  together  with 
the  other  allegorical  charaeters  of  this  poem. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  Song  Browne  leaves  Marina 
awhile,  and  introduces  the  story  of  the  sea-goddess  Thetis, 
and  of  her  progress  along  th(^  English  coast.  This  story, 
introducing  as  it  does  numy  historical  persouages,  bears  the 
strengest  resemblance  to  the  Mas(ju(*-literature  of  the  time. 
Thetis  was  in  the  Elizabethan  age  one  of  the  favourito  cha- 
raeters of  Greek  mythology.  This  nuiy  be  in  part  attributcd 
to  the  sudden   and   glorious  rise  of  England  as  a  sca-power 
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iu  the  latter  years  of  Elizaboth's  reign.  The  Engüsli  becanie 
onee  more  a  sea-loving  racc,  and  witb  the  sea  was  always 
associated  the  figure  of  Thetis  or  Tethys.  Chapinan,  more- 
over,  had  just  translated  Ilonier's  Iliad  ^  and  presented  to 
the  Engliöh  uatiou  the  figure  of  the  sea-goddess  as  riiliug 
in  a  nieasure  the  destinies  of  men.  Drayton's  Pohjolhion 
opens  with  the  picture  of  Thetis  in  her  dolphin-drawn  chariot 
moving  along  the  Coruish  coast.  Finally  in  IG  10,  appeared 
Daniel's  Masque ,  eutitled  Tethys  Festival,  In  this  nmsque 
the  Queen  herseif,  and  the  neblest  in  the  land  took  part,  and 
it  probably  made  considerable  impression  at  the  time.  To 
Thetis  come  the  Nyniphs  of  the  rivers,  as  in  Browne,  and 
welcome  her  with  songs  and  poetical  speeches.  The  meeting- 
place  is  Milford  llaven. 

Browne,  as  was  natural  with  him,  introduces  a  moral 
note  into  bis  story  of  Thetis.  The  goddess  is  making  a 
progress  through  the  sea  to  check  all  oppression  of  the  weak 
in  her  empire  — 

"to  spye 
If  any  Mighties  of  her  Empery 
Oppresst  the  least,  and  forc't  the  wenker  sort 
To  their  designes  by  being  grcat  in  Court". 

She  passes  through  the  Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas, 
and  coasts  past  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  The  mention  of 
these  countrios  calls  forth  a  reference  to  such  names  as  Virgil, 
Ovid ,  Ariosto ,  Petrarch ,  Tasso,  Du  Bartas,  Marot ,  Ronsard 
and  Garnier.  Thence  Thetis  comes  to  England ,  where  the 
shepherds  welcome  her  from  the  shore.  First  of  all  Spenser 
Bings  to  her  the  Faerie  Qtieene.  Ilere  the  first  song  ends. 
In  the  next  Browne  represents  the  meeting  of  the  shepherds 
to  welcome  the  goddess.  This  gives  him  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce  and  compliment  the  Eiiglish  poets,  —  Sidney,  Chap- 
man,  Drayton,  Jonson,  Daniel,  Brooke,  Davies  and  Wither. 
In  the  Third  Soug  Thetis  arrives  at  the  Devonshire  coast 
and  is  greeted  first  by  the  Nyrnph  of  Exe ,  and  finally  by 
Browne  himself,  as  the  bard  of  the  Tavy,  with  the  story  of 
Walla.  In  Daniel's  Masque  the  Nymphs  of  the  Rivers  are 
ladies  of  high    rank    at    court.     Browne,  on  the  other  band, 
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introduces  the  poets  as  welcoming  Tlietis.  In  Daniel,  too,  the 
whole  scene  is  laid  in  Milford  Haven;  in  Browne  it  takcs 
the  form  of  a  triumphal  procession  around  the  south  and 
west  coasts.  Beside  the  Maaque-literature,  this  introduction 
of  poets  and  historical  characters  rccalls  Spenser's  Colin 
Clout's  Come  Home  Again. 

But  two  shepherds  fail  in  their  attendance  on  Tlietis. 
These  are  Remond  and  Doridon ,  who  are  in  search  of  the 
lost  Fida.  Remond  is  in  despair,  while  Doridon  trics  to 
eheer  him.  As  they  wander  through  the  woods  they  find 
blood  —  the  blood  of  the  hind  —  upon  the  ground,  and 
near  it  the  collar  of  Fida's  companion.  This  convinces 
Remond  that  Fida  is  dead,  and  Doridon  tries  in  vain  to 
comfort  him.  This  whole  Situation  is  one  of  frequent  occur- 
renee  in  literature.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  the  old  story 
of  Pj/ramus  and  Tliisbe^  where  the  former  seeing  Thisbe's 
veil  lying  on  the  ground  covered  with  blood  imagiues  her 
dead.  So  in  Tasso's  Aminta  the  veil  of  Silvia  is  found, 
and  the  tidings  brought  that  she  has  been  slain  by  a 
wolf.  Still  more  striking  in  resembhince  is  Spenser's  story  of 
Florimell  in  the  Faerie  Queene  (Hook  III,  Cantos  VJI,  YlII). 
Florimell  is  chased  by  a  wild  beast,  escapos,  but  loses  her 
girdle.  This  is  subsequeetly  found  by  Sir  Satyrane,  who 
imagiues  that  Florimell  is  dead.  Later  on  he  moets  with 
Paridell  who  is  in  searct  of  Florimell,  shows  him  the  girdle, 
and  convinces  him  that  Florimell  has  been  slain  by  the  wild 
beast.  When  it  is  added  that  the  wild  beast  devoured  the 
palfrey  on  which  Florimell  rode,  just  as  Riot  devoured  Fida's 
hind,  the  resemblance  bectmies  closcr  still.  Ikowne,  however, 
introduces  in  the  character  of  Doridon  one  who  tries  to 
remove  Remond's  fears,  —  a  character  which  is  wanting  io 
Sponsor.  AVhile  Remond  and  Doridon  are  thus  wandering 
through  the  woods  they  come  suddenly  upon  a  love-sick 
swain  of  the  true  ])astoral  type,  just  as  in  Chaucer's  Bohe 
of  the  Duchesse  the  poet  comes  upon  the  bereaved  lover. 
Doridon  and  Remond  aak  the  cause  of  his  grief,  and  try  to 
rouao  him.  Hut  all  is  in  vain,  tili  suddenly  a  stag  comes 
runing  past,  closely  pursued  by  a  Diana-lik<*  huutress.     The 
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boy  Starts  up  and  foUows  her,  but  she  is  far  away  already, 
and  he  returns  to  fall  back  again  iuto  Ins  love-nielancholy. 
This  little  episode,  bearing  as  it  does  no  eonnection  with 
the  general  story,  is  elearly  a  pieec  of  literary  padding,  such 
as  was  common  in  the  slender  thread  of  narrative  which 
pastoral  poems  usually  possessed.  The  figures  of  the  love- 
sick  swain,  and  the  shepherd,  who,  devoted  to  the  sports  of 
Diana,  will  hear  nought  of  love  are  typical,  of  pastoral  poetry. 
We  see  the  same  in  the  Aminta  and  Silvia  of  Tasso's 
Antinta,  and  with  the  characters  reversed  in  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  where  the  classical  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is  the 
prototype. 

In  Song  III  we  return  to  the  story  of  the  triumphal 
progress  of  Thetis.  The  latter  part  of  this  Song  introduces 
the  episode  of  Tavy  and  Walla.  The  idea  of  the  loves  and 
marriage  of  two  rivers  was  extremely  populär  at  this  time. 
Spenser  had  introduced  it  into  Ins  Faer'ie  Queene,  where  he 
relates  the  marriage  of  the  Tiiames  and  the  Medway  (Book 
IV  Canto  XI).  Following  his  exaniple  Drayton  next  sings 
of  the  marriage  of  tlie  Thame  and  Isis  in  the  Fifteenth  Song 
of  the  Polyolbion. 

Browne  however  does  not  stop  here,  but  adds  Ovidian 
story,  and  introduces  a  methamorphosis.  True,  too,  to  the 
nielancholy  beut  of  his  nature  he  brings  the  story  to  a  tragic 
close.  In  his  narrative,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  marriage  of 
Tavy  to  his  love  the  Nymph  Walla  which  is  related,  but  the 
occasion  is  Walhi's  presentation  of  a  garland  of  flowers  to 
her  lover.  Walla  is  in  reality  a  tributary  of  the  Tavy,  flowing 
through  Inscombe  —  Ina's  Combe  as  Browne  reads  it.  Tavy 
is  represented  as  waiting  for  his  love  beneath  an  alder's 
shade.  To  him  come  other  Nymphs  who  seek,  but  in  vain, 
to  lead  him  into  wantonness.  The  Nymphs  leave  him,  and 
Tavy,  wondering  at  his  love's  delay,  commences  a  song  in 
her  honour.  Scarcely  is  this  finished,  when  one  of  the  Nymphs 
returns  in  haste  to  say  that  WaUa  is  being  chased  by  a  Satyr. 
Tavy  immediately  starts  off  to  rescue  her.  The  poet  then 
returns  to  Walla.  While  gathering  flowers,  Browne  relates 
how  Walla   is   espied  by   a    lustful  Satyr,    who    follows   her. 
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Wallii  flees,  but  tlio  Satyr  gains  upon  her,  and  the  Nymph 
in  despair  calls  upon  Diana  to  lielp  licr,  and  slay  her,  rather 
than  perinit  her  to  lose  licr  chastity.  Theu  seeing  a  cave, 
she  flies  for  refuge  thither,  hiding  within  its  recesses.  But  tho 
Satyr  has  tracked  her,  and  is  foHowing.  In  despair,  Walla 
onee  more  calls  for  aid,  this  time  not  to  Diana,  but  to  Ina, 
begging  her  to  change  her  to  a  stoue  or  treo,  or  to  anything 
in  Order  that  her  chastity  niay  he  preserved.  The  prayer  is 
granted,  Walla  is  changed  to  a  spring,  whose  waters  gushing 
forth,  drown  her  pursuer,  and  glide  swiftly  on  to  join  thosc 
of  the  beloved  Tavy.  When  all  is  over,  Tavy  arrives,  and 
learns  the  fate  of  his  loved  one,  and  the  story  ends  with  an 
account  of  his  grief. 

This  episode  is  clearly  Ovidian  in  tone.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses  we  read  of  the  flight  of  Daphno 
from  Phoebus,  and  her  conversion  into  a  laurel.  Uuder 
different  circuinstances  Cyane  and  Egeria  were  ohnnged  like 
Walla  into  Springs,  whilo  a  still  groater  reseniblance  is  borne 
by  the  story  of  the  Isymi)h  Arethusa,  who,  like  Walla,  was 
a  huntress.  She  is  pursued  by  Alphcuis,  and  calling  upon 
Diana,  is  changcMl  into  a  streain.  Spenscr  was  also  fond  of 
the  saine  sttn'y.  In  the  Faerie  Qucene  (Book  Jl  Canto  II) 
he  relates  how  a  Huntress-Nvniph  is  chased  bv  a  lustful 
Faun,  flees  froni  hini,  but  whon  escape  is  iinpossible,  calls 
on  Diana  to  prese^ve  her  chastity.  The  goddess  hears  her 
prayer,  and  changes  her  to  a  stont»,  froni  out  which  gushcs 
a  spring  of  ])eculiar  viitue.  Tinally  Lyly  in  his  Love^s  Meta- 
morphoses (1(>()1),  which  deals  throughout  with  Ovidian  legend, 
narrates  the  story  of  Fidelia,  who,  chased  by  a  Satyr,  becanie 
changed  to  a  tree.  Hrowne's  rendering  of  this  well-known 
fable  is  very  niuch  like  a  bl(»nding  tog(»ther  of  these  different 
versions.  Tho  idea  of  niaking  Walla  a  huntress  seenis  to 
have  been  suggested  either  by  ( )vid  or  Sponsor,  as  was  like- 
wise  the  cry  to  Diana.  Tho  figure  of  the  Satvr  recalls  lAly, 
as  does  also  the  introduction  of  the  garland  of  flowers  which 
Walla  was  gathering  for  her  lover  Tavy.  In  Lyly's  play 
Fidelia  says:  '*(ioe  ladies,  teil  Cores  I  am  that  Fidelia  that 
so    long   knit   garlands    in    her    honour,    and    chased    with    a 
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Satyre,  by  praier  of  the  Gods  became  turned  to  a  tree". 
The  introduction  of  a  third  figure,  that  of  Tavy  the  wronged 
lover,  secms  peeuliar  to  Browne.  It  will  be  noticed  too  that 
as  usual  the  story  is  told  in  nrnch  greater  detail  by  him.  The 
chase  of  the  Satyr  is  vividly  described ;  Walla  implores  not 
only  the  aid  of  Diana,  bat  also  that  of  Ina,  while  here  for 
the  first  time  we  read  that  the  pursuer  meets  himself  with 
death.  The  introduction  of  a  Satyr  into  pastoral  and  romantic 
poetry  was  common.  Tasso  gives  us  a  lustful  Satyr  in  his 
Aminta^  and  Guarini  in  his  Pastor  Fido.  Spenser  frequently 
introduces  Satyrs  into  the  Faerie  Queene,  while  Fletcher  in 
his  Faithful  Shepherdess  gives  us  the  character  of  a  friendly 
Satyr. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
Browne  repeats  himself,  making  the  same  motif^  and  the  same 
episode  do  double  duty.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than 
in  the  story  of  Pan  and  the  Nymph,  which  occupies  the  latter 
half  of  Song  IV.  This  story  is  a  most  manifest  repetition,  under 
changed  names  and  changed  Situation,  of  the  story  of  Tavy 
and  Walla  in  the  preceding  song.  The  figure  of  Pan  corre- 
sponds  to  that  of  Tavy,  that  of  Pan's  nymph  to  Walla,  while 
the  Satyr  of  the  former  narrative  is  here  replaced  by  the 
Wolf. 

Pan's  Nymph  is  wandering  in  the  woods  when  she  is 
chased  by  a  wolf.  She  flees,  but  is  pursued,  overtakon 
and  slain.  A  shepherd  finds  her  dead,  follovvs  the  wolfs 
track,  and  kills  it.  The  shepherdesses  find  her  body,  bury 
it,  and  place  an  cpitaph  over  her  grave.  But  above  her 
grave  Springs  up  suddenly  a  beautiful  tree,  finding  root  in 
her  heart,  while  each  of  its  leaves  bears  the  name  of  Pan 
in  glittering  letters.  Tlie  close  resemblance  of  the  story  to 
that  of  Walla  need  hardly  be  further  dwelt  on.  The  figure 
of  the  wolf  recalls  the  boar  of  the  woll-known  Venus  and 
Adonis  story,  as  well  as  the  wolf  who  chases  Silvia  in 
Tasso's  Aminta,  Not  without  resemblance  moreover  is  Flori- 
meirs  flight  from  the  hyena-like  monster  in  the  Faerie 
Queene  (Ifl,  7).  The  transformation  of  the  Nymph  into  a 
tree,  on  each  of  whose  leaves  is  written  the  name  of  Pan,  is 
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in  imitatiou  of  Ilyacinthua'  transformation  into  the  flower  of 
that  name,  on  eacli  of  whosc  leaves  appear  the  letter  AI. 
AI.  (Metamor phoses,  X). 

Of  the  nymph*8  tragic  end  Pan  is  all  this  while  un- 
conscious,  as  Tavy  is  of  Walla's.  But  to  him  as  he  sleeps, 
appears  the  form  of  his  belovcd  Nyniph, 

'^all  ashie  pale 
As  evening  mist  from  up  a  watry  Vale", 

and  reveals  to  him  her  fate,  invoking  punishment  on  all 
wolves,  This  rocalls  at  onee  Ovid's  story  of  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone  {Meta  XI),  where  the  form  of  the  dead  husband 
appears  to  the  wife  in  a  dream,  and  reveals  to  her  the  manner 
of  his  death.  This  story  Chaucer  had  also  narrated  in  his 
Boke  of  the  Duchesae.  So  too  the  story  of  Ovid's  drowned 
Leander  appearing  to  his  beloved  llero  in  her  sleep  beara  a 
marked  rescmblanco.  This  poem  of  ()vid*s  had  been  ren- 
dered  into  English  verso  by  Marlowe  and  Chapman. 

Tan,  likc  Alcyone  and  Ilero,  aroused  by  the  visioD 
loavos  his  bed  and  goes  forth  to  seek  its  moaning.  In  his 
grief  he  entors  a  gloomy  cave,  wlüle  all  nature  sympathisos 
with  him.  Wandering  still  furthor,  he  at  last  wakes  with 
his  moans  a  shophcrdeas,  who,  aware  of  the  Nymph's  death, 
brings  him  to  her  grave  whore  he  beholds  the  tree  growiug 
from  her  heart.  Before  the  asscmbled  shepherda  he  then 
bewails  his  fate  and  sanctifics  the  tree,  pronouncing  dooni 
on  any  who  shall  pluck  its  leaves.  Nor  should  beast  or 
bird  impair  the  bark,  or  in  any  way  do  it  injury,  while 
overy  wolf  he  prominens  to  destroy.  This  last  trait  of  a  tree 
rendered  inviolable  rocalls  Ovid's  story  ofDryopo,  who  when 
changed  to  a  tree  implores  that  no  human  band  and  no  beast 
should  do  the  tree  injury :  — 

''Qui,  siqua  est  pictas,  nb  acutac  vulvcrc  falcis 
A  pecoris  morsu  frondcs  dofenditc  iio8tras^\ 

Browne's  dealing  with  his  modols  is  here  similar  to 
that  on  former  occasions.  Ile  adds  details,  and  spins  the 
story  out  to  great  l(»ngth  by  the  aid  of  dcscriptions  and 
similes. 
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The  story  of  Pan  and  the  Nymph  is  really  ouly  an 
introduction  to  that  of  Philoccl  and  Caelia  in  Song  V.  Thetis 
having  heard  the  story  of  Tavy  and  Walla,  continues  her 
triumphal  progress  and  arrives  off  the  Welsh  coast,  where 
she  finds  a  Company  of  people  assembled  on  the  sea-cliffs. 
Anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  she  questious  an  old 
man ,  who  commencing  with  the  story  of  Pan ,  the  Nymph, 
and  the  sacred  tree,  theu  goes  on  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  people's  coming  together,  and  narrates  the  story  of 
Philocel  and  Caelia. 

This  story  opens  with  a  May-day  scene  where  Caelia 
is  crowned  queen  of  the  maidens  of  Anglesey.  During  the 
celebrations  her  lover  Philocel  rows  his  boat  far  up  into  one 
of  the  island's  creeks.  To  him  Caelia  comes,  and  he  bcars 
her  away  with  him  over  the  sea  to  the  maiuland,  as  Jason 
bore  away  Medea. 

But  no  sooner  are  they  landed  than  trouble  awaits  thcm. 
The  hapless  Athliot  appears  to  theni  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  ugly  girl  appeared  to  Marina,  and  entreats  their  aid 
for  a  virgin  who  was  in  trouble,  hangiug  by  her  hair  from 
a  bough.  This  virgin  is  no  other  than  Fida,  whose  adven- 
tures  form  the  subject  of  Book  I,  Songs  4,  5.  The  chivalrous 
Philocel  goes  off  to  her  assistauce,  leaviug  Caelia  alone.  All 
this  happens  near  the  spot  where  Pan's  sacred  tree  was 
growing.  Caelia  sees  the  tree,  and  knowing  nothing  of  tho 
story  connected  with  it,  plucks  a  spray.  Meanwhile  Philocel 
returns  with  the  released  Fida,  and  seeing  Caelia  with  the 
brauch  in  her  band,  questious  her  whence  she  had  obtained 
it,  and  whether  she  had  been  seen.  Caelia  acknowledges 
having  plucked  it  from  the  bough,  and  states  that  at  the 
time  a  man  had  passed  by  and  seen  her.  This  episode  of 
the  plucking  of  the  bough  recalls  Ovid's  fable  of  Dryope 
{Meta  IX).  The  nymph  Lotis,  fleeiug  from  the  lust  of 
Priapus,  is  changed  into  the  lotus  plant.  Dryope  admiring 
the  plant,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  story,  plucks  its  blos- 
soms,  and  thereby  calling  down  punishment  upon  herseif,  is 
herseif  changed  to  a  tree. 

Browne    however    gives    the    story    a    different    issue. 

3* 
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Philocel  recogüises  in  tlie  man  wlio  liad  seon  tlic  bough  in 
(!aelia'8  liand  a  deadly  eniuny,  and  knowing  the  law  with 
regard  to  tlic  treo,  soes  only  death  boforo  Inin.  He  resolves 
therefore  to  niaintain  tliat  tho  act  was  bis,  and  thus  save 
Caelia's  life  by  saerificing  bis  own.  IIc  accordingly  brings 
botb  Cacb'a  and  Fida  to  bis  cottage,  and  entertains  them 
therc,  and  infusos  a  narcotic  into  tboir  cnps  tliat  botb  may 
fall  into  a  deop  slcop.  Siniilarly  Gynocia  in  Sidney's  Arcadia 
admiuistcrs  for  a  difforont  purpose  a  sleeping  draugbt  to  her 
busband  I3asilius.  Moanwbile  inforniation  bas  beon  given  to 
tbc  Priests  of  Pan  ,  and  Pbilocel  is  accused  of  tbe  crime, 
and  ackuowledging  it,  is  condemned  to  deatb.  Here  the 
Ion;;  story  of  tbc  old  man  to  Thctis,  first  of  Pan  and  bis 
Nympb ,  and  tben  of  Pbilocel  and  Caolia ,  comcs  to  an  eud. 
Tbe  rest  of  tbe  latter  episode  Tlietis  bebolds  berself.  She 
leaves  tbe  old  man,  and  goes  towards  tbe  spot  wbere  Pbilocel 
is  now  being  brougbt  to  suffer  deatb  by  beiug  burled  from 
tbe  cliff  into  tbc  8(»a.  But  before  the  sentence  is  carried 
out,  Oaelia  arrives  suddenly  upon  tbe  scene,  and  declares 
tbat  it  was  sbe  tliat  bad  plucked  tbe  bougb  and  tbat  Pbilocel 
was  innocent.  Pbilocel  in  grief  and  confusion  denies  tbis, 
and  protests  tbat  sbe  was  too  weak  to  break  tbe  bough. 
(Konsternation  seizes  u|)on  tbe  spectators,  but  tbe  judgcs 
dccidc  tbat  botb  must  die.  Locked  in  eaeb  otber's  anns 
tbev  arc  tbrown  from  tbe  cliff;  but  Tbetis  makes  lier  billows 
swell  up  bigb  to  reccive  tbem  and  brings  tbem  botb  safely 
into  ber  cbariot. 

Tbis  story,  told  by  lirowno  at  great  b^ngtb,  is  founded 
upon  an  episode  in  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liherata  (Canto  II), 
tbougb  Browne  is  a  üttlc  freer  tban  usual  in  tbe  detail»  of 
tbe  story  to  wbicb  be  gives  a  ratber  differcMit  background. 
But  Browne  was  not  tbe  (uilv  imitator  of  Tasso.  In  Uuarini's 
Pastor  Fido  we  find  anotber  story  based  on  tbe  earlier  poet, 
wbicb  Browne  mav  also  bave  known.  In  Tasso  tbe  Situation 
is  as  follows.  Tbe  imagci  of  tbe  virgin  bas  disappcared  from 
tbe  beatben  tempb»  of  tbe  Saracens,  wbere  it  bad  beoh 
placed  in  mockery,  and  tbe  Saraeen  king,  unable  to  find 
out  tbe  transgressor,    determines   to    punisb    tbe  wbole  body 
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of  Christians.     To  save   these  Sofronia,   a  Christian   maiden, 

Claims  the  act  as   hcrs,   and   is   condemned   to   death.     Her 

lover  Olindo  hearing  of  this,  comes  and  finds  Sofronia  bound 

to  the  stake.     To   savc  her  he  asserts  that  it  was  he  who 

stole  the  image,  adding  that  Sofronia  was  too  weak  to  carry 

it  away.     The   king,  enraged,   Orders   both   to   be   burnt  to 

death.     But   as  the  faggots  are  just  about  to   be   lit,   the 

heroine  Clorinda  appears  on  the  scene,  learns  from  an  aged 

man   the    story,    and   saves    the   two   from    death.     Such    is 

Tasso's   story.     Guarini's  has  a  more  pastoral   setting.     The 

shepherdess  Amirilli,  accused  on  a  false  charge  of  unchastity, 

is  condemned  to  death  by  the  priest's  sacrificial  knife,  as  a 

victim   to  Diana.     Her   lover   Mirtillo   ofFers   himself  to   die 

in  her  stead.     But  Amirilli  protcsts  against  this.     The  priest 

however  accepts  Mirtillo's  claim,  and  Amirilli  is  set  free,  and 

Mirtillo  prepares   for   death.     The   revelations   of  the   aged 

Carino  however  release  him  from  this  fate.     Browne  follows 

Tasso  much  more  closely  than  Guariui.    He  differs  from  both 

however   in    reversing  the   position ,   by  making  the  heroine 

and  not  the  hero  the  first  victim  whom  the  other  steps  in  to 

save.     The  argument  made  by  Olindo  against  Sofronia's  guilt, 

stating   that   she    was    too   weak   to   carry  the  image  away, 

Browne  adopts  almost  exactly.     The  part   played   by  Thetis 

corresponds  to  that  of  Clorinda.     Both  learn   the  story  from 

an   aged   man.     The  passage   in  which  Tasso   common ts  on 

the  dispute   of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,   as   to  who  should  bear 

the  guilt,  is  almost   directly  paraphrased  by  Browne.     Tasso 

exclaims : 

**0h  spettaoolo  grnnde,  ove  a  tenzone 
Sono  amoro  e  mngnanima  virtutc; 
Ove  la  raorte  al  vincitor  si  pone 
In  premio  e  '1  mal  del  vinto  h  la  salute". 

Similarly  Browne: 

"Oh  who  did  evor  such  contention  see 
Where  death  stood  for  the  prizc  of  victory  ? 
Whero  love  and  strifo  were  firme  and  truly  knowne, 
And  whore  the  victor  must  be  overthrowno? 
Where  both  pursude,  and  both  held  equaU  strife 
That  life  should  further  death,  death  furtlier  life'\ 
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Browne  took  Tasso's  story  and  fitted  it  to  suit  a  pastoral 
conccption.  Tho  occasion  with  him  is  entirely  different,  as 
is  also  the  preliminary  pari,  in  which  Philocel  resolvcs  to 
savo  Caelia  by  the  saerifice  of  himself.  The  rescue  by  Thetis 
is  also  different  from  that  by  Clorinda,  and  it  is  to  be  noticcd 
that  in  Browne  the  sentencc  of  death  is  actually  carried  out. 
Finally  the  form  of  death  itself  is  different.  For  death  at 
the  stake  Browne  Substitutes  the  fall  from  a  eliff  into  water, 
a  form  of  death  which  Marina  had  twice  adopted  in  the  firat 
Song  of  these  Pastorals,  though  without  sueeess. 

With  the  story  of  Philocel  and  Caelia  the  Second  Book 
draws  to  a  closc.  Thetis  departs  with  the  rescued  lovcrs  and 
rcaches  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  As  she  coasts  along  its  westcrn 
shore,  she  hears  a  voice  singing  a  song  of  lament.  It  is  the 
hapless  Marina,  still  imprisonod  within  Limos'  cave.  Aided 
by  Titon  she  effects  her  release,  and  then  all  together  steer 
on  to  "Thetis  Court". 

In  all  these  stories  there  is  but  little  attempt  made  at 
characterisation.  The  Pastoral  was  extremely  weak  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  the  work  of  Browne  forms  no 
exeeption  to  the  rule.  In  his  plots  and  stories  we  see 
Browne  directly  under  the  influence  of  his  predecessors. 
Many  of  his  stories  arc  borrowed ,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
from  Ovid  and  Spenser.  Less  marked  in  tlieir  influence  on 
Browne  are  Tasso,  Guarini,  Daniel  and  John  Fletcher.  Browne 
adds  but  very  little  to  his  borrowings.  At  most,  he  only 
gives  the  stories  a  more  pastoral  setting.  Wo  see  too  how 
in  him  the  samo  motives  are  repeated  ovor  again.  Browne 
has  little  grasp  upon  lifo  and  human  character.  His  shepherda 
and  shepherdcsses  are  but  shadowy  phantoms,  wholly  destitute 
of  flesh  and  blood,  having  little  in  common  with  the  life 
which  the  poet  saw  around  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL   ASPECTS. 


It  is  now  tinie  to  considcr  tlie  religious  and  moriil  aspects 
of  Browue's  Pastorals,  and  to  see  what  llglit  they  throw  upon 
the  charactcr  of  the  poet  and  of  bis  ago.  Before  Coming  to 
them,  however,  it  will  be  neeessaiy  to  gain  sonie  cloar  con- 
ception  of  the  social  lifo  of  England  under  James  I.  The 
most  marked  feature  of  the  reign  is  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  King  and  Court  on  the  one  band,  and  the  people 
on  the  other.  This  ever-widening  breach  between  the  Court 
and  the  populär  party,  which  later,  and  under  somewhat 
changed  circumstances ,  divided  England  into  two  hostilc 
camps,  Stands  out  in  clear  contrast  to  the  social  lifo  under 
Elizabeth.  The  fear  of  a  Spanish  invasion ,  and  of  a  return 
to  Roman  Catholicism  had  theu  drawn  Queen,  Court  and 
people  into  a  unity  of  aim,  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  With  the  succos- 
sion  of  James  however  all  this  had  been  changed.  The  King 
was  regarded  as  a  foreigner  to  the  day  of  his  death,  while 
the  Court  rapidly  became  a  nest  of  fiivourites  and  parasites, 
whose  sole  attractions  were  a  handsome  face  and  a  glib 
tongue.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  on  the  other  band 
were  being  carried  in  a  totally  different  direction  by  the 
great  tide  of  Puritanism  which  swept  ovcr  the  country. 

The  two-sided  character  of  James  drew  around  him  men 
of  a  vastly  different  character.     On   the  one  band  we  have 
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a  circle  of  thcologians  chiofly  of  the  Anglican  Church; 
on  the  other,  a  band  of  aventurcrs  and  worthless  para- 
sitcs.  Let  US  coneidor  each  in  turn.  With  the  death  of 
Elizabetli  vauished  from  the  court  that  polishcd  society 
talk  of  Lyly  and  Sidney.  The  Plinian  illustrations ,  the 
quaint  antitheses  of  Euphnes,  and  the  gilded  phrases  of  the 
Arcadia,  were  succeeded  by  the  subtleties  of  theology,  and 
the  arguments  on  church  goverment.  The  halo  of  chivalry 
and  romanticism  which  had  lit  up  the  pcrson  and  court  of 
a  Virgin  Queen,  and  had  inspired  the  romantic  and  courtly 
ideals  of  Spenser,  faded  bcfore  the  ungainly  James  into  the 
prosaic  h'ght  of  matter-of-fact  comnion-sense.  But  James  had 
other  and  less  pure  tastes  than  that  for  theology.  From  the 
Company  of  learned  divines  he  passed  to  that  of  boon  com- 
panions,  while  the  court  which  gathered  together  men  of 
learning  and  church  dignitaries  sheltered  also  the  base-bom 
parasite  and  the  profligatc.  The  King,  although  himself 
morally  pure,  had  niany  of  the  lowest  tastes,  and  welcomcd 
as  his  associates  and  frionds  men  of  the  lowest  moral  Stan- 
ding. The  government  of  the  country  was  meanwhile  plaeed 
in  the  hands  of  worthless  favourites,  first  a  Carr  and  then  a 
Villiers,  while  corruption  rose  higher  and  higher  amongst  -the 
State  officials,  tili  it  tainted  the  name  of  Bacon  himself. 
Many  of  the  men  of  highest  standing  in  the  realm  were  in 
the  pay  of  the  Spanish  king. 

But  while  profligacy  and  corru])tion  grew  apace  at  Court, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  moved  steadily  forward  in  the 
aims  which  they  had  set  before  them,  guided  less  by  the 
commands  of  earthly  potentates  than  by  the  watchful  obser- 
vance  of  the  "«rroat  Task-master's  eve".  Puritanism  was 
gradually  assuming  moro  and  more  definite  shape  with  ever 
purer  and  sternor  ideals,  before  which  the  licontiousness  of 
the  Court  stood  out  in  all  its  ugliness.  For  the  favourites  and 
sycophants  around  the  throne  tlio  people  showed  the  deepest 
hatred;  a  member  of  the  ^'Addled  Parliamont*'  of  1013  spoke  of 
those  as  "spaniols  to  the  King,  wolvos  to  the  people**.  Thoy 
maintained  too  a  strenuous  Opposition  to  tlio  King's  attempts 
at  extortion,  and  claimed  as  their  right  political  and  religious 
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freedom.  Such  in  briefwas  the  state  of  England  during  the 
years  of  Browne's  poctical  activity.  It  remains  to  bc  seen 
how  the  character  and  influences  of  his  time  affect  his 
poctry. 

The  first  thrce  Songs  of  the  Britannia's  Pastorais  are 
almost  piircly  pastoral  in  tone.  The  vagaries  of  shephcrds' 
loves  is  the  theme,  and  constancy  alone  of  the  moral  virtuos 
Steps  into  the  foreground.    Constancy,  Marina  declares  to  be: 

'^A  thing  whioh  hoaven  to  all  hath  lent 
To  be  their  vertues  chiefest  ornament^\ 

Moral  beauty,  he  maintains,  is  of  far  more  value  than 
physical: 

"Those  outside  showes  are  toies  which  outwards  snare 
But  vertue  lodgM  within  is  onely  faire". 

This  remains  throughout  charactcristic  of  Browne's  high 
moral  tone.  Ile  strikes  a  similar  note  in  the  seventh  of  the 
Sonnets  to  Caelia: 

"Ti8  not  your  lovely  eye  inforcing  flames, 

Nor  beautious  redd  beneath  a  snowy  skin, 

That  so  much  bindes  me  yours,  or  makes  you  Flamcs, 

As  the  pure  light  and  beauty  shrynM  within. 

The  same  thought,  but  less  clearly  enforced,  characte- 
rises  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido : 

*"£  monströ  ben  che  non  men  bella  h  d^entro 
Di  quel  che  sia  difuori'\ 

Atto  II  Seena  1. 

Milton's  Comus  reflects  the  same  idea: 

'^Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  virtue;  sho  alone  is  free'\ 

Lines  1018-19. 

The  arguments  on  constancy  and  virginity  contained 
in  the  first  two  Songs  recall  similar  arguments  in  the  first 
Sestyad  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander, 

Leander  teils  Hero: 

''Thon  trcnsuro  is  abuscd 
When  niisers  keep  it;  being  put  to  lonn 
In  time  it  will  return  us  two  for  one^\ 
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Similarly  Brownc's  Marina  is  addressed  by  her  rescuer: 

Tiio  IIcaTons  unto  the  world  have  made  a  loane 
And  must  for  you  have  intcrest  Three  for  One". 

Tlic  Xymph's  Song  in  Song  II  gives  a  rather  dark 
picturc  of  human  natiirc.  Man  is  "fcd  with  nought  but  in- 
fclicities";  lifo  is  a  bubble,  whilc  Fate  rulcs  all  our  actions. 
Friends  cling  to  us  only  for  our  wealth ,  which  is  csteemed 
of  more  value  than  virtue  or  Icarning.  This  pessimism  how- 
cvcr  is  rather  afFected  than  sincerc.  This  afFectation  of  mo- 
lancholy  and  pessimism  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
age.  Shakspere  embodies  it  in  the  person  of  the  blasS 
Jaques,  while  its  great  exponent  and  analyser  was  Burton. 
The  compliment  paid  to  the  fair  sex  at  the  close  of  the 
Nymph's  Song  shovvs  that  this  assumed  pessimism  was  rather 
afFected  than  real,  while  we  must  remember  that  Browne 
puts  the  words  of  this  Song  into  the  mouth  of  a  Nymph, 
to  whose  superhumau  naturo  all  that  is  human  is  weak  and 
frail.  In  the  first  three  Songs,  then,  the  moral  element  is 
slight,  and  keeps  in  the  background. 

With  Song  IV  however  Browne  strikes  a  different  notc. 
The  didactie  tone  broadens  and  deepens ,  developing  into 
Allegory  and  Satire.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  upon 
the  oft  -  debated  question  whother  subjects  of  a  religious 
moral  or  political  nature  should  onter  into  the  Pastoral. 
Virgil  had  introduced  such  subjects  into  bis  Eclogues,  and 
these,  rather  than  the  purer  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  became  the 
])attern  for  poets  of  the  Renaissance  age.  Sponsor  in  bis 
ShephercCs  Calendar  comes  very  n(»ar  pure  allegory  at  times, 
while  allegorical  figures  abound  in  the  Masqnes,  many  of 
which  are  of  a  pastoral  nature.  Allegory,  although  ehecked 
by  the  Kenaissance,  was  not  extinguished.  The  Roniantic 
Allegory  of  (ruiHaume  de  Lorris'  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
lives  on  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  and  the  Faerie  Queene. 
The  allegoric  personifications  ap|)ear  as  Knights  Errant  and 
courtly  Damosels.  The  Spensorian  school  is  strongly  alle- 
goric. We  trac(»  the  allegory  clearly  in  Barnfield  who  gives 
US  the  figures  of  Covetousness ,  Conscience,  Adulation  etc.; 
in   Giles  Fletcher's   Mercy,  Justice,  Vainglory,   and   in   the 
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Despair,  Penitence,  Knowledge,  and  Meditation  of  his  brother 
Phineas.  Brovvne's  allegory  is  founded  upon  Pastoralism. 
With  this  it  combines  the  romantic  eourtly  allegory  of 
Sponsor,  as  well  as  the  more  direet  and  satirical  allegory  of 
Langland  and  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Browne,  as  is  proved 
by  the  interest  which  he  took  in  Oecleve's  poems,  and  in 
his  quotations  from,  and  references  to  such  men  as  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  was  an  ardent 
Student  of  Middle  English  literature.  The  introduction  in 
this  fourth  Song  of  some  of  the  traits  of  Middle  English 
satiric  allegory  links  him  to  the  past,  and  plaees  him  on  a 
difFerent  level  from  the  other  Spenserians.  Turning  now  to 
the  Song  itself  we  note  that  the  shepherds  and  shepherdcsses 
vanish  almost  entirely  from  the  scene.  In  their  place  appear 
the  allegorical  figures,  though  framed  indeed  according  to 
pastoral  ideas.  The  chief  allegoric  personification  here  is 
Aletheia  (Truth).  Truth  has  always  been  a  favourite  character 
in  allegoric  literature.  Langland  introduces  Truth  into  his 
Piers  Plowman  and  identifies  the  figure  with  God.  Truth 
however  was  generally  regarded  as  a  female  character,  and 
as  such  appears  in  Remy  Belleau's  Seconde  Jotirnee  de  la 
Bergerie,  in  Barnfield's  Lady  Pecunia^  and  in  Jonson's  Masque 
of  Hymen,  Most  closely  resembling  Browne's  Aletheia  how- 
ever is  the  figure  of  Truth  in  a  Middle  English  Satire  dating 
from  about  the  years  1316 — 17,  while  the  figure  of  Peace 
in  Chapman's  Tears  of  Peace  1609,  bears  also  a  striking 
resemblance.  At  the  beginning  of  Song  IV  Browne  teils  us 
that  Fida's  bind  is  slain  and  devoured  by  the  monster  Riot. 
From  the  mangled  remains  Springs  the  form  of  Aletheia. 
This  metamorphosis  is  clearly  borrowed  from  the  classic  fable 
of  the  Phoenix. 

Aletheia  is  the  only  child  of  Time;  she  is  represonted 
as  a  purely  pastoral  character,  and  like  Pallas  born  without 
a  mother.  The  description  of  her  is  half  romantic  half  reli- 
gious.     On  her  forehead  was  delineated: 

''th'  Autheutiquc  Story 
Of  those  Elect,  whosc  shcepe  at  first  began 
To  nibble  by  the  springe  of  Oanaan^\ 
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while  the  Seers  of  old  dcclared  of  her: 

'^that  for  her  loye  in  timcs  to  come 
Many  should  sceke  tho  Crowne  of  Martyrdome^*. 

Finally  we  are  told  with  the  quaint  incongruity  of  the 
agc  that  tlic  god  Mercuiy  found  in  her  the  **Nil-ultra  of 
human  bcauty**.  The  shepherdess  Fida  worships  her  as  a 
Naiad  or  Fah*y  of  the  woodUinds,  and  seeks  her  hclp.  In 
rcply,  Aletheia  teils  of  her  birth,  of  her  father,  and  of  her 
vvandcrings.  Like  Chapnian's  Peace  she  id  "despis'd  of  all". 
Once  in  winter  time  she  had  songht  refuge  in  an  abbey: 

"an  house  ybuilt  for  holy  deed, 
With  goodly  Arohitoct,  and  Gloistcrs  wide, 
With  groves  and  walkcs  along  a  Rivers  aide". 

This  is  a  good  deseription  of  Tavistock  Abbey  whoso 
groves  and  walks  run  alongside  of  the  Tavy.  Truth  seeks 
admittance,  but  on  giving  her  nanie  is  repulsed  by  the  Porter. 
So  in  the  Midde  Englisli  Satire  of  131«  Truth  is  forbidden 
the  Pope's  palace  vvhere  the  Pope's  clerks  have  eonspired 
against  hini.  Aletheia  takes  refuge  in  an  adjoining  shed, 
and  sees  how  Idleness,  Drunkonuess,  Lust,  Gluttony  and 
Envy  find  admission.  These  figun^s  are  borrowed  more  or 
less  from  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Middlo  FiUglish  literature. 
Envy  rcviles  Aletheia  and  drivos  her  furtlier.  All  night  she 
wanders  through  the  ficlds,  tili  at  last  a  sheep  yields  her  its 
place  behind  a  shrub  to  shelter  her  froiu  tho  vvhid.  This  is 
a  hint  at  the  superiority  of  animal  to  human  nature,  which 
found  favour  with  Browne,  and  finds  a  place  too  in  Chap- 
man's  Tears  of  Peace^  where  Peace,  abandoned  by  men,  is 
followed  by  "the  wood's  four-footed  beasts,  by  two  and  two". 
Aletheia,  overcome  with  grief,  bewails  her  lot  to  Cynthia. 
At  break  of  day  she  repairs  to  a  Prince's  court  where  she 
meets  Greatness.  lUit  Groatness  cannot  help  her.  Her  ser- 
vant  Adulation  would  loave,  if  Aletheia  entered  the  house. 
Similarly  in  the  Satire  of  1316  those  in  high  places  —  counts, 
barous,  and  knights,  —  are  attacked  by  the  poot.  Aletheia 
next  turns  to  tho  city,  but  reflocts  that: 

'^It  was  a  place  whercin  I  was  not  knownc^'. 
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and  turos  aside  accordingly  to  tho 

'^homely  townes 
Sweetly  environcd  with  the  Daisied  Downe6^\ 

Here  she  finds  a  Miller,  Tailor,  and  Weaver,  and  enters 
into  conversation  with  them.  This  gives  Browne  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  attaeking  the  commercial  walks  of  life,  of  which 
these  three  figures  are  typical.  The  Satire  on  the  Trades 
was  a  form  of  Satire  adopted  in  Middle  English  poetry,  bat 
which  the  Roniantic  Satire  of  the  Elizabethan  age  had  thrust 
into  the  baekground.  Marston  while  hitting  hard  on  all  sides 
in  his  Satires  leaves  the  Tradesmen  practically  unseathed. 
He  aiins  at  bigger  game  —  the  courtiers,  lawyers,  and  eoiintry 
squires.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Miller,  Tailor  and 
Weaver  Browne  links  himself  once  more  with  the  past. 
Satire  on  the  Trades  Springs  up  in  English  literature  first 
in  the  thirteenth  Century,  its  original  liome  being  the  sennons 
of  the  clerical  Orders. 

We  have  it  in  the  Dehate  of  the  Carpenter's  Tools 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century,  and  more 
distinctly  in  Langland  and  in  Chaucer.  Langland's  Avarice 
(Piers  Plowman  Passus  V)  has  for  wife  a  weaver  who  uses 
false  weights.  Chaucer  is  fond  of  slyly  hitting  at  the  Miller 
^'that  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold",  while  the  figure  of  the 
Tailor  appears  in  Lyndesay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates^ 
though  the  author  throws  no  stain  upon  his  charactcr.  üas- 
coigne  in  his  Steel  Glass,  who  seems  to  have  had  Chaucer 
and  Langland  before  him,  attacks  all  the  commercial  ranks 
without  mercy.  Browne  refers  to  his  three  tradesmen  rather 
humorously,  thereby  relieving  the  seriousness  of  Aletheias 
narrative.  He  makes  all  three  reply  to  Aletheia  in  the 
technical  language  of  their  respective  trades.  Thus  the 
*  Weaver  exclaims:  — 

Fie  Wench,  your  seife  you  wrong 
Thus  to  let  slip  the  Shuttle  of  your  tong: 
For  marke  me  well,  yea,  marke  me  well,  I  say, 
I  See  you  worke  your  Speeches  Web  nstray. 

In  similar  fashion  the  Miller  and  Tailor  use  their  own 
technique,     This   seems    an  original  introduction   on   the  part 
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üf  Iküwue,  tliougli  tho  podinitry  of  Sliakspere's  Holofernes, 
iiiiitatod  by  Fletclior  in  tlie  Schoolinaster  of  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen^  may  bc  regarded  as  aoalogous. 

Aletbeia  finds  little  syinpatby  in  tbc  roprescntatives  of 
commerce.  Sbe  raises,  tbe  Miller  declares,  too  many  strifes 
between  tbemselves  and  their  bonest  customers.  The  Tailor 
boldly  asserts  tbat  until  tbe  present  oecasion  be  had  never 
Seen  Trutb  or  eveu  beard  of  ber  name: 

**Scene  you?  imy,  tlierein  confident  I  aui 
Nay,  tili  tliis  timo  I  never  lieard  your  name, 
Excepting  oncc,  and  by  this  tuken  cbiefe 
My  neighbour  at  tbat  instant  cald  mo  tbiefe'\ 

Tbi8  recalls  Piers  IMownian.  Tbe  Seven  Deadiy  Sius 
meet  a  Palmer  and  ask  bim  if  be  knows  anytbiug  of  a 
"Corseint  tbat  men  calle  treutbe".     But  be  replies: 

**Nay  80  mo  god  bolpe 

I  soygb  neuere  palrnero  witb  pike  ne  witli  acrippo 
Axen  aftor  bim  er  til  now  in  tbis  place''. 

After  tbe  vvords  of  tbe  Tailor,  Aletbeia  journeys  on  in 
ber  sorrow  and  enters  a  solitary  vale  in  wbicb  sbe  hears  the 
lameuta  of  tbose  bistorical  cbaraeters  to  wbom  \ve  have  al- 
ready  referred.  At  last  sbe  meets  Idya  (England)  bewailing 
tbe  h)ss  of  Prince  Henry.  Idya  welcomes  and  cbeers  her, 
greeting  ber  as  tbe 

''Cbiefest  consort  of  tlie  Fairy  Queone'*. 

Tbis  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ])laces  Aletbeia 
in  still  nearer  relation  to  Spenser's  Umi.  Idya  appeasos 
Aletbeia*s  bunger  witb  cboice  fruits  and  in  ber  Company  ahe 
remains.  Here  tbe  long  narrative  of  Aletbeia  reacbes  a 
close,  and  accompanied  by  Fida  sbe  \v(Mids  ber  way  to  her 
turreted  Palace,  and  promises  to  relate  ber  transforniation 
to  a  bind  at  anotber  time.  Tbis  reference  to  tbe  Palace  of 
Truth  recalls  Langland's  Tower  of  Trutb  in  tbe  first  Passus 
of  Piers  Plowman,  Arrived  at  tbe  pabice,  Browne  takes 
Umve  of  Aletbeia  for  awbile,  and  tnrns  to  follow  tbe  adveu- 
tures  of  Riot. 

Riot,  like  Trutb,  was  a  favourite  cbaracter  in  earlier 
English  literature,  but  Browne's  coneeption  of  Riot  is  entirely 
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difFerent  from  the  usual  oiie  current  in  allogory,  aud  which 
tallies  with  the  meaniug  of  the  word.  The  Riots  of  Piers 
Plowman^  of  Skelton's  Bowge  of  Court ^  and  of  the  Interlude 
of  Youth  are  all  merry  rollickiug  fellows,  heedless  of  the 
law,  and  indulgiug  in  the  lowest  amusenients.  Browne's 
Riot  on  the  other  hand  is  rather  a  personification  of  Cruclty, 
a  cruelty  which  hears  not  the  ery  of  the  orphan  and  widow, 
and  which  rends  in  pieces  the  hind.  Belleau  in  his  Bergerie 
represents  Truth  as  holding  Cruelty  captive.  The  lines  are 
as  follows: 

*^La  Verit^  se  tenoit  aupr^s  d'elle  [la  Piti4] 
Dedans  sa  main  brave  portant  Tescu 
De  vive  Foy  sous  lequel  a  vaiucu 
La  Cruaute  de  aa  dextre  guerriere 
Dessous  ses  pieds  la  tcnant  prisonniere'\ 

Browne's  Riot  recalls  the  Spenserian  Monster,  or  the 
form  of  Marder  in  Chapman's  Tears  of  Peace ,  whom  he 
describes  as: 

*^gnawing  a  reeking  lirnb 
Of  fiome  man  newly  murder'd**. 

Having  devoured  Fida  s  hind,  Riot  steals  away,  and  does 
not  reappear  tili  the  niiddle  of  Song  V,  when,  seeing  Alo- 
theia  aud  Fida  enter  the  palace,  he  determines  to  follow 
theni.  From  this  point  on  his  character  is  entirely  differcnt. 
Ile  no  longer  personifies  Cruelty  but  Fallen  llumanity  seeking 
salvation.  He  is  '*a  sinprest  wight'*,  a  prototype  of  Bunyan's 
Christian.  This  new  conception  of  Riot  is  borrowed  from 
Spenser*s  story  of  the  Red  Crosse  Knight  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Iloliness  {Faerie  Queene  Book  1  Canto  10).  Riot  reaches  the 
Palace  where  Rcmembrance  sits  as  Portress.  The  Porter  of 
Spenser's  llouse  of  Iloliness  is  Ilumilita.  Remembrance  en- 
tirely absorbed  with  the  past  lets  Riot  pass  by  unheeded, 
and  he  enters  into  the  court  of  Remorse  whose, 

^'lily  hand  (not  to  be  lik'd  by  Art) 
A  paire  of  Pincers  beld". 

The  Red  Crosse  Knight  is  handed  over  to  Romorso: 

*^And  Sharp  Keniorse  his  hart  did  prick  and  nip 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  weU  did  play^\ 
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Similarly  Browne'»  liiot  is  fcttcrcd  by  Remorse  in  strong 
iron  chaiDS.  Tlie  Red  Crosse  Knight,  released  from  Kemorse 
and  Penauce,  is  led  later  by  Merey  up  a  steep  aseent  to  the 
Hermitage  of  Contemplation : 

^Thence  forward  by  tbat  painfull  way  they  pas 
Forth  to  an  hill  that  was  both  steepe  and  hy". 

Similarly  Riot  released  from  the  tortures  of  Kemorse 
comes  to  the  hill  of  Repentanee.     Here  there  are  two  paths, 

^One  leading  up  a  hill  Repentanee  way^\ 

the  othcr  dowu  hill  to  the  dismal  abode  of  Despair.  The 
coneeption  of  the  two  paths  and  the  grim  form  of  Giant 
Despair  oceurs  again  in  Biinyan.  Riot  hesitates  for  a  while 
which  path  to  take,  but  finally,  preferring  ease  and  rest, 
chooses  tlie  dowuward  path.  But  here  a  voiee  from  heaven 
bids  him  not  despair  of  winning  heaven,  and  eueourages 
hini  to 

"Climbe  up  where  plcasures  dwell 
In  flow'ry  Allies: 

And  taste  the  living  Well 
That  decks  the  Yallics 

Faire  Metanoia  is  attcnding 

To  crowne  thee  with  those  joyes  which  know  no  ending**. 

Riot,  addrossing  Heaven,  is  still  further  cheered  by  Echo. 
Thus  encouraged,  ho  begins  the  toilsome  aocent,  and  though 
often  hinderod  by  Despair,  reaches  the  toj)  and  enters  the 
Ilouse  of  Re|)ontance,  and  is  brought  by  a  nymph  into  a 
**goodly  Hall"  whore  upon  the  floor: 

"With  ?ack-cloth  olothM  many  in  ashes  sato. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Sonie  with  a  whip  thoir  panipcrM  bodios  bcat; 
Othors  in  fasting  live  and  scldome  eaV\ 

Similarly  in  the  process  of  the  ]{ed  Cross  Knight's 
purification  Sponsor  teils  us 

*'In  ashes  and  sack-cloth  he  did  arrav 
liis  daintie  corso,  proud  huniours  to  abato 
And  dietod  with  fasting  cvery  day 

The  swelling  of  bis  woundes  to  niitigate; 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

And  bitter  Pcnaunoe  with  an  iron  whip 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  evory  day". 
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Metanoia  "vaird  in  coarsest  weeds  of  camels  hayre" 
welconies  Kiot  and  efFccts  bis  metamorphosis. 

His  grisly  sliapc  leaves  him,  and  he  appears  as  a  "gal- 
lant  youth  scarce  skilPd  in  twenty  yeares".  This  metamor- 
phosis recalls  the  change  worked  upon  Aeson  by  Medea,  as 
told  by  Ovid  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
With  the  old  shape  the  old  name  of  Riot  is  abandoned,  and 
he  bears  henceforth  the  pastoral  name  of  Amintas.  So  in 
the  Faerie  Queene^  the  Hermit  Contemplation  gives  to  the 
Red  Crosse  Knight  the  new  name  of  St.  Oeorge,  and  as  St. 
George  is  brought  back  to  Una  (Truth)  and  finally  marries 
her,  so  Metaroia  brings  Amintas  to  Aletheia,  and  the  Song 
ends  with  the  story  of  their  loves.  Besides  Spenser's  Red 
Crosse  Knight  Browne  probably  borrowed  from  Langland's 
Piers  Plowman  in  his  conception  of  the  conversion  of  Riot. 
Langland  teils  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  in  search  of  Truth,  and  of  the  adventures  they  meet 
with  on  the  way.  Piers  Plowman  had  not  lost  its  popularity 
in  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  was  first  printed  in  1550;  a  seeond 
edition  soon  followed,  and  a  third  in  1561.  Gaseoigne  in 
The  Steel  Glass  (1576)  honours  Piers  with  the  follovviug 
lines.  — 

'"Therefore  I  say,  stand  forth  Peeroe  plowman  first 
Thou  winst  the  roome  by  verie  worthinesse^'. 

The  other  leading  allcgorical  figure  of  this  group  is  Time, 
of  whom  a  lengthy  description  is  given.  As  in  the  case  of 
Riot,  so  here,  Browne's  conception  of  Time  is  rather  at  variance 
with  the  conventional  one,  which  makes  of  Time  a  relentless 
power  putting  an  end  to  earthly  joys.  Shakspere  introduces 
Time  as  Chorus  in  his  Winter^s  Tale^  whilc  it  is  a  fairly 
frequent  figure  in  the  Morality,  as  for  example  in  The  Trial 
of  Treasure,  (Dodsleys  "0/d  Plays''  Vol.  III).  Browne's 
conception  of  Time  on  the  other  band  has  a  pastoral  setting. 
Time  is  — 

'^a  iusty  aged  Swaine 
That  cuts  the  greene  tufts  off  th^  enamcl'd  plaine; 
And  with  his  Sythe  hath  many  a  Summer  shorne 
The  plowM  lands  labVing  with  a  crop  of  corne'\ 

QF.  LXXXI.  4 
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Time  it  is  that  trics  men's  worth,  that  marks  the  true 
from  the  fained  lover.  Tu  lüm  come  the  shepherds  to  gather 
tidiügs  of  their  lost  sheep,  for  it  is  amongst  the  shepherds 
that  Time  dwells. 

'*Where  Zephyre  with  the  Cowslip  hourely  dalliea". 

Time  it  was  that  overthrew  those  "Mousters  of  the  Westeme 
Clime",  who  sought  to  min  England  with  their  plottings. 
So  great  is  his  power,  and  so  enduring,  that  eternity  alone 
confiues  him.  In  this  description  Browne  may  have  had  be- 
fore  him  the  picture  whieh  Shakespere  gives  us  of  Time  in 
his  Lucrece: 

^ Timers  glory  is  to  oalm  oontending  kings 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  on  aged  things 

To  wake  tho  niorn  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger,  tili  he  render  rtght; 

To  ruinatc  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours 

And  smcar  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers". 

Bat  the  whole  of  this  allegorical  narrative  of  Alethein, 
Timo,  and  the  Sovon  Deadly  Sins,  which  Browne  has  treated 
in  such  detail  is,  as  Mr.  Goodwin,  following  Mr.  Bullen,  has 
poiuted  out,  ])robal)ly  niodollcMl  upon  a  prose  traet  by  John 
l)ay,  entitled  Peregrinatio  Scholastica  or  Learninges  Pill- 
(jrimage^  and  published  about  1600,  (re-editcd  by  Bullen  in 
his  eollection  of  Day's  Works,  1881).  The  chief  characters 
introdueed  in  this  prose  tract  are  Philosophos  or  Learning, 
Cronos  or  Time  a  serving  man,  and  Alethe  or  Truth  a  page. 
Philosophos  takes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Latria.  But 
Poneria  or  Sin  beguilos  Philosophos  to  stay  with  her.  Mean* 
while  Error  casts  Truth  into  a  slecp,  who  then  loses  sight  of 
Philosophos.  An  attack  too  is  madc  upon  Truth  by  the 
Tradesmen — Butcher,  Baker,  Cheesemonger,  etc.,  very  simi- 
lar  to  the  attack  made  in  Brüannia's  Pastorais,  Uay  intro- 
duces  moreover  the  Sevcn  Deadly  Sins  who  are  disguised  as 
the  Seven  Liberal  Sciences.  In  all  this  we  see  a  very  close 
connection  between  T)ay's  prose  tract  and  Browne's  poem, 
clearly  suggesting  the  modelling  nf  the  latter  upon  the 
former. 
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HaviDg  now  dealt  in  detail  with  the  allegorical  charac- 
ters  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Songs  of  this  Book,  it  remains 
to  treat  of  the  moral  tone  which  underlies  those  characters. 
Of  the  working  out  of  the  allegory  enough  has  already  been 
Said.  We  have  seen  that  the  allegory  has  in  part  been  inter- 
woven  with  satire.  Already  in  Song  II  Browne  is  humou- 
rously  satirical  in  his  picture  of  the  Poetaster  spending  "Many 
a  gray  Goose  quill  uuto  the  handle".  The  story  of  Aletheia's 
wanderings  marks  a  deeper  vein  of  satire.  In  this  story  we 
seem  to  hear  a  transient  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  stern  prophet 
of  the  Malvern  Hills.  But  beside  satire,  Ihese  two  Songs 
are  also  füll  of  deep  religious  feeling.  Bible  story  is  often 
reverently  referred  to,  while  on  more  than  one  oceasion  the 
religious  fervour  finds  expression  in  prayer.     In  the  passage 

beginning: 

**0  thou  Eterne,  by  whom  all  beings  move", 

Browne  comes  very  near  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist. 

The  language  is  biblical,  the  fervour  intense   and  sustaiued. 

In  the  passage  in  Song  V  which  begins: 

^Fye  haplesse  wretoh,  0  thou!  whose  graces  sterving^^ 

the  spirit  is  rather  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  sin  of 
Judas,  Browne  teils  us  rather  eharacteristically,  was  not  so 
mueh  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  as  the  despairing  of  obtaining 
mercy.  The  introduetiou  of  a  prayer  into  poetry  occurs 
repeatedly  in  Du  Bartas,  as  his  Huguenot  soul  rises  into 
adoration  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world.  In  the  refereuce 
to  the  mill  in  Song  IV: 

''that  never  difference  kend 
Twixt  dayes  for  worke  and  holy-tydes  for  rest", 

Browne  betrays  some  thing  like  Puritan  feeling  with  regard 
to  Sunday  observance.  How  streng  were  the  feelings  of  the 
Puritans  at  this  time  against  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  shown 
by  the  faet  that  when  in  1604  the  House  of  Lords  fixed  on 
a  Sunday  for  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  the  Commons 
demanded  another  day,  as  thcy  were  resolved  to  do  no  business 
on  the  Sabbath. 

These  two  Songs  show  further  that  outburst  of  national 
spirit   which   recurs   in   Book  II.     Hatred   of   Spain    and   of 
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Catholicisni  are  clearly  stamped  iu  Browne's  character.  Spain's 

Kiiig   is    ''faithlesse    Gerion",    "perjur'd  Gerion".     The   con- 

coctrng  of  the  Guupowder  Plot  he  attributes   also   to  Spain: 

**Who8e  horrid  bloody  plots  would  bringe 
Gonfusion  on  the  Laureate  Poefs  King^\ 

The  lavish  praise  of  England,  (Idya),  and  of  Prince  Henry, 
refleets  the  same  national  spirit.     Idya  is: 

*^the  most  beautious 
Of  all  the  darllngs  of  Oceanus 
Hesperia^s  envy  and  the  Westerne  pride". 

But  it  is  for  Queen  Elizabeth  that  he  reserves  the  crown  of 
praise,  whom  he  addresses  as: 

*^Thou  nursing  Mother  of  God^s  Israel 

Thou  by  whose  hand  the  sacred  Trine  did  bring 
Us  out  of  bonds,  from  bloody  Bonnering^\ 

The  reference  is  of  course  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  Bonnor. 
With  the  same  national  enthusiasm  he  refers  to: 

*^the  Drake 
That  skowrM  her  Channels  and  destroyM  the  Weede, 
Which  spoyld  her  fishers  nets  and  fishes  breede". 

He  refers  also  to  the  victories  of  Essex  over  Spain,  giving 
expression  to  the  same  national  pride.  With  the  story  of 
lliot's  con Version  \ve  reach  the  end  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Pastorais. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  Book  of 
Britannia^s  Pastorais  is  marked  by  no  great  change  in  moral 
conception  or  feeling,  The  allegorie  eharacters  upon  whom 
the  curtain  falls  at  the  close  of  the  First  Book  find  a  fitting 
suecessor  in  the  figure  of  Limos.  The  first  Song  of  this 
Second  Book  is  however  characterised  by  satire  of  a  more 
personal  and  declamatory  nature  than  that  which  we  havo 
as  yet  noticed  in  Browne.  The  Satire  loses  its  humour  and 
passes  into  declamation  at  once  fierce  and  vigorous.  Tho 
figure  of  Limos  seems  in  many  of  its  aspects  borrowed  from 
Ovid's  "jejuna  Fames"  (Metamorphoses  Book  VHI).  In  order 
however  to  make  a  male  personification  of  Hunger,  (for  all 
Browne's  hurtful  and  destroying  allegorical  ligures  are  male, 
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as  all  the  fair  ones  are  female)  our  poet  has  given  to  Hunger 
tlie.  Grcek  namo  of  Limos.  The  following  are  the  most 
striking  of  the  parallelisms  bctween  Brdwnc's  description  of 
Limos  and  Ovid's  Fames: 

"Hirtus  erat  crinis"  (Meta  VIII.  801). 

*^his  head 
Which  with  a  rough  baire  was  oVe  oovered". 

"Cava  lumina^* 
"His  greedy  eyes  deep  sunke  into  bis  bead'\ 

*pallor  in  ore" 
**—  bis  pallid  cbeekes  — " 

'"Labra  incana  situ  soabrae  rubigine  fauces'^ 
'^His  rusty  teetb  forsaken  of  bis  lips 
As  tbey  bad  serv'd  witb  want  two  prentisbips". 

"Dura  cutis,  per  quam  speötari  viscera  possent 
Ossa  sub  incurvis  extabant  arida  lumbis^*. 

"—  laukest  skin  — " 
^How  many  bonos  made  up  tbis  starved  wigbt 
Was  soone  perccivM;  — " 

**Ventris  erat  pro  ventre  locus,  gonuumque  tumebat 
Orbis,  et  inmodico  prodibant  tubore  ta1i^\ 

"Ilis  belly  (inwards  drawne)  bis  beweis  prest 
His  unfiird  skin  bung  dangling  on  bis  brest 
His  feeble  knees  witb  paine  enougb  upbold 
Tbat  pincd  carkasse  — ". 

Browne  also  borrows  for  his  Limos  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  Ovid's  Erisiehthon ,  over  whom  Fames  had  blown  the 
blast  of  hunger: 

^'Utque  fretam  recipit  de  tota  flumina  terra 
Nee  satiatur  aquis;  peregrinosque  ebibit  omnes: 
Utquo  rapax  ignis  non  unquam  alimenta  recusat 
Innumerasque  trabes  creniat,  et  quo  oopia  major 
Est  data,  plura  petit,  turboque  Toracior  ipsa  est 
Sic  epulas  omnes  Erysicbtbonis  ora  profani 
Accipiunt  poscuntque  simul.  Cibus  omnis  in  illo 
Causa  cibi  est,  semperque  locus  fit  inanis  edendo^\ 

"as  tbe  flame 
Is  never  seene  to  flye  bis  nourisbment 
But  all  consumes;  and  still  tbe  more  is  lent 
Tbe  more  it  covots.     And  as  all  tbe  Floods 
(Down  trencbing  from  small  groves  and  greater  woods 
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The  yast  insatiatc  sea  doth  still  dcvoure 

And  yet  his  thirst  not  quenohed  by  their  power: 

So  ever  should  befall  this  starved  wight 

The  more  his  vyands,  more  his  appetite". 

Browne  gocs  on  to  relate  how  Limos  seizes  the  shephcrdess 
Marina  and  carrics  her  ofF  to  his  cave  dug  deep  in  a  rocky 
islet : 

"against  whose  naked  brest 
The  surges  tilted". 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  cave,  which  like  the  temples 
of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Diana,  in  Chaucer's  KnighVs  Tale  is 
covered  with  paintings.  The  paintings,  as  in  Chaucer's  Temple 
of  Mars,  are  of  a  tragic  character,  agreeing  with  the  nature 
of  their  occupant.  Here  is  painted  the  story  related  by  Josephus 
in  his  Jewish  War^  Book  VI,  Chap.  3,  of  the  Jewish  mother, 
who  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Jerusalem  devoured  her 
child.  Whether  Browne  had  Josephus'  work  before  him  is 
uncertain,  the  dctails  of  the  story  are  at  any  rate  his  own, 
and  not  borrowed  from  Josephus.  It  will  be  perhaps  well 
to  quote  some  of  these  details,  as  it  shows  that  Browne  was 
capable  of  portraying  not  only  the  quiet  scenes  of  pastoral 
life,  but  also  the  tragic  details  of  war  and  famine.  The  dose 
of  the  passage  is  as  follows: 

**At  last  her  minde  meets  with  her  tender  childe 
That  in  the  cradle  lay  (of  Oziers  wilde) 
Which  taken  in  her  armes,  she  gives  the  toat 
From  whence  the  little  wrctoh  with  labour  grcat 
Not  one  poore  drop  can  suoke:  whereat  she  wood, 
Cries  out,  ö  heaven!  are  all  the  founts  of  food 
Exhausted  quito?  and  must  my  Infant  yong 
Bo  fed  with  shooes?  yet  wanting  those  ere  long, 
Feed  on  it  seife?    No:  first  the  roome  that  gave 
Him  soule  and  life,  shall  be  his  timelesse  grave: 
My  dugs,  thy  best  reliefe,  through  griping  hunger 
Flow  now  no  more  my  habe;  Then  since  no  longer 
By  me  thou  canst  be  feed,  nor  any  other, 
Be  thou  the  Kurse,  and  feed  thy  dying  mother". 

The  whole  narrative  is  horribly  vivid.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  is  was  not  so  much  Josephus  as  Dante  who 
suggested  to  Browne  this  story  for  a  picturo  to  deck  Limos' 
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cave.  This  is  made  all  the  more  probable  by  the  reference 
to  the  story  of  Ovid's  Erisichthon  which  follows,  and  which 
also  serves  as  a  picturc  for  the  walls  of  the  cave.  The  coup- 
ling  together  of  the  stories  of  Ovid's  Erisichthon  and  Jose- 
phus'  Jewish  mother  is  efFected  by  Dante  in  the  twenty- 
third  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio.     The   passage   is   as   follows: 

'^Non  orodo  che  cosi  a  buocia  strema 
Erisiton  si  fusse  fatto  secco 
Yer  diguinar,  quando  piu  n^ebbe  tema, 
lo  dicea  fra  me  stesso  pensando:  Ecco 
La  gente  che  perd^  Gerusalemme 
Quando  Maria  nel  figlio  die^  di  becoo^\ 

After  the  description  of  the  paintings  in  the  cave,  Browne 
leaves  for  awliile  the  story  of  Limos,  and  returns  to  that  of 
Thetis,  whose  duty  it  is: 

**unware8  to  spye 
If  any  Mighties  of  her  Empery 
Opprest  the  least^\ 

This  gives  occasion  to  the  poet  to  boldly  attack  the 
corruptions  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.     This   passage 

has  a  distinct  reference  to    the  history  of  the   time,  while  it 

also   shows   the   influence   on   Browne  of    the    satirist   Hall, 

whose  six  books  of  "toothless"  and  "biting"  satires  had 
appeared  in  1597  and  1598. 

The  reference  to  a  King's  — 

^favourites 
Whose  being  great  was  being  Parasites^\ 

and  who  misrepresent  the  true  state  of  afFairs  to  their  monarch, 
seems  nothing  less  than  a  direct  hit  at  the  Carrs  and  Villiers 
who  surrounded  the  throne  of  James.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Couplet: 

''The  divillish  PoHtioian  all  oonyinces 

In  murdring  Statesmen  and  in  poisning  Princes^^ 

as  bearing  reference  to  the  Overbury  trial  of  1615,  when 
the  rumour  spread  that  the  poisoning  of  Overbury  had  been 
accompanied  by  similar  attempts  on  Prince  Henry,  and  even 
on  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine. 
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The  powerful  linc  on: 

"The  Prolato  in  Pluralitics  asleepe" 

refers  to  a  grievance  which  often  arose  during  the  reign.  On 
May  5^**  1604,  the  Commoas  called  a  committee  together  whicfa 
shüuld  propoae  to  the  Lords  that  do  more  dispensations 
might  be  granted  for  pluralities  and  non-residencc.  The  samo 
grievance  was  broiight  up  before  the  king  in  1610,  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  conimand  the  bishops  to  see  that  every 
clergyman  who  had  two  benofices  supplied  a  preacher  to 
instruct  tlie  people  iu  his  absence.  The  equaily  powerful 
line  on  the  nioney-loving  cheating  Citizen  who 

" —  lives  a  Knave  to  leave  his  sonne  a  Knight" 

secms  to  be  a  hit  at  the  practice  of  the  king  to  seil  Enight- 
hoods  and  Barouetcies  to  any  one  who  was  able  to  pay  for 
them.  The  title  of  Baronet  might  be  purehased  for  £  1,080. 
Hall  has  something  siiuilar  iu  his  Satires  (Book  IV,  Sat  II), 
^vhere  he  refors  to  the  old  country  Squire  who  starves  him- 
self  to  make  his  son  a  lawyer  and  a  gentlenian: 

'^For  eise  how  should  his  sonne  maintaincd  bee 
At  Ins  of  Court  or  of  the  Chanccre''. 

At  the  close  of  this  vigorous  passage  Browne  intro- 
duees  a  strikingly  pastoral  note  with  the  couplet: 

**And  free  thero's  none  from  all  this  worldly  strife, 
Except  tho  Shepherds  hcaven-blest  happy  lifo". 

This  first  Song  of  Book  IT  ends  >vith  an  attack  on 
Avariee  called  forth  by  tho  condiict  of  "a  Factor"  who  was 
commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  erect  a  nionunient  to  Spenser, 
(surely  an  interestiug  fact  with  regard  to  the  fame  of  tho 
author  of  the  Faerie  Queene^),  but  who  appropriated  the  money 
for  his  own  selfisli  purposes.  Browne  even  statos  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  Satirist: 

''Some  few  hours  Ile  spend 
In  rough-hcwn  Satyrcs,  and  my  busied  pen 
Shall  jerko  to  death  this  infamy  of  mcn". 

*  See  Prof.  Ilales^  Introduotion  to  Spenscr's  Works 

(Qlobe  Edition). 
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Enough  has  been  said  and  enough  quoted  to  show  that 
Browne  was  quite  capablc  of  cxchanging  the  shepherd's  crook 
for  the  scourge  of  the  satirist  whenever  occasion  sorved.  His 
satiric  lines,  few  in  number  as  they  are,  strike  home  with 
power  and  vigour.  The  force  of  some  of  these  lines  recalls 
Juvenal  as  also  does  the  masterly  use  of  metaphor.  But 
with  Browne  it  is  only  a  passing  mood,  a  swirling  eddy  amid 
the  soft  rippling  flow  of  his  verse.  Browne's  satire,  like  that 
of  Milton  in  Lycidas^  is  vigorous  and  energetic  while  it  lasts, 
but  the  poet  is  glad  to  turn  away  again  to  subjects  of  a 
ealmer  and  homelier  nature: 

'^But  stay  sweet  Muse!  for  beare  this  harsher  straine 
Keepe  with  the  Shepherds;  leave  the  Satyres  Yeine^^: 

So  Milton : 

^Return  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return  Sicilian  Muse 
And  call  the  Yales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowVets  of  a  thousand  hue8^\ 

Lycidaa  11.  132—35. 

The  Second  Song  is  a  return  to  the  more  conventional 
Pastoralism,  w^hile  the  satire  subsides  into  a  lethargic  love 
melancholy,  with  here  and  there  a  toueh  of  fatalism: 

**For  who  so  hath  his  Fates  füll  period  told, 
He  füll  of  yeeres  departs,  and  dyeth  old^\ 

A  contempt  of  wealth,  which  agrees  with  the  Pastora- 
list's  view  of  life  is  also  expressed  in  this  Song: 

''In  getting  wealth  we  lose  our  libertie^\ 

and  again : 

"He  is  not  poorest  that  hath  least  in  störe, 
But  he  which  hath  enough,  yet  asketh  more: 
Kor  is  he  rieh  by  whom  are  all  possest, 
But  he  which  nothing  hath,  yet  asketh  least^\ 

In  the  foUowing  reference  to  the  Hawthorn  we  see  clearly 
an  example  of  Browne's  study  of  the  Bible: 

'^Marke  the  faire  blooming  of  the  Hawthorne-tree 

Who,  finely  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white 

Feeds  füll  the  wanton  eye  with  May's  delight; 

Yet  for  the  bravery  that  she  is  in 

Doth  neither  handle  Card  nor  Wheele  to  spin". 
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This  passage  iä  of  course  in  imitatiou  of  Christas  refe- 
rene  to  the  Lilies  of  thc  Field.  The  Bible  was  at  this  time 
for  the  unlcarned  the  great  literary  storehouse,  and,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Puritans,  their  guide  through  lifo;  while 
even  learned  poets  like  Browne  and  the  Fletchers,  whose 
ränge  of  literature  was  much  wider,  turn  again  and  again  to 
the  Bible  lore  for  ideas  and  illustrations.  Its  influence  upon 
Shakespere  is  well  known.  The  appearance  in  1611  of  the 
Authorised  Version  extended  to  an  amazing  degree  its  popu- 
larity. 

Beforc  passing  to  Song  III,  something  must  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  moral  tone  which  makes  itself  heard  in 
the  beautiful  Song  which  Browne  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Sidney,  beginning: 

"Shall  I  teil  you  whom  I  love?" 

This  Song  sets  forth  in  elear  language  Browne's  ideal 
of  womanhood.  His  ideal  woman  is  one  in  whom  Nature 
appears  unadorned  by  Art.  In  her  every  virtue  finds  a  place. 
Wit  she  has  without  the  desire  to  display  it: 

'^And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 
Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath". 

All  her  senses  are  overruled  by  the  mastering  hand  of 
reason,  while  her  mirth  is  cver  subdued  by  a  seemly  modesty. 
She  is  young,  but  her  eomplexion  and  outward  beauty  are 
of  entirely  secondary  iinportance,  when  compared  with  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  her  moral  nature: 

'^Bc  she  browne,  or  faire,  or  so 
That  she  be  but  somewhile  young 
Be  assurM  'tis  she  or  none 
That  I  loYe  and  loYe  alone'\ 

This  superiority  of  moral  to  physical  beauty  is  less  clearly 
expressed  in  his  descriptions  of  the  shepherdesses  where  he 
is  fettered  by  the  conventionality  of  Pastoralism,  and  describes 
rather  physical  beauty  than  moral.  In  the  personal  poems 
however,  and  especially  in  the  Sonnets  to  Caelia,  it  receives 
clear  enunciation.  In  the  seventh  of  these  Sonnets  addressing 
Caelia  he  says: 
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"Tis  not  your  lovely  eye  inforcing  flames 

That  80  much  bindes  me  yours,  or  raakes  you  Flames 

As  the  pure  light  and  beauty  shrynM  within:" 

Again  in  the  first  Sonnet  speaking  of  his  lost   love  he 

says : 

**What  best  I  lov'de,  was  beauty  of  the  mind". 

Song  III  contains   a  lengthy  description  of  the  Golden 

Age,  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Brown e's 

outlook  upon  lifo  {Weltanschauung)^  in  that  it  expresses  more 

or  less  his  conception  of  an  ideal  life.     These  descriptions  of 

the  Golden  Age  which  oeeur  so  frequently  in  literalure  give 

US,  in  spite  of  their  hackneyed  conventionalities,   some   idea 

of  a  poet's  Ideals.     The  origin  of  these  descriptions  is  found 

in  the   first  Book   of  Ovid's   Metamorphoses ;   all  succeeding 

writers  have  in  tlie  main  remained  true  to  the  picturo  which 

he  has  given  us.     Passiug  by  the  humorous  description  of  the 

Golden  Age  by  Juvenal,  and   imitated  by  Hall,  these  imita- 

tors  of  Ovid  are,  amongst   others,  Boethius,  Dante,  Jean  de 

Meung,  Chaucer,   Tasso,   Cervantes,  and   lastly   Browne.     It 

may  not  be  out  of  place  to   corapare  Browne's   version  with 

that  of  his  predecessors.     He  begins  as  follows: 

''O!  the  golden  age 
Met  all  oontentment  in  no  surplusage 
Of  dainty  viands^'. 

This   idea,   though   perhaps  implied  by  Ovid,  finds  ex- 

pression    first   in  Chaucer's  Former  Age^  where   speaking  of 

the  raen  of  this  former  age  he  says  that  thoy: 

**—  eete  nat  half  y-nough" 

Browne's  next  characteristic  that  they: 

'^Dranke  the  pure  water  of  the  crystall  riir' 

occurs  first  in  Boethius'  Consolatis  Philosophiae  lib.  II  met.  5, 
(Chaucer's  Prose  Version): 

'^Thei  slepen  holesum  slepes  upon  the  gras,  and  dronken  of  the 
rynnyng  watres". 

Browne's  model   was   however   probably   Chaucer   who 
hos  the  line: 

"And  dronken  wnter  of  the  colde  welle". 

Browne's  next  line: 

'^Fed  on  no  other  moats  than  those  they  fed*^ 
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is  of  doubtful  meaniDg.  The  idea  probably  is  that  they  ate 
DO  othcr  meat  than  that  of  the  animals  which  they  as  she- 
pherds  tended.  This  is  an  introduction  on  the  part  of  Browne, 
for  Ovid  and  all  his  Imitators  make  the  dwellers  in  the  Golden 
Age  vegetarians.  Browne's  Golden  Age  however  is  an  age 
of  Pastoralism,  in  which  vegetarianism  is  somewhat  out  of 
place.  It  it  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  same  way  Browne 
does  not,  like  Ovid,  exclude  the  use  of  the  plough  from  his 
Golden  Age. 

The  following  linc: 

^Labour  the  salad  that  their  stomacks  bred". 
is  in  direct  Opposition  to  Ovid,  who  teils  us: 

'^Mollia  securae  peragebant  otia  gente8^\ 

This  conceptiou  of  a  lifo  of  sleep,  such  as  Homer's  lotus 
eaters  led,   is    not  iniitated   by   Ovid's   successors.     Browne 
however  is  the  first  to  introduce  lahour  into  the  Golden  Age. 
Browne's  next  conception  is: 

**Nor  sought  they  for  the  downe  of  Silver  Swans, 
Nor  those  Sow-thistlc  lockes  each  small  gale  fans, 
But  hydes  of  beasts,  which  when  they  liv'd  they  kept, 
Serv'd  them  for  bed  and  cov'ring  when  they  slept. 
If  any  softer  lay,  Hwas  (by  the  losse 
Of  some  rocks  warmth)  on  thicke  and  spungy  messe, 
Or  on  the  ground :  some  simple  wall  of  clay 
Parting  their  beds  from  whcre  the  eattle  lay". 

This  idea  occurs  first  in  Boethius,  and  is  repeated  in  more 
detail  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose: 

^Et  quant  par  nuit  dormir  Yoloient 
En  leu  de  coites  aportoient 
En  lor  casiaus  monceaux  de  gerbes 
De  foilles  ou  de  mousse  ou  d^erbes*\ 

Next  in  Chaucer: 

'^In  cayes  and  in  wodes  softe  and  sweto 
Slepten  this  blessed  folk  withoute  walles, 
On  gras  or  Icves  in  parfit  quiete. 
No  doun  of  f etil  eres  ^  ne  no  blechcd  shete 
Was  kid  to  hem,  but  in  seurtee  they  slepte". 

Chaucer's  ^'doun  of  fethers"  is  evidently  Browne's  "downe 
of  silver  Swans''.  Browne's  introduction  of  the  **beast8  which 
when  they  liv'd  they  kept"  marks  again  the  pastoralist. 
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From  this  point  on ,  Browne  diverges  from  the  de- 
scriptioü  to  attack  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  his  owu  age. 
Every  man  in  the  Golden  Age  was  his  own  physician,  while 
the  diseases  of  a  later  corrupt  age  were  unknown.  Unknown 
too  was  dainty  living.  The  attack  on  the  physicians  of  the 
time  recalls  a  similar  attack  of  Hall  {Toothless  Satires  Book  II, 

Sat.  n). 

Browne  next  praises  the  Golden  Age,  because  it  was  a 
time  when  men  dressed  simply,  were  content  with  flax,  and 
sought  not  for  silks  or  for  costly  dyes; 

•^ünknowne  was  then  the  Phrygian  brodory 

The  Tyrian  purple  and  the  Scarlet  dye, 

Such  as  their  sheepe  clad,  such  they  wove  and  wäre 

Russet  or  white,  or  those  mixt,  and  no  more". 

This  conception  does  not  occur  in  Ovid,  but  is  intro- 
duced  by  Boethius: 

'^Thei  couthe  nat  dien  white  fliess  [fleeces]  of  Sirien  contre 
with  the  blöde  of  a  manar  shelfyshe  that  men  fynden  in  Tyrie, 
with  whiohe  blöde  men  deien  purpur^\ 

Also  Chaucer: 

No  mader  weide  or  wood  no  litestere 

Ne  knew;  the  flees  was  of  his  former  hew". 

Chaucer's  ^'mader"  is  Browne's  "Mader  pits"  and  his  ^'wood" 
is  Browne's  ^'needlesse  woad". 

Jean  de  Meung  and  Cervantes  also  introduce  something 
similar  into  their  descriptions  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Browne's  line: 

*^Through  the  wide  Seas  no  winged  Pine  did  goe^^ 

hails  from  Ovid: 

^Nondum  caesa  suis,  peregrinum  ut  viseret  orbem 
Montibus  in  liquidas  pinus  descenderat  undas^^ 

and  is  introduced  by  almost  all  his  Imitators. 

Browne  next  introduces  something  original  and  truly 
pastoral  in  describing  the  adorning  of  the  shepherds'  homes 
in  the  Golden  Age  with  leaves  and  flowers: 

'^Hung  füll  with  flowres  and  Garlands  quaintly  made 
Their  homely  Cotes  deckM  trim  in  low  degree^'. 
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**Thc  Daizy  scattred  on  each  Mead  and  Downe 
A  golden  tuft  within  a  silver  crowne^\ 

Here  follows  a  long  digression  introducing  a  long  list 
of  wild  and  garden  flowcrs. 

Then  follows  the  following  line: 

^The  Word  of  Mine  did  no  man  then  bewitoh** 

This  idea  of  a  statc  of  socialism,  and  the  sharing  of  all 
things  in  common,  is  absent  from  all  the  abovc-mentioned 
authors  with  one  exception,  that  of  Cervantes,  where  it  occurs 
most  distinctly. 

In  Jarvis'  translation  of  Do7i  Quixote  we  read 

*^—  they  who  then  lived  were  Ignorant  of  these  two  words 
Meum  and  Tuum.  In  that  age  of  innooence  all  things  were 
in  common*^; 

Don  Quixote  had  first  appeared  in  1608.     We  see  its  influence 

on  Fletcher's  Kniyht   of  the  Buming  Pestle.     Cervantes   of 

course  deals  humourously  with  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Browne  next  exclaims   in   admiratiou   of  those  happy 

times : 

'^O  happy  men!  you  ever  did  possesse 
No  wisdome  but  was  mixt  with  Simplenesse ; 
So  wanting  malice  and  from  folly  free, 
Since  reason  went  with  your  Simplicitie^\ 

Ilere  again  Cervantes  comes  nearest  to  Browne  when 
he  says:  ^'Nor  as  yet  were  fraud,  deceit  and  malice  inter- 
mixed  with  truth  and  plain-dealing '. 

Browne  finally  ends  the  long  dcscription  with  the 
following  eloquent  passage: 

*^ —  they  who  in  that  blessed  age  did  move, 
Knew  neither  poYerty,  nor  want  of  love. 
The  hatrcd  whioh  they  bore  was  onely  this 
That  evcry  one  did  hate  to  doe  amisse. 
Their  fortune  stiU  was  subject  to  their  will: 
Their  want  (6  happy!)  was  tbe  want  of  ill^\ 

This  conception  does  not  find  utterance  in  any  of  the 
others.  From  this  detailed  analysis  of  Browne's  Golden  Age 
it  will  be  Seen  that  many  of  his  concoptions  he  borrows  from 
his  predccossors,  notably  from  Chaueer.  He  gives  however 
to   the   pieture  a   more   truly  pastoral  churacter,   and  fiually 
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lays  emphatic  stress  upon  the  moral  purity  of  that  age  of 
gold,  together  with  its  conceptlons  of  soclalism.  Nor  does  he 
let  the  opportun ity  of  attackiog  modern  corruptions  and  vices 
slip  by  unused. 

This  Third  Song  introduces  once  niore  the  allegoric 
figure  of  Limos  (Hunger),  and  relates  his  raid  upon  the 
shepherds'  flocks,  while  they  were  sacrificing  to  Pales. 
Tidings  of  this  raid  are  however  brought  to  the  shepherds, 
who  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  ravager,  capture 
him ,  and  bind  him  to  a  rock  where  he  perishös  of  hunger. 
With  the  death  of  Limos  dies  also  Browne's  allegory.  Hence- 
forth  the  pastoral  coneeption  remains  pure  and  unalloyed  by 
allegory. 

The  most  striking  feature  however  of  this  Song  is  the 
poet's  love  for  his  county  and  his  home.  Throughout  all 
Browne's  poetry  the  the  influence  of  his  home  life  makes 
itself  feit;  here  it  rises  to  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm  which 
shapes  itself  into  the  story  of  the  loves  of  the  Tavy  and  the 
Walla.  This  unpassioned  love  for  his  home,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  we  shall  eonsider  more  fully  in  Part  III, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  Browne's  poetic  treatment  of 
natural  scenery.  Here  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  patriotism 
and  pride  in  his  home  which  finds  such  eloquent  expression. 

"Haile,  thou  mj  native  solle!  thou  blessed  plot 

Whose  equal  all  the  world  affordeth  notl 

Shew  me  who  can  so  many  crystall  Rils 

Such  sweet-cloathM  Yallies,  or  aspring  hils: 

Such  Wood-ground,  Pastures,  Quarries,  welthy  Mines: 

Such  Bocks  in  whom  the  Diamond  fairely  shines: 

And  if  the  earth  can  shew  the  llke  agen, 

Yet  will  she  falle  in  her  Sea-ruling  mcn. 

Time  never  can  produce  men  to  ore-take 

The  fames  of  Oreenvil,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 

Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more 

That  by  their  powre  made  the  Devonian  shore 

Mocke  the  proude  Tagu8^\ 

Already  in  the  introductory  chapter  we  have  spoken  of 

the  greatness  of  Devonshire    in    the  Elizabethan  period,  and 

its   effect  upon   Browne.     The   national   pride   of  the  Eliza- 

bethans  lives  on  in  Browne,    but  it  is  also  supplemented  by 
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a  morc  localiscd  pride  iü  Dcvonshire,  and  above  all  in  hü 
home,  whicli  in  the  Song  before  us,  burns  with  the  white 
light  of  intcnsc  enthusiasni ,  sctting  bis  whole  nature  aglow. 
This  feeling  iö  ahnost  now  in  tbe  history  of  English  literature. 
A  strong  national  pride  is  reflected  in  almost  all  of  the  lite- 
rature vvhicb  sprang  up  in  England  in  the  decadc  afler  the 
Armada,  bat  it  i»  not  supplemented  by  this  local  pride  which 
characteriscs  Browne.  Morcover,  even  this  national  pride  had 
becomc  extinguished  soon  after  the  succession  of  Jamea, 
finding  nothiug  on  which  it  might  feed. 

In  the  Fourth  Song  Browne's  patriotisin  takes  the  form 
of  a  righteous  indignation  at  the  decay  in  the  fleet  since  tbe 
accossion  of  Jarnos.  This  impassioned  outburst  is  called  forth 
by  a  reference  to  tlie  ships  in  Plyinouth  Sound,  which  in 
the  glorious  days  of  Elizabetli  had  sailed  forth  to  triumph 
and  victory  over  Spain  and  the  Inquisition.  But  how  vastly 
different  is  the  prescnt  eondition  of  things  from  that  under 
Elizabeth: 

^liut  now  our  LcadorB  want;  thoso  Yessels  lye 
Kotting  liko  houaes  through  ill  husbandry; 
And  on  thcir  Masts  whcro  oft  the  Ship-boy  stood, 
Or  silvcr  Trumpets  charm'd  the  brackish  Flood, 
Somc  wearied  Crow  is  8et;  and  daily  seeno 
Thcir  sides  instead  of  pitch  calk'd  ^ore  with  groene: 
111  hap  alas  havo  you  that  once  wore  knowne 
By  rcaping  what  was  by  Ibcria  sowne. 
lij  bringing  yealow  sheaves  from  out  thcir  plaine, 
Making  our  Barnes  the  store-house  for  thcir  graine: 
When  now  as  if  we  wanted  land  to  tili 
Whercwith  we  might  our  uselesso  Souldiers  üU: 
Upon  thcir  Ilatchcs  whcre  halfe-pikes  wore  borno, 
In  evcry  chinkc  rise  stoms  of  bearded  corne: 
Mocking  our  idle  timcs  that  so  havo  wrought  us, 
Or  putting  us  in  minde  what  onec  they  brought  U8^\ 

From  the  ships  Browne  turns  to  the  soldiers  who,  out 
of  omploynient  and  in  povcrty,  wandered   througli  the  land. 

^'Can  I  behold  a  man  that  in  tho  field 
Or  at  a  breach  hath  taken  on  bis  Shicld 
Morc  Darts  thun  ever  Roman;  that  hath  spent 
Manv  a  cold  Dencmber  in  no  Tont 
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But  such  as  Earth  and  Ueaven  makc;  that  bath  beenc 

Except  in  Iron  Plates  not  long  timo  seene; 

Upon  whose  body  may  bc  plainly  told 

More  woundH  then  bis  lanke  purse  doth  almes-deeds  bold. 

Ol  can  I  See  this  man  (adventring  all) 

Be  onely  gracM  with  some  poor  Hospital!, 

Or  may  be  worse,  intreating  at  bis  doore 

For  some  reliefe  whom  be  secur'd  before, 

And  yet  not  show  my  griefe?     First  may  I  learne 

To  see,  and  yet  forget  bow  to  discerne. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Ere  I  respect  tbose  times  tbat  ratber  give  bim 
Hundreds  to  punisb,  tben  one  to  relieve  bim". 

This  vivid  picturo  portrays  vory  truly  what  was  tlie 
real  state  of  affairs  at  the  tiiiie  at  whicli  l^rowne  lived. 
Agaiü  aud  again  during  tlic  roign  of  James  I  did  populär 
indignatioii  ariso  at  tho  decay  of  tlie  navy ,  and  at  tho  vast 
corruption  and  niisnianagoniont  wliioli  cliaracterisod  the  whole 
department.  In  the  winter  of  1012 — 18  a  Ooniniission  was 
fornied  to  inquire  iuto  tliese  abuses.  Again  in  1G14,  froni 
the  parliamentary  speeches  of  Winwood  and  Sir  Julius  Caesar 
we  find  that  the  sailors  who  nianned  the  navy  were  unpaid, 
while  the  fortifieations  around  the  coast  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  Browne  wrote  doubtless  about  what  he  had  hini- 
self  Seen  at  IMyniouth,  and  not  on  niere  hearsay.  This  whole 
passage    finds  a    re-eeho    in  Tennyson*s   poeni    on   The  Fleet 

088()). 

In  this  same  Song  Browne  gives  us  a  description  of 
his  own  pursuits  and  pleasures: 

•^Eacb  man  tbat  Hvcs  (aocording  to  bis  powre) 
On  what  be  loves  bestowos  an  idlo  bouro; 
In  stead  of  Houndes  tbat  makc  tbe  woodod  liils 
Talke  in  a  bundred  vovcps  to  tbo  Rils 
I  like  the  pleasing  cadenco  of  a  line 
Strucko  by  the  consort  of  the  sacrod  Nine. 
In  liou  of  Hawkes,  the  raptures  of  my  Soule 
Transcend  their  pitch  and  bnsnr  earths  controule. 
For  running  Horses,  Contemplation  flycs 
With  quiekest  spood  to  win  the  groatest  prizo. 
For  rourtly  dancing  I  can  take  moro  pleasure 
To  heare  a  Verse  keepe  tiine  and  equall  measure. 
QF.  LXXXI.  5 
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For  wiiinin^  liiciies,  scckc  tlic  best  dircctions 

IIow  I  muv  well  subduc  mino  owiic  affoctions 

For  niisin^  Htutoly  piles  for  beircs  to  conic, 

Jicrc  in  tbis  poem  I  crcct  niy  toonibe. 

And  timc  niuy  be  so  kiiide  in  tbcso  wcukc  lines 

To  kccpc  niy  Name  cnroUM  past  bis  that  shines 

In  ^uilded  Marblc  or  in  brazcn  leavos: 

Since  Verse  prcserves,  wben  Stonc  and  Brasse  deceives". 

Ikowno  rcveals  liiinaolf  höre  as  a  man  of  coiitomplation, 
not  üf  action.  Tlie  ploasuros  of  tlio  hunt,  thö  raee-course  or 
tlie  hallrooin  attract  liini  as  littlc  as  tho  raco  for  wealth  or 
tho  oroctioii  of  statoly  maiisions.  Tho  poet's  carcer  can  alone 
offer  charins  to  him.  Ho  is  roady  to  devote  his  whole  lifo 
to  poetry,  and  tlie  oihioation  of  his  nioral  naturo.  The  attaiii- 
ment  of  pootic  fanio  is  his  darling  vvish,  as  it  has  boon  of 
fow  ])oets. 

Tho  roniaining  8on<^s  of  tlio  Pastorals  throw  Httle  further 
light  on  Browno's  nioral  naturo  and  sontimonts.  In  eon- 
chision,  wo  sliall  thoroforo  sook  to  «^ain  sonio  general  con- 
ception  of  Iiro\vno*s  nioral  naturo,  his  outlook  upon  life,  his 
Weltanschiniwifj .  as  rofioctod  in  tho  Britannias  Pastorals. 
His  standp(»int  as  a  inoralist  is  fairly  siinplo.  Ilis  Weltan' 
schatiunf/  is  that  of  a  staunch  <M)ns(»rvativ(»  longing  for  the 
good  old  tinios.  Ho  fools  that  under  Janios  tho  lifo  arouiid 
hini  is  dogonorating.  Ho  is  aglow  with  onthusiasni  for  the 
horoic  a":o  of  Klizab(»th,  i»  which  tho  oarlv  voars  of  his  bov- 
hood  had  hoon  passod;  and  as  in  nianhood's  years  he  looks 
abroad  on  tho  world  around,  ho  fools  the  contrast  botween 
tho  prosont  and  tho  past  vory  koonly.  This  oontrast  finds 
oxprossion  in  his  pootry.  Ho  is  novor  tirod  of  rcforring  to 
Klizaboth,  Drako,  Sponsor  and  Sidnoy,  and  of  dwelliug  on 
thoir  glorious  (h.'ods.  Contrastod  with  this,  ho  fools  his  own 
ago  to  bo  small.  Hrowiu^'s  nioral  naturo  is  too  very  high. 
An  alniost  asc(»tio  tone  provails  lu^ro  and  thore.  The  question 
arisos:  Was  lirowno  a  Puritan?  Froni  his  lottor  to  Sir 
J^onjaniin  Kudyard  writton  in  1()4()  wo  are  lod  to  infor  that 
whon  tho  ('(»nfiiot  hotwoon  Cavalior  and  Koundhoad  reached 
its  aoutor  stagos  Jirowno  sidod  with  tho  King\s  party,  to 
which  also   bolongod    niost  of  his  frionds.     Yot    at   tho  tinie 
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at  which  he  wroto  BrUanuht^s  Pastor  als  ^  whcn  party  spirit 
was  not  so  strong,  and  Puritanism  not  so  uarrow,  wo  fccl 
tliat  he  was  strongly  imbucd  witli  Puritan  ideas.  Ilis  attack 
on  Sunday  work  (T,  4),  his  strong  reproachcs  on  tlio  cor- 
ruptions  of  his  time,  tho  dccay  of  the  flcet,  tho  presence  of 
the  parasite  favouritos  at  court,  as  well  as  tho  sternncss  of 
his  moral  tone,  all  point  clearly  to  a  Turitan  manner  of 
thought.  Yet  greater  than  his  Puritan ism  is  his  hcro-worship, 
his  adniiration  for  the  hcroic  tigures  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
This  is  the  central  point  in  his  Weltanschauung.  For  the 
rest,  his  outlook  is  on  the  whole  that  of  most  pastoral 
poets.  Siniplicity  of  lifo  is  extolled  in  Opposition  to  the  arti- 
ficalities  of  the  Court,  the  haunts  of  the  eountry  in  meadow 
and  vale  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  town. 


5* 


PART  If. 


THE  INTKHPRETATION  OF  NATÜKE  FROM 

OHAUCEK  TO  BACOxN. 


Ihe  poetic  interpretation  ofMan  oq  the  one  haüd,  and 
of  externa!  Nature  on  the  other,  united  though  they  ofteu 
are  in  modern  poetry,  can  hardly  be  said  to  havc  developcd 
on  parallel  lines.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  most  early 
cpie  poetry  Nature  forms  a  distinet  background  to  the  human 
action.  Such  is  the  caso  with  the  lliad^  and  still  more  so 
with  the  Odyssey^  and  with  the  Old  English  epic  of  Beownlf, 
In  the  Sony  of  Roland  and  the  Nibelunyen  Lied  this  back- 
ground of  Nature  is  almost  ontirely  wanting,  and  the  whole 
interest  of  these  epics  lies  in  the  human  action,  and  the  dis- 
play  of  human  passions.  This  lack  of  sympathy  with  Nature 
is  above  all  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Western  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Just  as  in  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Italian  masters  Nature  forms  an  altogether  insignificant 
background,  and  is,  moreover,  represented  as  something  unreal 
and  fantastic,  so  likewise  in  the  poetry  of  this  tinie,  Nature, 
where  introduced  at  all,  is  not  only  of  the  most  meagre 
character,  but  the  representation  of  it  is  almost  always  false 
and  artificial.  ]5ut  at  last  the  time  has  come  in  the  history 
of  nations  wheu  poets  and  painters  alike  have  realised  that 
the  World  of  human  action  has  been  too  much  with  them, 
and  they  havo  fled  from  the  man-made  town  to  the  God- 
made  country.  Sucli  was  tlie  case  with  Theocritus,  eager  to 
escape  from  th(i  busy  lifc  of  Alexandria  away  to  the  hüls 
and  shoros  of  Sicily.  Such  too  was  the  case  with  the  Italian 
Pastoralist^;  such  was  the  case  with  Wordsworth  and  Keats. 
The  interpretation  of  Nature  has  therefore  been  in  many 
instances  a  reaction  from  the  study  of  man.  The  history  of 
the  poetic  interpretation  of  Nature  is  the  history  of  the  evo- 
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liition  of  a  cosmos  out  of  a  ehaos.  To  tlie  poets  of  the 
carly  Middlo  A<>;08  Xature  was  a  cliaos  froiii  a  poetic,  if 
not  also  froni  a  physical  standpoint;  a  chaos  which  no  onc 
couUl,  or  indeod  wishod  to  unrav(d.  A  synipathy  botweeu 
man  and  natiiro  was  unknown  and  unf(dt,  wliile  tlie  thought 
of  studying  naturt^  for  its  owu  sako  prosontod  itsolf  to  nobody. 
The  old  childliko  bidief  in  an  cmbodiod  nature,  a.ssumiug 
human  forms,  and  sliowing  sympatliy  with,  or  airtagonism  to, 
human  naturo  and  human  ondoavour,  su(^h  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  so  cloarly  rovoals,  had  perishod,  and  nothing 
had  as  yet  oome  to  tako  its  phice.  Naturo  was  feit  to  bo 
chaotic,  dead,  uttorly  incapablo  of  stirring  men's  thoughts 
or  men*8  omotions.  The  Hrst  to  break  this  spell,  the  first 
to  grasp,  and  to  rev(»al  to  their  fellow-men  the  beauty  of 
nature,  wer«»  the  Troubadours  at  the  elose  of  the  twelfth 
Century.  Th(M'r  intcM-pretation  of  nature  is  limited,  but  it  is 
sincere.  It  was  the  beauty  of  Spring  which  chiefly  appealed 
to  them ,  but  it  appealed  to  them  strongly.  Theirs  is  the 
childlike  love  for  the  awakeniiig  bud  and  flower,  for  the 
song  of  th(^  birds,  the  shad(^  of  th(^  tre(»s,  the  nnirnmr  of  the 
streams.  It  is  above  at  all  a  tiaice  interpn^tation  of  nature, 
and  as  such  dominates  most  of  tlie  ])oetry  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  a  larg(»  extcnit  that  of  the»  Kenascenee.  Wo 
trace  it  in  the  French  Komancc»,  in  the  lyrics  of  th(»  Minne- 
sänger, in  th(»  tales  of  Hoccaccio,  and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer. 
Eaeh  poet  a<lds,  it  may  be,  some  individual  colouring,  but 
the  main  substanec»  of  their  descriptions  of  nature  is  borrowcd 
from  the  Trouba<lours  of  l^'ovenc<\ 

The  history  of  the  coiitinuous  developinent  of  the  ])oetic 
interpr(»tation  of  natun»  in  Kngland  must  begin  with  the  age 
of  Chaueer.  The  interpretation  of  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
received  a  check  with  the  introdnction  of  Christianity ,  and 
perished  with  the  concpiest. 

The  rnythic  int<M"prefatinn  of  the  Heowulf  e])ic,  and  the 
8ym])ath(^tic  study  of  natun'  for  its  own  sak(\  which  charao- 
terises  tlu»  Kiddle-poetry,  lias  left  unfortunately  no  trace  upou 
the  later  literature.  Chaueer  is  therc^fon.»  our  starting-point, 
the  first  of  a  new  dynasty  to  whoin  tlu»  deeds  and  songs  of 
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the  Anglo-Saxons  wcre  uuknowu.  Ciiaiicor's  intcrprctation 
of  naturc  is,  as  alroady  stated,  in  its  maiii  features  that  of 
the  Troubadours  of  Provence.  He  sliares  with  tliem  that 
sincere  ehildlike  delight  in  a  May  morning.  lle  has  an  in- 
tense  love  for  the  Song  of  the  birds,  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
the  blooni  of  the  daisy  and  the  other  May  flowers,  and  the 
growth  of  fresn  green  grass  with  the  dewdrops  shining  upon 
it.  This  is  the  background  of  nature  which  appears  again 
and  again  in  his  poems.  For  the  other  seasons  of  the  year 
he  has  little  or  no  interest.  As  he  himself  teils  us  it  was 
only  a  bright  Spring  niorning  which  could  entice  him  aw^ay 
from  his  books,  and  lead  him  to  the  nieadows  and  the 
woods. 

Chance^  loved  too  order  in  nature,  llc  had  no  eye 
for  nature's  fond  waywardnessos;  cv(M*ything  niust  be  in  order. 
In  the   Book  of  the  Duchess   he  doscribos  a  wooA  where  — 

•* ftvery  troe  stood  by  him-selve 

Fro  other  wol  ten  foot  or  twelve, 
So  grote  trees,  so  liuge  of  strengthe, 
Of  fourty  or  fifty  fadnie  lengtlie, 

Cleiie  withoute  bough  or  stikke " 

11.  ;51)     41. 

In  Chauc(u*\s  naturo  evorything  is  carefully  trinimed  and 
pruned. 

A  second  characteristic  is  his  tendency  to  cataloyuc 
rather  than  describe  nature.  In  tlio  Parliament  of  Fowls  ho 
gives  US  a  Tree-list  and  a  l$ird-list;  in  the  Tale  of  Sir  TItopas 
we  find  a  list  of  Horbs,  while  Flower-lists ,  niore  or  less 
detailed,  occur  in  sevoral  of  the  ])oems.  (^losoly  connected 
with  this,  we  note  a  markod  pradkal  viow  of  nature  in 
Chuucer.  Jfis  standpoint  is  at  tinies  that  of  the  farnier  and 
practical  agriculturist.  Thus  for  exani])le  in  the  Tree-list, 
{Pari  of  Fowls  17(1  — 182),  it  is  the  usos  which  the  trees  serve 
which  are  nientioned,  and  not  their  i)eauty  of  form  or  colour. 
Milton  characterises  the  elm  as  "star-proof '';  <'haucer  reminds 
the  read(»r  of  its  usc»  in  makini''  cofHiis: 

'*Tlie  pilor  elni,  the  cofre  unto  careyno". 

(Miaucer,  too,  shares  with  most  English  poets  a  fondness 
for  hunting   scenes.     We   have  in  thi»  Book   of  the  Duchess^ 
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and  again  in  the  Knight's  Tale^  detailed  descriptions  of  a 
hunt.  For  tlie  sublime  in  naturc  he  has  no  apprcciation. 
Although  hc  lovcö  the  shade  of  well-ordered  trees,  he  shudders 
at  the  thick  forest: 

•^With  knotty  knurry  bareyno  troüs  oldo". 

It  is  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits,  and  it  h  here  that  he 
places  the  teinple  of  Mars  with  all  its  ghastly  horrors.  Nor 
does  the  sea  appeal  to  his  iniagination.  No  description  of 
Sea-scenery  aeconipanies  the  story  of  Constance's  drifting 
over  the  ocean  in  the  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Law ;  and  though 
in  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Legend  of  Good  Wonien) 
a  seabattle  is  deseribod ,  thore  is  really  little  mention  of 
the  sea.  ^ 

In  all  this,  Chaucer  shows  niost  clearly  the  influeuce 
of  (Tuillaume  de  Lorris,  the  autlior  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Romaunt  of  the  liose,  IJore,  in  the  description  of  the  garden, 
\ve  have  the  sanie  cataloguing  which  we  find  in  Chaucer; 
naniely  a  Bird-list,  Spiee-list,  Fruit-list,  Tree-list  and  Flower- 
list.  Ouillaunic  de  Lorris  reveals,  too,  the  sanie  love  for  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  ilay  nioruing,  togethor  with  the  same 
appreciation  of  order  in  nature: 

•^Li  unglarbrej  fu  loing  de  raiitre  assis 
Plus  de  ciiiq  toises,  ou  de  als". 

N(Mthor  (hiillaunie  de  Jjorris,  nor  Cliauoer,  were  able 
to  appreciate  an  extensive  landscapc,  the  harinony  of  form 
and  colour  in  an  extended  and  distant  view.  They  grasped 
objeets  in  nature  only  as  they  lay  inunc^diately  before  their 
eyes.  But  Chaucor's  interpretation  of  nature  is  not  without 
individualistic  traits,  of  which  the  niost  marked  is  his  Iäcd 
sense  and  appreciation  uf  colour.  This  sense  of  colour,  which 
w(j  note  in  the  d(»scription  of  the  tournanieut  in  the  Knight's 
Tale^  influences  also  his  descriptions  of  nature.  Thus  in  the 
HoHse  of  Ftnnr  we  read : 

''And  nl  thia  bous  of  wbicbe  1  rede 
WaR  niadc  of  twi/jf»e8,  falwe-rodo 
And  grene  ook,  and  som  weren  wbyte  ..." 

11.   1935     .'{7. 
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Similarly  with  tho  description  of  the  cock  in  the  Nim^s 
Priest' s  Tale: 

**lli8  comb  was  reddor  than  tho  fyn  coral, 
And  batailed,  as  it  Avcre  a  castcl-wal. 
llis  bile  was  blaok,  and  as  tho  Ject  it  shoon; 
Lyk  asur  were  his  legges,  and  his  toon; 
His  nayles  whytter  than  the  lilio  flour, 
And  lyk  tho  burnod  gold  was  his  colour^\ 

11.  39—44. 

Secondly,  wc  note  Chauccr'a  common-sensc  in  his  de- 
scriptions.  lle  does  not  indulgo  in  fiiutastic  or  artificial  dc- 
scriptions  of  nature.  His  scenery  is,  with  one  or  two  exccp- 
tions,  thoroughly  English. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  eonsidered  to  what  extent 
Chaucer  reflects  the  sentiment  for  nature  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  With  Dante  and  Petrarch  begins  a  new  era  in 
the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature.  Both  poets,  in  different 
ways,  reveal  to  us  aspects  of  nature,  which  had  before  been 
unknown.  Dante  widens  immensely  the  poetic  ränge  in 
dealing  with  nature;  Petrarch  reveals  the  inborn  synipathy 
betwcen  nature  and  man.  Dante  is  the  first  of  modern  poets 
to  reveal  to  us  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sky.  Take 
for  instance  the  following  description  of  the  sky  at  day  break : 
(Purgatorio  XXX) 

'^Jo  vidi  g\k  nel  cominciar  dcl  giorno, 

La  parte  oriental  tutta  rusata, 

E  Taltro  ciel  di  bei  screno  adorno, 
E  la  faccia  del  Sol  naseere  ombrata, 

iSi  che  per  temperanza  di  vapori, 

L^ooohio  la  sostonca  lunga  fiata*\ 

Or  the  sky  at  sunset:  (Paradiso  XIV.) 

^E  81  oonie  al  salir  di  prima  sera 
Comincian  per  lo  ciel  nuovo  parvenze, 
Si  che  la  vistn  pare  e  non  par  vera". 

Dante  draws  his  similos,  too,  from  almost  cvery  realm 
in  nature.     From  melting  snow  (Purg.  XXX): 

"Sl  como  neve  tra  le  vive  travi, 
Per  lo  dosso  d'Italia  si  congcla 
Soffiata  e  stretta  dalli  yenti  schiavi, 
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Poi  liquofuttii  in  se  stessii  trapcla 

Pur  che  la  terra,  che  perdü  ombra,  spiri, 
Si  che  par  fuoco  fonder  la  candela". 

Froni  birtl-lifo  (Paradiso  XX III): 

'*Coine  Taiigello,  intra  Tamate  frondo, 
Posato  al  nido  de  suoi  dolci  nati 
La  notte  cho  le  cose  ci  nasconde, 

Che,  per  veder  gli  anpetti  disiati, 

E  per  trovar  lo  cibo  onde  gli  pasca, 

In  che  i  gravi  labor  gli  son  aggrati  .  .  .  . 


Froni  the  bitter  north-wiud  (Paradiso  XXVllI): 

"Come  rimane  splendide  e  seroiio 

Ueinisperio  deir  acre,  quando  softia 

Borca  da  quclla  guanciu,  ond*  e  pui  lenu, 
Perche  «i  purga  e  risolve  la  roffia 

Che  pria  'l  turbavn,  si  oho  il  ciel  ne  ride 

Con  lo  bf'lozzo  d'ogni  sua  paroffm". 

Cliaueor,  tli()u«»;li  an  admircr  and  Imitator  of  Danto, 
responds  but  poorly  to  tho  Italiaii  mastor'ö  largor  view  of 
natun».  Jn  bis  intor[)n»tati()n  of  natiin»  Cbauoer  is  a  diäciplo 
of  lioccacjcio  ratbcr  tlian  of  Dante,  and  JJoeeaccio  rarely  risos 
above  th(^  standpoint  of  tli(^  Troubadours.  Still  le^s  is  Chauccr 
influenced  bv  Petrandi.  J^etrarch's  love  for  woodland  soll- 
tudes,  bis  refiective,  sentimental  view  of  naturc^,  above  all  bis 
conce})ti(>n  of  tlie  sympathy  between  natun»  and  man ,  bore 
absolutelv  no  fruit  in  (Miaucer's  mind.  For  a  lY^trarchian 
Interpretation  of  nature  we  niust  wait  still  anotber  Century 
and  a  balf. 

JUit  ^vbile  <l(uilin;^  licre  witli  ('bauet^*,  a  word  must  bü 
Said  eoneernin^  tbe  Interpretation  of  nature  revealed  in  one 
or  two  of  tbe  poets  contemporaneous  witb  bim.  In  tbem,  as 
in  Chaueer,  we  sre  tbe  sann»  fondness  for  aprin«];,  and  tbe 
want  of  appreciation  of  nature  at  otli(»r  seasons  of  the  year, 
wbicb  we  bave  spoken  of  as  cbaraeteristie  of  most  of  the 
])oetry  of  tln?  Middb»  A«»:es,  and  as  markin«;  the  infiuence  of 
the  Troubadour  poets.  Tbus  in  tbe  IJrure,  the  t^reat  poem 
of  th(j  Seotch  arehd(»aeon  J^arbour,  (l.*{2()? — Ion."))  we  find  a 
doscriptlon  of  tbe  Spring;  season    (pilte  In  tbe  manner  of  tho 
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"This  was  in  were,  quhen  vyntir  tyde 
Vith  his  blastis,  hydwis  to  byde, 
Wes  ourdriffin :  and  byrdi8  smale, 
As  thristill  and  thc  nychtingale 
Begouth  rycht  meraly  to  syng, 
And  for  to  roak  in  thair  synging 
Syndry  notis,  and  soundis  sere, 
And  melody  plesande  to  here. 
And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma 
Burgeonys  and  brycht  bluemys  alsua, 
To  vyn  the  heling  of  thar  hevede, 
That  vikkit  vyntir  had  thamc  revede". 

Book  V.  11.  1-12. 

How  far  this  picture  of  Spring  is  based  on  diroct  Obser- 
vation, and  how  for  it  is  au  iniifation  of  vvhat  was  clearly 
enough  a  mere  fashion  in  poetry,  is  perliaps  impossible  to 
say.  It  is,  however,  uncertain,  wlietlier  Barbour  would  havo 
inuch  opportunity  of  Hearing  the  nightingale  in  Scothind.  But 
of  more  importance  than  J^arbour  in  this  interpretation  of 
nature,  is  the  interesting  figuro  of  the  unknown  author  of 
Sir  Gawayve  and  the  Gree7i  KnU/ht  —  the  "Clawayne  poet" 
as  he  is  commonly  called.  This  famous  alliterative  roinance- 
poem  contains  a  very  fine  description,  not  only  of  Spring, 
but  of  Summer  and  Autumn  as  well: 

•^Bot  j)enne  [)e  weder  of  j)e  worlde  wyth  wynter  hit  {)repe3, 
Colde  clenge^  adoun,  cloude^  vp-lyftcn, 
Schyre  8chede3  l>e  rayn  in  schowre^  ful  warme, 
Falle^  vpon  fayre  flat,  flowre^  pere  schewen, 
Bo[)e  grounde3  and  l>e  greue3  grene  ar  her  wede^, 
Bryddes  busken  to  bylde,  and  bremlyoh  syngen, 
For  Rolace  of  l)e  softe  soroer  pat  sues  j)er-after, 

bi  bonk; 

And  blo88ume3  bolne  to  blowe, 

Bi  rawe^  ryoh  and  rouk, 

Pen  note^  noble  in-no^e, 

Ar  herde  in  wod  so  wlonk. 

After  the  sesoun  of  somer  wyth  [)p  soft  wyndo^, 
Quen  ^eferus  syfle^  hymself  on  sedc^  and  erbe^ 
AVola-wynne  is  [)e  wort  [»nt  woxes  [>er-oute, 
When  [»e  donkando  dowo  dropp^  of  ])e  leue^, 
To  bide  a  blysful  blusoh  of  [»e  bry3t  sunne. 
Bot  f)en  hy3e8  horuest,  and  hardenes  hym  sone, 
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Warne^  hym  for  {>e  wyntor  to  wax  ful  rype; 
He  dryucö  wyth  dro^t  J)e  dust  for  to  ryso, 
Fro  ])c  face  of  |)ü  folde  to  fly^o  ful  hy3e; 
Wro[)C  wynde  of  [)e  welkyn  wruBtele^  with  I)e  bunne, 
Po  leue^  lancen  fro  [)e  lynde,  and  h^teii  oii  1)8  grounde, 
And  al  graycs  {)e  grea,  j)at  grene  wat^  ere; 
^enne  al  rype^  and  rotesj  [>at  ros  vpon  fyrst, 
And  [ms  ^irne^  [>e  ^ero  in  ^iaterdaye^  mony, 
And  wynter  wynde;;  ft3ftyn,  as  I»e  worlde  aske^ 

no  sage. 

Til  me3ol-mus  mono, 

Wnt3  cumcn  wyth  wynter  wage: 

Pen  I>cnkke3  Gawan  ful  sone, 

Of  bis  anious  uyage". 

11.  504— 5Jir>  ( Ed.  MorriH.  E.  E.  T.  S.) 

Tills  is  rt  paösa<j;e  vvhicli,  in  its  niasterly  interpretatiou 
of  uature  and  the  change  of  tlie  seasons,  lias  very  few  equald 
indeed  in  the  wholc  ränge  of  Middlo  English  literature.  It 
niarks  a  distinct  step  forvvard ,  when  coinpared  with  the 
narrowed  ränge  of  those  poets  to  wlioni  all  seasons  of  the 
year  except  Spring  wcre  mcaningless.  The  same  wide  ränge 
characterises  the  descriptions  of  nature  found  in  Pearl^  a  later 
work  of  this  '^üawayue-poet".  Ilere,  it  is  not  the  couven- 
tional  Spring  which  is  described,  but  the  month  of  August; 

**To  that  Spot  that  1  in  speche  expoun 

1  entred  in  that  erber  grene, 
In  augoste  in  a  hygh  seysoun, 
Quen  com  is  corven  with  crokez  kene; 
On  huyle  ther  perle  hit  trcndcled  doun, 
Schadowed  this  wortez  ful  schyre  and  schene  — 
Oilofre  gyngure  and  groniylyoun, 
And  pyonys  powdered  ay  betweno'\ 

Strophe  IV. 

So  again  later  on  in  the  sanie  i)oem: 

*'Dubbed  wem  alle  tho  downez  svdez 
With  Crv>tal  klvffez  so  der  of  kvndo: 
Iloltc-wodez  bryght  abouto  hem  bydez, 
0{  bolloz  as  blue  as  ble  of  vnde, 
As  bornvst  svlvor  the  lef  onalvdoz, 
That  thikko  con  tivlle  on  uch  a  tvnde, 
Quen  glom  of  glodoz  agaynz  hom  glydez, 
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Wyth  schymcring  schene  ful  schryllo  thay  schyndo. 
The  giavayl  tliat  oii  groundc  coii  grynde 
Worn  procious  perlcz  of  oryoiit ; 
The  Bunne  bcmez  bot  blo  and  blyiidc, 
In  respecte  of  that  adubbomcnt**. 

Strophe  VIT  (Kd.  Oollanoz). 

Such  passages  as  tliosc  —  and  thero  are  otliers  liko 
thom  —  make  us  fecl  that  in  originality,  and  in  deop  and 
real  insight  into  the  beautios  of  nature  in  her  variod  nioods, 
this  ^Tiawayne-poct"  excollcMl  oven  Chauccr  hiniself,  who 
rarely  oxceeds  thc  bounds  of  convcMitionality  laid  down  l)y 
the  Troubadours,  and  rocognisod  by  Froncli  taste. 

Chaucer'ö  disciples,  in  their  relations  to  nature,  iniitate 
him  with  alniost  servile  fidelity.  The  pictures  of  a  ^[ay 
morning,  the  insistance  of  a  nionotonous  order  and  triinness 
in  nature,  together  with  a  tendency  to  catalogue  nature, 
charaetcrise  niost  English  poetry  down  to  Surrey  and  Wyatt. 
Thus  in  the  Flotrer  and  the  Leaf  the  above  mentioned  order 
in  nature,  the  dislike  of  way wardness  of  growth,  niakes  itsojf 
elearly  feit: 

**....  and  an  eight  foct  or  nine 
Every  tree  wel  fro  bis  fellow  grew". 

In  the  same  poeni  we  have  a  description  of  a  hedge  of 
sycamore  and  eglantine: 

^'Wrethen  in  fere  so  wel  and  cunningly 
That  every  branch  and  leaf  grew  by  mesure 
Piain  as  a  boord  of  oon  height  by  and  by". 

Again,  in  the  poeni  of  the  Ciickoo  and  Nightintjale : 
*'The  floures  and  grass  alike  al  hie". 

In  siniilar  inanner  (-liaucer's  disciples  north  of  the  Tweed 
preserve  the  sanie  traditions,  and  reveal  to  us  a  nature  niodelled 
on  the  poetry  of  C-haucer. 

But  it  is  now  tinie  to  turn  to  a  new  growth  of  poetiy, 
bringing  with  it  a  new  conception  of  nature,  which  arose  in 
Italy  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  Century.  This  is 
the  poetry  of  Pastoralism.  The  niost  characteristic  feature 
in  Chaucer,  as  in  J^occaccio,  is  bis  reaUsm,  This  intense 
realism    rises   in  Boccaccio   and  Chaucer   as   a    great   cry   of 
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rclief  after  thc  moukisli  mysticism  of  tlie  Middle  Agcs.  It 
is  tüo  thc  cry  of  tlio  pe()i)lo,  liailing  with  g;leo  thc  freedom 
of  litcraturo  and  poctry  froin  tho  thraldoni  of  the  cloiater  and 
the  priestly  castc.  Boccaccio  and  (Miauccr  bring  back  litera- 
tiirc  to  the  ungarnishcd  unadorncd  walks  of  daily  lifc,  to  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  a  working,  playing,  wcepiug  and  laughing 
humanity.  Thc  result  was  a  litcraturo  often  coarsc,  but  al- 
ways  sincerc;  oftcn  liccntious,  but  truc  to  life  and  humanity. 
Thcy  paintcd  life  as  tJicy  saw  it  around  thcm,  at  Floren  co, 
or  at  London,  in  tho  strcct,  at  thc  market,  at  thc  dance,  in 
the  alchousc,  or  on  pilgrimage.  This  rcalistic  litcraturo,  ap- 
pealing  as  it  did  to  the  im' d die  classcs,  bore  fruit  in  Italy  to 
a  far  greatcr  cxtcnt  thau  in  England.  Amongst  Chauccr's 
followers  it  was  thc  morc  romantic  of  his  poems,  rathcr  thau 
his  rcalistic  tales  which  found  greatcst  favour.  In  Italy, 
however,  Boccaccios  Decawcrone  gave  birth  to  a  form  of 
litcraturc,  as  intcnsc  and  unvcilcd  in  its  rcalisni,  as  it  is  ex- 
tcndcd  in  its  ränge.  This  was  thc  Norella,  All  the  Xoiellieri 
claimcd  Boccaccio  as  their  master  and  patron-saint,  nnd  thoy 
folh)wcd  his  incthods  of  narration  with  due  fidelity.  These 
Novelle  givc  us  a  truc  picturi»  of  Italian  hovrgeois  lifc,  and 
as  that  lifc  grcw,  with  thc  advance  of  thc  Benascencc,  morc 
and  morc  liccntious  and  impurc,  so  does  also  its  mirror,  as 
<i:ivcn  bv  thc  talcs  of  th(^  Novcllicri. 

rimtcmjHU'ary  with,  but  at  thc  snmc  time  rcactionary 
to,  thc  Norelltf,  aros(»  thc  J^nsforal.  Thc  first  of  thc  Pastora- 
lists  is  Jacobo  Sannazzaro,  whos(»  Arcadla  appcared  in 
ir)()4.  Boccaccio,  indcc(l,  in  tlic  many-sidcdncss  of  his 
genius,  had  tricd  his  band,  a  Century  and  a  half  earlier,  at 
storics  of  a  pastoral  charact(»r.  Ilis  Anicfo  is  of  this  charactcr, 
as  likcwise  his  Filocopo.  But  Boccaccio  was  far  too  mueh 
of  a  rcalist  to  givc  thc  pastoral  much  s(»rious  considcration. 
Poliziano  in  his  FaroJn  di  Orfvo,  and  still  morr  in  bis  lyrics, 
Ijo  linniettina  min,  jind  Tjh  IhlUi  S'n)nmefta,  comcs  much 
nearcr  to  thc  j)astora]  stMnd]>oint.  For  Foliziano  rcflccts  most 
clcarly  thc  ideal  of  thc  l*astoralist,  thc  longing  for  thc  calm 
tran<juillity  of  country  lifr,  thc  sighing  for  ji  lost  (loldcn  Agc. 
Yet  it  is  to  Sannazzaro    that    thc    honour    bclongs  of  haviug 
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created  the  Pastoral,  and  found  for  it  an  Arcadian  home. 
Symonds  says  rightly  in  his  Renaissance  in  lUdy  (Part  II, 
p.  197):  ''To  Sannazzaro  belongs  the  glory  of  having  first 
explored  Arcadia,  mapped  out  its  borders,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name.  He  is  the  Columbus  of  this  visionary  hemi- 
sphere". 

To  understand  and  appreciate  Pastoralism  we  must  ever 
bear  closely  in  mind  its  origin.  The  false,  or  only  half-true 
attacks  of  crities  on  Pastoralism  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  regarded  the  relations  of  Pastoralism  to  contemporary 
literature,  and  have  been  content  to  dwell  on  the  pastoral 
extravagances  of  a  later  age,  instead  of  going  back  to  its 
undefiled  source  in  Sannazzaro  and  Tasso.  We  do  not  judge 
of  Chivalry  according  to  the  extravagances  of  Don  Quixote, 
nor  must  we  judge  of  Pastoralism  according  as  we  find  it 
amongst  the  affected  dames  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Pas- 
toralism is  centred  in  idealistn,  and  arose  as  a  distinct  reaction 
to  the  licentious  realism  of  the  Italian  Novellieri.  This  is 
the  prime  fact  in  its  history.  The  Novella  is  real,  impure, 
and  natural,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word;  the  Pastoral 
is  ideal,  pure,  but  as  a  result,  often  unnatural  and  stilted  in 
style.  The  moral  tone  of  the  Italian  pastoral  is  throughout 
high,  that  of  the  Italian  novella  is  low,  and  utterly  debased. 
The  novella  revels  in  the  dregs  of  Italian  city  life,  the  de- 
bauches  of  the  petty  courts,  the  licentiousness  of  cardinals, 
and  the  intrigues  of  servile  courtiers.  The  Pastoral  brings 
US  into  the  open  air,  to  the  life  of  shepherds,  who,  if  showing 
a  culture  and  refinement  above  their  Station,  yet  live  livos 
of  pure  simplicity,  modelled  after  the  pure  ideals  of  the  Greek 
mind  —  the  ideals  of  Endymion,  Narcissus,  and  Echo.  Pas- 
toralism is  intensely  ideal;  it  is  the  direct  expression  of  that 
longing  for  an  age  of  pure  simplicity,  a  Golden  Age  which 
should  unite  in  itself  the  culture  of  the  Greek  world,  with 
the  simplicity  and  the  moral  beauty  of  the  biblical  Eden.  In 
a  corrupt  age  men  of  purity  and  deep  feeling  naturally  crave 
after  an  ideal.  When  the  Pastoral  arose  the  ideals  of  chivalry, 
which  had  never  been  streng  in  Italy  as  in  France,  were 
wem  threadbare.     Men's  ideal  aspirations  took  in  conscquence 
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a  new  flight,  the  result  of  whicli  was  the  creation  of  Pastoral 
Poetry. 

The  birth-hour  of  the  Pastoral  is  also  the  birth-hour  of 
a  new  ioterpretation  of  nature.  Sannazzaro  introduces  to  us 
his  Arcadia  with  the  followiüg  words.  "Sogliono  il  piü  dele 
volte  gli  alti  et  spatiosi  alberi  negli  horridi  monti  de  la  natura 
produtti,  piü  che  le  coltivantc  piante  da  dotte  mani  expurgate 
negli  adorni  giardini,  ad  riguardanti  aggradare".  These  words, 
forming  as  they  do  the  first  sentence  of  the  Arcadia^  betray 
clearly  a  delight  in  the  waywardness  of  nature,  which  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  trimness  and  order  of  Guillaume  de 
Lorris,  Chaucer,  and  their  followers.  It  is  true,  that,  as  we 
proeeed  with  the  Arcadia,  and  with  Pastoral  Poetry  generally, 
we  miss  "il  piü  dele  volte"  the  "horridi  monti",  and  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  plains  and  the  groves.  Yet  San- 
nazzaro's  landscape  is  freer  and  less  fettered  than  that  of  the 
Chaucerian  School.  In  Chaucer,  nature  is  clearly  in  the  back- 
ground,  entirely  subordinate  to  human  interest;  with  Sannazzaro 
and  the  Pastoralists,  inanimate  nature  steps  clearly  into  the 
foreground,  creating  thoso  idyllic  picturcs,  in  which,  however, 
the  human  interest  in  the  poems  perceptibly  suffers.  Sannaz- 
zaro, like  Dante,  was  an  observcr  of  the  sky  in  all  its  change- 
ful  moods.  The  following  quotatiou  from  the  Arcadia  will 
make  this  clear.  "Era  gia  per  lo  tramontare  del  sole  tucto 
lo  oecidente  sparso  de  mille  varietä  de  nuovolo :  quali  violati, 
quali  ceruley,  alguni  sanguigni,  altri  tra  giallo  et  nero,  et 
tali  si  relucenti  per  la  repercussione  di  raggi,  che  de  forbito 
et  finissimo  oro  pareano".  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  Sannazzaro's  Interpretation  of 
nature.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  pastoral  laudscape^  as  of 
the  pastoral  poeni.  The  landscape  of  the  earlier  poetry  finds 
its  central  dement  in  tlie  garden.  It  is  a  garden  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  Ilomaunt  of  the  Rose  is  laid ;  it  is  to  a 
garden  that  Boccaccio  bririgs  liis  Florentines  in  theDecamerone; 
it  is  in  a  garden  tliat  CMiauccr's  Palomon  and  Arcite  first  see 
the  fair  Emilia.  The  pastoralists  tak(i  us  a  little  farther. 
They  bring  us  to  the  fertile  plaiu,  above  all  to  the  wooded 
Valley,  hill-enclosed,  and  watered  by  a  crystal  steam.     But 
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the  Arcadian  landscape  like  the  Arcadian  shepherd  is  ideal, 
and  as  a  result,  to  a  large  exten t  un natural.  Sannazzaro's 
selectioD  of  Arcadia,  as  the  Pastoralist's  Eden,  an  Eden  uni- 
ting  all  the  beauty  of  Greek  culture  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Bible  störy,  was  singularly  unfortunate.  Arcadia  is,  in 
fact,  a  harren  wintry  land,  with  rugged  mountains,  and  an 
unfruitful  seil,  in  every  respect  opposed  to  the  pastoral  con- 
eeption.  The  only  claim  of  Arcadia  to  be  the  pastoral  Eden 
is  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Pan  found  favour  there.  Vir- 
gil  had  done  somelhing  to  idealise  Arcadia,  but  it  was  San- 
nazzaro,  who  so  utterly  stripped  it  of  its  real  character,  and 
made  it  the  Eldorado  of  the  Pastoralist.  Thus  in  spite  of 
its  beauty,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pastoral  landscape 
18,  to  a  large  extent,  unnatural;  and  unnatural,  because  ideal. 
It  18  a  landscape  of  eternal  Spring,  where  falls  neither  rain 
nor  snow,  where  the  flowers  are  always  blooming,  and  the 
birds  always  singing.  It  is  a  land  of  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  care,  where  ideal  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  "fleet 
the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world",  busied 
only  with  the  care  of  their  sheep,  and  their  own  love-troubles. 
With  such  a  conception  of  life  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
a  good  deal  of  maudlin  sentiment,  the  expression  of  a  watery 
love-nielancholy,  just  as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  land- 
scape from  settling  down  into  fixed  stereotyped  forms  of  pain- 
ful  monotony.  In  Tasso's  Aniinfa,  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
we  see  the  Pastoral  assuming  dramatic  form.  In  the  Amvita 
we  see  the  conception  of  a  sympathetic  nature  clearly  ex- 
pressed. In  both  the  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido,  the 
interest  centres  around  the  characters,  who  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vance  of  most  Pastoral  poetry,  that  they  are  endowed  with 
real  feelings  and  thoughts.  The  landscape  is  rarely  described 
for  its  own  sake;  it  is  introduced  chiefly  as  a  reflection  of 
human  passions. 

The  slighter  work  of  Henryson  and  Barclay  being  set  aside, 
the  Pastoral  may  be  said  to  have  made  its  debiit  in  England 
with  the  appearance  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  1580,  a  work  in 
which  chivalric  and  pastoral  ideals  curiously  intermingle. 
The  landscape  is  throughout  Arcadian  and  pastoral.    Sidney's 
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description  of  Arcadia  in  the  first  Book  of  the  work  may 
bo  quoted  here  as  givin^  the  reader  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
Arcadian  landscape.  **There  werc  hills  which  garnished  their 
proud  heights  with  stately  trees;  hunible  Valleys  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers; 
meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers; 
thickets  which,  being  lincd  with  niost  pleasant  shade,  were 
witnessed  so  to,  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many  well- 
tuned  birds;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with 
sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lanibs,  with  bleating  oratory, 
claimed  the  dams'  comfort:  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old;  there  a  young  shepherdess 
knitting,  and  withal  ainging:  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to 
her  voice -niusic.  As  for  the  houses  of  the  country  —  for 
many  houses  came  under  their  eye  —  they  were  all  scattered, 
no  two  being  one  by  the  other,  and  yet  not  so  far  oflF  as 
that  it  barred  mutual  succour;  a  show,  as  it  were,  of  an 
accompanable  solitarincss,  and  of  a  civil  wildness."  We 
may  search  where  we  will  in  pastoral  literature,  but  we  shall 
scarcely  find  a  better  representation  of  the  pastoral  landscape 
than  that  which  Sidney  gives  us  here.  It  is  a  landscape  of 
intense  beauty,  but  without  sublimity.  The  advance  on  the 
Chaucerian  landscape  is  clcar,  yet  this  pastoral  landscape  ad- 
mits  of  as  little  variety  as  that  of  Chaucer.  It  is  too  an 
ideal  landscape,  which  acclimatises  but  poorly  with  English 
fogs.  In  the  same  Book  of  the  Arcadia  we  have  another 
description  of  the  scenery  around  the  lodge  of  (iynecia  and 
her  daughters.  **It  was  indeed  a  place  of  delight,  for  through 
the  midst  of  it  thcre  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which  did  both  hold 
the  eye  open  with  her  azure  streanis,  and  yet  seek  to  close 
the  eye  with  the  purling  noise  it  mado  upon  the  pebble  stones 
it  ran  over,  tho  fiold  itsolf  being  set  in  some  places  with 
roses,  and  in  all  tho  rest  constantly  preserving  a  flourishing 
green;  the  roses  added  such  a  ruddy  show  unto  it,  as  though 
the  field  were  bashful  at  his  own  beauty  about  it.  As  if  it 
had  been  to  enclose  a  theatre,  grew  sucli  sort  of  trees  as 
iMtlier   excellency  of   fruit,    statelinoss    of  growth,    continual 
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greenness,  or  poetical  fancies  have  made  at  any  time  famous; 
in  most  part  of  which  there  had  been  framed  by  art  such 
pleasant  arbours  that,  one  aoswering  another,  they  became  a 
gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree  almost  round  about,  which  be- 
low  gave  a  perfect  shadow,  —  a  pleasant  refuge  then  from 
thc  choleric  look  of  Phoebus".  These  two  quotations  will 
serve  to  represent  the  character  of  the  pastoral  landscape  at 
the  time  ef  its  first  appearance  in  England.  In  the  Euphues 
Golden  Legacy  of  Lodge,  we  see  a  second  and  less  harmo- 
nious  intermingling  of  the  Ideals  of  chivalry  and  pastoralism. 
It  is  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  timos  that  Shakspere  in 
rehandling  Lodge's  story,  removed  almost  entirely  the  chival- 
ric  dement. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  development  in  the 
Interpretation  of  nature  amongst  Pastoralists  in  England,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  French  pastoral.  The 
French  Pastoral,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  commits  too  often  the 
Capital  crime  of  forming  merely  a  veil  for  events  of  political 
importance,  or  for  introducing  living  personages.  Thus  Marot 
in  bis  Eglogue  au  Rot  introduces  us  to  Francis  I  as  Pan, 
and  calls  himself  le  petit  Robinet,  In  spite  of  this  artificiality 
the  eclogue  gives  us  a  not  unfaithful  account  of  country  life, 
as  when  Robinet  teils  Pan: 

"0  quantesfoys  aux  arbres  grimp6  jay, 

Pour  desn icher  ou  la  pye  ou  lo  geay, 

Ou  pour  jetter  des  fruictz  ja  meurs  et  beaulx 

A  mes  compaings,  qui  tendoient  leurs  Chappeaux*\ 

But  it  is  above  all  others  Remy  Belleau  who  did 
the  most  at  this  period  in  France  to  extend  the  appreciatiou 
of  nature  in  poetry.  Belleau  does  not  aira  at  sublimity;  he 
rather  follows  in  the  steps  of  Anacreon  and  the  Hellenistic 
school  in  raising  the  unheeded  creations  of  nature  to  poetic 
dignity.  Thus  in  his  Petites  Inventions  he  celebrates  in  Ana- 
crooutic  verse  the  Butterfiy,  the  Oyster,  the  Snail,  the  Tor- 
toiso,  the  Cherry.  In  spite  of  an  almost  burlesque  fanciful- 
ness  of  treatment  in  thcse  Petites  Inventions,  a  profound  and 
sympatlietic   Observation    of   the    humble   children    of    nature 
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cannot   be   denied.      The   foUowing   lines   addressed    to    the 
ButterHy  raust  suffice  as  an  example: 

"O  que  j^estime  ta  naissance 
Pour  de  rien  n'avoir  connoissance, 
Gentil  Papillon  tremblotaiit 
Papillon  toujours  voletant, 
Grivol6  de  cent  niilles  sortes 
En  cent  milles  habits  quo  tu  portes, 
Au  petit  mufle  elpphantin, 
Jouet  d^enfans,  tout  enfantin, 
Lorsquc  de  fleur  en  fieur  Bauteile», 
Couplant  et  recouplant  tes  aellen, 
Pour  tirer  des  plus  belies  fleurs 
L*email  et  les  bonnes  odeurs". 

In  his  Bergene,  which  introduces  endlcss  references  to 
contemporary  cvents  and  political  characters,  Belleau  adopts 
the  pastoral  stylo.  The  Uvo  well  known  songs,  in  which  two 
sliepherds  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  recalls  Theocritus, 
celebrate  the  praiscs  of  April  and  May  respectively,  betray 
an  intense  and  genuine  love  for  nature  in  her  sweetest  moods. 
We  will  quote,  however,  the  following  description  of  a 
Summer's  day:  — 

"Tout  estoit  en  chaleur,  et  la  flamnio  ^theree 

Fendoit  le  sein  beant  de  la  terre,  alter ee. 

Les  fruits  dessus  la  brauche  k  Tenw  iaunissovent. 

Et  les  espiä  barbus  aux  champs  se  herrissoyent 

En  bataillons  crestez,  qui  de  face  ^entillc 

Monstroyent  leurs  flancs  dorez  aux  dents  de  la  fauoille. 

L'un  coupe,  Tautre  engerbe,  et  T^piant  glenneur 

Va  tallonant  les  pas  du  courbe  moissonnour, 

Pour  amasser  T^py,  qui  de  ses  niains  suantes 

8e  desrobe,  en  trompant  les  faucilles  mordautes: 

Les  uns  vont  aux  ruisseaux,  de  chaud  presque  taris, 

Pour  refmiohir  leur  gor^je  et  remplir  leur  bari««, 

L^un  aijTuisse  sa  faulx,  et  des  cornes  pointues 

De  sa  fourche  nouailleuse,  et  aux  brcohes  moussues 

Des  ratenux  edentez  i1  replante  des  dents: 

LWtre  de  franc  ozier  tortille  des  liens 

Pour  fagotcr  le  poil,  qu'il  couppc  et  qu'il  ratelle 

Et  prez  tondus  de  frais,  un  nutro  ranionoello 

En  pointes  le  dressant  de  süperbes  mculons 

Le  jouet  quelque  foi^  des  vonteux  tourbillons". 
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Other  details  follow,  but  enough  has  boen  quotod  to 
illustrate  Belleau's  sympathetic  appreciation  of  country  life. 
\Ve  may  search  far  and  wide  amid  the  literature  of  the 
Renascence  before  we  shall  find  so  poetic  and  so  faithful  a 
picture  of  the  harvest-field,  as  that  which  Belleau  gives  us 
here.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  Idyllists 
at  their  best  in  his  rendering  of  the  scenes  of  country  life. 
Ilis  shepherds  are  artificial  and  Arcadian,  but  in  his  inter- 
pretation  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  we  feel  that  we 
are  reading  the  outcome  of  his  own  direct  observations  of 
the  nature  which  lay  around  him.  Not  until  the  days  of 
Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  do  we  find  in  French 
literature  an  appreciation  of  the  homely  scenes  of  nature,  or 
indeed  of  nature  at  all,  at  once  so  keen  and  so  sympathetic. 

After  Remy  Belleau,  the  highly  artificial  interpretation 
of  nature  of  the  PlSiade  falls  exceedingly  flat.  Mythology 
take  the  place  of  description,  while  Pastoralism  soon  becomes 
a  veil  for  every  form  of  extravagance  and  artificiality.  The 
Norman  poet  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  (1535  —  1607),  the 
author  of  the  Foresteries  and  Idillies,  reveals,  however,  in  his 
descriptive  poetry  an  insight  into  nature  and  country  life 
which  is  not  unworthy  of  Belleau  himself. 

Closely  related  to,  and  in  some  measure  at  least  depen- 
dent  on,  the  interpretation  of  nature  of  the  Pastoralists  is  the 
romantic  interpretation  of  nature  which  we  find  in  the  Orlatido 
Furioso,  the  Gernsalemme  Liherata,  and  the  Faerie  Queene, 
In  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser  alike,  we  see  that  delight  in 
the  shady  stream-fed  dales,  which  we  have  marked  as  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  Pastoralist.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ariosto 
had  any  real  and  deep  love  for,  and  appreciation  of  nature. 
His  natural  son  Virginio,  writing  of  his  father  after  his  death, 
says  of  him:  **He  had  but  small  knowledge  of  herbs,  and 
used  to  think  that  whatever  grew  near  the  things  he  had 
sown,  were  the  plants  themselves,  and  watched  them  dili- 
gently  tili  his  mistake  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  I  re- 
member  once,  when  ho  had  planted  capers,  he  went  every 
day  to  see  them,  aud  was  greatly  delighted  at  their  luxuri- 
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ance.     At  last  he  discerned   that  they  were  but  eiders,  and 
that  the  capers  had  not  come  up  at  all."* 

Nor  do  we  find  in  his  poetry  much  to  show  direet  com- 
munion  witli  the  world  of  nature  lying  outside  of  man.  Con- 
summate  artist  as  he  was,  he  knew  how  to  clothe  in  beauti- 
ful  language  the  natural  Observation s  of  others,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  he  really  added  much  that  was  new.  The  foUow- 
ing  description  of  an  islaud  in  the  sixth  Canto,  Stanzas 
19 — 21,  represents  his  ideal  landscape.  Its  close  similarity 
to  the  landscapes  of  the  Pastoralists  is  at  once  clearly  seen: 

Toi  che  Paugel  trascorso  ebbe  gran  spazio 
Per  linea  dritta  e  senza  mai  piegarsi 
Con  larghe  ruote,  omai  delP  aria  sazio 
Cominciö  sopra  una  isola  a  calardi, 
Pare  a  quella  ove,  dopo  lungo  strazio 
Far  del  suo  am  ante  e  lungo  a  lui  celarsi, 
La  vergine  Aretusa  passö  invano 
Di  sotto  il  mar  per  cnmmin  cieco  e  strano. 

"Non  vide  n6  piü  bei  n6'l  piü  giocondo 
Da  tutta  Taria  ove  le  penne  Rtese; 
N6,  se  tutto  ceroato  avesse  il  mondo, 
Vedria  di  questo  il  piü  gentil  paosc; 
Ovo,  dopo  un  giar.^i  di  gran  tondo, 
Con  Ruggier  seco  il  grande  augol  disceso 
Gultc  pianure  e  delicati  colli 
Chiare  acque,  ombrose  ripe  e  prati  nioUi. 

'^Vaghi  bosohetti  di  soavi  allori, 

Di  palme  e  d^  amenissime  mortello, 

Ccdri  ed  aranci  ch^avean  frutti  e  fiori  ^ 

Conteste  in  varie  forme  e  tutte  belle, 

Facean  riparo  ai  fervidi  calori 

De^  giorni  cstivi  con  lor  spesse  ombrelle; 

E  tra  quei  rami  oon  Hicuri  voll 

Cantando  so  ne  giano  i  ro8ignuoli'\ 

Arioöto  rarely  describes  nature  for  its  own  sako,  but 
his  fairly  frequont  similes  aro  drawn  almost  oxclusively  froni 
seenes  of  country  lifo,  and  from  the  aninial  and  plant  world. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  introduction  of  the  ploughman  in  Canto  I, 
Stanza  65: 

*  See  J.  A    Syraondn  Iteuaiif sauer  in  Itaiy  Vul    IV  p.  504. 
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''Qual  istordito  e  etupido  aratore, 
Pol  ch*  h  passato  il  fulmine  si  liova 
Di  \k  dove  raltissimo  fracrore 
Presso  alli  morti  buoi  steso  Ta^eva; 
Che  mira  senza  fronde  e  Benza  onore 
II  pin  che  di  lontan  veder  soleva". 

Likewise  the  reference  to  Autumn  leaves  in  Canto  XXI, 
Stanza  15: 

*'Ma  costei,  piü  volubile  che  foglia 
Quando  l'autumno  h  piü  prWa  d^umore, 
Che  U  freddo  vento  gli  arbori  nc  spoglia, 
E  le  soffia  dinanzi  al  suo  furore*'. 

In  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  we  meet  with  that  mytho- 
logical  representation  of  nature,  which  marks  classical  study. 
This  is  not  altogether  absent  from  the  Orlando.  In  Canto  XX, 
Stanza  82,  of  that  work  we  read: 

"Dal  duro  volto  della  terra  il  Sole 
Non  tollea  ancora  il  velo  oscuro  ed'  atro 
Appena  avea  la  Licaonia  prule 
Per  li  solchi  del  ciel  volto  Taratro". 

But  Ariosto  knew  no  Greek,  and  was  not  quite  at  home 
with  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  raee.  Tasso,  however,  in 
denoting  the  changes  from  night  to  day,  and  from  day  to 
night,  almost  invariably  uses  a  mythological  expression  for 
this  physical  change.  The  following  quotation  (XV.  1.)  will 
serve  to  ilhistrate  this.  The  approach  of  day  Tasso  repre- 
sents  thus: 

''Glä  richiaraava  il  bei  nascente  raggio 

**A11'  opre  ogn'  animal  che  'n  terra  alberga  .  . .  ." 

Again  VIII,  1 : 

"Oiä  oheti  erano  i  tuoni  e  le  tempeste, 
£  cessato  il  sofiiar  d^austro  e  di  coro; 
E  Talba  uscia  della  magion  celleste 
Con  la  fronte  di  rose  e  co'  pi6  d'oro". 

Similarly  of  the  approach  of  Night  VII,  8: 

"Ma  nella  ora  che  '1  Sol  dal  cnrro  adorno 

Scioglie  i  corsieri,  c  in  grembo  «1  mar  sVnnida  ..." 

Such  mythological  expressions  of  physical  phenomena 
cannot  be  said  to  expross  any  individual  conception  of  naturo 
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when  uttered  by  a  modern  and  Christian  poet.  They  merely 
show  US  the  character  of  the  Renascence  in  Western  Europe. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence  of  the 
Pastoral  upon  the  romantic  poets.  This  influence  makes  it- 
self  clearly  feit  in  the  seventh  Book  of  the  Gerusalemme, 
where  the  author  brings  his  h^roine  Erminia  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  old  shepherd,  where  she  for  a  tiine  leads  the  lifo  of 
a  simple  shepherdess.  Similarly,  in  tho  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser 
leaves  for  awhile  his  martial  episodes  to  teil  the  story  of  the 
shepherdess  Pastorella.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Milton  in 
his  Paradm  Lost  follows  in  part  at  least  the  inspiration  of 
the  Pastoral  in  his  picture  of  the  lifo  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Eden  before  the  fall. 

In  Cantos  XV  and  XVI,  Tasso  describes  the  Fortunate 
Isles  and  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress  Armida.  The 
voluptuous  picture  which  Tasso  has  given  us  of  the  luxuriaut 
natural  growth  on  these  isles  expresses  rather  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  than  power  of  Observation.  This  description  Spenser 
borrows  for  his  Bower  of  l^liss  {Faery  Queens  II.  12),  and 
Uiles  Fletcher  for  his  Bower  of  Vainglory  in  ChrisVs  Victory 
and  Triumph^  (Canto  II).  Tasso's  description  contains  passages 
of  inteuse  beauty,  like  the  following,  but  a  certain  unnatural- 
ness  and  artificiality  mar  the  picture: 

**Poi  che  lasciar  gli  aviluppati  oalli. 

In  lieto  aspctto  il  bei  giardin  s^apcrse: 

Aeque  stagnanti,  mobili  origtalli 

Fior  vari  e  varie  piante,  erbe  diverse, 

Apriche  coUinette,  ombrose  valli, 

Selve  e  spelonche  in  una  vista  offerse: 

E  quel  che  '1  hello  e  M  caro  accresco  all'  opre, 

L'arte  clie  tutto  fa,  nulla  8i  scopre". 

xvr,  0. 

"Vezzoei  augelli  infra  le  vordi  frondo 
Tomprano  a  prova  lascivette  note 
Mormora  Taura,  c  fa  lo  foglie  e  Tondo 
Garrir,  che  variamente  ella  percote. 
Quando  taccion  gli  augelli,  alto  rinponde: 
Qiiando  cantan  gli  aiigei,  pii\  licve  HCotc: 
Sia  caso  od  arte,  ora  accompagna,  od  ora 
Alterna  i  versi  lor  a  la  muHica  ura'\ 

XVI,  12. 
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Occasionally,  however,  Tasso  gives  us  pictures  of  Dature 
based  on  direct  Observation ,  and  not  gilded  by  artificial 
beauties,  but  rather  the  fruit  of  bis  glowing  fancy.  The 
foUowing  description  of  early  morning  is  of  this  character. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  once  Tasso  omits  the  mytho- 
logical  setting: 

'^Anoor  dubbia  Taurora,  ed  immaturo 
Neir  Oriente  il  parte  era  del  giorno: 
N^  i  terreni  fendea  Taratro  duro 
N^  fea  il  pastore  ai  prati  anco  ritorno: 
Stava  tra  i  rami  ogni  augellin  securo; 
E  in  selva  non  s^udia  latrato  o  corno : 
Quando  a  cantar  la  raattutina  tromba 
Comincia  alV  arme:  alP  arme  il  ciel  rimbomba^\ 

XI,  10. 

The  following  passage  is  likewise  expressive  of  Tasso's 
direct  and  sympathetic  intercourse  with  nature: 

'^Come  talor  nella  stagione  estiva, 
Se  dal  ciel  pioggia  desiata  scende, 
Stuol  d^anitre  loquaci  in  seoca  riva 
Con  ranoo  mormorar  lieto  V  attende ; 
E  spiega  Pali  al  freddo  umor,  n^  schiva 
Alouna  di  bagnarsi  in  lui  si  rende; 
E  \k  Ve  in  maggior  fondo  ei  si  raocoglia, 
Si  tuffa,  e  spegne  Tassetata  voglia^\ 

Xlir,  76. 

Finally,  we  notice  that  Tasso  shares  Chaucer's  horror  of  the 
dark  forest  with  its  trees  of  uncouth  shape. 

''Sorge  non  lungi  a  le  cristiane  tende 
Tra  solitarie  valli  alta  foresta, 
Foltissima  di  plante  antiche,  orrende, 
Che  spargon  d'ogn'  intorno  ombra  funesta 
Qui  neir  ora  che  U  Sol  piü  chiaro  splende, 
E  luce  incerta  e  scolorita  e  mesta. 
Quale  in  nubilo  oiel  dubbia  si  vede, 
Se  '1  di  a  notte,  o  s'ella  a  lui  succede". 

XIII,  2. 

Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  poetic  Interpretation  of  nature, 
Torquato  Tasso  leads  us  at  once  a  step  backwards,  and  a 
step  forwards;  a  step  backwards,  in  that  he  Substitutes  bor- 
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rowings  from  Greek  mythology  for  direct  Observation ;  a  step 
forward,  in  that  he  brings  new  scenes  in  nature  within  the 
poet's  ken. 

In  Spenser's  interpretation  of  nature  we  see  the 
traditions  of  Chaucer  intermingling  with  those  of  Ariostoii 
Tasso,  and  the  Renascence.  We  see  the  influence  of  Chaucer 
and  of  Medievalism  in  his  fabulous  interpretation  of  nature 
applied  to  didactic  purposes.  We  see  this  in  the  fable  of 
the  Oak  and  the  Briar  in  the  Shepheards  Calender,  and  in 
the  story  of  the  Fox  and  the  Ape  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 
Such  fahles  were  very  populär  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Chaucer  adopts  this  form  of  narrative  again  and  again*. 
Petrarch  did  much  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  fabulous 
representation  of  nature ,  by  revealing  a  new  and  truer 
sympathy  betwecn  nature  and  man.  In  Spenser,  however, 
we  see  a  return  to  the  Medieval  standpoint  in  this  respect. 
Spenser  is  Chauccrian  too  in  his  catalogues  of  natural  objects, 
though  we  find  something  approaching  a  Tree-list  in  Tasso, 
{Gerusalemme  III,  75,  76).  Spenser,  however,  gives  us  at 
least  two  Tree-lists,  {Faerie  Queene  I.  1  and  VergiVs  Gnat); 
two  Flower-lists,  (Muiopotmos  and  VergiVs  Gnat);  a  list  of 
animals  and  birds  of  evil  omen,  {Faerie  Queene  II,  12).  Such 
catalogues  recall  Chaucer  very  vividly.  We  see  too  in  Spenser 
traces  of  Chaucer's  love  for  order  in  nature,  such  as  found 
little  favour,  as  we  have  scen,  with  Sannazzaro.  Thus  in 
the  Faerie  Queene  IV,  10,  24,  he  teils  us  in  his  description 
of  Venus'  Temple: 

'^And  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleycs  dight 
With  divers  trees  enranffd  in  cven  rankeis*\ 

l^ut  Chaucer's  naive  childlike  love  for  May  mornings 
with  thoir  bright  flowers,  their  shady  trees  with  the  song  of 
birds,  and  green  grass  with  sparkling  dew,  undergoes  a 
change  in  Spenser.  It  becoraes  coloured  with  romanticism 
and  Italianised  Hollonisni.  In  the  Faerie  Queetie  we  are 
introduced  to  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Haniadryads;  to  Fauns 
and  Satyrs;  to  **Phoebu8  lanip",  to  "fresh  Aurora",  and  to' 
"Titan  playing  on  the  oastern  streames".  We  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  this  in  Tasso;  in  Spenser  it  becomes  much  more 
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strongly  marked,  and  affects  the  literature  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  not  altogether  healtliily.  Spenser's  nature  is  intensely 
fantastic  and  unreal.  Instead  of  portraying  the  nature  which 
he  saw  around  him  in  Enghind  and  in  Ireland,  he  gives  us 
highly  coloured,  fantastic  pictures  of  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  such  as  existed  only  in  his  own  fancy,  or 
was  borrowed  from  Italy.  His  ideal  landscape  is,  ahnest  to 
the  last  detail,  that  of  the  Italian  romanticists,  —  a  cool  and 
shady  valley  between  two  hills,  through  which  flows  a  gentle 
stream  with  "murmuring  wave  and  lulling  sound",  playing 
with  "the  pumy  stones"  which  it  washes,  Close  at  hand  is 
an  arbour,  with  roses,  lilies,  eglantine,  and.^'wanton  ivy", 
while  in  the  branches  above,  which  keep  off  all  rays  of  the 
sun,  are  singing  a  thousand  birds.  Such  drcamland  visions 
may  have  soothed  the  poet  in  his  exile  in  turbulent  Ire- 
land, but  we  can  hardly  regard  them  as  interpretations  of 
nature.  The  Faerie  Queetie  is  füll  of  descriptions  of  this 
sort.  Amongst  others  we  may  note  II,  5,  29;  III,  5,  39; 
VI,  10,  6. 

Still  more  highly  fantastic  are  the  descriptions  of  Acrasia's 
Bower  of  Bliss,  (II,  12)  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  (IV,  10) 
and  of  the  Garden  of  Adonis  (III,  6).  In  all  three  descriptions, 
especially  in  that  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  we  trace  the  direct 
influence  of  Tasso's  picture  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  and  the 
Bower  of  Armida. 

Sponsor  has,  further,  no  appreciation  for  the  sublime, 
or  even  for  the  wayward  in  nature.  Rocks  and  cliffs  are 
for  him  always  "hideous",  and  "dreadful  to  sight";  the  seaguU 
he  calls  "hoars  and  bace"  (II,  12.  8).  He  cannot  even 
enduVe  the  sight  of  moss  in  a  stream;  it  is  "ragged"  and 
mars  the  silver  waves  (VI,  10.  6).  But  it  is  the  sea  from 
which  Sponsor  shrinks  in  greatest  terror.  In  the  Faerie 
Queene  he  gives  us  occasionally  sea-similes,  but  always  of  the 
sea  in  storm,  before  which  the  ship  shrinks  in  fear.  In  II,  12 
he  gives  us  a  long  description,  borrowed  largely  from  the 
Odyssey,  of  the  sea.  He  teils  us  of  a  sea  which  is  alway 
stormy,  where  at  every  hand  are  whirlpools  and  perilous 
rocks,  and  where  live  all  kinds  of  fearful  monsters,  Wassermen, 
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Sea-satyrs  aüd  **greedy  Rosmarine  with  visages  deforme**. 
But  it  is  in  Colin  Clonts  Come  Home  Againe  that  we  see 
most  clearly  Spenser's  feelings  towards  the  ocean.  Colin 
(Spenser)  relates  his  adventures  as  follows: 

"So  to  the  sea  we  came;  the  sea,  that  is 

A  World  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie, 

Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernesse, 

Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  orie*; 

*And  is  the  sea  (quoth  Coridon)  so  fearfullP 

*Fearful  much  more  (quoth  he)  then  hart  oan  fear: 

Thousand  wyld  beasts  with  deep  mouthes  gaping  direfull 

Therin  stil  wait  poore  passengers  to  teare. 

Who  life  doth  loath,  and  longs  death  to  behold, 

Before  he  die,  alreadie  dead  with  feare, 

And  yet  would  live  with  heart  hälfe  stonie  oolde, 

Let  him  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there**\ 

How  different  is  this  ahrioking  from  the  feeling  of 
exultation  at  being  lords  of  the  ocean  which  thrills  through 
the  early  Anglo-Saxon  poetry;  and  yet  Spenser  lived  and 
wrote  at  a  time  when  Englishinen,  and  friends  indeed  of  his 
own  circle,  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  mere   cocke-shells. 

Occasionally  Spenser  gives  us  pictures  of  English  scenery 

and    country   life   which   we   feel   to    be   based  on   his   own 

personal  Observation.     The   description  of  the  observance  .of 

May-Hiorn    in    the    Shepheards    Calender  ^    {May)    is    of   this 

character : 

•^Yougthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where 
To  gather  May  buskets  and  smelling  brere^\ 

Siniilarly  in  VirgiVs  Gnat^  (10.  11)  in  the  description 
of  the  shephord  leading  his  flocks  to  pasture: 

**To  an  high  mountaines  top  he  with  them  went 
Where  thickest  grassc  did  oloath  the  open  hüls; 
They  now  amongst  the  woods  and  thickets  ment, 
Now  in  the  vnllios  wandring  at  their  wills, 
Spread  thcmselvos  farre  abroad  through  each  deseont, 
Some  on  the  soft  greene  grasse  feeding  their  fills, 
Some,  clambring  through  the  hollow  cliffcs  on  hy 
Nibble  the  bushie  shrubs  which  growe  tliereby'\ 
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"Others  the  utmost  boughs  of  trees  doe  crop, 

And  brouze  the  woodbine  twigges  that  freshly  bud; 

This  with  füll  bit  doth  catch  the  utmost  top 

Of  8ome  soft  Willow,  or  new  g^owen  stud ; 

This  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramble  leaves  doth  lop, 

And  chaw  the  tender  priokles  in  her  cud; 

The  whiles  another  high  doth  overlooke 

Her  owne  like  image  in  a  ohristall  brooke". 

The  same  true  and  unfantastic  interpretation  of  nature 
appears  in  The  Riiines  of  Rome  (XXX): 

'^Like  aR  the  seeded  field  greene  grasse  first  showes, 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  stalke  doth  spring, 
And  from  a  stalke  into  an  eare  forth-growes 
Which  eare  the  frutefull  graine  doth  shortly  bringe; 
And  as  in  season  due  the  husband  mowes 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  faire  yeallow  heares, 
Which,  bound  in  sheaves,  and  layd  in  comdy  rowes, 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stackes  he  reares: 
So  grew '\ 

In  such  passages,  revealing  as  they  do  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  common  sights  of  country  life, 
we  have  far  more  real  Interpretation  of  nature,  than  in  the 
fantastic  pictures  of  Bowers  of  Bliss,  or  in  similes  drawn 
from  the  combats  of  lions  and  tigers,  such  as  are  only  too 
frequent  in  the  Faerie  Queene, 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general   fantastic  representation    of 

nature  which  dominates  in  most  of  Spenser's  verse  he  did  much 

to  awaken  in  English  poetry  that  appreciation  of  an  innate  sym- 

pathy  existingbetween  nature  and  man,  which  we  have  already 

characterised  as  Petrarchian.     After  Petrarch  it  soon  became 

populär  with  the  Italian  Sonueteers,  and  grew  in  time  to  an 

artificial  mannerism.     In  Spenser  we  see  it  expressed,  not  so 

much  in  the  Faerie  Queene^  as  in  the  personal  poems,  and  always 

with  a  genuine  touch  of  poetic  feeling.     Thus  in  Colin  Clonts 

Come  Home  Af/aine,  Hobbinol  addressing  Colin,  says: 

**While8t  thou  wast  hence,  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie: 
The  woods  were  heard  to  wailo  füll  many  a  sythe, 
And  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  complaine: 
The  fields  with  faded  flowers  did  seem  to  mourne, 
And  all  their  flocks  from  feeding  to  refraine: 
The  running  water  wept  for  thy  returne, 
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And  all  their  fish  wlth  languor  did  lament; 
But  now  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods  reviye, 
Sith  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  meriment, 
That  US,  late  dead,  has  made  againe  aliye*\ 

The  Epithalamion,  which  mark's  Sponser's  highest  poetic 

soarings,  is  füll  of  this  sense  of  sympathy.     Speaking  of  his 

wedding  night  he  says  : 

'*But  let  the  night  be  colme,  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afray: 
•  •••••• 

And  let  the  mayds  and  yongmen  cease  to  sing; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho  ring''. 

In  the  Spenserian  school  we  trace  very  clearly  the 
influence  of  the  master.  Draytou,  both  in  his  Endymion 
and  Phoebe^  and  still  more  in  his  Polyolhlon^  where  he  makes 
cvery  river  the  dwelling  place  of  a  Nyniph,  reflects  the  mytho- 
logical  represeutation  of  nature  of  which  Spenser   is  so  füll. 

In  the  Endymion  and  Phoehe  we  have  the  stock  de- 
scription  of  a  grove ,  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  poetry 
of  this  period: 

'"lipon  this  mount  there  slood  a  stately  Grove 
Whose  reaching  armes  to  olip  the  Wclkin  strove; 
Of  tufted  Cedars,  and  the  branching  Pine, 
Whose  bushy  tops  themselves  doe  so  intwine, 
Ah  seemM  when  Nature  ^nt  this  work  begun 
Sho  then  conspir'd  against  the  picrcing  Sun^\ 

Then  follow  lists  of  trees  and  flowers  growing  in  this 
grove.  The  Polyolhion^  in  spite  of  its  topographical  charactor, 
is  hy  no  moans  wanting  in  keen  Observation  of  nature.  In 
8ong  XIII  we  find  a  long  list  of  birds,  and  in  Song  XV  of 
flowors,  which,  though  drawn  up  in  catalogiie  order,  are  free 
from  artificiality. 

Barnfield ,    in    his    slighter    work ,   brings   us   into   still 

more  direct   contact    with   nature   and   country   lifo.     In  The 

Äffedionate  Shepheard  he    sets   forth    in  simple   manner   the 

plcasures  and  purauits  of  the  country: 

''If  thou  wilt  comc  and  dwell  with  nie  at  honie 
My  sheep-cote  shall  bo  strowd  with  new  greene  rushes 
Weple  haunt  the  trembling  Prickets  rr  thpy  rome 
Aitout  the  fields,  along  the  hauthorne  bushes; 
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I  have  a  pie-bald  Curro  tu  hunt  the  Hare 
So  we  wiU  live  with  daintie  forrest  fare". 

Similarly  in  The  Shepheards  Contmt^  Barnfield  gives  us 
another  genuine  picture  without  artificial  adornment  of  May- 
day  amusements  in  the  country: 

**He  leads  his  "Wench  a  Country  Ilom-pipe  Round 
About  a  May-pole  on  a  Iloly-day; 
Kissing  his  lovely  Lasse  (with  Garhinds  crownd) 
With  "whooping  heigh-ho  singing  care  away; 
Thus  doth  he  passe  the  inerry  month  of  May 
And  all  th'  yere  after  in  delight  and  joy 
(Scorning  a  king)  he  oares  for  no  annoy". 


But  the  most  faithful  disciple  of  Spenser  is  Giles 
Fletchor  in  his  Christ's  Victory  und  Triumph  (IGIO).  Ilis 
description  of  the  Bower  of  Vainglory  in  Canto  II  is  in  niore 
or  less  close  imitation  of  Spenser's  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  of 
Tasso's  Bower  of  Armida.  Spenser's  mythology,  too,  livcs 
on  in  Fletcher's  Substitution  of  Titan,  and  Phoebus'  lamp, 
for  the  sun;  Aurora,  for  the  dawn,  etc.  Characteristic  of 
Fletcher,  however,  is  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmists  in  describing  nature.  This  is  of  course  in  keeping 
with  his  biblical  subjeet.  The  following  passage  (Canto  lY) 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this: 

**Hark  how  the  floods  elap  their  applauding  hands, 

The  pleasant  Valleys  singing  for  delight 

And  wanton  niountains  dance  about  the  lands, 

The  while  the  fields  Struck  with  the  heavenly  light 

Set  all  their  flow'rs  a  smiling  at  the  sight ; 

The  trces  laugh  with  their  blossoms,  and  the  Round 

Of  the  triumphal  shout  of  praise  that  crownM 

The  flaming  Lamb,  brcaking  through  heav'n  hath  passage  found". 

In  such  language  does  Fletcher  hail  the  risen  Christ. 
The  sympathy  feit  by  the  extcrnal  nature  here  expressed  is 
not  so  much  a  reflectiou  of  Petrarcb's  interpretation  of  nature, 
as  of  that  of  the  early  llebrew  puets,  who  saw  in  all  the 
creations  of  nature  the  manifestations  of  the  Almighty  Ood. 
In  the  sanie  Canto  the  rejoicing  of  bird-  and  fiower-life  at 
Christ's  resurrection  is  thus  further  expressed: 

QF.  LXXXI.  7 
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"Th'  engladdenM  spring,  forgetful  now  to  weep 

Began  t'  emblazun  froni  her  leafy  bed: 

The  waking  swallow  broke  her  half  year's  sleep 

And  every  bush  lay  deeply  purpured 

With  violets,  the  woods  late  wint*ry  head 

Wide  flaming  primroses  set  all  on  fire, 

And  his  bald  trees  put  on  their  green  attire, 

Aniong  whose  Infant  leaves  the  joyous  birds  conspire". 

It  is  liardly  iicccssary  to  examine  in  detail  the  inter- 
pretatiou  of  uaturo  of  all  Spenserian  and  Elizabethan  poets. 
All  follow  nioro  or  loss  closely  in  the  steps  of  Spenser.  In 
DanioFs  two  Pastoral  Plays.  The  Qrieen^s  Arcadia ,  and 
Ilymen^s  Triumph,  \ve  soe  the  infiuence  of  the  Aminta  and 
//  Pastor  Fido  clearly  delineated. 

In  Shaksj)ore  we  find  not  merely  a  faithful  portrayal 
of  the  heautiful  in  natiiro,  but  also  of  the  sublime,  Shakspore, 
though  raroly  dc^picting  nature  for  its  own  sako,  elaims  all 
its  niauifestations  for  the  working  out  of  his  dramas.  Space 
does  not  perniit  höre  of  a  detailed  discussion  of  Shakspere's 
conception  of  nature;  for  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
r.  C.  Hense's  Shakespeare  (Halle,  1884.  Chapter  lY.  Sliako- 
sp(uu*os  Naturanschauung) ;  and  to  ßiese's  work  on  Die  Ent- 
Wickelung  des  Naturgefühls  im  Mittelalter  mid  in  der  Neuzeit 
(Leipzig  1892),  Chapter  YI:  Das  Sympathetische  Natur- 
gefühl Shakespeare's.  Shakspere  does  not,  like  the  Idyllist, 
paiiit  nature  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  in  its  relation  to  man. 
Tli(*  sense  of  sympathy  between  man  and  nature  to  whicli 
Petrarch  givos  expression,  is  that  whieh  Shakspere  most 
cloarly  and  niost  sul>liniely  enunciat(»s.  This  sympathetic 
(M)nception  of  naturo  finds  (»xpression  in  all  Ins  dramas,  yet 
raroly  with  such  forcc  as  in  tlio  description  of  the  storm  in 
King  Lear: 

Liar.   *'Rumblo  thy  bellyfull  ^^pit,  firol  spout,  r«in! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thiindcr,  firc,  are  niy  daughters: 
I  tax  not  you,  von  olonionts,  with  unkindness ; 
I  nover  gavo  you  kingdom,  callM  you  ohiMren, 
Yoii  owo  nie  no  subscription;  why  thon,  lot  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure :  höre  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infinn,  woak  and  dospisM  old  man: 
But  yot  1  call  you  sorvilo  niinistorR, 
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That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joinM 
Y'our  high  engender^  battles,  gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     0!  Ol  'tis  foul!" 

III,  2. 

The  following  equally  famous  passage  froni  As  Yon  Like 
It  oxpres8es  tlie  saine  sympathy  botween  man  and  nature  in 
a  difFerent  niood : 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  bis  head; 

And  this  our  life,  cxempt  from  public  baunt, 

Finds  tongue»  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything". 

Sliakspere  claimed  the  wholo  of  nature  for  his  kingdom, 
rarely,  however,  describing  it  for  its  own  sake;  but  introducing 
it  as  a  refiection  of  human  thought  and  human  action.  Nature 
in  its  sublimest,  as  well  as  in  its  humblest  creations,  in 
storm  and  in  calm,  all  finds  expression  in  Shakspere's  poetry. 
Something  may  here  be  said  with  regard  to  Shakspere's 
relation  to  the  conception  of  nature  which  we  see  in  the 
English  populär  Ballads  and  in  English  folklore.  The  Ballad- 
literature  reveals  to  us  a  conception  of  literature  at  once 
simple  and  naive.  It  expresses  an  intense  delight  in  tho 
green-wood,  in  the  returu  of  Spring,  in  the  first  primrose,  in 
May-morning  amusements,  in  the  heather  on  the  moor.  It 
is  a  limited,  but  a  natural  conception  of  nature.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  Teutonic  conception  of  fairies  and  elves, 
some  frieudly,  somc  unfriendly.  This  concepti(m  of  nature 
of  the  English  Ballad  and  English  folklore  Shakspere  raises 
in  his  dramas  to  a  higher  and  more  poetic  level,  without  at 
the  sanier  time  injuriug  its  natural  and  populär  character.  We 
see  his  handling  of  fairy-lore  in  the  description  of  Queen 
Mab  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  (I,  4),  and,  in  still  further  detail, 
in  the  story  of  Oberon,  Titan ia,  and  Puck,  in  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream.  The  love  of  the  green-wood  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  Ballad,  he  expresses  again  and  agaiu  in  the 
songs  of  his  dramas,  but  above  all  in  As  Yon  like  It,  The 
spirit  of  the  Ballad  with  its  naive  conception    of   the    green- 

7* 
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wood  is  here  most  strongly  emphasized,  above  all  in  tlie  soDgs 
of  Amiens,  Shakspcre's  sweetost  singer: 

**Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  bis  merry  note 
Unto  the  aweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  conie  hither,  vorne  hither. 
Tiere  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather". 

II,  5. 

Similarly  the  song  of  the  Pages  (V.  H): 

'^It  was  a  lover  and  hin  lass 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino 
That  oVr  the  grecn  corn-field  did  pass 
In  the  springtime,  tlie  only  i)retty  ring  tinie, 

Whon  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acrea  of  the  rye 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  oountry  folks  would  lie, 
In  springtime  ete. 

This  rarol  they  began  that  hour 

With  a  liey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 
llow  that  lifo  was  but  a  flower, 
In  springtime  etc. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

Witli  a  hoy,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hi'y  nonino; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime. 
In  springtime  etc." 

In  such  songa  as  those  \ve  soe  tho  lialhul  in  its  highest 
and  pnrost  flights.  Shakspore  here,  in  As  You  Like  It,,  seema 
tu  have  introduoed  this  simple  naive»  oonception  of  naturo, 
which  wo  see  in  the  ßallad,  in  direet  Opposition  to  the  arti- 
fieiality  of  tlie  Italian  pastoral,  as  we  find  it  above  all  in 
Lodge's  rendering  of  the  sann»  story  in  Kuphtfcs  Golden 
Lff/acf/,  As  You  Likc  It  is,  in  faet,  in  Shaksj)ere's  oon- 
ception of  the  aniorons  Silvias,  who  is  the  ccniventional  type 
of  8hej)hcrd ,    with    his    (uidleHs   sighings    "uimui   a    niidnight 
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pillow",  alrnost  a  satirc  ou  the  Pastoral.  Tho  healthy,  deep, 
but  subdued  lovc  of  Rosalind,  and  the  preteuded  love  of 
Touchstone,  both  stand  out  iu  direct  contrast  to  the  effeminate 
languishiugs  of  Silvhis. 

Thus  Shakspcre  reveals  to  us  a  uature,  of  which  no 
poet  beforc  him,  in  the  ancient,  or  iu  the  modern  world,  had 
a  coneeption.  He  givcs  us  uo  theorics  as  to  the  origin  of 
nature:  he  regards  uature,  ueither  iu  the  light  of  the  early 
llebrew,  to  whoui  it  is  the  manifestatiou  of  God's  workiugs, 
nor  iu  the  pantheistic  light  of  niuch  modern  poetry.  He 
takes  uature  as  he  finds  it,  iu  all  its  creations,  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  shows  to  us  its  deep  sympathy  with  the  world 
of  human  action.  He  shows  us  iu  uature  a  faithful  mirror 
of  our  own  thoughts  aud  feelings. 

After  Shakspcre,  the  other  dramatists  reveal  to  u«  little 
that  is  new  in  their  interpretation  of  the  natural  world.  The 
Masque,  it  may  be  added,  favours  the  mythological  con- 
eeption of  nature.  Before  Coming  to  Browne,  however, 
something  must  be  said  of  John  Fletchcr's  Pastoral,  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  This  play,  while  following  the  pastoral 
coneeption  in  its  geueral  outline,  marks  a  distinct  advance 
towards  naturalness  and  simplicity  iu  pastoral  poetry.  It  has 
all  the  grace  of  Sidney's  descriptiou  of  uature  in  the  Arcadia^ 
with  infinitely  moro  truth  to  nature.  The  scene  is  indeed 
laid  in  Thessaly,  but  the  scenery  is  English,  though  occa- 
sionally  his  knowledge  of  nature  fails  him.  Thus  in  I,  1,  he 
calls  the  squirroKs  teeth  brown,  just  as  his  namesake,  Giles 
Fletcher,  in  a  passage  quoted  above,  makes  the  swallow 
indulge  in  a  six  mouths'  sleep.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  show 
that  the  study  of  natural  history  was  still  in  its  childhood. 
But  the  author  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  usually  just 
and  natural  in  his  coneeption  aud  rendering  of  uature  and 
country  lifo.  How  true  to  uature  is  tho  following  descriptiou 
of  day-break  (IX,  4) : 

'*Sce  the  day  begins  to  breuk 
Aiid  tho  light  Hhoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  fire;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
Whilüt  the  morDing  doth  unfold; 
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Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse, 
And  the  sqirrel  from  the  boughs 
Lcaps,  to  gct  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carola  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  noto  and  many  a  lay". 

Note  hcre  the  words:  ''the  wind  blows  cold".  A  little 
later,  (V.  1)  we  read : 

"Clasp  your  cloaka  fast,  lest  they  yield 
To  the  bitter  north-east  wind". 

The  introdiiction  of  a  "bitter  north-east  wind"  in  a 
Pastoral  is  clcarly  a  stop  towards  naturalness,  such  as  tlie 
conventional  Pastoralists  would  never  have  sanctioncd.  Nor 
is  Fletcher  wanting  in  the  grace  of  natural  description  which 
charactcrises  Spenser  and  Sidncy.     In  II,  1,  we  read: 

"See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is, 
Ilanging  on  their  velvet  heads 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads'\ 

Jlie  Faithfid  Shepherdess  unites,  in  fact,  tlie  graco  of 
the  Italian  Pastoral  with  the  naturahiess  of  th(^  Bailad  in  its 
conception  of  nature. 

Biese  in  his  work  on  Die  EntwkMimg  des  Natur- 
(jcfiihls^  (-hap.  VIII,  says  with  considorable  truth :  "Der 
Oartenstil  ist  immer  ein  hochwichtiger  Gradmesser  für  das 
Verhältnis  des  Menschen  zur  Natur".  It  may  therefore  be 
well  here  to  refer  to  J^acon's  Kfismj  on  Gurdens  as  an 
illustration  of  this.  This  essay  was,  in  all  probability,  com- 
posed  after  Bacon's  fall  in  1021,  and  is  therefore  somewhat 
posterior  to  Browne's  Britannias  Paf^torals,  Bacon  howcver 
belongs  to  the  great  ag(»  of  Shakspore,  1  looker  and  Spcnser^ 
and  reHects  its  feelings  and  thoughts.  To  api»r<»ciate  this 
essay  of  Bacon  wo  must  call  to  niind  tluj  dreary  wastes  of 
artiiiciality  which  we  find  in  the  French  style  of  gardcn  under 
Louis  XIV,  a  style  which  Coming  out  of  Italy  reci'ivcd  definite 
shape  at  the  (\n\vt  of  Versailles.  In  these  gardiMis  naturo 
was  subjected  entirely  to  architectural  form,  thcTosult  being 
that  the  tre(»s,  instead,  of  being  allowed  to  grow  freely^  were 
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cut  and  clipped  to  reproscnt  cones,  pyramids,  animals,  and 
even  human  shapes.  As  Biese  rightly  says:  "Und  mitten  in 
all  diese  verküustelte,  manierierte  Unnatur  ward  die  gesamte 
griechische  Mythologie  hineinplaziert ;  der  ganze  Apparat  des 
Olymps  ward  in  Bewegung  gesetzt,  um  die  grünen  Nischen 
und  Wände  zu  füllen ;  die  Märehen  von  Daphne  und  Apollo, 
von  Meleager  und  Atalante,  fanden  sich  dargestellt,  und  über- 
raschten das  Auge  des  durch  die  Alleen  Dahinwandelnden". 
The  Prench  garden,  indeed,  which  made  its  influence  feit 
over  Western  Europe  generally,  was  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  artificiality  of  French  court-life  at  this  time.  The  ideas 
of  Bacon  stand  out  in  direct  and  almost  glaring  contrast  to 
all  this  arficiality  which  already  in  his  time  began  to  make 
itself  feit.     Ile  begins  the  essay  as  follows: 

''God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which  building  and  palaces 
are  but  gross  handyworks".  Artificiality  is  to  be  rejected  in 
the  forming  of  a  garden.  "As  for  the  making  of  knots  or 
figures,  with  divers-coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under 
the  Windows  of  the  houso  on  that  side  on  which  the  garden 
Stands,  they  be  but  toys:  you  may  see  as  good  sights  many 
times  in  tarts".  And  again:  "Whercin  I,  for  my  part,  do 
not  like  Images  cut  out  of  junipor  or  other  garden  stuff :  they 
be  for  children".  The  most  that  he  will  allow  are  a  few 
pyramids  and  columns.  In  this  garden  he  will  have  flowers 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  flowors  of  fair  colour  and  of 
fair  scent.  "And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of 
music)  tlian  in  the  band,  thorefore  nothing  ia  more  fit  for 
that  delight  thau  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants 
that  do  best  perfume  the  air".  Hia  garden  he  divides  into 
three  parts.  "A  green  in  tho  eutrance,  a  heath  or  desert  in 
the  going  forth,  and  tho  main  garden  in  tho  midst,  besides 
alleys  on  both  sides".  This  introduction  of  a  heath,  of  six 
acres  in  exten t,  into  a  garden  ia  indeed  original.  It  marks 
a  distinct  step  forward  in  tlio  appreciation  of  nature.  The 
heath  was  altogether  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  Pastoralist. 
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Bacon  plana  the  heath  as  follows:  "For  the  heath  .  .  .  .  T 
wished  it  to  be  formed,  as  much  as  niay  be,  to  a  natural 
wildness.  Trec  I  would  havo  nono  in  it,  but  some  thickets 
made  only  of  sweetbriar  and  honey  sücklo,  and  some  wild 
vines  amongst,  and  the  ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries 
and  priraroses;  for  these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shadc, 
and  these  are  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
Order,  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills, 
such  as  are  in  wild  heaths),  to  be  set,  some  with  wild 
thyme,  some  with,  pinks  some  with  germander,  that  gives  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye;  some  with  periwinkle,  some  with 
violets,  some  with.  strawberries,  some  with  cowslips,  some 
with  daisies,  some  with  red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium, 
some  with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bear's  foot,  and  the 
like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly". 

Thus  much  detail  has  been  given  to  this  one  Essay  of 
Bacon's  because  it  shows  an  appreciation  of  nature,  which  is 
at  once  new  and  original.  Preceding,  as  it  does,  the  false 
artificiality  of  the  French  garden,  it  Stands  out  with  double 
prominenco,  as  a  protest  in  favour  of  nature  in  her  own  garb 
and  form,  and  not  a  nature  subjected  to  the  fetters  of  an 
artificial  architecture. 


( ~T^ 


PAKT  III. 


BROWNEVS  INTEKPKKTATlOiN  OF  NATÜKE. 


OHAPTEll  I. 

BROWNE'S   LANDSCAPE. 


Did  Browne's  claim  to  poetic  fame  rest  upon  his  char- 
acters,  or  upon  the  weaving  of  plots,  the  spinning  out  of 
narrative,  that  claim  would  indeed  be  a  small  one.  Browne's 
World  in  not  that  of  human  action,  but  that  of  nature.  There 
is  extremely  littlo  human  interest  in  his  poems,  but  in  his 
pictures  of  the  country  wo  reeognise  a  master  band.  It  is 
this,  his  conception  and  interpretation  of  nature,  which  wo 
are  now  to  considor.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  not  so  much 
consider  the  separate  songs  of  Britannia's  Pastorais  in  order, 
as  Single  out  the  leading  features  of  Browne's  manner  of 
conception,  and  treat  of  them  individually.  The  first  point 
which  we  shall  dwell  upon  is  his  — 

I.  Interpretation  of  natural  Phenomena.  Under  this  head, 
we  shall  consider  all  those  descriptions  of  the  change  of  the 
seasons,  or  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  descriptions  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  of  Storni  and  of  calm,  of  sky  and  of  cloud.  In 
descriptions  of  sunrise  and  early  morning,  of  sunset  and  the 
approach  of  night,  Browne's  poetry  is  very  rieh.  In  I,  4,  we 
read  : 

"By  this  liad  Chanticlere  the  village-clocke 
Bidden  the  good-wife  for  her  Maids  to  knocke: 
And  the  swart  plow-man  for  his  breakfast  staid, 
That  ho  might  tili  thoHo  lands  were  fallow  laid: 
The  hils  and  vallics  hcre  and  thcro  resound 
With  tho  ro-eochooH  of  the  deepe-mouthM  hound 
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Each  Slioplierds  daughtcr  with  her  oleanly  Penle 
Was  oomc  a  field  to  milke  tlie  Mornings  mcale, 
And  crc  tho  Sunno  liad  clynibM  the  Eastcrnc  hiU, 
To  guild  the  muttring  bournes,  and  pritty  rils, 
Het'oro  tho  lab'iing  Bee  had  left  tho  Hive, 
And  ninible  Fishes  which  in  Rivers  dive, 
Bcgan  to  leape,  and  catch  the  drowned  Flie, 
I  rose  from  rest  not  in  felicitie". 


The  first  line  in  this  doscription  niay  huvc  bcen  suggested 
by  Biiruficld's  Cassandra^  wliere  he  says  (11.  127  —  7): 

**Xow  had  the  poore  man\s  clock  (shrill  ChauntyclercJ 
Twice  given  notice  of  tho  mornes  approach". 

Still  closcr  18  the  resemblancc  which  the  whole  passage  boars 
to  Tassü's  Gerus(demnie  Liberata  (XI,  IJ)): 

''Ancor  dubbia  Taurora,  ed  imnmturo 
Neil'  Oriente  il  parto  era  del  giorno : 
N6  i  terreni  fendoa  Taratro  duro 
N^  fea  il  pastore  ai  prati  anco  ritorno: 
Stava  tra  i  rami  ogni  augcllin  securo; 
E  in  selva  non  s'udia  latrato  o  corno**. 


'\^\ 


The  reference  to  the  shcpherd's  daughter  with  her  pail, 
recalls  Overbury's  milkinaid.  While,  however,  many  of  the 
features  are  not  now  in  descriptivo  poetry,  a  singular  truth 
to  natiire,  and  liappy  rendoring  of  the  honieliest  sights  and 
Sounds,  cannot  bo  deniod  lirowne. 

In  the  foUowing  passage  from  II,  2,  descriptive  of 
the  hour  imniediately  preeoding  dawn ,  Browne  is  on  now 
ground: 

•^The  Musofi'  friond,  (gray-eyde  Auroro)  yet 
Held  all  the  Meadowes  in  a  cooling  sweat, 
The  niilko-white  Gossaniorcs  not  upwards  snow'd, 
Nor  was  the  sharpe  and  usefull  steoring  goad 
Laid  on  the  Htrong-net^kt  Oxe;  no  gcntle  bud 
The  8un  had  drido;  the  cattle  chowM  the  cud 
Low  levelM  on  tho  grasse;  no  Flyes  quick  sting 
InforcM  the  Stonchorso  in  a  furious  ring 
To  tcaro  the  passive  carth,  nor  lash  his  tailc 
About  his  buttockes  broad;  the  slimy  Snailo 
Might  on  the  wainscot  (by  his  many  mazes 
Winding  Meanders  and  selfe-knitting  tracesj 
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Be  followM  where  he  stucke,  his  glittering  slime 
Not  yet  wipH  off.    It  was  so  carly  time 
The  carefull  Smith  had  in  his  sooty  forge 
Kindlcd  no  coale ;  iior  did  his  hammcrs  urgc 
His  neighboures  patieiice:  Owles  abroad  did  flye 
And  day  as  then  might  plead  his  infancy". 

This  passage  is,  I  bolievc,  entirely  original.  It  is  an 
excellent  example  of  tliat  keen  Observation  of  tho  hunible 
creations  of  nature,  wliich  so  cliaracterises  Browne.  Not 
Oven  the  glittering  slime  of  the  snail  is  forgotten.  In  such 
descriptions  we  soe  Browno's  power  as  an  idyllist  and  nature- 
painter. 

Milton  seems  to  liave  had  Browne's  description  of  sun- 

rise  before  him  in  writing  UAller/ro: 

*'While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  ör  the  barii-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  hörn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  nlumbring  Morn". 

Besido    the    roference    to    tho    Qock,    tho    last    couplot 

recalls  ono  of  Browne's: 

"The  hils  and  vallies  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-ecchoes  of  the  deep  mouth'd  liound'\ 

Browne  is  equally  successful  in  his  sunset  scenes: 

•^ßut  Maiden  see  the  dav  is  waxen  old, 

And  gins  to  shut  in  with  the  Marigold : 

The  Neat-herds  Kine  doe  bellow  in  the  yard; 

And  Dairy-maidens  for  the  niilke  preparM, 

Are  drawing  at  the  üdder,  long  ere  now 

The  Plow-man  hath  unyoak't  his  Teanie  from  Plow'\ 

The    refercnce    to    the    marigold    recalls    the    Wifiter^s 

Tale  (IV,  8): 

•^The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  Sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping'\ 

In  II,  1,  we  have  a  description  of  the  silence  in 
nature  which  succeeds  sunset: 

'^Onely  the  rurled  streames  soft  chidings  kept; 
And  little  gales  that  froni  the  greene  leafo  swopt 
Dry  Summers  dust,  in  fearcfull  whispVings  stirM 
As  loth  to  waken  an}   singing  Bird". 
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The  approach  of  night  is  thiis  described  in  II,  4 : 

"The  sablo  mantlo  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  ever-joysome  light; 

Gare  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  plense 

To  leave  the  Court  for  lowly  Cottages; 

Wilde  beasts  forsooke  their  dens  on  woody  hils, 

And  sleightfuU  Otters  left  the  purling  Rils; 

Rookes  to  their  Nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  yong*\ 

The  reference  to  the  otter,  still  hunted  with  great  zest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Browne's  home,  stamps  this  descrip- 
tion  as  genuine,  and  the  result  of  real  Observation.  Virgil 
introduces  the  rook,  but  not  in  this  eonnection,  in  the 
Oeorgics: 

Tum  liquidas  corvi  presse  ter  gutture  voces 
Aut  quntter  ingeniinant,  et  saepe  eubilibus  alris, 
Neficio  quj\  praeter  solitum  dulcedine  laeti, 
Inter  se  in  foliis  strepitant;  juvat  iinbribus  actis 
Frogeniem  parvani  dulresque  revisere  nidos. 

I,  410-414. 

As  Browne  lingers  fondly  over  tlie  changes  from  day 
to  niglit,  so  he  deliglits  also  in  describing  the  seasons  of 
the  year. 

In  I,  4  we  have  a  brief  description   of   the  seasons   in 

Order: 

''And  as  the  Yeere  hath  first  his  jocund  Spring 
Wherein  the  Loaves,  to  Birds  sweet  rarrolling, 
Dance  with  the  winde;  then  sees  the  Summers  day 
Perfect  tho  Embrion  Blossome  of  each  spray: 
Next  cometh  Autumne,  when  the  threshed  Sheafe 
Loseth  his  graine,  and  every  tree  his  leafe: 
Lastly,  cold  Winters  rage,  with  many  a  storme, 
Threats  the  proud  IMnes  which  Ida's  top  adorne, 
And  makes  the  sap  leave  su(;courlesse  the  shoot 
Shrinking  to  comfort  his  decaying  root". 

Spenser,  in  the  fragnientiiry  Seventh  Book  of  the  Faerie 
Queene^  introduces  the  four  Seasons,  together  with  the  twelve 
Montlis,  in  allegorieal  fashion.  Browne,  however,  has  not 
borrowed  anything  from  Spenser  in  his  treatment  of  the  same 
subjeet. 
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In  II,  4,  Browne  gives  us  a  description  of  Autiimn : 

'^But  as  in  Autumne  (when  birds  cease  their  noates, 
And  stately  Forrests  d'on  their  yeaiow  coates; 
When  Ceres  golden  iocks  are  nearely  shorne 
And  mellow  fruit  froni  trees  are  roughly  torne 
A  little  Lad  set  on  a  banke  to  shale 
The  ripened  Nnts  pIuckM  in  a  woody  Vale " 

Nor  18  the  poetry  of  a  Winter's  day  forgotten : 

^'In  winters  time  when  hardly  fed  the  flocks 

And  Isicles  hang  dangling  on  the  Rocks; 

When  Hyems  bound  the  floods  in  silver  chaines, 

And  hoary  Frosts  had  candy'd  all  the  Piaines;  ^ 

When  every  Barne  rung  with  the  threshing  Flaues, 

And  Shepherds  Boyes  for  cold  gan  blow  their  nailes". 

The  attractions  of  a  Winter  landscape  are  here  set 
forth  with  great  fidelity.  For  the  conventional  Pastoral  there 
was  no  Winter.  Browne  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
Shakspere,  the  first  poet  who  really  appreciated  winter  seenery. 
In  Thomson's  Winter  we  foel  that  it  is  rather  the  cosy  fire 
arm-ehair  hy  the  fireside,  tlian  external  nature  whieh  he 
appreciates.  Winter,  he  says,  is  "foul  and  fierce",  and  ''of 
horrid  aspeet".  In  Burns,  however,  we  see  again  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Winter: 

The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast 
The  joyless  winter-day, 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 
Than  all  the  pride  of  May. 

In  Browne's  description  of  Winter  we  still  see  his 
fondness  for  farm-yard  seenes ;  instead  of  the  plonghman  and 
the  milkmaid,  we  have  the  shepherd-boys,  and  tlie  shepherds 
with  threshing  fiails.  The  reference  to  the  shephcrd  -  boys, 
and  to  the  icicles,  recalls  Shakspere's  song  in  Lore's  Labour^s 
Lost  (V,  2): 

'"When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  homo  in  pail  .  .  .  ." 

In  Shakspere,  as  in  Browne,  the  description  of  Winter 
centres  in  the  farmyard. 
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As  a  last  iustance  of  Browne's  interpretation  of  the 
pliysical  phenoniena  of  nature,  we  may  refer  to  liis  descrip- 
tion  of  the  rainbow.  I  know  of  uo  description  of  a  rainbow 
before  Browne;  bis  referenee  to  it  is  therefore  all  the  more 
strikiug,  oxpocially  as  it  displays  a  keen  sense  of  colour.  It 
oecurs  in  II,  3: 

**A8  in  the  Rainbowes  many  coloured  hew 

Here  see  we  watchet  deepned  with  a  blew : 

Thero  a  dark  tawnie  with  a  purple  mixt, 

Yealow  and  flame,  with  streakes  of  greene  botwixt, 

A  bloudy  streame  into  a  blushing  run, 

And  ends  still  with  the  colour  wbich  begun; 

Drawing  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  staine, 

Bringing  the  lightest  to  the  deep^st  againe, 

With  such  rare  Art  each  mingleth  with  his  fellow, 

Tlie  blew  with  watchet,  greene  and  red  with  yealow". 

Browne's  appreeiation  and  interpretation  of  natural  pheno- 
niena is  thus  at  oneo  deep  and  many-sided.  He  rarely 
reaches  the  sublime,  but  he  brings  within  the  field  of  poetry 
scenes  in  nature,  whieli  had  before  lacked  appreeiation.  The 
description  of  AVinter  and  of  the  rainbow  are  examplcs  of 
this.  His  pictures  are,  above  all,  füll  of  details.  He  seeks 
less  to  dwell  on  one  or  two  leading  features  in  the  laudscape, 
than  to  bring  in  as  much  as  possible.  p]speeially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  description  of  nature  before  dawn  in  II,  2.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  liis  descriptions  are  not  niere  cata- 
logues.  Wo  feel  that  harniony  and  uuity  are  preserved  between 
tlio  (lifferont  parts.  A  distinct  niood  {Stimmung)  prevails. 
Above  all,  he  brings  us  into  active  touch  with  the  humble 
and  hoinely  things  of  nature.  Nothing  is  too  niean,  too 
common,  too  homely.  He  delights  especially  in  the  scenes 
of  the  farmyard  and  homestead,  in  contrast  to  the  romantie 
and  grandiose  scenery  of  most  pastoral  poetry. 

II.    Sea-Pidnrcs. 

in  Homer,  and  in  the  early  Greek  tlramatists,  the  sea 
is  offen  introduciul  in  simile,  but,  in  ahnest  every  case,  it 
is  the  sea  in  storm.  In  the  (ireek  idyllists  the  sea  is  much 
more  rarely  introduced,  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  sea  in 
calm,    and,    as  IMese   points   out   in    his  work   on    Die  Ent~ 
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mckelnng  des  Naturgefühls  bei  den  Griechen,  it  is  the  sea 
regarded  from  the  shore.  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen,  teils 
U8  little  of  the  sea,  while  Spenser,  though  giving  us  occasional 
similes  of  the  sea  in  storm,  shrinks  from  it  in  terror.  A 
master  in  sea-painting  is  however  Camoens  the  Portuguese 
poet  in  his  epic  Os  Litsiadas.  He  appreciates  the  sea  in  all 
it«  cliaugeful  moods,  in  storm  as  in  calm.  Giles  Fletcher  in 
Christas  Victory  and  Triumph  111.  23.  depicts  the  ocean 
waves  dashing  against  a  rock: 

"So  have  I  seen  a  rook^s  heroio  breast 

Against  proud  Neptune  that  his  ruin  threats, 

When  all  his  waves  he  hath  to  battle  prest, 

And  with  a  thousand  swelling  billows  boats 

The  stubborn  stone,  and  foams  and  chafes  and  frets 

To  heave  him  from  his  root,  unmoved  stand; 

And  more  in  heaps  the  barking  surges  band, 

The  more  in  pieces  beat,  fly  weeping  to  the  Strand". 

In  the  first  Book  of  Browne's  Pastorals,  little  mentiou 
is  made  of  the  sea.  The  foUowing  is  almost  the  only  refe- 
rence : 

'^What  mariner  is  he  sailing  upon 
The  watry  Desart  clipping  Albion, 
Heares  not  the  billowcs  in  their  dances  roare 
AnswerM  by  Ecooes  from  the  neighbour  shoare?" 

1,4. 

In  Hook  II,  however,  we  aro  rarely  out  of  hearing  of 
the  bent  of  tho  waves.  Thetis  is  the  presiding  deity,  and  as 
a  result,  we  have  numerous  doscriptions  of  sea  and  coast 
scenery.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tlie  second  Book  begins 
with  a  soa-siniile.  The  sea  must  indeed  have  been  quite 
faniih'ar  to  Browne;  Plymouth  was  bat  a  few  milos  from 
Tavistock,  while,  if  we  may  trust  to  liis  poetry,  ho  was  also 
acquainted  wuth  the  Cornish  and  Welsh  coasts.  The  sea  is 
no  wild  desert  for  him,  as  it  was  for  Spenser,  tenanted  by 
huge  and  hideous  niousters.  Liko  tho  Ureek  idyllists,  he 
paints  the  sea  in  calm: 

**A8  still  as  mid-night  were  the  nullen  waves 

And  Neptuiie's  silver-ever-shaking  brest 

As  smooth  as  whcn  the  Halcyon  builds  her  nest, 

•  ••••• 

(^F.  LXXXI.  8 
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The  whistling  Reeds  upon  the  waters  side 
Shot  up  their  sharpe  heads  in  a  atatcly  pride^ 
And  not  a  binding  Ozyer  bow'd  bis  head, 
But  on  bis  root  bim  bravely  oarryed. 
No  dandling  leafe  plaid  with  the  subtill  aire 
So  smooth  the  Sea  was,  and  the  Skie  so  faire*'. 

n,  1. 

We  see  here  the  delight  in  the  waveless  sea  which 
charactorises  the  Idyll ists. 

In  the  samo  Song  (II.  1.)  Browne  gives  us  a  descrip- 
tion  of  coast  scenery,  which  recalls  in  a  moasure  the  passage 
from  O.  Fletcher,  quoted  above: 

**We8t  in  Apollo^s  course  to  Tagus  strcame 

GrownM  with  a  silrer  oiroling  Diadem 

Of  wct  exhaled  mists,  there  stood  a  pile 

Of  aged  Rocks  (torne  from  the  ncighbour  Ile 

And  girt  with  waves)  against  whose  naked  brest 

The  surges  tilted ;  on  bis  snowie  orest 

The  towring  Falcon  whilom  built". 

In  IL  5.  we  have  the  following  description  of  a  sea- 
ereok : 

^'Thcro  ran  a  Greeko  up,  intrioate  and  blinde, 

As  if  the  waters  hid  thcm  from  the  winde: 

Which  never  wasbM,  but  at  a  higher  tyde, 

The  frizlod  coats  which  doe  the  Mountaines  hyde; 

Where  never  gale  was  longer  known  to  stay 

Then  from  tho  smooth  wave  it  bad  swept  away 

The  new  divorced  leaves,  that  from  eaoh  side 

Lcft  tho  thicko  bougbes  to  dance  out  with  the  tide^\ 

In  the  foll(»wiiig  ijuotation ,  we  see  Browne  borrowinÄj 
a  sea-siinile  from  Speiiaer.  Spenser  says  in  the  Faerie  Queene 
IV,  3.  27 : 

**Like  as  tho  tido  that  conics  fro  th'  Ocean  mayne 
Flowos  up  tho  Shonun  with  contrarie  forso 
And  over-ruling  bim  in  bis  owne  rayne 
Drives  baoko  tho  ourront  of  bis  kindly  course 
And  makoK  it  soome  to  havo  some  (»thor  sourse''; 

Siinilarly  Brown«»  (I.  2.): 

"As  ebbinsr  waters  freelv  slido  awav, 
To  pay  tlieir  tribute  to  the  raging  ISeu; 
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When  meeting  with  the  floud  they  justle  stout 
Whether  the  one  shall  in,  or  th^  other  out: 
Till  the  stroD^  floud  new  power  of  wayes  doth  bring, 
And  drives  the  River  backe  into  his  Spring^\ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  Browne, 
like  the  Greek  Idyllists,  usually  describes  the  sea  as  seen 
from  the  land.  In  his  poetry  we  are  never  in  mid-ocean, 
never  out  of  sight  of  the  shore.  Like  the  Theocritean  school, 
too,  he  prefers  to  paint  the  sea  in  calm,  rather  than  in  storm. 
Conipared  with  Sponsor,  his  interpretation  of  sea  and  coast 
scenery  marks  a  distinct  advanco.  The  sea  is  no  longer  a 
howling  waste,  but  füll  of  beauty.  Browne  shows  little  ap- 
preciation  of  the  sea  in  its  sublimer  moods,  but  in  its  quieter 
aspects,  it  calls  forth  some  of  his  most  beautiful  descriptive 
poetry. 

111.    Interpretation  of  Inland  Scenery, 

In  this  division  we  shall  pass  from  sky,  sea,  and  natural 
phenomena,  to  meadow,  Valley,  and  down;  to  those  pictures 
of  inland  scenery  which  our  poet  offers  to  us.  As  before,  so 
here,  our  study  will  be  above  all  to  see  how  far  Browne  re- 
presents  the  conceptious  of  his  age  in  his  representatious  of 
landscapes,  and  how  far  he  is  in  advanee  of  them.  The 
laudscape  of  the  Pastoralist  is,  before  everything  eise,  the 
well-watered  Valley  between  hüls,  rieh  in  trees  and  Howers. 
Browne  does  not  bring  us  mueh  furthor.  His  laudscape  is 
almost  ontirely  wanting  in  the  sublimer  elements;  it  is  a 
laudscape  of  fertile  meadows,  of  Valleys  rieh  in  crystal  streams, 
of  shady  groves  and  daisied  downs.  In  I.  1.  he  teils  us  that 
the  scene  of  his  story  is  the  westeru  piain  of  Albion.  Here 
or  there  mention  is  made  of  a  mount  or  hillock,  at  whose 
foot  streams  gush  fortli  to  the  Valley  below.  Such  is  the 
case  in  I.  5.  and  II.  4.  But  above  all  it  is  the  grove  that 
is  described  in  Browne's  verse.  It  is  through  a  grove  that 
Marina  and  the  Nymph  wauder  in  I.  2.,  that  Doridon  finds 
Remoud  and  Fida  in  I.  8.  Theu  iu  I.  4.  follows  the  de- 
scription  of  the  solitary  grove  through  which  Aletheia  wanders. 
In  I.  5.  we  have  a  description  of  the  Hill  of  Repentance, 
which  has,  however,   too  much  of  an  allegorical  character  to 

8* 
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be  classed  amongst  diroct  doscriptions  of  naturo.  Browne^s 
landacape  is  thus  a  succession  of  Valley,  meadow,  and  gently- 
rising  dowu.  It  is  a  fertilc  landscape,  aud,  above  all,  a  suDDy 
one.  He  teils  us  nothing  of  rain  or  snow-storm.  The  sun 
is  ahvays  shining  iu  a  cloudless  sky,  to  escape  from  whose 
midday  rays  the  sliephcrds  wander  to  the  shady  groves. 
Browne,  in  fact,  introduces  the  sky  very  seldom  into  his  land- 
scape. He  teils  US  occasionally  of  mists  at  night -fall  and 
early  morniog,  and  once  describes  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
(IL  3.),  but  very  seldom  indeed  does  he  teil  us  anything  of 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  clouds.  For  this  we  must  wait 
for  Shelley.  What  is  perhaps  most  characteristic  in  Browne's 
landscape  is  his  frequent  reference  to  river-scenery,  though 
this  too  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  school  of  pastoralists 
and  romauticists.  Ho  teils  us  of  rivers  losing  themselves  *in 
many  a  wry  nieander"  (I.  2.);  of  Springs  which  ^writhe  in 
knots  or  givo  a  gown  of  green"  to  the  shepherds'  meadows 
(I.  1.):  of  "crystall  Springs"  that  ^'make  the  pibbles  dancc 
unto  their  sound".     So  again  in  I.  6.: 

"Two  Springs  arise,  and  dolicately  trill 

In  gentlc  ChidingR  through  a  hunible  dalc^\ 

Browne's   stroanis   appoar   to   us   offen    as    if  endowed 

with  lifo.     Wo  so(»  very  plainly  the   synipathetic   conccption 

of  nature  at  work. 

"Olido  soft  ye  flilver  Flooda 
And  ovory  Spring", 

So  b(»gins    the   lyric  in  which  Browne   mourns   for    the 
drowned  KcM'nir  (If.  1.).     In  the  sanu!  Song  he  teil  U8  how: 

••tho  curled  ntroamoR  Hoft  chidingH  köpf*. 

So  again  in   II.  5: 

**And  ovory  Rivor  with  unuBunll  prido 

And  dimplod  ohooko  rowlos  slooping  to  tlu»  tido". 

There  is  no  Stagnation  in  these  riv(»rs.     In  II.  l\,  we  read: 

"Tho  wator  wliioli  in  ono  poolo  hatli  ahiding 
Fh  not  HO  Hwoot  as  rillotH  evor  gliding". 

Nor  are  iho   river-banks   forgotten.      Thoy  are    rieh  in 
oziers  and  whistling  reeds,  with  l)e(ls  of  oanionule. 
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Browne's  fondnesa  for  iutroducing  caves  dcserves  here 
a  moment's  noticc,  thougli  it  can  hardly  be  called  characteristic 
of  liim.  A  cave  plays  an  important  part  iu  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido^  and  in  Daniel'rf  Queen^s  Arcadia ,  while  a  cave  recurs 
again  and  again  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  Browne  introduces 
US  tu  "a  darksonie  Cave"  in  1 ,  1 ,  and  to  the  cave  of  the 
llormit  in  I,  H.  In  II,  1,  we  havc  a  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  cave  of  Limos,  while  in  III,  1,  almost  the  wholo  seene 
is  placed  within  the  mouth  of  a  glooniy  cave.  An  incentive 
to  this  frequent  mention  of  a  cave,  beside  the  tradition  of 
earlier  poets,  inay  have  been  the  existence  of  the  Virtuous 
Lady  Cave,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Tavistock,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tavy.  The  existence  of  this  cave  may  have, 
to  a  certain   extent,   influenced   Browne   in    his   descriptions. 

Thus  far,  Browne's  landscape  has  been  faithful  to  that 
of  his  Tavistock  home.  Bat  there  is  one  distinct  feature  in 
that  hmdscape  which  Browne  could  not  appreciate.  From 
the  well-watered  fertile  piain  of  the  Tavy  rises  up,  but  a 
few  miles  from  Tavistock,  the  extensive  plateau  of  Dartmoor. 
The  plateau  is  not  high,  but  yet  bears  the  marks  of  a  wild 
and  niountainous  region.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen, 
while  the  hill-sides  are  often  covered  with  masses  of  blue- 
grey  granite,  rising  here  and  there  into  lofty  tors.  The  moor 
has,  indeed,  a  stränge  boauty  of  its  own,  which  the  more 
modern  i)()ot  Carrington,  and  still  more  Charles  Kingsley, 
knew  how  to  appreciate.  Its  weird  silences,  its  wide  Stretches 
of  golden  gorse  and  purple  heather,  its  beautiful  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  are  all  appreciated  by  the  aesthetic  minds 
of  the  niueteenth  Century.  Of  all  this  wide  expanse  of  moor- 
land  scenery  Browne  does  not  teil  us  a  word.  Even  those 
who  knew  best  how  to  appreciate  natural  scenery  saw  in 
inountains,  hills,  and  moorland  nothing  but  dreary  wilder- 
nesses.  We  get  a  forctaste  of  the  appreciation  and  inter- 
pretation  of  mountain  scenery  in  Pctrarch's  description  of  his 
ascent  of  Mt.  Ventoux  in  the  Alps.  But  Petrarch  was  here 
four  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  real  appreciation 
of  mountain  scenery  bogins  with  Rousseau  in  the  description 
of  his  Alpine  tours  in  the  ncighbourhood  of  his  Swiss  home. 
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With  Roussean  begins  the  appreciation  of  the  sublime  in 
nature,  which  tili  thcn  had  lain  dormant.  Thus  Browne  in 
bis  want  of  appreciation  of  the  wilder  Dartmoor  scenery, 
which  forms  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the  fertile  Valley  of 
the  Tavy,  expressed  but  the  sentiments  of  bis  time.  The 
absence  of  good  roads,  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  had  much 
to  do  in  delaying  this  appreciation  of  mountaiu  scenery.  We 
have  seeu  how  Sponsor  speaks  of  the  rocks  as  "hideous", 
and  ^'dreadful  to  sight". 

Browne's  relation  to  mountain  scenery  is  not  so  much 
tha^t  of  fear,  as  of  indiflFerence.  He  ignores  it  for  the  most 
part,  and  conteuts  hiniself  with  the  Valleys  and  plains.  If 
he  refers  to  the  moiintaius,  the  epithets  are  either  meaning- 
less  or  fantastic.  Thus  in  II,  1,  he  speaks  of  mountains  as 
"moss-thrumb'd",  or  as  "where  the  Wanton  Kidling  dallies''. 
So  again  in  I,  3 : 

**Downe  in  a  dell     .... 

A  mountnine  had  his  foot,  and  gan  to  rise 

In  stately  height  to  parlec  with  tho  skios, 

And  yet  as  blaming  hin  ownc  lofty  gate, 

Waighing  tho  fiokle  prop»  in  things  of  state, 

His  head  began  to  droopc,  and  down-wards  bending, 

Knockt  on  that  brüst  whicli  gavo  it  birtli  and  ending**. 

This  is  clearly  fantastic  and  unnatural. 
In  III,  1  he   speaks   of   "sky-kissM   inountaynes" ,   an 
epithet  probably  borrowed  from  the  Polyolbion : 

**And  mighty  Raran  skooko  his  proud  sky-kissing  top^' 

Volyolhion,  Song  IX. 

Browne's  want  of  appreciation  of  mouutain  scenery  pre- 
vents  him  from  doscribing  any  extensive  prospect.  Very 
rarely  do  we  soe  in  hiin  thi^  sense  of  perspective  developed, 
the  power  of  appreeiatin^  outline,  tho  symmctry  of  blending 
forms.  Ile  is  too  takcii  up  with  the  iiidividual  to  describe 
the  general.  An  exception  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  I,  2, 
where  he  says: 

'^And  as  within  a  Landskip  that  doth  Htand, 
Wrought  by  the  Pencill  of  somo  ourious  band, 
We  may  discry,  here  ineadow,  thcro  a  wood: 
llere  Standing  ponds,  and  there  a  running  floud: 
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Hero  on  some  mount  a  house  of  pleasure  vanted, 
Where  onoe  the  roaring  Cannon  had  beene  planted: 
There  on  a  Hill  a  Swaine  pipes  out  the  day, 
Out-braying  all  tbe  Quiristers  of  May*\ 

13ut  here  the  description  is  professedly  tliat  of  an  artist's 
picture.  It  lacks,  too,  harniony  of  mood  (Stimmung)^  and 
18  too  inuch  a  niassing  together  of  details.  Thus  Browne, 
while  öketching  with  a  master-haud  the  landseape  of  grove 
and  piain,  above  all  of  Valley  and  stream,  misses  the  wilder 
sublimer  scenery  of  mountaius  and  rugged  tablelands,  such 
as  his  own  home  was  able  to  off  er  him.  And  missing  this, 
hc  missed  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the  appreciation  of  distant 
scenery,  of  hill,  wood,  and  dale,  harmonising  in  beauty  of 
outline  and  colour. 

IV.    Interpretation  of  Animal  Life, 

Nowhere  do  we  see  the  shortcomings  of  the  conven- 
tional  Pastoral,  in  its  attempts  to  interpret  nature,  more 
clearly  than  in  its  dealings  with  animal  life.  Not  only  does 
it  but  seldom  go  beyond  the  narrow  liniits  of  tradition,  but 
it  is  often  thoroughly  unnatural.  Fish-life  is  almost  entirely 
excluded;  of  birds  we  have  little  more  than  the  nightingale 
—  Philocel  —  which  is  always  melaucholy;  the  turtle-dove, 
the  lark  at  sunrise,  the  eagle,  the  swallow,  the  cock,  and 
the  owl  as  bird  of  night.  Of  quadrupeds,  beside  the  com- 
nioncst  domestic  animals,  we  have  only  the  decr  and  the 
squirrel;  while  inseet  life  is  confined  to  the  bee  who  sucks 
the  honcy  from  the  Ups  of  the  cruel  fair  one.  A  certain 
unnatural ness  in  this  respect  also  marks  most  pastoral  poetry. 
Lions,  bears  or  tropical  serpents  are  introduced  into  northern 
landscapes  whenever  they  are  required.  Thus  Sidney,  in 
the  Arcadia,  Book  1,  introduces  a  liou  and  a  bear  upon  the 
scene,  in  order  te  reveal  the  prowess  of  his  herocs;  while 
cven  Shakspere  in  As  You  Like  It  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  lioness  in  rehandling  Lodge's  romance.  Browne 
must  also  be  charged  with  committing  occasionally  this  sin 
of  unnaturalness.  He  introduces  repeatcdly  into  his  Devon- 
shire  landscapes  the  nightingale,  which  has  ncver  bcen  heard 
there,  as  far  as  is  known.     Moreover,  in  II,  4,  he  brings  in 
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a  wolf.     This  however  is  partly  excusable  on  the  score  that 

wolves  wore  fornierly   common    in    Britain,   and  we   are    not 

bound    down    to   any    age  in    bis   descriptions.      With    these 

exceptions,  bis  interpretation  of  animal  lifo  is,  on  tbe  whole, 

faitbful  and  far-reacbing.    In  dealing  witb  the  featbered  world 

be  presents  us  witb  a  concert  of  birds  singing   in  parts.     In 

tbis  bo   is   following  tbe  example   of  Cbaucer   in   tbe  Parle- 

ment  of  Foules^  wbere  tbe  birds  all  sing  a  Roundel  to  Nature. 

So  also  in  a  poem    written    about   1550,    and    entitled :    The 

Armonye  of  Bijrdes,  we  find  tbe  same: 

**Then  sang  the  nvys 

Called  the  raavis 

The  treble  in  ellamy, 

That  from  the  ground 

Her  noteH  around 

Wero  heard  into  the  8kyo. 

'^Thon  all  the  rest 

At  her  request 

Both  meano,  hasse  and  tenur 

With  her  did  rcspond 

This  glorious  song 

Te  Dominum  confitemur". 

Tbe  same  recurs  in  Sk(»lt()n's  Philip  Spa?'roiv,  and  again 
in  Drayton's  Endymion  and  Phoehe: 

"The  nightingalo,  wood's  Herald  of  the  Spring, 
The  whistling  woosell,  Mavis  carolling, 
Tuning  their  trebblos  to  the  waters  rall8'\ 

In  Browne  tbe  idea  of  part-singing  is  more  exactiy 
carried  out.     He  describes  a  birds'  concert  as  follows  (I,  3): 

"The  raounting  Larke  (daies  herald)  got  on  wing 
Bidding  eaoh  bird  chuse  out  his  bough  and  sing. 
The  lofty  Treble  sung  the  little  Wrcn 
Robin  the  Meanc,  that  best  of  all  lovos  men; 
The  Nightingalo  the  Tenor;  and  the  Thrush 
The  Counter-Tenor  swootly  in  a  bush " 

Browne  tlion  adds  bow  tbe  Bee  furnisbes  tbe  basa, 
wbile  tbe  Crow,  wbo  from  bis  scolding  was  too  boarse  to 
sing,  beats  time  by  noddiiig  bis  bead.  In  I,  4,  we  bave  a 
vlvid  description,  introduced  as  a  simile,  of  young  wrens  in 
a  ncst: 
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"But  fchen  as  little  "Wrens  but  newly  fledge, 

First,  by  their  neäts  hop  up  and  downe  the  hodge; 

Then  one  from  bough  to  bough  gets  up  a  tree: 

His  fellow  uoting  bis  agilitio, 

Thinkes  he  as  well  mny  venter  as  tlie  other, 

So  fluBhing  from  one  spray  unto  another, 

Gets  to  the  top,  and  tben  enbold'ned  flies, 

Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes". 

Shakspere  refers  to  the  wren  in  Midsiimwer  Night^s 
Dream  (III,  1),  and  in  Macbeth^  but  in  both  cases  the  refe- 
renee  is  entirely  differcnt  from  that  of  Browne.  In  II,  1, 
Browne  introduces  us  to  a  number  of  sea  birds,  including 
the  seagull,  the  mevy,  the  halcyon,  the  peewit,  the  puffin 
and  the  martin.  The  lastnamed  bird  he  associates  with  his 
own  home  in  a  later  Song  (II,  5),  where  he  says: 

'*8o  soone  as  can  a  Martin  from  our  Towne 
Fly  to  the  River  underneath  the  Down, 
And  backe  returne  with  m orter  in  her  bill, 
Some  little  cranny  in  her  nest  to  fill, 
The  Shepherd  came". 

Already  on  an  earlier  oecasion  we  have  notieed  Browne's 
referouce  to  the  rook  returning  at  niglitfall  to  shelter  its 
young;  in  I,  5,  he  introduces  us  to  the  crow: 

The  early  rising  Crow  with  clamVous  kawing 
Leaving  the  greene  bough,  flyes  about  the  Rocke, 
Whilst  twenty  twenty  oouples  to  him  flocke". 

In  II,  4,  lic  conipares  in  mastcrly  fashion  the  attack  of 
the  English  ships  to  an  onset  of  young  eagles: 

•^For  as  an  Eyorie  from  their  Seeges  wood 
Led  o're  the  Pluines,  and  taught  to  get  their  food: 
By  seeing  how  their  Breeder  takcs  his  prey, 
Now  from  an  orchard  doe  they  scare  the  Jey, 
Then  oVe  the  Corne-fields  as  they  swiftly  flye, 
Where  many  thousand  hurtfull  Sparrowes  lye 
Beating  the  ripe  graine  from  the  bearded  eare, 
At  their  approach,  all  (overgone  with  feare) 
Seeke  for  their  safetie :  some  into  the  diko 
Some  in  the  hedges  drop,  and  others  like 
The  thick-growno  corne  as  for  their  hiding  best. 
And  under  turfes  or  grasse  most  of  the  rest; 
That  of  a  flight  which  coverM  all  the  graine, 
Not  one  appeares,  but  all  or  hid,  or  slaine". 
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In  dealing  with  other  forms  of  aninial  life,  Browne 
öhows  the  same  mastery.  Of  quadrupcds  we  havo  already 
refcrred  to  that  favourite  of  poets,  the  squirrel,  and  also  to 
tlio  Otter,  both  of  which  are  common  in  Devonshire.  At  the 
beginning  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler  we  have  a  vivid 
dcscription  of  an  otter  hunt.  Beside  the  domestic  animals 
auch  as  the  horse,  cow ,  sheep ,  Browne  refers  to  the  beaver 
in  II,  4: 

•^Here  shall  tlie  Wood-peoker  no  entranoe  finde 
Nor  Tivy's  Beyers  gnaw  the  clothing  rinde, 
Lambeders  heards  nor  Radnor^s  goodly  deere 
Shall  ever  once  be  scen  a  browsing  here^'. 

The  beaver  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Polyolbion 
(Song  VI),  where  Drayton  to  says: 

'^Moro  famous  long  agonc,  than  for  the  Salmons  Icape 
For  Hevors  Tivy  was,  in  her  strong  bankos  that  bred". 

In  the  same  Song  he  refers  to  both  Lambedcr  and 
Radnor.  Browne,  like  Chaucer,  is  fond  of  introdueing  hunting 
seenes,  although,  in  II,  4,  he  writes: 

''In  stoad  of  Hounds  that  mako  the  wooddod  hils 
Talke  in  a  hundrod  voyces  to  the  Kils 
I  liko  the  pleasing  cadonoe  of  a  line 
Strucke  by  the  consort  of  the  sacred  Nino". 

In  I,  2,  he  rcfors  to  the  hunt  as  foUows; 

'^A  Huntsman  here  foUowes  his  ory  of  hounds, 
Driving  the  Kare  along  the  follow  grounds; 
Whilst  one  at  band  seeming  the  sport  t^  allow, 
Followes  the  hounds,  and  carelesse  leaves  the  f*low". 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  animal 
hunted  is  the  hare,  and  not  the  stag  or  hind,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  caso  outsido  of  Browne.  The  passage  bears 
a  resombiance  to  th(»  doscription  of  a  hind-hunt  in  the  Polyol- 
bion (Song  XIII).  Drayton  describ(\s  the  ehase  of  the  hind, 
and  then  adds: 

**Whom  wlien  the  Plowman  meets,  bis  teame  he  lottcth  stand 
Tassnilü  him  with  his  goad ;  so  witli  his  hooke  in  band 
The  Shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  halow'\ 
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Amongst  other  animals  rcferred  to ,  we  may  note  the 
badger,  the  woasel  and  the  ^'dust-bred  Mousc",  all  in  I,  4, 
and  the  ^'blindiug  Mole"  in  II,  1.  Marina,  in  ealling  down 
a  blessing  on  the  River-God  in  I,  2,  says: 

•^May  never  Evefc  nor  the  Tode, 
Within  thy  bankes  make  their  abode". 

He  here  represents  the  folk-lore  of  his  tinie,  which 
regarded  the  Newt  (Eft,  Evet),  and  the  Toad  as  poisonous. 
He  may  indeed  have  had  in  mind  the  beautiful  Song  in 
Midsummer  Night' s  Dream  which  the  Fairies  sing  to  Titan ia 

(n,  2): 

"You  spotted  snakes  with  double  tonguo, 
Thorny  hedgohogs,  bc  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen'\ 

The  boe  has  always  boen  a  poet's  favourito.  In  the 
courtly  poetry  of  the  time  the  bce  stings  Cupid,  and  gathers 
the  honey  from  the  fair  lips  of  the  poet's  mistress.  T^yly 
refers  in  detail  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Bees  in  Etiphues 
and  his  England  and  Shakspere  introduees  the  same  subject 
in  Midsummer  Nights  Dream.  In  Browne,  we  read  of  "the 
lab'ring  Bee",  who  adds  the  bass  to  the  concert  of  birds.  In 
III,  1,  we  have  a  description  of  bees  swarming: 

'^He  that  in  sonie  faire  daye  of  sonimer  sees 
A  little  common  wealth  of  tlirifty  bees 
Send  out  a  pritty  colony,  to  thrive 
Another-wbero,  from  their  too-peopled  hyve, 
And  markes  the  yong  advcnturers  with  payne 
Fly  off  and  on,  and  forth,  and  backe  againe, 
Maye  well  conceave " 

In  II,  2,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Browne  refers  to 
the  glittering  slime  of  the  suail  seen  at  early  morning,  and 
to  the  fly  stinging  the  horse.  In  his  description  of  the 
Fairies'  Banquet  (III,  1)  wo  find  a  large  uumbcr  of  small 
animals  and  insects  introduced  —  the  grasshoppor,  crayfish, 
hörnet,  cricket,  dormouse,  buttei-fly,  wagtail,  lady-bird,  etc. 
A  description  of  a  concert  follows,  hut  this  time  the  per- 
formers  are  not  birds  but  insects,  —  the  grasshopper,  cricket 
and  gnat. 
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Thus  in  Browne's  interpretation  of  aninial  life  in  all 
its  forms,  we  see  tho  poetic  ränge  distinctly  widened.  Insect 
life  comes  under  uotiee,  while,  with  oecasional  exeeptions, 
truth  to  nature  is  preserved. 

V.    Interpretation  of  Plant4ife, 

We  shall  point  out  in  a  later  chapter  how  Browne 
foUowed  the  fashion  of  his  time  in  introducing  catalogues  of 
trees,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Our  task  here  will  be  to  refer  to 
öonie  of  the  forins  of  plant-life  introdueed  by  Browne  into 
Britannia^s  Pastorais,  His  poetry  is  indeed  a  flower-garden. 
We  shall  pass  over  the  roses,  lilies,  violets,  daisies,  eglantine, 
and  daffodils,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  poetry 
of  the  time,  and  deal  only  with  those  which  are  less  common, 
or  which  receive  special  consideration. 

Occasionally  Browne  makes  use  of  the  Folklore  of  his 
time  to  enumerate  the  peculiar  virtuos  of  flowers.  Thus,  in 
II,  8,  he  speaks  of  the  primrose  as  a  sign  of  true-love,  the 
kingcup  of  jealousy,  the  carnation  of  '*inflam'd  desire",  the 
lily  of  virginity.  We  have  a  good  iustance  of  this  association 
of  virtuos  to  flowers  in  Ilobinson's  Uandful  of  Pleasant 
Delites  (1584),  whore  the  violet  is  for  faithfulness,  rosemary 
for  remembraiiee,  carnations  for  graciousness,  marigolds  for 
marriage  etc.  We  see  the  same  in  Hamlet  (IV,  5)  where 
Ophelia  says : 

'*Thorü'H  rosemary ,   that's  for  remcmbranoe ;   pray  you ,  love, 
romonibcr:  und  therc  is  panHies,  that^ä  for  thouf];ht8*\ 

The  daisy,  the  favourite  flower  of  Chaucer,   as  he  teils 

US  in  the  Lerjend  of  Good  Women^  is  frequently   referred  to 

by  Browne : 

"Where  tufty  Daizies  nod  at  evory  galo". 

I,  5. 

He  refers,  likewisc,  to  the  primrose,  which  we  rarely 
meet  with  in  early  courtly  |)oetry,  but  which  has  been  the 
favourite  flower  in  tho  |)opular  Jiallad,  as  when  we  read: 

*"nio  primrosn  is  tbe  ao  first  flower 
Spring«  eitlier  on  moor  or  dalo 
And  the  thristlo  is  the  bonniest  bird 
Sing«  on  the  evcning  gale". 
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Occasionally,  Browne  describes  nosegays  and  baskets  of  flowers 
gathered  by  the  shcpherdesses.     Thus,  in  I,  2,  we  read: 

**8ome  running  through  the  Meadowes  with  them  bring 

Oowslips  and  Mint:  and  His  anothers  lot 

To  light  upon  some  Gardeners  ourious  knot, 

"Whenco  ahe  upon  her  brest  (loves  sweet  reposo) 

Doth  bring  the  Queene  of  flowers,  the  Rnglish  Rose. 

Some  from  the  Fenne  bring  Reeds,  Wilde-Thyme  from  Downs; 

Some  from  n  Grove  the  Bay  that  Poets  crowns; 

Some  from  an  aged  Rocke  the  Mosse  hath  torne 

And  Icaves  him  naked  unto  winters  storme: 

Another  from  her  bankes  (in  meere  good  will) 

Brings  nutriment  for  fish,  the  Oamomiir\ 

The  dcscription,  though  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
eatalogue,  betrays  a  real  intimaey  with  flower-life.  Eaeh 
flower  is  in  its  place,  and  Browne  shows  us  that  he  knows 
where  to  look  for  flowers,  the  camomile  by  the  river-side, 
the  wild-thyme  on  the  downs.  In  II,  3,  we  find  a  similar 
description  of  nosegays  of  flowers.  Such  massing  together  of 
flowers  in  the  form  of  a  nosegay  is  very  similar  to  the  flower- 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  school  of  artists,  of  a  slightly  later 
period,  especially  those  of  Jan  van  Iluysum. 

Browne  often  adds  a  new  idea,  or  new  epithct  to  a 
tree  or  flower,  which  has  often  beon  mentioned  in  pootry. 
Thus  the  holly,  wliich  is  mentioned  by  Marot,  Shakspere, 
Drayton ,  and  most  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  Browne  intro- 
duces  under  a  new  light: 

"The  thick-growne  Jlaw-thorne  and  the  binding  Bryer, 
The  Holly  that  outdares  cold  Winter«  ire". 

I,  3. 

Ilerc  and  there  the  description  is  based  on  classical  or 
even  mythological  thought,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  vine 
married  to  thc^  elin  (I,  2),  where  w(»  see  the  influence  of 
A^irgirs,  vhtnsfpte  adjuvc/ere  vifes.     In  1,  4,  he  refers  to: 

"the  flowrie  vallies 
Where  Zophyre  with  the  Cowslip  hourly  dallies". 

The  same  thought  h(»  expresses  more  simply  in  I,  5: 

"an  humble  dale 
Where  tufty   Daizies  nod  at  every  gale" 
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Again  in  II,  1: 

''No  dandling  leafe  plaid  with  the  subtill  aire^\ 
So  again,  in  II,  3,  Browne  speaks  of  — 
*"....  those  Sow-thifltle  lookes  eaoh  small  gale  fans*'. 

In  II,  4,  we  find   tho   following   fanciful  use   made   of 
iiowers : 

'^Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  hath  nin 
To  pluok  the  specked  Fox-glovea  from  their  stein, 
And  o\\  those  fingers  neatly  placed  them. 
The  llany-sHckles  would  he  often  strip, 
And  lay  their  swectness  on  her  sweeter  lip'\ 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  referenco  to  the  fox-glove 
in  English  litcrature.  Tho  flower-lists  of  the  time.  even  that 
of  Drayton  in  tho  Polyolhion  (Book  XV 11),  where  about  fifty 
wild-flowers  are  onumorated,  niake  no  mention  of  it.  It  is 
a  common  flowor  in  Browne*«  homo,  and  he  soems  to  have 
boon  tho  first  to  do  it  justice.  Browne  refers  yet  onee  again 
to  the  honey-suckle  in  III,   1 : 

"Soe  shuts  the  Marigold  her  leaves 
A.t  the  dcparture  of  the  Sun ; 
Soe  from  the  hony-suckle  shcaves 
Tho  bee  goes  whon  the  day  is  done". 

Browne  again  borrows  largely  from  phmt-life  in  his 
doscription  of  the  Fairios*  Banquet  (111,  1).  The  table  is  a 
mushroom,  tlie  bottlos  are  cliorry-stones,  from  out  of  which 
Oboron  drinks  the  sweets  of  tho  lionoy-suckle.  Oberen  is 
clad  in  a  "suto  of  spocked  gilliflowro";  his  hat  is  a  lily,  his 
ruff,  a  daisy;  his  cloak,  of  **volvett  fiowros"  and  ^'flowre-de- 
lices". 

Thus  in  Browne's  interpretation  of  Plant-life,  especially 
of  flowers,  we  soc»  tiio  same  homolinesa  characteristically 
expressed.  Exeopt  whoro  ho  is  lod  astray  by  the  influence 
of  tho  treo  and  flowor-lists  tiion  in  vogu(»  in  Englisli  poetry, 
Browne  introduees  into  iiis  verso  tlio  flowers  and  troes  which 
he  saw  around  him  in  wood  and  meadow,  and  by  river's 
bank.  lle  is  not  content,  liko  many  of  his  contomporaries, 
in  saying  that  a  thousand  Howers  are  blooming  on  every  side, 
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but  teils  US  what  those  flowers  arc,  and  where  exactly  they 
niay  be  found.  He  bringe  us  at  every  step  nearer  to  nature. 
Yot  even  here  we  see  the  liniits  to  bis  appreeiation  of  flower 
and  plant  life.  Not  once  does  he  mention  the  heather  or 
the  gorse,  though  both  are  amongst  the  commonest  flowers 
in  bis  native  home.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
heather  and  gorse  do  not  belong  to  the  fertile  Valleys  and 
dales,  but  to  the  more  barren  hüls  and  moors,  and,  as  we 
have  Seen,  Browne  was  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  age 
to  appreeiate  the  more  rugged  seenery  of  hill  and  mountain. 
Bums  is  never  tired  of  speaking  of  the  gorse  and  heather, 
both  of  which  find  mention  also  in  the  Scotch  ballad-writers, 
but  in  England,  justice  has  seldom  been  done  to  these  two 
flowers.  More  stränge  is  his  Omission  of  the  snowdrop,  thougii 
in  this  also  he  is  on  the  same  standing  as  his  contemporary 
poets.  The  flower-catalogues  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  all 
omit  the  snowdrop,  as  do  also  the  early  ballad-writers.  For 
them  the  primrose,  and  not  the  snow-drop,  is  the  herald  of 
the  Spring.  The  snowdrop,  however,  is  mentioned,  though 
nothing  more  than  mentioned,  by  Thomson  in  Spring. 

"Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  evory  grace 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  Croous  first; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes*\ 

Finully,  wo  notice  that  Browne's  elose  Observation  of 
iiature  enables  him  to  avoid  inentioning  such  flowers  as  the 
narcissus,  amaraiithus,  oto.  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in 
Englautl,  but  which  the  poets  of  tho  time  lovod  to  borrow 
from  the  classics. 

Before  closing  this  study  of  Brown e's  landscape  it  will 
ho  well  to  refer  to  ono  more  aspect  in  his  huidscape  poetry, 
uamcly  his 

VI.    St/mpaihetir  Conreption  of  Nature. 

This  inanner  of  rogarding  nature  arose,  as  we  huve 
se<»u,  with  Fetrarcli,  and  soon  d('g('n(M\itod  into  aff*ectation 
amongst  the  Pastoralists.  Browne,  whih^  feoliug  doeply  a  true 
sympathy  between  his  own  feelings  and  external  nature,  falls 
but  too  ofteu    into   aff'ectation.     The   followiug  quotation  will 
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make  this  clear.    The  slaying  of  Fida's  bind  ia  thus  bewailed 
by  nature: 

'^The  high  topt  Firres  whioh  on  that  raountaine  keep 
Have  evor  sinco  that  time  boene  secne  to  weep 
Tho  Owle  tili  then,  'tis  thoüght  füll  well  oould  sing, 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  every  bubling  Spring: 
But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  thcn  forth  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  Ivy  tod, 
And  hoUowing  for  aide,  so  strainM  her  throat, 
That  sinoe  she  cleane  forgot  her  former  noat. 
A  little  Robin  sitting  on  a  tree, 
In  dolofuU  noats  bewailM  her  TVagedie; 
An  Aspe,  who  thought  him  stout,  could  not  dissemble, 
But  shewM  his  feare,  and  yet  is  soene  to  tremble*\ 

1,4. 

Such  prctonded  sympathy  is  clearly  a  pure  affectatioD. 
Simibr  passages  occiir  rathor  frequontly.     Thus,  in  I,  2: 

**Whon  ho  [Doridon]  stood  fi^hing  by  some  Rivers  brim, 
The  fish  would  leape  niorc  for  a  sight  of  him 
Thon  for  the  flie". 

Such  affoctod  rcpresentations  of  a  sympathy  between 
man  and  nature  wero  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  classical 
study,  especially  of  Ovid.  Thus  such  a  myth  as  that  of 
Orpheus,  making  trees  aud  stones  follow  him  at  the  sound 
of  his  music,  called  forth,  at  the  time  of  the  Renascencc, 
affectations  such  as  wo  find  in  Browne  and  other  poets.  But 
Browne  is  also  capable  of  expressing  a  real  synii)athy  between 
man  and  nature,  such  as  we  find  in  Shakspero.  The  following 
stanza  of  a  song  in  II,  1,  is  an  example: 

*'Glidc  Hoft  ye  silver  Floods, 

And  every  Spring: 
Within  tho  shady  woods 
Let  no  Bird  sing  I 
Nor  froni  the  Grovo  a  Turtle  Dove 
Bc  aeono  to  couple  with  her  love; 
But  silcnco  on  cach   Dale  and  Mountain  dwell 
Whilst  Willy  bids  hin  friend  and  joy  Farewell". 

This  Song  which  is  an  Elegy  written  on  his  friend 
Ferrar  who  was  drowned  at  sea  may,  in  subject  and  in 
treatment,  b(^  compared  with  Milton's    niore  ambitious  flight 
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in  Lycidas,  Likewise  in  II,  5,  wc  find  another  Song,  expressing 
a  truer  sympathy  with  nature: 

"Swell  then,  gently  swell,  yee  Floods 

As  proud  of  what  yee  beare, 
And  Nymphe  that  in  low  corrall  Woods 

String  Pearles  upon  your  haire, 
Asoend:  and  teil  if  ere  this  day 
A  fairer  prize  was  seene  at  Ses. 

*  * 

**Blow,  but  gently  blow,  faire  winde 

From  the  forsaken  shore 
And  be  as  to  the  Halcyon  kinde, 

Till  we  have  ferry'd  o'er: 
So  maist  thou  still  have  leave  to  blow, 
And  fan  the  way  where  she  shall  goe'\ 

In  such  passages  as  these  the  true  lyric  mood  dominates, 
expressing  a  deep  and  lasting  sympathy,  such  as  Shakspero, 
and  occasionally  Spenser,  knew  how  to  express.  In  Speuser 
and  Browne,  however,  the  sympathy  feit  between  nature  and 
man  is  limited;  only  in  her  calm,  mildly  cheerful,  or  melan- 
choly  moods,  do  they  appreciatc  the  sympathy  of  nature; 
whereas  in  Shakspere,  not  only  the  romantic  moonlight  night 
of  the  Merchant  of  Veuice,  but  also  the  hurricane  of  Lear 
stir  the  human  heart  into  accord  and  harmony  with  them- 
selves. 


QF.  LXXXl. 


CllAPTER  II. 

BROWNE  AND  TAVISTOOK. 


Browne  possesses  in  a  very  marked  degree  a  love  for 
the  home  and  scenery  of  hls  childhood.  Instead  of  an  Ar- 
cadia,  we  are  introduced  by  the  poet  to  the  western  plains 
of  England,  to  the  scenery  of  Tavistoek  and  the  "voiceful 
Tavy".  This  loeal  interest  is  something  new,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  the  Pastoral,  but  of  poetry  in  general.  It  is 
true  that  the  Idylls  of  Theoeritus  reflect  most  elearly  the 
lifo  and  surroundings  of  the  Sicilian  peasant,  and  that  Virgil 
in  his  Georgics  portrays  with  considerable  aeeuracy  the  life 
as  he  saw  it  at  Mantua.  But  both  Theoeritus  and  Virgil  are 
wanting  in  that  ardent  love  for  the  homeland  scenery,  which 
Browne  displuys.  They  exhibit  much  less  of  that  subjective 
feeling,  that  passionate  love  for  their  country  homes,  thäü  is 
found  in  the  Britannia^s  Fastorais.  The  sanie  is  the  case 
with  the  English  poets.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise  a  north- 
country  man  in  the  poet  of  the  Shepheards  Calender,  In  his 
Faerie  Queene  Spenser  introduees  us  to  a  land  of  romance, 
cxisting  only  in  his  owu  fancy.  Jus  Irish  life,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  celebrates  tiie  river  Mulhi,  which  flow*ed  past 
Ins  hoino  at  KilcoliiiaiK  ho  regardcd  too  nmch   as   an   exile. 

Shakspere,  thoii<(ii  in  a  difterent  senso,  might  have  said 
witli  Weslcy:  **Tho  World  is  my  Parish".  He  ncver  allows 
subjective  feoling  to  colour  his  dramas,  the  result  being  that 
in  his  descriptions  of  nature  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  War- 
wickshire  man. 
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Drayton  too,  another  Warwickshire  man,  describes  his 
native  county  in  his  Polyolbion  almost  as  objectively  as  any 
other,  and  does  not  even  mention  his  birth-place  Hartshull. 
In  Ideas  Mirrour,  however,  he  praises  the  river  Ankor, 
because  his  mistress  lived  there; 

^Ardens  sweet  Anl'orf  let  thy  glory  be 
That  fayre  Idea  shee  doth  live  by  thee". 

IJrowne's  friend  Wither  frequently  teils  us  of  his  Hamp- 
shire origin,  but  in  his  Motto  he  writes: 

"I  love  my  Country,  yet  I  do  not  care 
In  what  dominions  my  abidings  are: 
For  any  Region  on  the  earth  ah  all  be 
On  good  ocoasion,  native  Soile  to  me^\ 

Nor  do  we  find  this  love  of  home  strongly  expressed 
in  the  Pastoralists.  An  unreal  Arcadia  is  the  scene  of  action 
of  Sidöey's  work,  as  it  is  of  the  two  pastoral  plays  of  Daniel. 
Fletcher  in  ehanging  the  scene  of  action  to  Thessaly  does 
not  bring  us  much  nearer  home,  though,  as  pointed  out  be- 
fore,  his  scenery  is  rather  English  than  classical.  Browne, 
actuatod  by  a  desire  to  celebrate  his  own  home,  expresses 
this  very  clearly  at  the  outset  of  his  work: 

"What  need  I  sing  the  Swaines  of  Thessaly? 

Or  bootlesse,  adde  to  them  of  Arcadie? 

No:  faire  Aroadia  cannot  be  compleator, 

My  praise  may  lessen,  but  not  make  theo  greatcr, 

My  Muse  for  lofty  pitches  shnll  not  rome 

But  homely  pipen  of  her  nutive  home^\ 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the  ^'native 
home"  amid  artificial  and  romantic  description,  but  a  reference 
to  the  Tavy  always  brings  us  back  to  Devonshire  soil. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  compare  Browne  in 
this  rovspcct  with  his  contcmporary  Herrick,  who  was  born  a 
year  after  Browne,  llerrick,  although  not  Devon-born,  yet 
spcnt  thirty  years  in  a  Devonshire  villago,  Dean  Prior,  ouly 
a  few  miles  from  Brown e's  home  at  Tuvistock,  and  amid 
very  similar  natural  surroundings.  To  this  village  Herrick 
came  as  vicar  in  1629.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ilerrick 
had  a  genuine  love  for  country  life,  for  harvest-homes,  bean- 

9* 
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feasts,  and  Chriötnias  wassails,  which  he  describes  with 
wonderful  charm;  but  oven  bis  warniest  admirer  can  hardly 
chiini  für  him  a  love  of  tlie  seenery  aniid  which  he  lived. 
Herrifk.  iu  fact,  upcak.s  his  niind  very  elearly  od  this  point: 

''Morc  disconteiits  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  born,  than  here, 
AVht're  I  have  been,  and  still  am  8ad 
In  this  dull  Devonsliire*". 

A«^ain  a  little  furtlier  on  in  the  Heaperides: 

'^Searcli  worlds  of  ice,  and  rather  there 
Dwell,  thun  in  loathed  DeTon8hirc*\ 

Herrick  was  elearly  a  Cavalier  poet,  for  whom  the 
happiest  life  was  tliat  of  the  j^ay  Court  with  its  fair  wonien. 
Froni  tbis  tbo  «incore  Pastoralist  turued  with  bis  vanitas 
imiitafum,  and  sougbt  ha]>piness  aniid  the  quiet  solitudes  of 
nature. 

Browne  with  bis  Britannia's  Pastorals  forma  a  distinct 
lan<lniark  in  the  bistory  of  Descriptive  Poetry.  He  describes 
real  plaees  for  tbeir  own  sake.  His  siiceossors  are  Deuham 
with  bis  Cnoper^i^  Hill,  Pope  with  bis  Windsor  Forest,  and 
above  all  Kanisay  in  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  which,  although 
not  a  (Icscri])tive  j)oeni,  is  so  definitely  loeated,  that  editors 
bavc?  be(»n  ahle  to  sketcb  out  for  the  reader  a  map  murking 
the  seene  of  action.  (rrav  and  (ioldsmitb  lift  this  class  of 
po(»try  to  a  bigli<»r  level,  leading  us  upward  to  Wordsworth, 
liyron,  and  Shtflley. 

Hrowno's  poetry  is,  in  no  sniall  degree,  nioulded  by 
the  surroundin^^s  of  liis  early  bonie.  He  found  in  the  seenery 
and  life  of  Tavistoek  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  poetry.  Tavi- 
stoek,  with  its  aneient  town  and  ahbey,  duting  from  early 
Huxon  tinies,  was  adniirahly  ütttMl  to  stir  up  bis  imaginatioD. 
Sitnated  on  the  slop(?s  of  the  great  Dartnioor  phiin,  its  rural 
«•haraeter  l(Mit  itself  favourahly  to  pastoral  tn^atnient.  It  is 
in  th(»  niiilst  of  a  w<»ll-WMtere(l  and  well-wooded  country,  with 
fertile  meadows  coniing  right  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
swift-flowing  Tavy.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  fanious  for 
its  fauna  and  flora,  as  the  river  for  its  trout  and  salmon. 
The  ])easantry  still  to-day  rival  in  Ix'auty  and  simplicity  those 
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of  Cumberland,  whom  Wordsworth  has  rondercd  so  famous, 
while  many  traces  still  remain  of  a  highly  developed  fairy- 
lore,  the  fairies  being  knowu  uuder  the  name  of  Pixies. 
What  was  waotiog  in  romantic  character  wrs^  supplied  by 
the  ruJDs  of  tho  old  Abbey  by  the  river's  side,  together  with 
the  numerous  remains  of  early  British  Settlements,  and  of 
Druidical  worship  which  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  here 
and  there  on  Dartmoor.  Por  a  niore  detailed  accouut  of 
Tavistock  sceuery  and  Tavistock  life,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Bray  to  the  poet  Southey,  written 
between  the  years  1832  and  1835,  and  afterwards  collected 
and  published  as  TradHions^  Legends^  Superstitions,  and 
Sketches  of  Devonshire  on  the  borders  of  the  Tainar  and  the 
Tavy  (London,  T.  Murray  1838). 

Browne*s  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
colour  all  his  poetry.  In  the  present  place,  however,  wo 
shall  only  refer  to  those  passages  which  speak  directly  of  his 
Devonshire  home.  In  I,  2  he  gives  us  a  list  of  river-fish, 
introducing  amonst  others: 

•^The  Shoats  with  whom  is  Tavio  fraught". 

The  introduction  of  a  Devonshire  word  Shoats,  together 
with  the  niontion  of  the  Tavy,  at  once  localises  the  picture. 
In  the  same  song  (I,  2)  we  have  a  description  of  the  Tavy 
in  a  stürm: 

"As  Tavy  oreepes  upon 
The  Western  vales  of  fertile  Albion, 
Here  dashes  roughly  on  an  aged  Rooke 
That  his  intended  passage  up  doth  locke; 
There  intricately  mengst  the  Woods  doth  wander 
Losing  himselfe  in  many  a  wry  Meander: 
Here  aroorously  bent,  clips  some  faire  Mead; 
And  then  disperst  in  rils,  doth  raeasures  tr^ad 
Upon  her  bosome  'mengst  her  flowry  ranks : 
There  in  another  place  boares  down  the  banks, 
Of  some  day-labouring  wretch:  here  meets  a  rill, 
And  with  their  forces  joyn'd  cuts  out  a  Mill 
Into  an  Island,  then  in  jocund  guise 
Survayes  his  conquest,  lauds  his  enterpriKc: 
Here  digs  a  Cave  at  some  high  Mountaines  foot: 
There  undermines  an  Oake,  tcares  up  his  Root: 
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Thcnce  rushinp^  to  some  Country-farme  at  hand, 

Break»  o^er  tbe  Yooman^s  mounds,  sweepes  from  his  land 

His  Harvest  hope  of  Wheat,  of  Rye  or  Pease: 

And  makes  that  channell  which  was  Shepherds  lease  .  .  .  . 


»» 


This  spirited  description  is  taken  direct  from  naturc. 
In  outline  it  is  widely  distinct  from  the  description  of  the 
purling  rills  of  tlie  conventional  pastoralist.  It  shows  an 
ap])reciation  of  naturc  in  storm,  such  as  was  entirely  uncon- 
genial  to  the  Arcadian  landscape.  It  shows  an  appreciation 
of  a  destructive  nature,  and  thereby  approaches  natura  in  her 
sublime,  as  opposed  to  her  beautiful  moods.  Neither  Sidney 
nor  Spenser  show  anything  similar  in  their  works;  the 
nearest  approach  is  to  be  found  in  the  river-descriptions  of 
the  Polyolhion.  But  Drayton  appreciates  the  quiet  stream^ 
rarely  the  tenipestuous  swollon  river. 

In  I,  5,  Browne  gives  us  a  description  of  a  Swan  swim- 
niing  on  the  Tavy;  in  II,  2,  of  the  May-day  celebration»  at 
Tavistock  with  Tom  the  Piper. 

In  II,  3,  he  hails  his  native  home  as  follows: 

• 

^'Hftile,  thou  my  native  soile!  thou  blessed  plot 

Whose  equall  all  the  world  affordeth  not! 

Shew  me  who  can  so  many  crystall  Rils, 

Such  sweet-cloathM  Yallies  or  aspiring  Hils: 

Such  Wood-ground,  Pastures,  Quarries,  welthy  Mines: 

Such  rocks  in  whom  the  Diamond  fairely  shines: 

And  if  the  Earth  can  show  the  like  agen, 

Yet  wiH  she  faile  in  her  Sea-ruling  nien". 

The  same  Song  contains  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Tavy 
and  Walla.     lle  höre  speaks  in  loudest  praise  of  — 

**....  Tavies*  voicefuU  streame  to  whom  I  owe 
More  strains  tlian  from  my  pipe  oan  ever  flowe'\ 

The  celebration  of  the  loves  of  two  rivers  in  poetry  is 
as  old  as  Ovid,  and  boh)ngs,  in  fact,  to  a  mythical  intor- 
pretation  of  uature.  Sponsor  introduces  this  motif  into  the 
Fairie  Queene^  where  lie  colebrates  the  niarriage  of  the  Thanies 
and  Medway.  Drayton,  following  in  his  steps,  celebrates  in 
his  Tolyolbion  the  niarriage  of  the  Thame  and  Isis.  Browne, 
true  to  his  love  for  his  home,  instoad  of  introducing  large 
or   famous   rivers    like    the  Thame,   Isis,   or   Medway,  finds 
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here  an  opportunity  for  giving  us  yet  another  description  ol 
Devonshire  scenery,  aüd  of  introducing  us  to  the  compara- 
tively  insignificant  strcams  of  the  Tavy  aüd  Walla.  In 
Book  III,  written  some  years  later,  it  is  interestiug  to  find 
that  the  spell,  which  his  native  scenery  held  over  him,  is 
still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  We  have  references  in  III,  1,  to 
*'Tavyes  sands,  "Ramsham  wood"  and  "Rowden  meadowes", 
while  the  Song  ends  with  the  following  lines,  written  in  par- 
donable  ambition: 

"And  Tavy,  in  my  rimes 
Oiallenge  a  due;  let  it  thy  glorye  be, 
That  famous  Drake  and  I  were  borne  by  thee". 

Browne  is  thus  oue  of  the  first  poets  to  give  to  descrip- 
tions  of  scenery  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name". 


OIIAPTEK  III. 

COUNTKY  LIFE. 


In  tliis  clijipter  we  sliall  considcr  tliose  little  piijtures 
of  country  lifo  wliich  lirowno  lias  ^ivcn  us,  in  additiou  to 
bis  «losoriptions  of  naturo.  Of  sucli  pictures  English  literature 
bofore  lirowno  was  verv  dostituto.  Tbe  shepberd  life  of  tlie 
i^astoralists  was  niucli  too  uhw]  and  uuuatural.  The  honiely 
walks  of  lif(»  liad  beon  tbroughout  no<;lected.  An  oxeoption 
to  tbis,  in  a  cortain  (b'<i:roo,  aro  tbe  Cbaracter-writers  of  the 
af,^o,  wlio,  drawin«»:  tboir  inspiration  froni  Tbcoplirastus  give 
US  nuniorous  pieturos  of  tbo  U)W(t  walks  of  English  life.  ()f 
sucb  Cbaractor- writ(»rs ,  wo  niav  niontion  Hall  with  his 
Chararters  of  Virtuos  and  Vires,  (.)verbury,  and  Earle,  the 
autbor  of  Mirrucosinof/raplfie.  Yot  tboso  Cbaractor-writers 
borrow  tbcir  subjcu'ts  ratb(»r  from  town,  tban  froni  country 
lifo,  and  thoir  tono  is  too  ofton  a  satiric  on<».  Overbury,  in 
bis  ])ictui'e  of  tbo  Milkniaid,  wboso  "broatb  is  her  own,  and 
seonts  all  tbo  year  round  lik(»  a  new-niown  bay-eock",  eomos 
perbaps  noarost  to  I^rowno.  liarnfiold  in  bis  Affectionate 
Shepheard  givos  us  a  vory  faitbful,  if  soniewbat  idealiscd 
pi<'tur(»  of  a  sb(»])bor<rs  lifo,  but  doos  not  go  fartbor.  Browne's 
ebiof  clmracTors  bav(»  all  tbe  artificiality  of  tbe  pastoral  in 
its  niost  unnatural  form,  l)ut  in  bis  sbort  sketcbes  (»f  eountry- 
life,  oftcMi  introduee(l  in  siniile,  be  sb(»ws  a  inarked  truth 
to  nature,  in  spit(i  of  tlu?  fa<*t  tbat  be  is  on  entirely  ncw 
ground.  Tbe  foUowing  description  of  tbe  bbicksniith  is  of 
tbis  cbaraetor; 
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**A8  whoD  a  Smith  and's  Man  (lame  Vulcan*8  fellowes) 
CallM  from  the  Anvile  or  the  puffiiig  Bellowes, 
To  clap  a  well-wrought  shoe  (for  more  than  pay) 
üpon  a  Stubborne  Nagge  of  Galloway; 
Or  unbackM  Jennet,  or  a  Flanders  Mare 
That  at  the  Forge  stand  snuffing  of  the  ayre; 
The  swarthy  Smith  spits  in  his  Buckhorne  fist, 
And  bids  his  Man  bring  out  the  five-fold  twist, 
His  shackles,  shacklooks,  hampers,  gyves  and  chaines, 
His  linked  bolts;  and  with  no  little  paines 
These  make  him  fast:  and  least  all  these  should  faulter, 
Unto  a  poste  with  some  six  doubled  halter 
He  bindes  his  head;  yet  all  are  of  the  least 
To  curbe  the  fury  of  the  head-strong  beast: 
When  if  a  Carrier's  jade  be  brought  unto  him 
His  man  can  hold  his  foot  whilst  he  can  shoe  him^\ 

I,  5. 

It  IS  interesting  to  compare  tlüs  description  with  that 
of  SpeDser's  bhicksraith  in  the  Faerie  Queeiie  IV,  5,  34. 
Spenser's  blacksraith  ia: 

**a  wretched  wearish  elfe, 
With  hollow  oyes  and  rawbone  cheekea  forspent'\ 

Spenser*s  blacksmith  is  a  pcrsonification  of  Cave.  Ilis 
description  accordingly  bears  the  stanip  of  allegory,  whereas 
that  of  Browne  is  modelled  according  to  life.  Till  Long- 
fellow's  well-known  poem  appeared,  the  blacksmith  has  rarely 
been  deemed  worthy  of  poetic  treatment. 

The  sanie  Song  (I,  5)  givos  us  an  equally  animated 
description  of  the  angler.  Angling  has  next  to  hunting  been 
perhaps  the  favourite  sport  in  Eughind.  Accordingly,  literature 
is  füll  of  references  to  the  angler.  Chaucer  in  The  Compley/it 
of  Mars  refers  to  the  sport  as  follows: 

**And  lyk  a  fissher,  as  men  alday  may  se, 
ßaiteth  his  angle-hook  with  some  pleasaunce, 
Til  mony  a  fish  is  wood  to  that  he  be 
Sesed  ther-with;  and  thon  at  erst  hath  ho 
AI  his  dcsyre,  and  ther-with  al  mischaunce; 
And  thogh  the  lyne  breke,  he  hath  penaunce; 
For  with  the  hoke  he  wounded  is  so  sore, 
That  he  his  wages  liath  for  ever-more". 
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In  Prof.  Arber*8  En(/lisli  Garner  Vol.  I,  we  find  a  poem 

by  Jolin  Deiinys  Of  tfie  Secrets  of  Angling,  published  before 

1G13,  in  whioh  ho  treats  of  the  sport  in  great  detail.    Browne's 

tribute  to  tho  sport  is  as  foUows : 

•^Now  na  an  Angler  melanoholy  standing 
Upon  a  greene  banke  yeelding  roome  for  landing, 
k  wrigling  yellow  worrae  thrust  on  bis  hooke, 
Now  in  the  midst  he  throwes,  then  in  a  nooko: 
Ilere  puls  hin  line,  there  throwes  it  in  againe, 
Mcndeth  his  Corko  and  Bait,  but  all  in  vaine, 
Ho  long  Stands  viewing  of  tho  ourled  streame; 
At  last  a  hungry  Pike,  or  well-growne  Breame 
Snatch  at  the  worme,  and  hasting  fast  away, 
Ile  knowing  it  a  Fish  of  stubborno  sway. 
Puls  up  his  rod,  but  soft:  (as  having  skill) 
Wherewith  the  hooke  fast  holds  tho  Fishes  gill, 
Then  all  his  line  he  freely  yeeldeth  him, 
Whilst  furiously  all  up  and  downe  doth  swim. 
Th^  insnared  Fish,  here  on  the  top  doth  soud, 
There  underneath  the  banks,  then  in  the  mud; 
And  with  his  franticke  fits  so  scares  the  shole, 
That  each  one  takes  his  hyde^  or  starting  hole: 
By  this  the  7VA*e,  oleane  wearied,  underneath 
A  Willow  lyes,  and  pants  (if  Fishes  breath) 
Wherewith  the  Angler  gently  puls  him  to  him, 
And  least  his  haste  might  happen  to  undoe  him, 
Laves  downe  his  rod,  and  takes  his  line  in  hand. 
And  by  degrees  getteth  the  Fish  to  land, 
Walkes  to  another  Poole:  at  length  is  winner 
Of  such  a  dish  as  serves  him  for  his  dinner". 

The  age  of  the  Stuarts  seeins  to  have  produced  many 
anglers.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  aniongst  these,  while  Isaak 
Waltou  quotes  poems  on  angling  by  Jolin  Davors  and  John 
Churchill.  The  pnblication  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler 
raised  the  sport  to  a  higher  level.  Of  angling  Walton  says: 
"(fod  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation 
than  angling",  and  Walton  is  hiniself  the  author  of  two 
poems  on  this  subjeet,  The  Angler's  Wish  and  2Vie  Angler^s 
Song.  The  work  of  Walton  was  continued  by  Cotton,  The 
Secowl  Part  of  the  Comphte  Angler  (MuG),  In  The  Seasons 
Thomson  reverts  to  the  same  subject.  The  passage  is  in 
Spring,  and  it  seenis  probable  that  he    had  Browne'»    poem 
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in  mind  in  writing.    He  describes  the  capture  of  "the  monarch 
of  the  brook"  as  follows : 

'^At  otice  he  darts  nloiig, 
Deep'Struok,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened  line; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed, 
The  caverned  bank,  his  old  secure  abode; 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounccs  round  the  pool, 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  yielding  band, 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage ; 
Till,  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side, 
And  to  his  fate  abandoned,  to  the  shore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize". 

As  a  third  and  last  illustration  of  this  vivid  and  natural 
deseription  of  country-life,  we  may  take  the  simile  of  the 
squirrel-hunt,  also  contained  in  the  fifth  Song  of  Book  I: 

'^Then,  as  a  nimble  Squirrill  from  the  wood 
Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  filberd-food 
Sits  peartly  on  a  bough  his  brown  nuts  Cracking, 
And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  white  kernoll  taking, 
Till  (with  their  crookes  and  bags)  a  sort  of  BoyeSi 
(To  share  with  him)  come  with  so  great  a  noyse 
That  he  is  forced  to  leave  a  Nut  nigh  broke 
And  for  his  lifo  leape  to  a  neigbour  Oake, 
Thence  to  a  Beech,  thence  to  a  row  of  Ashes; 
Whilst  thVow  the  Quagmires,  and  red  water  plashes 
The  Boyes  run  dabling  thorow  thicko  and  thin, 
One  teares  his  hose,  another  breakes  his  shin, 
This,  torne  and  tatterM,  hath  with  much  adoe 
Got  by  the  Bryers ;  and  that  hath  lost  his  shooe: 
This  drops  his  band;  that  headlong  fals  for  haste; 
Another  cries  behinde  for  bcing  last: 
With  sticks  and  stones,  and  niany  a  sounding  hollow, 
The  little  foole,  with  no  small  sport,  they  follow ; 
Whilst  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  in  his  Drav". 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  mention  of  the  squirrel 
in  English  literature.  The  squirrel  is  nieutioned  by  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (11.  1400--1402).  In 
the  Middle  English  translatiou  we  read: 
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"Thore  might  man  does  and  roes  see 

And  of  squirrels  ful  grete  plento 

Froni  bowe  to  bowe  were  always  leping". 

(.'luuicor,    with   this   passage    in    miud ,   mtroduces    the 
aciuiiTol  intü  tlio  Bohe  of  the  Duchesae:  (431 — 33) 

*'And  many  Bquirrelles  that  sete 
Ful  hyo  upon  the  trees  and  ete 
And  in  her  maner  made  festes". 

So  also  Sponsor  in  the  Faerie  Quecne  III,  7.  17: 

**Somctimes  the  squirrell  wild 
He  brought  to  her  in  hands,  as  conquered 
To  bo  her  thrall,  his  fellow-servant  wild". 

S])ace  does  not  porniit  us  to  qnote  any  niore  of  thcse 
doscriptions  in  detail.'  The  reader  is  referred  to  Browne's 
poonis  for  the  passages  theinselves.  The  most  striking  are 
the  description  of  harvesters  at  their  niid-day  nieal  of  ^'curds 
and  clouted  creanie",  listening  to  the  bagpipe  (II,  1);  that 
of  the  traveller  picking  apples  on  a  liot  Summer's  day  (II,  2): 
that  of  the  fowler  creeping  stealthily  through  the  woods 
(III,  1);  that  of  a  sawyer  lifting  with  his  fellows  a  heavy 
tree  (III,  1):  and  finally,  tliat  of  a  country  inarriage  with  the 
niaideus  bringing  Haskets  of  fiowers  (I,  2).  All  these  pictures 
of  conntry  life  boar  with  theni  the  stanip  of  genuincncss. 
They  are  evidently  basod  npon  13rown(»'s  direct  Observation 
of  l'avistoek  lifo,  for  which  the  introduction  of  such  Devon- 
shire  words  as  ^'Hasket",  "dray",  ^'hyde"  is,  in  itself,  a  proof. 
Such  luief  idylls  of  country  lifo  were  new  to  English  poetry; 
1  Browne  is  hcre  not  borrowing  froni  his  predecessors,  but  is 
transniitting  to  verse  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  In  such 
descriptions  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  and  coun- 
try life.  The  ncarest  approach  to  anything  similar  is  to  bo 
found  in  th(^  Gcorf/ics.  Virgil  höre  givos  us  many  a  little 
picture  of  country  lifo,  similar  to  thoso  of  iJrowne.  Thus 
Yirgil's  descripition  of  tho  harvost-homo  in  Lil).  I,  11.  343  f. 
is  of  this  charactor.  So  in  Ijib.  II,  that  of  tho  peasant^s 
wintor  oveninjr: 


'n 


Iiiterea  dulces  pcndcnt  circum  osculii  nati; 
Casta  pudiüiam  servat  doinus ;  ubera  viicoae 
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Lactea  deniittunt;  pinguesque  in  gramine  laeto 
Inter  se  advorsis  luctantur  cornibus  haedi^\ 

11.  523-6. 

But  it  is  in  the  Dutch  aod  Flemish  schools  of  painting 
that  we  find  the  dosest  resemblance  to  these  scenes  of  country 
life.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  Century  sprang  up  in  the 
Netherlands  a  famous  school  of  Character-painters,  who,  aban- 
doning  the  study  of  Madonuas  and  of  Saints,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  life  which  they  saw  around  them.  They  left 
behind  them  paintings  drawn  from  peasant  life,  scenes  from 
the  village,  the  ale-house  and  the  market-place.  The  whole 
school  is  marked  by  intense  reality,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times  not  without  coarseness.  The  greatest  masters  of  these 
two  schools,  Adriaen  van  der  Velde  in  Holland  and  Teniers 
in  Flanders,  produced  their  works  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  appearance  of  Britartnia's  Pastor als^  but  much  of  the 
work  was  conteraporary.  Some  of  these  painters  describe 
indoor  scenes;  othcrs  —  and  these  bear  a  special  resem- 
blance to  the  character-sketches  of  Browne  —  bring  us  into 
the  open  air  with  their  country  dances,  harvest-homes ,  and 
pictures  drawn  from  hay-field  and  riverside.  The  striking 
resemblance  between  the  paintings  of  this  school  and  the 
character  sketches  of  Browne  in  poetry,  and  of  such  men  as 
Hall,  Oberbury  and  Earle  in  prose,  have  perhaps  no  direct 
bearing  on  one  another,  but  the  resemblance  is  nevertheless 
clear  and  distinct.  In  the  Century  succeeding  Browne  we 
find  but  few  sketches  of  country-life  in  literature.  In  the 
eighteenth  Century,  however,  the  taste  was  awakened  by  the 
Essayists,  and  found  füll  expression  in  Goldsmith  and  the 
Novelists,  who  added  to  these  pictures  of  country  life  that 
sparkling  humour,  which  was  unknown  to  the  more  serious 
mood  of  Browne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
PAIRIES. 


The  history  of  Fairy-lore  in  England  is  closely  connected 
with  tlie  liistory  of  the  P^nglish  raco.  As  far  as  we  can 
trace  it,  it  is  partly  of  English,  partly  of  Celtic  origin,  the 
whole  being  coloured  by  Eustern  niyths.  The  figure  of  Oberen 
is  Teiitonic;  he  is  tho  (icrman  Alheric^  the  lord  of  elves. 
Puck  on  the  otli(»r  hand  is  of  Celtic  origin.  He  is  the  Welsli 
pwra,  the  Irish  pnca  an  olf.  We  find  referonces  to  Fairy- 
lore  in  Chaucor.     Chaucer  dcscribes  Pluto  as  — 

^•Pluto,  tho  king  of  Faerie". 
In  the  Tal(^  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  he  says: 

"In  thuldo  dayca  of  tho  kyng  Arthour 

Of  which  thut  Britons  npeken  grcet  honour 

All  was  Ulis  land  fulfild  of  fairve. 

Tho  elf  queene  with  her  joly  coiupaignye 

Dauncod  füll  ofto  in  niany  a  grene  modo". 

In  Lord  lierner's  translation  of  the  French  romance 
Iluon  de  Bordeai(.r  (1525)  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  the 
doings  of  Oberon,  King  of  Fairies.  Froni  this  work  Shakspere 
is  8uj)|)()sed  to  have  borrowed  in  the  Midsummer  NiyMs 
Dream.  Sp(»nsor  also  in  the  Fa<»rie  (iu^'one  introduces  Oberen 
in  tho  sanie  relation,  as  tho  last  of  the  Fairy  kings: 

•"lle  [Elfioloüsl  h'ft  two  sonnes  of  which  fairo  Elforon 
Tho  eldoht  brothor,  did  untinioly  dy; 
Whose  pmptio  pluco  tho  niightio  ()l>eron 
Doubly  Hupplide,  in  spunflall  and  donnnion^\ 

II,  10.  75. 
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Greene,  likewise,  in  his  play  of  James  the  Fourth  intro- 
(luces  the  figure  of  Oberoo.  About  this  time,  too,  accordiog 
to  Collier,  appeared  a  pamplilet,  entitled:  Rohin  Goodfellotv, 
His  Mad  Banhs  and  Merry  Jests^  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  Shakspere  in  his  conception  of  Puck.  Shaks- 
pere  introduces  Fairy-lore  on  several  oecasions,  but  above  all 
in  his  description  of  Queen  Mab  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and 
in  Midsummet'  Nighfs  Dream,  After  Shakspere,  refercnces 
to  Fairy-lore  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  Jonson's  Masques. 
We  find  fairies  introduced  in  his  Masque  of  Queens  (1609); 
in  Oberon  the  Fairy  Prince  (1610);  and  in  Love  Restored^ 
(1611),  where  Robin  Goodfellow  plays  the  part  of  mischief- 
maker  and  describes  his  tricks.  In  1627  appeared  Drayton's 
Nywphidia  dealing  with  Oberon,  Queen  Mab  and  Pigwiggen. 
In  1685  appeared  a  work  entitled;  A  Description  of  the  King 
and  Queene  of  Fayries,  their  habit,  fare^  their  abode^  potnpe 
and  State. 

Finally  in  Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.  III,  we  find  two  pocms 
of  this  character.  One  is  entitled  Robin  Goodfellow  ^  and 
attributed  by  Peck,  apparently  without  substantial  grounds, 
to  Ben  Jonson.     The  other  poem  is  called  The  Fairy  Queen, 

In  South  Devon,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  Browne  lived,  close  to  the  romantic  Dartmoor,  Fairy- 
lore  seems  to  have  taken  a  determined  hold  upon  the  populär 
fancy.  The  fairies  here  received,  and  still  receive,  the  special 
name  ot  Pixies,  the  word  Fairy  not  being  heard.  The  word 
Pixy  is  interesting.  It  is  derived  from  Puck,  or  more  cor- 
rectly,  from  the  Celtic  forms  pwca  and  puca.  This  points 
to  a  Celtic  origin  for  the  Devoushire  Pixy-lore,  and  therefore 
to  a  time  when  Saxon  influence  had  not  yet  made  itself  feit 
in  Devon,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Germanic  clemeüts 
eutered  into  the  Celtic  traditions  in  course  of  time,  though 
they  were  not  powerful  enough  to  root  out  certain  traditions, 
which  are  common  to  Pixy-lore ,  as  distinct  from  the  larger 
Fairy-lore.  For  a  detailed  account  of  Pixy-lore  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Bray  already  mcntioned, 
Letter  X,  where  he  will  find  au  iuteresting  discussion  of 
Pixy-lore,  together  with  several  Pixy-stories. 
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Browne,  it  is  true,  does  not  use  the  word  Pixy,  but  in 
his  references  to  Fairy-lore,  we  see  not  only  the  influence  of 
Shakspere'ö  ilab  and  Puck,  but  also  of  the  traditions  of  his 
own  country.  Beside  casual  mentions  of  the  Fairie»  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  liis  poetry,  we  find  in  Brüannia's  Pastorah 
two  fairly  dotailed  accounts  of  Fairy-lore.  The  first  is  in 
Book  I,  Song  2,  where  we  read: 

"Neere  to  this  Wood  there  lay  a  picasant  Mead, 

Whore  Fairies  often  did  their  Measures  tread, 

Which  in  the  Meadow,  made  such  ciroles  greene, 

As  if  with  Garlands  it  had  crowned  beene, 

Or  like  t)ie  Circle  where  the  signes  we  traoke, 

And  learned  Shepherds  calPt  the  Zodiaoke: 

Within  ono  of  thcse  rounds  was  to  be  seene 

A  llillocke  rise,  where  oft  the  Fairy-Queene 

At  twy-light  satc,  and  did  command  her  Elves 

To  pinoh  those  Maids  that  had  not  swept  their  sheWes: 

And  further  if  by  Maidens  over  sight, 

Within  düorcs  water  were  not  brought  at  night: 

Or  if  they  sprcad  no  Table,  set  no  Bread, 

Thcy  should  havc  nips  from  toe  unto  the  head: 

And  for  the  Maid  that  had  perfurmM  eaeh  thing 

8he  in  the  Water-paile  bade  leave  a  Ring". 

The  roferonce  here  to  the  fairy-riugs  found  on  the  grass, 
and  sup|)()sed  to  be  caused  by  tlio  Fau-ies'  dancing,  but  in 
roality  by  th(^  growth  of  a.  sinall  fungus,  is  common  to  Shak- 
spore  and  otlier  poets.  Thus  in  lli'i  Tenipcsf,  roferring  to  the 
fairicH,  Shakspere  writos: 


UV, 


'You  demi  puppets  that 
By  moonshinc  do  the  greon-sour  ringlet»  make 
Wliereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms". 

Similarly,  in  A  Miihummer  Night's  Dream  (If,  I),  and 
in  the  Memj   Wives  of  }\ln(Isof\  (V,  .")). 

After  Brown<''8  tinn»,  \v<'  HikI  refercMUM»  to  the  same  in 
Drayton's  ^symphiliu  (11.  <)J>  -  72): 

'^And  in  tlieir  C()ur.<^e8  mako  that  round, 
In  nioadowA  and  in  marHheK  fonnd, 
Of  thcm   so  called  tlie  fayrie  groiind, 
Of  whinh  thoy  havo  the  kooping". 
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"Where  once  such  fairies  danoe,  no  grass  does  ever  grow". 

Browue's  second  observatioo,  however,  on  the  fairies' 
love  of  cleaiiline88,  strikes  us  as  original.  Shakspere  comes 
near  the  same  idea  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  (V.  5.) 
Äddressing  the  elves,  Pistol  says: 

"Where  fires  thou  findest  unrakM,  and  hearths  unswept 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry: 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  8luttery^\ 

Mrs.  Bray,  writiug  of  Tavistock  housewives,  says:  "The 
good  dames  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  very  particular  in 
sweeping  their  houses  before  they  go  to  bed,  and  they  will 
frequently  place  a  basin  of  water  by  the  chimney  nook,  to 
accominodate  the  pixies,  who  are  great  lovers  of  water;  and 
sometimcs  they  requite  the  good  deed  by  dropping  a  piece 
of  money  into  the  basin.  A  young  wonian  of  our  town,  who 
declared  she  had  received  the  reward  of  sixpence  for  a  like 
Service,  told  the  circumstance  to  her  gossips;  but  no  sixpence 
ever  came  again ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  the  pixies 
had  taken  offence  by  her  chattering,  as  they  like  not  to  have 
their  deeds,  good  or  evil,  talked  over  by  mortal  tougues" 
(Letter  X). 

We  find  in  Herrick   also   a  reference   to  the  pinching, 

as  punishnient  for  uncleanliness: 

"öweep  your  house;  who  doth  not  so, 
Mab  will  pinch  her  by  the  toe'\ 

But  the  introduction  of  a  reward  for  cleanliness  Browne 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  folk-loro  of  his  native 
county.     Drayton  in  the  Nymphidia  iniitates  him. 

The  second  detailed  reference  to  Fairy-lore  is  in  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Pastorais,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Part  I,  Chap.  I,  was  probably  written  between  1624  and 
1028.  The  passage  is  in  Song  1,  and  is  of  considerable 
length,  being  a  detailed  description  of  the  Pairies'  Banquet. 
The  charm  of  the  poem  lies  in  its  fauciful  description  of 
everything  on  a  Lilliputian  scale. 

The  idea  of  such  a  description  may  well  have  been 
suggested    to    Browne    by    the    Midsummer    Nighfs   Dream^ 

QP.  LXXXI.  10 
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where  Titania  ofFers  to  Bottom,  disguised  beneath  the  ass's 
head,  nuts  from  the  squirrel's  hoard,  aod  the  houey  bags  of 
humble-bees.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  Browne's  life 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  third  Book  was  written 
bcfore ,  or  after  the  publicatiou  of  Drayton's  Nymphidia  in 
1()27.  Tlio  inimediate  connectioü  between  the  two  is  not 
groat,  for  Drayton ,  though  describing  Oberon's  palace  and 
the  chariot  of  Queen  Mab,  does  not  introduce  the  feastings 
of  the  fairies,  nor  can  we  trace  any  direet  connection  between 
tlie  two  poems,  though  the  style  is  very  similar.  Of  more 
vital  iniportaiice  is  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Browne'» 
description  of  the  Fairies'  ßanquet  to  Herrick's  ^Oberon's 
Feast"  in  the  Hesperides,  Herrick's  poem  first  saw  ligbt  in 
1685,  being  a  coatribution  to  a  sinall  volume  of  poems, 
eutitled:  ^A  Description  of  the  Kiug  and  Queene  ofFayries 
etc."  It  was,  iu  all  probability,  Herrick's  first  appearance  in 
print.  It  is  interesting  to  noto,  that  while  the  general  tone 
of  this  first  Version  of  '^Oborou's  Feast"  corrosponds  to  that 
of  Hrowno's  description ,  yet  it  by  no  nioans  bears  so  close 
a  reseniblance  as  the  lator  form ,  as  it  appeared  iu  tbe 
llei^perides  in  1048.  When  Herrick  wrote  the  first,  and 
inc()m])let(»  Version  of  this  poem,  wliether  in  1685  or  earlier, 
is  porhaps  impossible  to  say,  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Version  of  the  IL^s/icrides  is  posterior  to  Brownc^'s  third 
Book  of  the  Pastorais.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
th(?  chi(»f  resemblances.     We  read  in  Browne: 

^'A  littlo  muRhrome 

.  .  .  .  un  a  franio  of  wnxo  ypi^ht 
ServM  for  a  table". 

Similarly  in  the  Ileapcrides: 

**A  littlo  tiiu^hroom  table  spread". 

In  the  Version  of  1685  the  reference  to   the  mushroom 
tai)le  is  wanting.     Again   Browne  writes  : 

"To  eacli  a  seed-pearle  scrvod  for  a  Bcrewe, 
And  mo8t  of  thcni  wore  filled  with  early  dewe*\ 

Ilerrick  in  the  version  of  1685,  and  in  the  Heaperides, 
writes: 
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^The  Elves  prepare  to  quench  his  thirst 
In  pure  Seed-pearle  of  Infant  d6w^\ 

Browne  adds  to  the  description  of  the  difFerent  dishes, 
that  of  the  music  which  was  played  duriog  the  feast: 

'*Tlie  treble  was  a  three-mouthM  grasshopper, 

•  •••••  • 

Then  a  field-criquett,  with  a  no:e  füll  clear, 
Sweet  and  unforoM  and  softly  sung  the  meane. 

•  •••••• 

And  to  all  these  a  decp  well-breasted  gnat^\ 

Similarly  Ilerrick  in  the  Hespendes: 

'^But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spieen,  the  chirring  grasshoppcr, 
The  merry  cricket,  puling  Flie, 
The  piping  Gnat  for  minstrelsy". 

In  the  Version  of  1635  the  inusical  accompaninient  to 
the  banquet  is  eiitirely  oniitted. 

llere,  again,  it  may  well  have  been  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Drenm  which  called  forth  this  fancy: 

Titunia.     "What  wilt  thou  hear  some  muüic  my  sweet  love? 
Bottont,     I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  nmsio;  let  ud  have 
the  tongs  and  the  bone8^\ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  ballad  entitlcd  The  Fairy  Queen  ^  iucluded  by  Percy  in 
his  Reliques  (Vol.  III).  This  ballad  bears  the  dosest  roseni- 
blanee  to  Ilerrick's  ^'Oberon's  Feast",  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Hesperides  ^  and  was  probable  written  in  imitation  of  that 
poem.     Thus  we  read  here: 

'*Then  oVr  a  mushroomes  head 
Our  table-clüth  we  spread". 


And  again: 


"Pearly  dropR  of  dow  wo  driiik 
In  acorn  cups  fiUM  to  tlio  briiik". 


The  following  couplet: 

**A  grain  of  rye  or  wheat 
The  diet  that  we  «^at", 

recalls  Ilerrick's  couplet: 

10* 
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'^A  moon-parchnd  graiii  of  purest  wheat 
With  some  small  giittering  grit,  to  eat". 

Again  in  the  bailad  we  read; 

''The  braines  of  nightingales 
With  unctuous  fat  of  snailes", 

recalling  Herrick's  lines: 

'^The  unctuous  dewlaps  of  a  snail« 
The  broke-heart  of  a  nightingale*\ 

« 

Finally  tlie  couplet  from  the  ballad: 

**The  grashopper,  gnat  and  fly 
Serve  for  our  minstrelsy", 

is  in  iniitation  of  a  passage  in  Jlerrick  already  quoted.  Sup- 
posing  this  ballad  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  publications 
of  Browne  and  llerrick,  the  question  now  arises  whether 
]iri)wno  borrowed  froni  Horrick,  or  vice  versa.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  form  of  "Oberon's  Feast",  as  it 
nppeared  in  1()48,  is  iniitatcd  from  Browne's  poem  to  a  certaiD 
(»xtont.  Tlio  roseniblanco  is  too  elose  to  be  merely  nccidental. 
The  fact  tliat  Browne's  poeni  was  still  in  MS.  proves  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  J^oth  Browne  and  llerrick  were'  patronised  by 
the  Penibroke  faniily,  and  both  wore  friends  of  Seiden,  llerrick 
niay  tli(»refore  very  well  have  seen  J^rowne's  poem  in  MS. 
form,  and  8ha])ed  bis  ideas  accordingly.  Moreover,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  probable  that  the  version  of  \i^\^^^  owes  its  main  out- 
line to  Jkowne  though  the  individual  features  are  at  varianee. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  Browne  borrowed  from  llerrick. 
Brown (^'s  ])oem  a])])eared  as  we  have  aeen  between  1624  aud 
1()2S,  at  which  time  llerrick  was  an  unknown  (.'ambridge 
Student,  while  l^rowne  although  only  one  year  bis  senior, 
was  a  poet  of  considerabln  standing,  a  friend  of  Jonson, 
Drayton,  and  Cliapman.  It  seems  then  fairly  clear  that 
Browne  originated  the  idca  of  tlie  Fairies'  Banquet,  having 
in  miiid  the  MidsumDier  Nir/hf^s  Dreani^  and  in  all  probability 
bis  native  folk-lore.  Mrs.  Bray,  referring  to  the  Pixies, 
writos  as  folh)Ws:  **Their  love  of  dancing  is  not  unaccom- 
panied  with  that  of  music,  though  it  is  often  of  a  nature 
somewhat   different   to   those   sounds  which   human  ears  are 
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apt  to  consider  harmonious.  In  Devonshire,  that  unlucky 
oinen,  the  cricket's  cry,  is  to  them  as  animating  and  as  well 
tinied  as  the  piercing  notes  of  the  fife,  or  the  dulcet  melody 
of  rebec  or  flute  to  mortals.  The  frogs  sing  their  double 
bass,  and  the  screech  owl  is  to  them  like  an  aged  and 
favoured  minstrel  piping  in  hall.  The  grasshopper,  too,  chirps 
with  his  merry  note  in  the  concert,  and  the  humming-bee 
plays  "his  hautbois"  to  their  tripping  on  the  green".  Mrs. 
Bray  wrote  this  without  any  reference  to  Browne's  poem, 
which  was  restored  to  the  world  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
this  Century.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  known  of  Herrick, 
although  a  Devonshire  poet.  Not  once  does  she  niention  his 
name,  whereas  that  of  the  author  oi  Nymphidia  occurs  very 
frcquently. 

Browne,  moreover,  gives  us  not  only  a  description  of 
the  banquet,  but  also  of  Oberon's  attire,  which  again  strikes 
the  reader  as  original: 

"The  first  course  thus  servM  in,  next  followM  on 

The  faierye  nobles,  ushering  Oberen, 

Their  mighty  king,  n  prince  of  subtill  powre, 

Gladd  in  a  sute  of  speckled  gilliflowre. 

His  hatt  by  some  choice  master  in  the  trade 

Was  (like  a  helmett)  of  a  liily  made. 

ilis  ruff  a  daizie  was,  soe  neately  trimme 

As  if  of  purpose  it  had  growne  for  him. 

His  points  were  of  the  lady-grasse,  in  streakes. 

And  all  were  taggM,  as  fitt,  with  titmouse  beakes. 

His  girdle  not  three  times  as  broad  as  thinno, 

Was  of  a  little  trouts  selfe-spangied  skinne. 

His  bootcs  (for  he  was  booted  at  that  tyde), 

Were  fittly  made  of  hälfe  a  squirrels  hyde. 

His  cloake  was  of  the  velvett  flowres,  and  lynde 

With  flowre-de-lices  of  the  choicest  kinde". 

Thcu  follows  a  fanciful  and  huinorous  description  of  the 
races  which  took  place  in  King  Oberou's  presonce.  The 
runners  are  tho  weasol,  rat,  stoat,  harc,  rabbit,  cat  and 
''vare".     Next  comos  the  second  course: 

'*The  first  dish  was  a  small  spawnM  fish  and  fryde, 
Had  it  been  iesser,  it  had  not  boen  spyde; 
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The  next,  a  dozen  larded  mytes;  the  third, 

A  goodly  pyo  fill'd  with  a  lady-bird. 

Two  roaHted  flyes,  then  of  a  daoe  the  poule 

And  of  a  millera-  thumbe  a  mighty  joule; 

A  butterfly  whioh  they  had  killM  that  daye, 

A  brace  of  ferne-webbs  pickled  the  last  Maye. 

A  well-fedd  hörnet  taken  from  the  souse, 

A  larkes  tongue  dryde,  to  make  him  to  oarowse". 

From  wliat  has  been  quoted,  the  rcader  will  be  able 
to  appreciatc  the  poetical  fancy  of  Browne  in  this  description 
of  the  fairiea.  With  Shakspere  as  his  model,  and  the  rieh 
Pixylore  of  his  native  county  serving  as  material,  he  has 
given  US  sonie  of  the  niost  beautiful  fairy-poetry  whioh  we 
possess,  besidos  awakening  the  fancy  of  llerrick  to  the  same 
eudeavours. 

While  speaking  of  Browne's  representation  of  Pairy- 
lore,  it  niay  bo  well  to  add  somethiug  in  reference  to  the 
populär  suporstitions  wliich  we  find  in  his  poetry,  just  as  in 
Shakspere.  Thus  his  flowers  often  have  a  peculiar  virtue 
attached  to  them : 

•^The  Hare-bell  for  her  stainlcsse  azurM  hue 
Claimes  to  be  worne  of  none  but  those  are  truo, 
The  Primrose  when  with  six  leavoB  gotten  grace 
Maids  aH  a  Truc-lovu  in  their  bosoms  place. 
The  yealow  Kingoup  Flora  them  aRsignM 
To  be  the  badges  of  a  joaloui)  mind". 

II.  3. 

Siniilar  instances  of  superstitious  regard  for  animals  and 
plants  is  seen  in  Ihe  foUowing  passages : 

''There  is  a  weed,  upon  whose  hoad  growos  Downe; 
Sow-thistle  tis  ycleep'd,  whose  downy  wreath 
If  any  one  can  blow  otf  at  a  brcath 
Wo  deem  her  for  a  Muid". 

I,  4. 

*'üpon  the  Üake,  the  lNumbe-tn»o  and  the  Ilulme, 
The  Stock-dovo  and  tho  Blaokbird  should   not  ounie, 
Whürte  niuting  on  tho«o  trees  doe  ninko  to  grow 
Kots  euring  Ilyplicar  and  the  MisHoltoe. 
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Nor  shall  this  help  their  sheep,  whose  stomaoh  failes, 
By  tying  knots  of  wooll  neere  tu  their  tailes: 
But  as  the  place  next  to  the  knot  doth  die, 
So  shall  it  all  tho  body  mortifie". 

I,  1. 

'^Tis  supper-time,  withall,  and  we  had  need 

Make  haste  away,  unlesse  we  mcane  to  spocd 

With  those  that  kisse  the  Hares  foot:  Rhumes  are  bred 

Some  say,  by  going  supperlesse  to  bed*\ 

II,  2. 


CJIArTER  V. 

CLASSICAIi  AND  PASTORAL  ELEMENTS. 


That  cliisaictil  and  pastoral  eloinonts  should  to  a  largc 
cxtont  colüur  Browne'»  descriptions  of  nature  is  perfectly 
natural,  when  we  considor  bis  relation  to  Spenser.  We  Doticc 
first  his  Mythival  InterpretdUon  of  Nafure.  We  have  alrcady 
aeen  how  tliis  view  of  nature  arose  amongst  modern  nations 
with  the  Kenascence,  and  coloured  to  a  large  extent  tho 
poetry  of  Tasso  and  Spenser  and  the  Spenserian  school. 
Browne,  whose  adiniration  for  Sidney  and  Spenser  finds  con- 
tinual  expression  in  his  pootry,  falls  frequently  into  this 
niannor  of  describing  nature.  Thus  the  approach  of  night 
he  describes  as  follows: 

•^The  jetty  Chariotore 
Ilurlcs  her  blaok  mantie  through  our  lIonrmphere'\ 

I,  1. 

Siinilarly  in  1,  3: 

"Now  had  the  Suiine,  in  golden  chariot  hurPd 
Twice  bid  good-morrow  to  the  iiether  world: 
And  Cynthia  in  h«r  orbo,  and  port'eot  round, 
Twice  vicwM  the  shadowcs  of  the  uppor  )]^round. 
Twice  had  the  Day-starro  usherM  forth  the  light; 
And  twice  the  Evenin^-starre  proclaimM  the  night". 

So  again  in  I,  5: 

•* to  svo  Aurora 

Ki88e  the  perfumed  ohcekcH  of  dainty  Flora". 


m 
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In  the  same  way  he  talks  of  a  "blast  of  Aeol"  (I,  4), 
of  the  "Merinaids  faire  of  great  Thetis  traine"  (II,  1),  of 
"Titans  carre"  (II,  1),  of  Oreads  and  Hamadryads  (II,  2), 
and  of  a  sacrifice  to  Pales  (II,  3).  Such  references  as  these 
to  aneient  mythology  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  any  interpre- 
tation  of  nature  on  Browne's  part;  in  all  this,  he  is  but 
pandering  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Occasionally,  however, 
we  find  something  more  original,  as  when  he  says : 

"Two  nichts  thus  past:  the  Lilly-handed  Mome 
8aw  Phoebus  stealing  dewe  from  Geres  corne^\ 

I,  3. 

Not  only  in  such  descriptions  of  physical  phenoniena  as 
these  do  we  find  mythology  introduced,  but  also  in  the  main 
outline  of  the  poems.  Thus  Thetis  is  one  of  the  leading 
characters,  while  every  stream  has  a  presiding  deity,  God  or 
Nymph.  Such  a  handling  of  aneient  myth  in  modern  poetry 
is,  as  already  mentioned,  detrimental  to  the  advance  of 
naturalness  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  It  remained, 
however,  in  fashion,  fostered  by  French  influence,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  tili  that  great  iconoclast,  Wordsworth, 
removed  the  idols  of  the  old  mythology  from  the  temples  of 
poetry,  and  broke  them  ruthlessy  in  pieces.  In  Wordsworth's 
poetry  Amora,  Flora,  Titan,  Phoebus,  and  a  countless  host 
of  nymphs  and  fauns,  are  ousted  from  their  places,  and  the 
poet  describes  nature  as  he  sees  it,  and  not  as  he  reads 
about  it  in  Greek  poetry. 

Catalogues  of  Nature. 

To  catalogue,  rather  than  describe  nature  had,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  been  the  easily-besetting  sin  of  all  poetry 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renascence  period.  We 
have  seen  how  Chaucer  gives  us  catalogues  of  birds,  trees 
and  flowers,  pointing  out,  in  the  most  cases,  the  pradical 
use  of  everything,  rather  than  the  aesthetic  heaufy,  Sponsor 
follows  in  the  stops  of  Chaucer,  but  draws  less  attention  to 
the  practical  side  of  nature.  The  tendency  to  catalogue 
nature  marks  also  Browne's  poetry,  especially  in  Book  I  of 
the  Pastorais.  Thus  in  I,  2  he  gives  us  a  fish-catalogue  as 
follows : 
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"The  Traut ^  t)ie  Dace,  the  Pike^ihe  Breame, 
The  EcU',  thnt  loves  the  troubied  streamo, 
The  Milien^  tßKnnhc^  the  hiding  Loucli^ 
The  Vn'ch^  the  ever-nibbling  Roachy 
The  Shoats  with  whom  is  Tavie  fraught, 
The  fooli8h  Gu^h/con^  quiokly  oaught, 
And  IflHt  the  little  Mtfinotv-fish^ 
Whüse  chiefe  delight  in  gravell  i8'\ 

This  list  of  fresh-water  fish  fiiids  no  direct  model  in 
tlie  earlier  literature,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Du  Bartas  in 
lüs  Diviiie  Weeks  and  Works  (First  Woek,  Pifth  Day)  gives 
US  a  list  of  sea-fisli,  but  not  of  the  tenants  of  the  streams. 
We  must,  however,  remeinber  that  Dennys  had  produced  his 
longthy  poeni  0/  the  Secrets  of  Angling  a  year  or  two  before 
Browno's  tiino.     The  followiug  line: 

"The  Eele  that  loves  the  troubied  Streame", 

suggcsts    as  its  modcl  the  following  lines  of  ßeiny  Bclleau's 
Bergerie  (Secoüdc  Journee): 

"La  Percho  aime  Teau  douce  et  les  Thons  la  salee 
Le  Cancre  les  rochers,  VAnguillc  Veaii  trouhlee*\ 

]t  is  to  be  notieed  that  Browne's  fish-list  is  true  to 
uature.  Ile  does  not  fall  into  the  sin  of  most  catalogues  of 
this  kind,  that  of  bringing  togcther  various  species  which  aro 
nover  found  together.  llis  fish  aro  all  such  as  frequent  the 
English  rivcrs. 

Tho  saine  Song  (1 ,  2)  contains  a  tree-list.  The  tree- 
list  is  at  loast  as  old  as  the  second  Book  of  Virgil's  Oeorgics^ 
when»,  in  the  o])ening  vorses,  he  enumerates  the  chief  treos, 
and  their  mannor  of  growth.  Similar  tree-lists  are  to  be 
found  in  Ovid's  Mefamorphoses  (X,  90  f.);  Seneca's  Oedipus 
(1.  5:52  f.);  Statins'  Thchaid  (VI,  98);  tree-lists  occur,  too, 
in  the  liomamit  of  fhe  Uon'  (11.  1328—1368);  in  Chaucer'a 
Parleuund  of  Foulen  (II.  17(> — 182),  and  in  the  Knightesf 
Tale  (11.  2()(;3-r));  in  Jfuchown's  Susan  (11.  68  -73).  Further, 
in  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  TAherata  (III,  75 — 76);  in  Sannazzaro's 
Areadia;  in  Du  lh\r  ins*  Dir  ine  Weeka  and  IForA*,«?  (First  Week, 
Third  Day) ;  in  SpiMiser's  Faerie  Queene  (I,  1 .  8—  9) ;  and  finally, 
in  Robert  Chester's  Lore's  Martyr  whicdi   appeared  in   1601. 
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Against  all,  or  almost  all,  of  these  trec-lists  the  charge 
of  unnaturalness  may  be  brought.  Such  trees  as  the  oak, 
beech  and  pine  are  described  as  growing  side  by  aide  with 
the  olive  and  palm.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Browne,  who 
places  together  the  pine  and  the  lotus,  the  birch  and  the 
date.  Browne  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  adopt  the  stock 
epithets  applied  to  these  trees  by  earlier  poets,  but  goes  out 
of  bis  way  to  introduce  soraething  novel.  The  result  is  that 
he  rcpeats  himself.  Thus  the  elm ,  alder,  and  plane  are  all 
represented  as  shade-giving.  The  olive  in  most  of  these  trce- 
lists  is  the  emblem  of  peace;  Browne  however  speaks  of: 

"The  Olive  that  in  Waiiiscot  never  cleaves". 

The  same  homely  kind  of  cpithet  is  applied  to  the  tamarisk: 

*^For  Hus^rives  besomes  only  knowne  most  good^\ 

This  introduction  of   homely   epithets  distinguishes  Browne's 
tree-list  from  that  of  his  prcdecessors. 

In  I,  4,  Browne  gives  us  a  list  of  trees  of  mournful 
character : 

"Such  are  the  Cypresse,  and  the  weeping  Myrrhe 
The  dropping  Auiber,  and  the  resind  Fyrrhe, 
The  bleeding  Vine,  the  watry  Sicamour 
And  Willough  for  the  forlorne  Paramoure". 

In  I,  5,  we  have  a  fruit-list,  suggested,  perhaps,  by 
a  similar  fruit-list  in  the  eighteenth  Song  of  the  Polyolbion. 
There  is  also  a  catalogue  of  fruit-trees  in  the  liomaunt  of 
the  Rose  (11.  1375  f.).  Finally,  in  II,  3,  we  have  a  Icngthy 
flower-list.  Similar  flower-lists  occur  in  the  Romaimt  of  the 
Rose  (11.  1431  f.);  in  Barnfield's  Affectionate  Shepheard 
(I,  29) ;  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas'  Divine  Weeks 
and  Works  (First  Week,  Third  Day) ;  and  in  tlic  Polyolbion 
(Song  XV).  This  tendency  to  catalogue  nature  does  not 
ccase  with  Browne.  We  find  it  at  least  as  late  as  Thomson, 
who  gives  us  in  his  Spring  a  flower-list,  and  a  bird-list,  and 
in  Summer  a  list  of  precious  stones. 

Romantic-Pastoral  Interjyretatiofi  of  Nntnre. 

In  Part  I  Chapter  I,  it  has  already  becn  shown  how, 
in  most   of  the    romantic   and    pastoral    poetry    of  the  time, 
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from  Ariosto  to  Giles  Flotclier,  a  conventional  description 
of  nature  makes  itsolf  feit.  We  showcd,  too,  how  the  ground- 
element  in  all  such  descriptions  was  the  grove  with  its  arbour. 
This  convoDtionalisni  enslaves  at  tiraes  Browoe,  just  as  it  had 
doue  Sidney  and  Spenser.  We  trace  its  iüfluence  in  the 
description  of  the  grove  in  I,  3: 

"Then  walk'd  they  to  a  Grove  but  neere  at  band 
Whero  fierie  Titan  had  but  small  oommand ". 

The  same  recurs  in  I,  3,  where  we  read: 

'^It  was  a  Roundell  seated  on  a  plaine 
That  stood  as  Sentinell  unto  the  Maine, 
Environ'd  round  with  Trces  and  many  an  arbour 
Wherein  melodious  birds  did  nightly  harbour". 

Again,  in  I,  4,  we  have  a  description  of  a  solitary  grove, 
where  all  is  gloomily  silent : 

•^Just  hälfe  the  way  this  solitary  Grove, 
A  orystali  Spring  from  either  hill-side  strove, 
Which  of  them  first  should  move  the  mceker  ground, 
And  make  the  Pibbles  dance  unto  thcir  8ound*\ 

We  are  here  at  once  reminded  of  the  streams  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  niurmuring  over  the  "Pnmy  stones". 

In  n,  2,  we  find  another  Valley  of  the  sanio  con- 
ventional character: 

**Ijike  the  trim  windings  of  a  wanton  Lake, 
That  doth  bis  passage  through  a  Moadow  make, 
Ran  the  delightfull  vally  Hweene  two  Ilils: 

A  Crystall  River  on  her  bosome  slid 

And  passing  seemM  in  suUon  muttrings  ohid 

The  artlesne  songsterH,  that  their  Musicke  still 

Should  eharnio  the  sweot  Dale  and  the  wistfuU  Hill". 

Olosely  connoctcMl  with  this  conventional,  as  opposed 
to  a  natural,  description  of  nature  is  Hrowne's  concoption  of 
the  (lolden  Ago  of  siinplicity  and  happiuess  of  which  soine- 
tliing  lias  already  hern  said.  We  trace  such  descriptions  in 
wearying  fr(»quency  from  tlie  tiines  of  Lucretius  onwards. 
In  the  I)v  Herum  Natura  we  find  two  references  to  this 
supposed    (jolden    Ag(»,    II,    20,    and  Y,   1)22.      In    Virgira 
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GeorgicSy  Book  I,  the  same  subject  recurs;  so  again  in 
Tibullus,  in  the  third  of  bis  Elegies;  and  again  in  Ovid's 
Metamor phoses^  Book  I.  Juvenal  ridicules  the  Golden  Age 
in  his  Saures .  and  the  English  satirist  Hall,  writing  a  few 
years  before  Browne ,  does  the  same.  The  same  subject, 
ah'eady  threadbare,  reappears  in  Boethius'  Consolatio  Philo- 
sophiae  (II,  5).  Dante  refers  to  it  in  his  Purgatorio  (XXII), 
and  passes  it  on  to  Jean  de  Meung,  who  introduces  it  at 
sonie  length  into  the  Roma  mit  of  the  Rose.  Chaucer  next 
gets  holds  of  it,  and  composes  a  special  poem  The  Former 
Age  on  this  subject.  Later,  we  find  it  in  Tasso's  Aminta, 
in  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote^  tieated,  in  part  at  least,  humour- 
ously,  and  finally  in  Browne,  Book  II,  Song  3. 

In  all  these  difFerent  authors  we  see  the  same  features 
repeated  again  and  again  with  little  or  no  Variation ,  with 
the  exception  of  Tasso,  who  strikes  out  a  new  path  in  the 
description  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the  Aminta,  Browne's 
Golden  Age  is  based  chiefly  on  that  of  Chaucer,  but  he  uses 
the  occasion  to  introduce  a  list  of  flowers  with  which  the 
maideus  in  the  Golden  Age  deckcd  their  bowers: 

**So  did  the  Maidens  with  their  various  fiowres 

Decke  up  their  windowes,  and  make  neat  their  bowres : 

Usin^  such  ounning  as  they  did  dispose 

The  ruddy  Piny  with  the  lighter  Rose, 

The  Monokshood  witli  the  Buglosse  and  intwine 

The  white,  the  blew,  the  flesh-like  Columbine. 

"With  Pinckes,  Sweet- Williams :  that  farre  off  the  eye 

Could  not  the  manner  of  their  mixtures  spye^\ 

Browne  is  thus  to  a  large  exteut  the  slave  of  the  romantic- 
pastoral  interpretation  of  nature  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  love  for  the  simple  and  natural, 
as  opposed  to  the  romantic  and  unnatural  scenos  of  country 
lifo  rises  again  and  again  to  tlie  surface. 


OONCLUSION. 


We  are  now  at  the  cnd  of  our  journey,  having  studied 
Browno's  iiiterpretation  of  iiaturo  and  of  country  life,  under 
its  diiferent  aspects.  It  ooly  rcinains  to  see  the  advance  in 
this  brunch  of  poetic  iutorpretation  whicli  ia  marked  by 
Ikowno's  poetry.  II is  sliortcouiings  are  those  of  his  agc. 
Only  very  rarely  does  Ik?  ^rasp  the  syinpatliy  which  exists 
betwoou  naturo  and  man.  A  «ynipathotie  Interpretation  of 
'  naturc  fails  hini  ahnost  ontiroly.  Nor  has  ho  much  power 
in  painting  an  extensive  hindseape,  witli  the  harmony  of 
eontour.  ilis  hindöcapes,  where  we  find  any  at  all,  lack  a 
distinct  mood,  a  Sfimwung,  such  a«  we  und  in  Milton's 
Ij'All('(/ro  and  7/  Penseroso,  Thore  is  too  much  massing 
together  of  details,  whioli  produco  no  harmonious  whole.  A 
third  shortcoming  is  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  wilder 
and  more  mountainous  scenery,  of  heather-clad  hill  or  rocky 
steop.  Ile  ai)preciates  wild  river-scenery,  as  few  had  done 
before  him,  but  in  otlier  reap(»cta,  his  interpretation  of  uature 
in  her  sublimer  moods  and  aspects  is  not  much  in  advance 
of  that  of  his  f(»ll(>ws.  Finally,  we  8e(»  tliat  his  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  often  marrcMl  by  a  reference  to  classical 
myth  after  the  manncr  of  SpenscT  and  the  llomantic  school, 
while  the  Chaucerian  liabit  of  cataloguing,  rathcr  than 
describing  nature  niakcs  itself  feit  here  and  there.  So  much 
for  Hrownci's  shortcomings  in  his  interpn^tation  of  nature. 
They  are  far  outweighed  by  the  real  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  Cimntry,  which  so  characterise*<  liis  ])oetry.     llis  groatest 
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contribution  to  poetry  is  his  spirited  interpretation  of  the 
homoly  scenes  of  nature  and  country  life.  Poets  before 
Browne  had  been  too  romantic  in  character  to  appreciate 
the  simple  and  the  homely.  The  pastoral  interpretation  of 
nature  had  ended  in  a  spiritless  artificiality ,  which  kuew  of 
nothing  more  in  nature  than  shady  groves  with  purling  rills. 
Browne  extends  the  poetic  horizon  in  his  interpretation  of 
nature  to  an  extent  utterly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  pastor- 
alist.  He  holds  up  to  view  the  poetry  of  the  farm-yard, 
the  hay-field,  the  meadow^,  wood  and  river,  finding  at  every 
Step  new  material  for  poetic  treatment.  Browne,  Thomson 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  the  real  forerunners  of  Shelley,  Keats 
and,  above  all,  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  breathes  the  real 
Inspiration  of  poetry  into  the  material  which  Brow^ne  and 
Thomson  had  collected  before  him.  We  see  in  Browne  that 
nothing  is  too  low  or  humble  in  nature  —  not  even  the  snail 
leaving  its  silvery  track  behind  it  at  early  morn  —  for  poetic 
rendering.  He  reveals,  too,  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Orcek  Idyllist;  the  sea,  which  for  Spenser 
was  a  roaring  waste,  an  object  of  dread  and  terror.  By  his 
patriotic  and  spirited  dcscriptions  of  Tavistock  scenery  Browne 
may  claim  to  be  the  first  English  descriptive  poet,  the  first 
poet  to  give  to  dcscriptions  of  nature,  which  before  him  were 
at  best  vaguc  and  shadowy,  "a  local  habitation".  This  honour 
of  being  the  first  descriptive  poet  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  the 
author  of  Cooper''s  Hill;  in  ref^lity  it  belongs  to  Browne  with 
his  Tavy  and  Walla,  Inscombe,  and  Ramsham  Woods.  To 
have  extended  the  poetic  horizon  to  the  homely  and  lowly 
walks  of  nature,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
descriptive  poetry  which  finds  such  noble  utterance  at  tho 
close  of  the  uext  Century,  these  are  Browne's  grcatest  claims 
to  immortality. 
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GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR  OF  ALEXANDRIA.' 

Die  Königin  Aegiale  von  Aegypten,  in  sträflicher  und 
unerwiderter  Leidenschaft  für  den  tapferen  Herzog  Cleanthes 
entbrannt,  hat  dessen  Gattin  getötet  und  ihn  selbst  schliess- 
lich bei  ihrem  königlichen  Gemahl  buhlerischer  Anträge 
bezichtigt.  Cleanthes  wird  verbannt,  geht  jedoch  nicht  in 
die  Verbannung,  sondern  bleibt  unter  verschiedenen  Masken 
in  Alexandrien:  er  erscheint  im  Laufe  des  Stückes  als  der 
fromme  Bettler  Irus,  dessen  blinden  Augen  die  Zukunft  er- 
schlossen ist,  als  der  tolle  einäugige  Count  Hermes  und  als 
der  reiche  alte  Wucherer  Leon.  In  diesen  Verkleidungen 
entpuppt  sich  der  einstige  Herzog  als  Gauner  der  raffinier- 
testen Sorte.  Ln  Bettlergewande  verdreht  er  durch  seine 
Prophezeiungen  zwei  Mädchen  den  Kopf,  welche  er  in  seinen 
beiden  anderen  Erscheinungsformen  heiratet;  seinen  Gläubiger 
bringt  er  um  Hab  und  Gut,  indem  er  als  Wucherer,  Graf 
und  Bettler  beschwört,  die  Schuld  sei  bereits  zurückgezahlt 
worden.  Bigamie,  Meineid,  Mord  lädt  dieser  herzogliche 
Schwindler  auf  sich  und  schliesslich  sehen  wir  ihn  zur  Be- 
lohnung zum  König  von  Aegypten  erhöht.  Ein  toller  und 
zum  Teil  obscöner  Schwank,  mit  absoluter  Nichtachtung 
jeder  Wahrscheinlichkeit,  Moralität  und  Gerechtigkeit  durch- 
geführt. 


»  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  1  ff.    Aufgeführt  am  12.  Febr.  1596  (cf.  Fleay, 
History  p.  99);  gedruckt  1598.- 
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Ebenso  leichtfertig  wie  der  Inhalt  ist  die  Technik. 
Die  tragisch  angelegte  Königin,  für  deren  Sünde  unser 
klassisch  gebildeter  Dichter  sich  des  Pluedra-Motivs  erinnert 
haben  könnte,  verschwindet  plötzlich  aus  dem  Stück,  nach 
einer  in  der  überlieferten  Form  kaum  verständlichen  Szene, 
in  welcher  Cleanthes  als  Count  Heimes  sie  beredet,  einen 
das  Leben  ihres  Gatten  in  sich  bergenden  Zweig  in's  Feuer 
zu  werfen  (1.  c.  p.  14)  —  das  Altluea-Meleager  Motiv.  Es 
ist  übrigens  sehr  fraglich,  ob  wir  (Jhapman  selbst  für  alle 
Mängel  des  uns  erhaltenen  Textes  verantwortlich  machen 
dürfen,  der  nicht  von  ihm  veranlasste  Druck  kann  auf  einem 
defekten  Bühnen-Manuskript  beruhen,  in  welchem  die  ernsten 
Szenen  der  Königin  manche  Kürzung  erfahren  haben  mögen. 
Das  Publikum  wollte  lachen  und  deshalb  beschnitten  die 
Schauspieler  die  allerdings  gar  nicht  in  die  Posse  passende 
Rolle  der  Königin  nach  demselben  Prinzip,  welches  sie  heute 
noch  bestimmt,  in  Sheridans  brillanten  lUvals'  z.  B.  die 
ernsteren  Szenen  der  Julia  und  Faulkland's  zu  kürzen  und 
zu  überhasten. 

An  keiner  Stelle  veiträgt  diese  J^osse  eine  tiefer  drin- 
gende Analyse ;  flott  gespielt  mag  die  bunte  Handlung 
und  der  le})hafte,  an  derben  Schlagern  reiche  Dialog  die 
Zuschauer  in  heitere  Laune  versetzt  haben.  ^  Das  Haupt- 
motiv des  Stückes,  die  Vielgestaltigkeit  des  Titelhelden, 
scheint  ein  origineller  Einfall  Chapman's  zu  sein ,  mir 
wenigstens  ist  kein  Vorbild  bekannt. 

AN  HIMOROUS  DAVS  MIRTH. 

Ganz  auf  eigenen  Füssen  scheint  Hiapuian  auch  in 
dieser  zweiten  Posse-  zu  stehen,  einer  Posse  der  Eifersucht. 
Kill  alter  Mann,  der  (iraf  Labervele,  beobachtet  argwöhnisch 
jede  Hew(^gung  seiner  jungen  Frau;  eine  alte  Frau,  die 
(irälin    Moren,    hütet    mit    tausend    Ängsten    ihren   jungen 

'  1t  titrcr  failcd  fo  (Innr  hirur  (tn(lirnrrs  (cf.  IhillenV  Chapman- 
Artikol  im    \)ict.  of  Xat.  Hio^r.). 

■  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  22  tV.  Aufgeführt  am  11.  Mai  1597  (cf.  Fleay 
Chron.  I  55);  gedruckt   1509. 
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Gatten,  und  die  beiden  jungen  Menschen  sind  sehr  bereit, 
ihnen  die  triftigsten  Gründe  für  ihre  Eifersucht  zu  geben. 
Aber  der  Dichter  erlaubt  es  nicht,  er  lässt  sein  Spiel  mora- 
lisch enden:  enttäuscht  müssen  die  lockeren  Ehehälften  zu 
ihren  Pflichten  zurückkehren. 

Die  interessanteste  Gestalt  des  Schwankes  ist  die  junge 
Frau,  die  Gräfin  Florilla,  ihren  Charakter  hat  Chapman  am 
sorgfältigsten  ausgearbeitet,  in  polemischer  Absicht,  den 
rasch  erstarkenden,  unversöhnlichen  Theaterfeinden,  den  Puri- 
tanern, zum  Hohn  und  Spott.  Die  Gräfin  ist  eine  Puritanerin, 
hat  den  Mund  voll  frommer  Redensarten,  citiert  die  Propheten 
mit  genauer  Kapitelangabe  und  quält  sich  und  ihre  Um- 
gebung mit  haarspaltenden  Gewissensskrupeln.  Ein  Höfling, 
Monsieur  Lemot,  der  schelmische  Günstling  des  Königs, 
dringt  in  ihre  Einsamkeit  und  wirft  ihr  vor,  dass  eine  so 
peinlich  gehegte  und  gepflegte  Tugend  kein  Verdienst  sei, 
mitten  in  der  Weltlust  müsse  sich  ihre  Reinheit  bewähren.^ 
Vor  den  Augen,  aber  ausserhalb  der  Hörweite  des  alten 
Grafen  bestürmt  Lemot  selbst  die  Sprödigkeit  der  Puritanerin, 
in  Szenen,  welche  an  eine  bekannte  Episode  des  Decameron 
erinnern,  an  Zima's  erfolgreiche  Werbung  um  die  Frau  des 
Francesco  Vergellesi,  die  auch  vor  den  Augen,  aber  ausser- 
halb der  Hörweite  des  Gatten  geschieht.^  Die  Puritanerin 
unterliegt  der  Versuchung  ebenso  schnell  wie  Boccaceio's 
Heldin,   und  Lemot   hat  seinen  Zw^eck  erreicht:  er  hat  ihr 


*  Diese  Rede  Lemot's  konnte  Massinger's  Bellisant  im  Gedächtnis 
gehabt  haben,  bei  ihrer  Erklärung,  dass  sie,  des  Sieges  gewiss,  ihre 
Tugend  absichtlich  allen  Verführungen  des  Hoflebena  aussetze:  /  ivillj 
Expose  myself  io  all  nssnulfs;  see  masques^  /  And  hear  hewitching 
üotDiets  .  . .  Feed  high^  and  tdke  and  gire  free  fnfef'tainment  (Parlianient 
1  4,  vol.  II  p.  244).  Lemot  hatte  von  der  Puritanerin  verlangt:  Vau 
must  put  on  rieh  apparel^  fare  daintilg,  hear  mimr,  read  sonfiets,  he 
eontinually  courted  etc.  (p.  27  a). 

2  Cf.  Dcc.  III  5.;  QueHen  I  p.  15.  Chapman's  Nachahmung  wäre 
übrigens  oino  sehr  oberflächliche,  ungeschickte.  YergoUesi's  Einwilligung 
ist  durch  seine  Habsucht  motiviert;  die  Leichtigkeit,  mit  welcher  sich 
der  alto  Graf,  ohne  jede  Aussicht  auf  irgend  welchen  Gewinn,  zu  dieser 
bedenklichen  ZuschauerroUe  bestimmen  lässt,  ist  bei  seiner  stark  be- 
tonten Eifersucht  ganz  unglaublich. 

1* 
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nur  die  Maske  ihrer  heuchlerischen  Frömmigkeit  abreissen 
wollen,  welche  sie  der  Dichter  gegen  den  Schluss  mit  er- 
götzlicher Keckheit  wieder  aufnehmen  lässt.  Florilla  ist 
eine  der  ersten  und  gelungensten  Karikaturen  der  den 
Dramatikern  verhassten  Sekte,  welcher  Chapman  auch  in 
seinen  späteren  Stücken  noch  einige  Hiebe  versetzt  hat.  * 
Auch  aus  dem  übermütigen  Treiben,  dem  blühenden 
Unsinn  dieses  Schwankes  tritt  uns  eine  ernste  Gestalt  ent- 
gegen: der  schwermütige  Lord  Dowsecer,  des  Grafen  Laber- 
vele  Sohn  aus  erster  Ehe.  Mit  liückblicken  in  das  goldene 
Zeitalter  übt  dieser  Jüngling  an  der  Gegenwart  eine  scharfe 
Kritik,  deren  [Pessimismus  an  Hamlet  erinnert  hat.* 
Vielleicht  verdankt  dieser  für  die  Posse  durchaus  unge- 
eignete, sich  rasch  veiflachende  Oharakter  seine  Existenz 
in  d(»r  That  nur  dem  starken  Eindruck,  welchen  auch  Chap- 
man von  dem  Voigänger  des  Shakespeare'schen  Dänen- 
prinzen erhalten  hatte,  vielleicht  spiegelt  sich  in  Chapman's 
Dowsecer,  wie  in  Marston's  Antonio,*^  die  schwermütige 
Stimmung  des  K  yd  sehen  Hamlet. 

ALL  FOOLS.* 

Valerie,  der  höchst  lebenslustige  Sohn  des  alten  Gostanzo, 
hat  sich  hinter  dem  Kücken  seines  Vater,  von  dem  er  für  a  per- 

*  'Monsieur  d'Olivo'  giebt  ein  sarkastisches  Referat  von  der  Rede 
eines  puritiuiischen  Webers,  der  gegen  den  Tabak  eiferte:  He  saui  U 
was  a  raff  of  popert/  (11  1,  p.  12IU)  ff.):  in  *Tbe  Kevengc  of  Busoy 
d'Ambois*  nimmt  (-Icrmont  ßühne  und  Schauspieler  gegen  die  l'uritaner 
in  Schutz:  Tlie  sfcu/c  aml  actora  are  not  so  coniemptful  /  As  etery  iw- 
novathuj  jutritan^  /  And  iijnorant  sweafer  out  of  zratoHS  furij  /  Would 
havc  the  ivorhJ  hnat/im  (I  1.  p.  lS4a).  Kinen  nicht  beabsichtigten  Tribut 
der  Anerkennung  zoHt  ('hapinan  der  puritanischen  Sittlichkeit,  indem 
er  Hussy  d'Ambois  zu  seiner  (leKiebten,  der  von  Gewissensbissen  heim- 
gesuchten Ehebrecherin  Tamyra,  sagen  lasst :  Sireet  mistress,  cease, 
itonr  rouscicHC*'  in  foo  hirr^  And  hites  too  Jiotly  of  ihr  Puritan  spiee 
(Huasy  d'Ambois  III   1,  p.  i:);il)). 

'  Cf.  Ward  II  22. 
^  Cf.  Quellen  l  p.  21. 

*  Vi\  Shepherd  p.  4(5  tf.  Fleay,  Ohron.  I  r)8:  Most  likrhj  trritten 
in  IttO.'i  .  .  a  remodelted  form  of  'T/ic  11  or/r/  rnns  on  IVheels*  of  July 
1Ö99;  gedruckt  1000. 
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feci  patfern  of  sobrieti/,  /  Temperance  and  hushandry  (I  1, 
p.  50*)  gehalten  wird,  mit  Gratiana  vermählt.  Wie  die  Ent- 
deckung droht,  wird  dem  Alten  vorgespiegelt,  Gratiana  sei 
die  heimlich  angetraute  Gattin  des  jungen  Fortunio,  des 
Sohnes  seines  Nachbarn  Marc  Antonio.  Voll  hämischer 
Schadenfreude  setzt  Gostanzo  diesen  Nachbarn  von  der 
Pflichtvergessenheit  seines  Sohnes  in  Kenntnis,  und  wie  der 
gute  alte  Mann  schnell  bereit  ist,  dem  Sünder  zu  verzeihen, 
rät  er  ihm,  sich  erzürnt  zu  stellen,  er  selbst  wolle  das  junge 
Paar  inzwischen  in  sein  eigenes  Haus  aufnehmen,  wo  das 
Beispiel  seines  trefflichen  Sohnes  bessernd  auf  Fortunio 
wirken  könne.  Auf  diese  Weise  ebnet  er  selbst  die  Wege 
für  die  Vereinigung  der  Neuvermählten.  Das  Verdienst 
der  gelungenen  Täuschung  des  unliebenswürdigen  Alten 
kommt  dem  Scholaren  Rinaldo  zu,  dem  zweiten  Sohne  des 
Marc  Antonio. 

Zu  seinem  nicht  geringen  Erstaunen  muss  Gostanzo 
jedoch  die  Beobachtung  machen,  dass  sein  ausgezeichneter, 
weiberscheuer  Valerie  die  junge  Frau  mit  so  aufdringlichen 
Huldigungen  verfolgt,  dass  ihm  die  schleunigste  Entfernung 
Gratiana's  geboten  erscheint.  Rinaldo  schlägt  vor,  sie  zu 
seinem  Vater  Marc  Antonio  zu  bringen,  nur  müsse  man 
diesen,  um  ihn  zur  Aufnahme  zu  bewegen,  weismachen,  sie  sei 
Valerio's  stolen  wife.  Auch  diesen  Köder  schluckt  der  sich 
stets  seiner  Weltklugheit  rühmende  Gostanzo  ohne  Wider- 
streben, und  giebt  uns  noch  zu  lachen  durch  die  selbst- 
gefällige Besserwisserei,  welche  er  dem  seiner  Meinung  nach 
übertölpelten  Marc  Antonio  gegenüber  zur  Schau  trägt. 
Schliesslich  wird  ihm  der  wahre  Sachverhalt  und  seine 
Blamage  ad  oculos  demonstriert. 

Den  Plan  dieser  m.  E.  über  Gebühr  gepriesenen  Ko- 
mödie ^  hat  Chapman,  wie  längst  richtig  erkannt,  späterhin 


*  One  of  the  most  faulUeas  examples  of  high  comedy  io  he  found 
in  the  whole  rieh  fieUl  of  our  FAizabethan  drama,  ruft  Swinburne  aus, 
in  seiner  Schrift  *George  Chapman.  A  Critical  Essay',  London  1875, 
p.  48.  Diesen  und  manchen  anderen  Superlativ  des  Swinburne'schen 
Aufsatzes  könnte  ich,   bei   allem  schuldigen   und   aufrichtigen  Respekt 


aber  wieder  vergessen  worden  ist\  dem  ^Heautontimoru- 
menos"  des  Terenz  entlehnt.  Clitipho,  der  verliebte  Sohn 
des  alten  Chrenies,  hat  hinter  dem  Rücken  seines  Vaters 
ein  Verhältnis  mit  der  Buhlerin  Bacchis  angeknüpft,  und  es 
gelingt  ihm,  das  Mädchen  in  das  Haus  seines  Vaters  ein- 
zuschmuggeln vermittelst  eines  von  dem  Sklaven  Syrus 
ausgeheckten  Planes:  sie  geben  Bacchis  für  die  Geliebte 
des  jungen  Clinia,  des  Sohnes  ihres  Nachbarn  Menedemus, 
aus.  Späterhin  veranlassen  sie  (Jünia,  die  Dirne  mit  in  das 
Haus  seines  Vaters  zu  nehmen,  dem  er  die  Wahrheit  sagen 
könne,  während  sie  seihst  Chremes  in  seinem  Wahne  be- 
lassen, so  dass  dieser,  der  seinen  Nachbarn  fortwährend 
mit  guten  Hatschlägen  begönnert  und  wegen  der  fatalen 
Liaison  seines  Sohnes  bedauert  hat,  schliesslich  allein  der 
gefoppte  ist.  Die  dnuudfis  persouae  des  lateinischen  und 
englischen  Stückes  entsprechen  sich  wie  folgt:  Chremes  = 
Gostanzo,  ( -litipho  =^  Valorio,  Mencdemus  =  Marc  Antonio, 
Clinia  =  Fortunio,  Syrus  —  Uinaldo;  Bacchis  =  Gratiana, 
Antiphila,  die  Gelie])te  dos  Clinia,  in  welcher  Chremes  seine 
verstossene  Tochter  erkennen  muss  -  Bellanora,  die  von 
Fortunio  geliebte  Tochter  des  Gostanzo.  Das  klassische 
Sklaven  und  Iletärenelement  ist  in  der  englischen  Bear- 
})eitung  geschickt  beseitigt;  ihr  grösstei*  Fehler  aber  ist,  dass, 
während  Chremes,  der  von  Anfang  an  Bacchis  für  die  Ge- 
liebte des  Clinia  gehalten  hat,  es  höchst  natürlich  finden 
muss,  dass  Clinia  bei  seiner  Übersiedelung  in  das  Haus 
seines  Vaters  die  Dirne  mit  sich  nimmt,  Gostanzo  die  un- 
begreifliche Dummheit  begehen  muss,  zu  glauben,  man 
könne  den  Marc  Antonio,  der  Gratiana  eine  Szene  lang 
als  Gattin  seines  Sohnes  Fortunio  vor  Augen  gehabt  hatte 
(H  1,  p.  r)f)*  11*.),  im  Handumdrehen  davon  überzeugen,  sie 
sei  von  Anfang  an  Valerio*s  Fiau   giiwesen  (III  1,  p.  62'). 

vor  den  AusRerunji^en  eines  Dichters  über  einen  Dichter,  nicht  unter- 
Hchreiben. 

'  Cf.  Langbuiiie  |).  .")i):  I(  {<rttns  fahr  imilt  in  jtnr/  npon  the  stnne 
Fahrick  ulth  T('rfncr\s*Ht'niiiontini()y/im<'n<i.s*  ete.  Weder  Ward  (II  22  f.) 
noch  Swinburne  noch  FIen>  noch  auch  HuUen  in  seinem  Chapniaii- 
Artikel  des  DNH.  erwähnen  diese  richtige  C^uellen-Besiinmiung. 
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In  dieser  Szene  sündigt  die  Hast  des  englischen  Bearbeiters 
gegen  seine  erste  Pflicht  der  logischen  Charakterentwicklung: 
eine  solche  Borniertheit  lag  nicht  im  Wesen  seines  Gostanzo, 
durfte  ihm  nicht  zugemutet  werden.  Im  übrigen  werden 
wir  in  dem  englischen  Lustspiel  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  an 
die  terentianische  Komödie  erinnert,  nicht  nur  durch  die 
Handlung,  sondern  auch  im  Dialog.  Ein  Beispiel  für  viele: 
Menedemus'  Bemerkung:  Di  vostram  fidem, ! Itan*  compara- 
tam  esse  hominum  naturam  omnium^  j  Altena  melius  ut  cideantj  et 
dijndicent.  Quam  sua?  (Uli)  lautet  im  Munde  seines  englischen 
Nachfolgers  Marc  Antonio,  mit  üblicher  Umsetzung  der 
schlichten  Ausdrucksweise  des  Lateiners  in  die  Bildersprache 
der  Elisabethaner :  What  eagles  we  are  still  /  In  mattet^s  thai 
helong  to  other  menj  What  heetles  in  our  own!  (IV  1,  p.  67*).^ 
Vollkommen  unberücksichtigt  hat  Chapman  das  schönste, 
menschlichste  Motiv  der  klassischen  Komödie  gelassen, 
welches  in  ihrem  Titel  angedeutet  ist :  die  selbstquälerische 
Reue  des  Vaters  Menedemus,  der  seinen  Sohn  Clinia  durch 
Vorwürfe  wegen  einer  Liebschaft  in  den  Krieg  getrieben  zu 
haben  glaubt  und  sich  zur  Busse  während  der  Abwesenheit 
seines  Sohnes  jeden  Genuss  versagt  und  die  härteste  Sklaven- 
arbeit verrichtet.  Bei  Terenz  wird  uns  diese  Vorgeschichte 
in  der  ersten  Szene  mitgeteilt,  in  einem  Gespräche  der 
beiden  Alten  —  Chapman  hat  dieses  Vorspiel  weggelassen, 
sein  Marc  Antonio  hat  keinen  Anlass  zu  einer  derartigen 
Selbstquälerei.  Aber  ich  bezweifle  nicht,  dass  der  Engländer 
durch  den  Titel  der  lateinischen  Komödie  veranlasst  wurde, 
in  seinem  Stücke  einen  anderen  Selbstquäler  auftreten  zu 
lassen,  von  dessen  Bühnenwirksamkeit  er  sich  selbst  überzeugt 
hatte  bei  den  Aufführungen  von  Shakespeare's  „Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor".  Shakespeare's  Master  Ford,  Chapman's 
Cornelio,  Marston's  Don  Zuccone  verkörpern  in  zunehmender 
Vergröberung,  welche  bei  Marston  zur  hässlichen  Verzerrung 
wird,   die  lächerliche  Leidenschaft   grundloser,    selbstquäle- 


*  Ganz  ähnlich  sagfi  späterhin  Massinger^s  Charalois  zu  seinem 
.Schwiegervater:  Änd  look  that  i/ou^  that  have  beeu  eaglvei/ed  j  In  other 
men's  affairs,  prore  not  a  male  j  In  what  concertis  yourself  (Fatal 
Dowry  IV  4,  vol.  III  p.  441). 
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rischer  Eifersucht,  und  wir  werden  wohl  nicht  fehlgreifen 
mit  der  Annahme,  dass  der  Bühnenerfolg  des  Master  Ford 
für  die  Schöpfung  der  Chapman'schen  Figur  in  Berück- 
sichtigung zu  ziehen  ist.  Erfreulich  ist  dieses  mit  der 
Ilaupthandlungkaum  verbundene  Nebenspiel  übrigens  keines- 
wegs, schon  bei  Chapman  verrät  sich  die  Imitation  durch 
die  unkünstlerisch  und  unwahr  gesteigerte  Verblendung  des 
eifersüchtigen  Gatten. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  USHER. ' 

Der  Herzog  Alphonso  wirbt  um  Margaret,  die 
Tochter  des  Grafen  Lasso  —  vergeblich,  weil  das  junge 
Mädchen  seinen  Sohn,  den  Prinzen  Vincentio,  liebt.  Der 
Argwohn  des  alten  Herzogs  wird  geweckt  und  genährt  von 
seinem  unwürdigen  Günstling  Medice,  der  den  Prinzen  hasst: 
die  Liebenden  werden  überrascht,  Vincentio  selbst  wird 
von  Medice  schwer  verwundet  und  Margaret  durch  die 
falsche  Kunde  von  dem  Tode  ihres  Geliebten  in  solche  Ver- 
zweiflung versetzt,  dass  sie  sich  selbst  entstellt,  durch  Ein- 
reibungen mit  einer  giftigen  Salbe.  Als  rettender  deus  ex 
machina  greift  der  Arzt  Benevemus  ein,  der  Vincentio's 
Wunde  heilt  und  Margaretes  Schönheit  wiederhei-stellt,  zur 
grossen  Freude  des  reumütigen  alten  Herzogs.  Die  Lie- 
benden werden  vereinigt. 

Die  derb  zubereitete  komische  Würze  dieser  ernsten 
Handlung  liefern  Bassiolo,  der  Zeremonienmeister  im  Hause 
des  Grafen  Lasso,  und  die  verliebte,  trinklustige  und  doch 
bösartige  Schwester  des  Grafen,  die  Wittwe  Corteza.  Es 
ist  mir  sehr  wahrscheinlich,  dass  (-hapman's  thörichter  und 
überlisteter  Zeremonienmeister  Bassiolo  als  eine  Konkurrenz- 
figur zu  Shakespeare's  Malvolio  zu  betrachten  ist,  dass  er 
diesem  seine  Existenz  verdankt.  Die  beiden  Hausbeamten 
sind  auf  einen  Ton  gestimmt:  selbstgefällige  Eitelkeit  lässt 
Malvolio  an  die  Liebe  der  Gräfin,  Bassiolo  an  die  Freund- 
schaft dos  Prinzen  glauben,   der   ihn   als  postillon  d'amour 

1  Cf.  Shcpherd  p.  78  ff.  Floav  ((Uiron.  1  58)  vermutet,  dass 
(irts  Stück  zwischen  November  KJOl  und  Februiir  1602  entstanden  Rei, 
aber  seine  Beweisführung  ist  eine  sehr  gewagte.    Gedruckt  1606. 
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benützen  will.  Der  Grundzug  ihres  Wesens  ist  somit  der 
gleiche,  Chapman  hat  keinen  neuen  Charakter-Typus  ge- 
schaffen. Aber  die  Umgebung  ist  eine  ganz  verschiedene, 
und  Bassiolo  ist  nicht,  wie  Malvolio,  eine  komische,  sondern 
eine  burleske  Gestalt.  In  noch  höherem  Grade  gilt  dies  von 
der  alten  Corteza,  deren  neidische  Lieblosigkeit  gegen  ihre 
junge  und  schöne  Nichte  an  das  Gebahren  mancher  dueua 
der  spanischen  Novellen  erinnert* .  Bemerkenswert  ist,  dass 
Chapman  diese  beiden  wenig  respektablen,  den  clowns 
nahe  stehenden  Leute  mit  Lieblingsschriftstellern  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts  vertraut  sein  lässt  —  ein  deutlicher  Beweis 
dafür,  wie  sehr  die  betreffenden  Autoren  in  literarischen 
Kreisen  bereits  in  der  Achtung  gesunken  waren.  Bassiolo 
kennt  Guevara's  goldene  Episteln  2,  und  Corteza  beruft  sich 
auf  Pettie's  Palace  of  Petit  Pleasure,  Ihre  Äusserung 
müssen  wir  etwas  genauer  prüfen,  weil  sie  uns  verrät,  dass 
Chapman  selbst  die  populären  englischen  Novellen-Samm- 
lungen schon  lange  nicht  mehr  in  der  Hand  gehabt  hatte. 
Die  vor  Schmerz  über  den  ihr  fälschlich  gemeldeten  Tod 
des  Prinzen  halb  wahnsinnige  Margaret  spricht  den  Ent- 
schluss  aus,  ihr  Antlitz  durch  Wunden  zu  entstellen,  Corteza, 
welcher  die  Schönheit  ihrer  Nichte  ein  Dorn  im  Auge  ist, 
ermuntert  sie  indirekt:  Thal  were  a  cruel  deed;  yet  Ade- 
las  inj  hl  Petties  Palace  of  Petit  Pleasure  J  For 
all  the   World,   with   such  a  knife  as  this  /  Cut  off  her  cheelcs 


*  Neben  anderen  Miascthaten  plündert  Frau  Corteza  den  Geheim- 
schrank ihrer  Nichte  und  bringt  die  Briefe  dem  alten  Herzog,  der  in 
ihnen  die  Gewissheit  der  zwischen  Margaret  und  seinem  Sohne  be- 
stehenden Liebe  findet  (Act  IV,  p.  102).  In  Fletcher's  Drama  *A 
Wife  for  a  Menth*  wirbt  der  König  Frederick  ebenso  vergeblich  um 
Evanthe,  die  Schwester  des  schurkischen  Höflings  Sorano,  welcher  dem 
König  die  Schatulle  seiner  Schwester  aushändigt.  In  dieser  findet  der 
König  ein  Gedicht,  welches  ihm  die  unerwünschte  Gewissheit  verschafft, 
dass  er  in  Valerie  einen  glücklichen  Nebenbuhler  hat  (Act  I  sc.  2).  Es 
ist  wohl  möglich,  dass  Fletcher  die  Chapman*sche  Szene  im  Gedächtnis 
hatte. 

^  Er  sagt  von  seinem  Briefe,  dass  in  ihm  mehr  gewählte  Worte 
zu  finden  seien :  than  in  any  thvee  of  Guevara's  Golden  Epistles  (IV  1, 
p.  97  a). 
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and  nose,  and  ivas  comwcnded  j  More  than  all  dames  that 
kept  their  faces  whole:',Ohy  do  not  cut  it  (V  1,  p.  108*). 
Corteza  irrt  sich:  die  Kaisertocliter  Adelasia,  deren  ro- 
mantische Mesalliance  Pettie  allerdings  wiederholt  flüchtig 
erwähnt  ^  hat  keine  derartige  Selbstentstelhing  vorgenommen, 
wohl  aber  die  keusche  Florinda.  Von  ihr  berichtet  Pettie 
in  seiner  Uten  Geschichte,  heiitoM  Pi(/malions  frieptde,  and 
bis  Image:  As^  Pir/malion  may  bee  a  plahie  president^  that  a 
man  may  love  loyally,  and  yet  not  desire  Jasciviously:  so  may 
Florinda  he  a  frnitful  example  fo  fhe  Feminine  sort^  to 
doe  fhe  like,  who  heariny  such  fervent  affection  to  her  friende 
Amadour,  that  shee  hehle  htm  more  deare  then  her  otone 
life  .  .  .  .,  yet  shee  wafi  so  farre  from  p'lfhie  affection  towardes 
him,  that  shee  avoyded,  so  neare  as  shee  coulde,  all  occasions 
which  miyht  draire  him  into  anie  disordinate  desire  totcardes 
her:  insomurh  that  haviny  orrasion  of  privie  ronference  with 
him  in  a  privie  place,  hefore  shee  eame,  she  fouly  defaced 
her  face,  and  hrniscd  it  with  u  Sfone,  that  he  might 
not  hee  inflamcd  with  thc  featnrc  thercof.^  Höchst  aus- 
führlich sind  die  Schicksale  der  Florinda  sowohl,  wie  die 
der  Adelasia  in  Painter  s  'Palace  of  Pleasure'  (I  53  und  I 
44)  erzählt. 

Alle  bisher  genannten  Personen  des  Dramas  stehen 
innerhalb  der  erotischen  Ilaupthandlung;  die  Strozza-Epi- 
sode  hat  mit  dieser  wenig  zu  thun,  sie  ist  gefüllt  von 
Gattenliebe  und  Frömmigkeit. 

Strozza,  der  Freund  di's  Prinzen  Vincentio,  erhält 
auf  der  Jagd  einen  Pfeilschuss  von  einem  Meuchelmörder, 
den  Medice  gegen  ihn  ausgesandt  hat ;  die  Pfeilspitze  bleibt 
in  der  Wunde?  stecken  und  fällt  erst  am  siebenten  Tage  heraus. 
In  den  höchst  undiamatischen  Szenen  an  Strozza's  Kranken- 
lager erfreut  uns  die  Huldigung,  welche  Chapman  milder 
Weiblichkeit  zollt  in  der  (J<'stalt  ilov  liebevollen  Gattin 
Tynanche,  überraschen  uns,  in  Anlu'tracht  der  Zeitverhält- 

'  Cf.  Studioii  |).  2:{,  mu\  übor  «lio  noiiobthoit  diosor  Norelle  in 
Kn^lniid  ib.  p.  04  f. 

'  Zitiort  imch  der  vcrniutlichcii  cditiu  princops  8.  a.  (lirit.  Mus. 
Sign.  C.  40.  d.  .*>;  HazliifH  Ilnudbook  p.  455  a),  p.  80  b  f. 
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nisse,  die  katholischen  Elemente:  die  hellsehende  Extase  des 
wunden  Strozza  und  die  Erklärung  des  Geheilten,  dass  er 
eine  Pilgerfahrt  nach  Rom  unternehmen  werde.  Das  Pu- 
blikum bekam  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  eine  orthodoxe  Ver- 
teidigung solcher  Pilgerfahrten  und  Votivgeschenke  zu  hören: 
/  make  a  voiv  to  go  on  foot  to  Rome,  /  And  offner  humhly  in 
S,  Peter* $  Temple  /  This  fatal  arroiv-head :  which  work  let 
none  judge  /  Ä  superstitious  rite,  but  a  right  use,  /  Proper  to 
this  peculiar  instrumenta  Which  visihly  resign^d  to  memory  I 
Through  every  eye  that  sees,  will  stir  the  soulj  To  gratittide 
and  progress,  in  the  use  /  Of  my  tried  patience,  which  in  my 
powers  ending  /  Would  shut  th'  exumple  out  of  future  lives,  / 
No  act  is  superstitious  that  applies /  All  power 
to  Gody  devoting  hearts  through  eyes  (V  1,  p.  107*). 
Konfessionelle  Engherzigkeit  kann  somit  weder  dem  pro- 
testantischen Dichter  noch  seinem  Publikum  vorgeworfen 
werden  (vgl.  p.  49  ff.). 

Das  Resultat  der  Quellenforschung  ist  für  dieses  Drama 
ein  dürftiges  —  ich  muss  mich  mit  der,  für  mich  selbst 
sehr  wahrscheinlichen,  Vermutung  begnügen,  dass  Malvolio 
die  Schöpfung   des  Gentleman  Usher  Bassiolo   veranlasste.' 

MONSIEUR  D'OLIVE. 

Auch  für  dieses  Stück  ^  sind  bisher  keine  Quellen 
ermittelt  worden :  nach  dem  jetzigen  Stande  der  Forschung 
muss  Chapman  eine  hervorragende  Originalität  in  der  Ent- 
werfung  seiner  Pläne   zuerkannt   werden.     In  den   ernsten 

*  In  scherzhafter  Verwendung  finden  wir  in  diesem  Stück  ein 
Gleichnis,  welches  späterhin  eine  der  tradc'ynin'ks  Massinger's  wurde. 
Der  Prinz  Vincentio  überhäuft  den  Ceremonienmeister  mit  Schmeiche- 
leien, rühmt  seine  Anordnungen:  FAH'rythimi  /  Ahuut  i/our  hoiise  so  sort- 
fully  flispoiil'iff  I  Tliut  wen  an  in  a  turn-spit  ca/t'd  a  jacky  /  One  vice 
as^ints  another;  the  ijreat  ivhee/a  /  Turnintj  but  tsoftly^  make 
the  lei<s  to  whirr  /  Ahout  their  husinestf  (III  1,  p.  89a).  Ohne 
Bratspiess,  vollkommen  ernst,  spricht  Massinger  wiederholt  von  The 
f/reater  irheeli>  hy  which  the  lesser  more,  vgl.  Boyle's  Sammlung  seiner 
Paraliel-Stolien  R8t.  IX  pp.   219,  22B,  225. 

*  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  118  ff.  Fleay  (Chron.  I  59):  Appears  to  belofiy 
to  1604;  gedruckt  1606. 
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Szenen  des  Dramas  spielen  sich  zwei  genügend  verknüpfte 
Handlungen  ab:  der  Earl  of  Saint  Anne,  der,  in  schwarzen 
Trübsinn  versunken,  sicli  von  der  Ijeiche  seiner  Gattin  nicht 
trennen  will,  wird  neuer  Liebe  und  neuem  Lebensglück 
zurückgewonnen;  die  Gräfin  Marcellina  Vaumont,  welche 
aus  Kummer  über  eine  Eifersuclitswallung  ihres  Gatten  der 
Welt  entsagt  hat,  wird  in  die  Arme  ihres  reuigen  Gemahls 
zurückgeführt.  Rückwärts  blickend  kann  ich  für  keine  der 
beiden  Intriguen  ein  passendes  Muster  entdecken;  im 
späteren  Drama  erscheinen  uns  der  namenlose  Tyrann  in 
der  anonymen  Tragödie  „The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy", 
der  die  Leiche  der  von  ihm  vergebens  begehrten  Frau  aus- 
graben lässt  und  in  seinem  Palaste  bei  sich  behält,  und 
der  Herzog  Sforza  in  Massinger's  Trauerspiel  „The  Duke 
of  Milan",  der  sich  von  der  Leiche  seiner  von  ihm  selbst 
getöteten  Herzogin  Marcelia  nicht  trennen  kann,  als  die 
Nachfolger  des  Grafen  Saint  Anne. 

Das  komische  Spiel,  welches  sich  ungebührlich  breit 
macht,  wird  beherrscht  von  der  Gestalt  des  Monsieur 
d'Olive.  Das  Wesen  dieses  sonderbaren  Kauzes  berührt 
uns  wie  eine  sorgfältigere,  durch  manchen  neuen  Zug  be- 
reicherte Ausführung  der  Charakter-Skizze,  welche  Chapman 
mit  seinem  Gent/eman  Usher  Bassiolo  geliefert  hatte.  Auch 
Monsieur  d'  Olive  hat  die  grösste  Meinung  von  seinen  eigenen 
Fähigkeiten  und  wird  in  seiner  Einbildung  ebenfalls  das 
leichtgläubige  Opfer  jeder,  auch  der  plumpsten  Schmeichelei. 
Wie  Bassiolo  im.  Vollbewusstsoin  seines  Wertes  die  über- 
triebenen Freundschaftsheteuerungen  des  Prinzen  für  baare 
Münze  nimmt,  geht  Monsieur  d'  Olive  arglos  auf  den  Leim 
einer  Gesandschaft,  mit  welcher  ihn  der  Herzog  zu  betrauen 
verspricht.  Auch  die  diesem  (/u/l  gespielten  Streiche  scheint 
unser  Dichter  selbständig  ersonnen  zu  haben. 

lUJSSV  D'AMBOIS. 

Über  den  Khebruchsroman,  welchen  (^hapman  in  diesem 
Stücke'  dramatisiert  hat.  IxM'ichtet  der  berühmte  Historiker 

»  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  140  ff.    Fleay  (Chron.  I  60):   7  thhtk  tfie  play 
was  uriitcft  .  .  .  late  in   1604;  gedruckt  1607. 
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Jaques  Auguste  de  Thou  in  seinen  *Historiae  Sui  Temporis' 
unter  den  Ereignissen  des  Jahres  1579  folgendes:  Dum  adhuc 
And'üuis  in  aula  esset,  Uterus  per  Jocum  reyi  [Hefirico  III,] 
osteftderat  a  Liidovico  Claramontio  Ambosiano  Btissio  ad  se 
scriptae ;  qnibtis  pro  stimma,  qtiae  ei  cum  hero  suo  juvene 
erat,  familiaritate  slgnificahat,  se  feram  magni  venatoris,  ita 
uxorem  vocahat  Caroli  Cambii  Monsorelli  comitis,  quem  ea 
diynitate  Andinus  paulo  ante  Bussii  commtnäatione  ornaverat, 
indagine  cinxisse,  et  in  piagas  conjecisse.  Qiias  liferas  rex 
retinueraty  et  Bussii  jam  a  liingo  tempore  insolenti  arrogantia 
et  petulantia  irritalus^  occasionem  ifide  sumpsit  veteres  ab  eo 
acceptas  injurias  ulciscendi,  Is  stquidem,  et  dum  in  aula 
esset,  nullo  non  contumeliae  genere  in  proceres  et  gynaeceum 
etiam  atilicum  usus  fuerat,  fiducia  pugnaritatiSj  qua  se  terri- 
hilem  cunctis  reddiderat,  sed  etiam  postquam  se  ad  comitatum 
Andini  receperat,  dum  Andegavi  arcem  toto  illo  tractti  muni- 
tissimam  et  urbi  popolosae  impositam  teneret,  oppidanis  et 
toti  i)rovinciae  gravis  ob  crebras  exactiones,  quas  privata 
auctoritate,  non  consulto  plerumque  Andino  ipso^  faciebat, 
sumnium  onmitim  odium  in  se  concitaverat,  Igitur  /  rex 
Monsorelhim^  qui  tunc  forte  in  atda  erat,  dam  sevocat,  et 
literas  Bussii  ei  ostendit-^  additque^  se,  decoris  familiae  et  ejus 
dignitatis  perquam  studiosum^  noluisse  rem  adeo  injuriosam 
cum  celare'y  ceterum  scire  ipsum  debere,  quid  consilii  in  tali 
occasione  se  capere  deceat  et  oporteat.  Nee  plnra  elocutus 
hominem  dhnittit,  qui,  non  solum  injuriae  tantae  morsu  per- 
culsus,  sed  monitis  regis  incitatus,  quae  ille  tanqiiam  ignaviae 
exprobrationem,  si  injuriam  ferret,  accipiebat,  j^^'otinus  domum 
revoht^  summo  silenfio,  lU  Busmtm  lateret:  astuque  per  uxorem 
ad  Bussium  literas  dari  curat,  quibns  ei  hör  am  ad  secretum 
Costanteriae  condicebat]  ea  erat  arx  voluptuaria  et  venationi- 
bus  opportuna:  ad  quam  cum  Bussius  cum  Colladone  conscio 
sub  Vesper  am  XIV  Kai.  Sept.  renisset,  ah  ipso  Monsorello  et 
aliis  loricatis  oppressus :  famen,  qua  erat  animi  praesentia, 
quamvis  unus  contra  plures,  summa  vi  percusores  initio  disjecitx 
tandemque  numero  victus,  spiritu  inter  certandum  deficiente., 
cum  se  in  fossam  per  fenestrani  praecipitare  vellet,  a  tergo  infer- 
fectus  est,    Inde  odia  capitalia  inter  Bussianos  et  Monsorellum 
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exorta:  quonnn  exercendornm  onus  in  se  suscepit  Joantus 
Monluchis  Balitguins,  episcopi  ValeiUini  ,  .  .  /Hins  naturalis, 
et  tunc  praecipuo  yratiae  loco  apud  Andinum  pollenSj  ducta 
in  mairimonium  occisi  Bussii  sororCf  magni  animi  foemina, 
quae  faces  irae  warltali  stthjiciehat :  vixque  post  novennium 
rertis  conditioni/ms  jnssu  regis  inter  eum  et  MonsoreUum 
transadum  fuit,  Morte  Bussii  prorinciales  haud  mediocriter 
laetati  smit ;  et  Andinus  ipse  liominem  jam  gravem  et  molestuni 
sihi  de  media  suhlatum  hatid  ita  aegre  tulit  (Lib.  LXVIII,  9.)^ 
Diese  Stelle  der  Thiiana  ist  wiederholt  als  eine  der 
Quollen 2  oder  aiicli  als  die  Quelle^  Chapman's  bezeichnet 
worden.  In  diesem  Falle  würde  unser  Dramatiker  an  den 
von  de  Thou  gemeldeten  Thatsachen  manches  geändert  und 
namentlich  das  Verhältnis  seines  Titelhelden  zu  König 
Heinrich  dem  Dritten  und  seinem  Bruder,  dem  Herzog  von 
Anjou  (Andinus),  ganz  verschieden  entwickelt  haben.  Im 
Drama  geht  Bussy  d'Ambois  von  Monsieur,  der  sich  seiner 
gegen  Henry  bedienen  will,  bald  zum  König  i\ber,  und  nicht 
der  ihm  huldvoll  geneigte  König,  sondern  Monsieur  und  der 
Hei'zog  von  Guise  geben  ihn  der  Kacho  des  betrogenen 
Gatten  Montsurry  preis.  Aber  de  Thou  kann  Chapman's 
Gewährsmann  nicht  gewesen  sein,  aus  dem  einfachen  Grunde, 
drtss  die  bis  1007,  dem  Druckjahre  der  Chapman' sehen 
Tragödie,  publizierten  Teile  seines  grossen  Werkes  nur  bis 
zum  Jahre  1574:  reichen.  Der  vierte  Band,  in  welchem  der 
Bericht  bis  zum  Jahre  ir)84  fortschreitet,  wurde  erst  1609 
gedruckt,**   und   auch   in   diesem  FoHobande  sucht  man  die 

*  Cf.  Jag.  Augusti  Thuani  Ilistoriae  8ui  Temporis.  Londini  excudi 
ouravit  Samuel  Hucklcy  MDCCXKXIII;  tom.  III.  fol.  (hö  f, 

*  Cf.  Lniigbuine  p.  Gl:  Vor  tl«-  1*1  ot  acr  Thfunnittf  Jean  de  Serres 
nntl  Mezcntyy  in  the  lii'nin  of  Kimj  Ilennj  ihr  Thfnf  of  Francr,  In 
Joan  de  Serres'  *Inventaire'  (vgl.  infra  p.  IS)  ist  von  Buhst  d*Ainboia 
nicht  die  Rede  und  Mt'zcray  Hcliriob  nach  Chapman. 

"  Cf.  Ward  II  <»:  T/h  t^ffhjrrta  of  hoth  ttmtv  play^  fliuifuif  (VAmhoi^ 
fiH(f  Thf  lirrentjc  of  li.  fl'A./  i<<cmt(t  hr  ttikcH  from  ThmtHUif*  (De  Thou*s) 
*Ifiitfon'itr  inii  ttmj>on'it\  Ward  verweist  auf  IJiiff.  Hb.  TjWIL  rapp.  S,  9, 
eino  Angabe,  die  zu  den  mir  vorliegenden  Drucken  nicht  stimmt. 

*  Cf.  Jac.  Augusti  Thuani  lÜHtoriaruni  8ui  Temporis  Pars  Quarta. 
Parisiis,  Apud  Hieronymum  Drouart.   MDCIX.. 
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Geschichte  von  der  Sünde  und  der  Bestrafung  des  Bussy 
d'Ambois  mit  grossem  Zeitverlust  vergebens*:  die  ganze 
Episode  wurde  erst  in  die  späteren  posthumen  Ausgaben 
der  Thuana  eingeschaltet/^ 

Mit  diesem  negativen  Resultate  meiner  Quellenunter- 
suchung muss  ich  mich  leider  zufriedengeben,  es  ist  mir 
nicht  gelungen,  einen  älteren  Bericht  über  die  Ermordung 
des  Bussy  d'Ambois  zu  finden.  ^ 

'  Cf.  ib.  Lib.  LXYIII  fol.  300. 

*  In  Buckley*8  Varianten- Apparat  lesen  wir  am  Anfang  der  zitierten 
Stelle:  Quae  sequuntur  38  lineae  unque  ad  *Hoc  eodem  Sextili*  desunt 
I),f.  d,  (fol.  675),  wozu  folgende  Notiz  in  der  dritten  seiner  einleitenden 
Episteln  zu  vergleichen  ist:  Distinctimiis  . ,  causa  Pattinoniani  voluminis 
lectiones  litera  P,  Drouartianarum  vet'O  editioniun  in  octavo^  folio^  et  duo- 
decimOy  lUei'is  D,  o,  /,  et  d  designahantur  (tom.  I  fol.  68).  Eine  Drouart'- 
8che  Oktay-Ausgabe  ist  jedoch   von  diesem  4.  Bande  nicht   erschienen. 

'  Langbaine  1.  c.  bemerkt :  The  Intrigue  hetween  Bussy  and  Tamyra 
is  related  hy  Rosset  in  his  *Histoires  Tragiques  de  nötre  t€mps\  under 
the  feig^i^d  Nantes  of  Lysis  and  Silvie,  Hist.  17,  p,  363.  Als  Quellen- 
werk kommt  diese  Novellensammlung  für  Chapman^s  Tragödie  nicht 
in  Betracht,  nach  der  mir  vorliegenden  Ausgabe  vom  Jahre  1616, 
in  welcher  die  Hist.  XV IL  De  la  mort  pitoyab/e  du  valeureux  Lysis 
auf  p.  466  beginnt,  ist  Le  FHuilege  du  Roy^  die  Druckerlaubnis,  vom 
r).  Juni  1613  datiert.  Hinsichtlich  des  entscheidenden  Eingreifens  des 
Königs  stimmt  Rosset^s  wortreiche  Geschichte  zu  De  Thou's  Bericht. 
-  Rapp  meint,  dass  *im  zweiten  [Akte],  wo  das  Duell  von  dem  Boten 
erzählt  wird,  die  Nachahmung  der  Diczion  des  Macbeth  beinahe  lacher- 
lich' ist,  und  dass  Mie  Geister  offenbar  auch  Shakspeare  nachgemacht* 
sind  (p.  42)  —  über  beide  Punkte  wird  sich  m.  E.  streiten  lassen.  Zu 
Bussy's  Versen:  In  tall  ships  7'ichly  huilt  and  rihVd  toith  brass,  /  To 
put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  (I  1,  p.  140  b)  ist  schon  von  dem 
Herausgeber  der  Old  Plays;  heing  a  Continuation  of  I)odsley*s  Collect ion. 
With  NoteSf  Gritical  and  Kxplanatory.  In  six  Volumes.  London  1816; 
vol.  Iir  p.  236  auf  Mids.  II  1,  175  verwiesen  worden.*  Wie  eine  Variation 
des  von  Brutus  (Caes.  IV  3,  218  f.)  ausgesprochenen  Gedankens  klingen 
Bussy's  Worte:  There  is  n  deep  nick  in  time's  restless  wheel  /  For  each 
man's  good^  iviten  which  nick  comeSy  it  strikes  (I  1,  p.   142  a  f.).    —   Der 


*  Their  Countryman  /  That  putt  a  girdle  round  about  the  world 
heisst  es  auch  in  dem  anonymen  Drama  *Dick  of  Devonshire'  Akt  II 
sc.  5  (cf.  Hullen's 'Collection  of  Old  English  Plays*,  vol.  II,  London  1883, 
p.  43).  Vielleicht  war  diese  Ausdrucksweiso  damals  gang  und  gäbe, 
vgl.  neuerdings  die  Anmerkung  zu  der  betreffenden  Stelle  des  Mids. 
in  Furuess'  'New  Variorum  Edition',  vol.  X  (Philadelphia  1895)  p.  91  f. 
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Hoi  der  kindisdioii  Puntomime,  durch  welche  Monsieur 
lind  der  llerzo«^  von  (Uiise  dem  ))etrogeneu  Gatten  die  un- 
erwünschte Aufklärnng  gehen  —  sie  deuten  mit  den  Fingern 
die  ihm  wegen  der  Untreue  seiner  Giittin  wachsenden  Homer 
an  —  kann  (.-hapinan  an  eine  ähnliche  Szene  eines  ihm 
jedenfalls  wohlhekannten  älteren  Dramas  gedacht  haben, 
in  welcher  Guise  der  verspottete  gewesen  war.  In  Mar- 
io we's  'Massacre  at  Paris  hintergeht  die  Herzogin  von 
Gniso  ihren  Gatten  un<l  der  über  diesen  seinem  Gegner  an- 
get hauen  Schimpf  sehr  vergnügte  König  makes  horns  at 
iiiiise.  ^ 


THE  CONSPIRACIE  AND  TRAGEDIE  OF  CHARLES  DUKE 
OF  BYRON,  MARSHALL  OF  FRANCE.* 

Der  Marschall  Hiron  wurde  am  :U.  Juli  1602  in  Paris 
hingerichtet ;  <Iie  erste  Kunde  von  der  Existenz  des  Chap- 
nianschou  I)oi)i)elsi)ieles  stammt  aus  einer  vom  5.  April  1608 
datierten  Depesche  des  franzi^sischen  Gesandten  Beaumont, 
auf  dessen  Protest  hin  die  Aufführung  dieser  heiden  Dramen 
vei'boten  wurde. ^  In  diesem  Zeitraum  von  nicht  ganz  (5  Jahren 
ist  üher  jen(\s  in  Europa  überall  beachtete  Ereignis,  den 
jähen  Sturz  und  schlimmen  Tod  des  berühmten  französischen 
Feldherrn  viel  geschrieben  worden:  On  dist,  ou  escrluit^  on 

stcrboiido  Jiussv  brniiiarbasiort:  J//«/  //'  Vn^'inii^i'in  (houffht  in  nuifesti/ 
.\/i  nnpimur  niiiilit  itlt  ftamlimiy  trhy  tmt  l^  (Act  V,  p.  175 a).  Viel- 
IcMi'ht  dfirfon  wir  aus  <lioäor  Au^^scrun^if  schliessrn,  dasR  CliApiiian  den 
Ufricht  doR  französiscliPii  Ilistorikors  Pierre  Mattliiou  (vgl,  infrn  p.  \1) 
übor  die  llinrirlitunf]^  dos  Duo  do  Hiron  bereits  aufmerksam  f^closon 
hatte.  Vom  Scharfricliter  aufj;(?fordort,  niederzuknien,  weigert  Mch 
liiron:  //  rtm/ttit  numrlr  (frhtutf  nehm  /'a'ho'.^-  tli  \'<spttsiu/i  |  Randnotiz: 
StitHfrm  imprrnttni m  t.rmhrr  frrrt\<  ihctt.  I>.  \'(f^/nitt.]  (Liv.  V  Narr.  4, 
vol.  II  p.  :\y,\).  In  seiner  späteren  Dramatisierun*;  der  betreffenden  Ab- 
solinitto  .Matthicu's  hat  (Miapman  diese  Einzelheit  übersprungen,  wohl 
aus  denisell)en  Grunde,  der  (.■hancer  bestinnnte,  in  seiner  'Wiodorgabo 
einer  Dante-Stelle  einen  aullalliijen  Gedanken  auszulassen  (cf.  Anglia 
XIV  *JS(h         \vei,'en  früherer  Verwendun«;. 

'  Cf.   UulIenV  Marlowe-Aust,'abe  (London    ISs:»^  vol.  II  p.  274. 

«  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  214  ff.     SK.  :>.  .Mai  l«5os;  gedruckt  1608. 

»  Cf.  Fleav,  Chron.  I  OJ  tf. 
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discoiirut  snr  cette  niorte,  et  en  prose^  et  en  rime^  sagte  sclion 
1605  Pierre  Matthieu,  der  Historiograph  Heinrich  des  Vierten 
von  Frankreich.  Für  Chapman  sind  somit  viele  Quellen  ge- 
flossen,^ die  mir  nicht  alle  zugänglich  geworden  sind:  ich 
muss  mich  damit  begnügen,  seine  Dramen  mit  drei  Ge- 
schichtswerken zu  vergleichen,  aus  welchen  er  allem  Anschein 
nach  hauptsächlich  geschöpft  hat.     Diese  Werke  sind: 

1.  Histoire  de  France  et  Des  choses  niemorables  adne- 
nues  aux  prouinces  et  ran  (/eres  durant  sept  amiees  de  pnix  du 
Jiefjne  de  Henry  IUI  Roy  de  France  et  de  Na  narre.  Diuise 
en  sept  livres.  A  Paris.  Chez  Jaques  Bessin  au  mont  St, 
Hilaire  a  la  cour  dalbret.  Ohne  Jahreszahl,  in  zwei  Bänden. 
Die  Widmung  Au  Boy  ist  unterzeichnet  P.  Matthieu. 
Der  Friede  von  Vervins  wurde  am  2.  Mai  1598  geschlossen, 
die  editio  princeps  des  Berichtes  des  königlichen  Historio- 
graphen  Pierre  Matthieu  über  die  nächstfolgenden  sieben 
Friedensjahre  ist  noch  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  1605  veröifent- 
licht  worden. 2  Dieses  Werk  hat  Chapman  am  er- 
giebigsten benützt. 

2.  Chronoloifie  Sepfenaire  de  V Histoire  de  la  Paix  entre 
les  Roys  de  France  et  d'Espayne.     Contenant  les  choses  plus 

*  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  61  f.:  Many  are  the  Authors  t/tat  have  metition'd 
tlie  Marahal's  Stört/.  See  Davila'a  Civil  Wiirs  of  France,  Montluc'n 
Mrmoires,  Mezeraj/tf  Chron.,  Pierre  Mathieic^s  Contin.  of  De  Serres, 
Thmtnu^f  Anselmus  Getnblacensis,  Scipion  DupleiXy  P.  Mathiew,  etc.  Von 
diesen  Autoren  kann  als  eventueller  Gewährsmann  des  englischen  Dra- 
matikers nur  Matthieu  in  Betracht  kommen,  Montluo^s  Memoiren  ge- 
hören einer  wesentlich  früheren  Zeit  an,  wÄhrend  De  Thou's,  Dupleix*, 
Davilla*8  und  M^zeray's  Berichte  über  Biron^s  Sturz  erst  lange  nach  der 
Entstellung  der  Chapman^schen  Dramen  veröffentlicht  wurden.  Die  Er- 
wähnung des  AnselniHS  Gemhlacensis  ist  wohl  ein  Versehen  des  treff- 
lichen, im  allgemeinen  so  vorsichtigen  Langbaine,  mir  ist  nur  ein  An- 
selme  de  Gemblours  au^^  dem  12.  Jahrhundert  bekannt,  ein  Benediktiner- 
Mönch,  der  die  Chronik  des  Sigebert  fortgesetzt  hat.  Vermutlich  hat 
Langbaine  an  den  Augustiner  Anselme  de  Sainte  Marie,  dessen  welt- 
licher Name  Pierre  de  Guibours  war,  gedacht:  von  diesem  Mönche 
war  1674  eine  historische  Compilation  erschienen,  betitelt:  'Histoire 
g6n^alogique  et  chronologique  de  la  maison  de  France  etc.* 

2  Cf.  Brunet,  der  den  oben  citierten,  zweibändigen  Druck  s.  a. 
nicht  anführt. 

QF.  LXXXII.  2 
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wemoruhles  a</iicni(es  en  France  etc.  etc.  deputs  le  commenve- 
ment  de  Van  lf)U8  iusques  ä  la  /in  de  lau  1604.  Diuisee  en 
se/tt  livrcs,  A  Paris,  chvz  Jean  liivher  .  .  .  MDCV.  Ver- 
fasser: Pierre  Victor  P.  Cayet,  Docteur  eti  la  sacree 
faculte  de  Theolojie. 

3.  Invenfuire  General  de  rilistoire  de  France,  Illustre 
par  la  eonfcrmre  d^F/lise  et  de  t Empire.  Par  Jan  de 
S  er  res.  A  S.  ücruais.  Pour  les  Jleritiers  dEuslace  Viguon, 
MUC.  IIL  Zwei  Bände.  Der  erste  Druck  dieses  berühmten 
Werkes  erschien   151^7. 

*Tlie  Couspiracy'  Act  I:  Der  Herzog  von  Savoyen  hat 
sich  nach  Paris  begeben,  um  seine  Interessen  in  eigener 
Person  zu  vertreten;  in  einem  (k'spräch  mit  seinen  Ver- 
trauten Uoneas,  liocbette  und  Breton  werden  die  Vorteile 
und  Xachteih*  dieses  persönlichen  Kingreifens  des  Fürsten 
erwogen.  Die  Thatsaehen  und  tiedanken  dieses  Gesprächs 
sind  Matthi(Mi  eutk'hnt,  Livre  Jl  Narration  5  (vol.  1. 
p.  4init'.):  CliapiUiin  hat  die  forthiufende  Darstellung  des 
Historikers  gekürzt  und  in  Stücke  zerschnitten,  welche  an 
(iie  vier  Spreehen<ien  veiteilt  sind.  Wenn  irgend  möglich, 
behielt  er  den  Wortlaut  des  Franzosen  bei,  wie  uns  die 
vergleichende  Betrachtung  der  einleitenih'U  Hede  des  Herzogs 
zeitren  wird: 

AU      n  itifm  {■•ffti  if  u  ri-'  j     /      )'"'/  l'tni.^'  /ift  riiifdi/rif  i/tu    fit-tt  ^l;jl- 

hmiii\  liifft  t'hiijhj  thfyi  /  n  .-  t  r  "  r-  hi/f-i^iitft  ift\<^  #///  hur/  //  aiunvut  J'tii  t 

1 1 ii  li  ,^' :  1    I"  /lofr  tJn   f  t  II 1 1    tin'l  m    inif    riijtjmrtnit  nt   nnii'v  fraivt 

r/n'if'  {'■iiiiif    uj    thf   ('n"rt  /    Tu  //'"     ff'm'nir    nontn/iu-     l^Ktfttit 

ir/n'r/i  t/n y  (in  i  nijtUn/fl :  tit  y  r  in  -  il r    ht   Co  "  /* ,    ju  n  vt  ri-    t/ut'(ffiie 

t  ru  ( I    I    T/h    hdtrl    (iHif    nnirnnr  /n  n  fhttiif  lat  if  i  t!  tt  r  i  n  if  <l  u  Hutlf 

iif    tliv    him/it   ift^ii/fiif,      Aiif/    t(f  'ii'i  !,<(  timtsinur^t  lit  prvmicrv  chif^c 

ithifi /'>(    t/ir  r  ti  ii  n  t  i  n  II  n  r  i- f  ii/c/  ni(   hf'   A  mini  n  s  il  il  v  H  V  tf  portitit 

f  Jl  i  r  i  t  il  :  i[t'  f^'i.rli  iif  iti'i    iiii/m-  iciii'f'  i  n  t' t  r  n  c  t  i  a  n  s  f    vt   /•«•»**(#/•- 

/  i  c  H  t  iij    i'i  ft       ...     /     //■  /'  '  '    '/  o  '/iii'    hl     r  II  n  1 1  ii  a  it  C  v     tff    «/««■/- 

Hl  n  r  I    I    W  i  t  II    w  if    III I  r  I    ."■  Il  II  -  if  II  ,<    I  i--  jl  r  / 1  ^•    /  ///  p  a  1 1  r  h  t  ^    tff 

il o  ir   fhiiH    iiii'i    n'it'i    iii'-'r  /n  i'fiin,<  '*''/>■  /*iyif/,v  ....    //'  l'iifOi  .  .  ,   t/u*if 

( I».  - 1 ."»  a  I.  f'ii  inif  /tiin  1 II ff- im  /-wr  ifvn  Amhii^' 

f'iili  ,     ,- «     /i  /•  tun  f  1 1  a  n  f     y#  /  m  # 
il'in'ii'f   il  1-  fii  ifin/c  otnbrr 

fi."  fi  nifi  iir."'  (1.  c.  p.  416  f.). 

Dem  riinkrvolit'U  Herzog,  der,  obwohl  er  als  Gast  am 
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Hofe  Heinrich's  IV.  weilt,  dennoch  eifrig  bemüht  ist,  Ver- 
schwörungen gegen  den  König  anzuzetteln,  werden  von  seinen 
Katgebern  zwei  Männer  als  geeignete  Werkzeuge  empfohlen 
—  ein  unzufriedener  Edelmann,  Namens  La  Fin,  und  the 
neW'Created  Duke  Byron.  Die  Schilderung,  welche  Roncas 
von  dem  Charakter  des  ehrsüchtigen  Herzogs  entwirft,  ist 
zum  grossen  Teile  wörtlich  dem  Texte  der  'Chronologie 
Septenaire'  Cayet's  entlehnt: 

Ile  is  a  man  j  Of  matchless 
ralour  and  was  e r  er  h app y / 
In  all  tncounicnsj  ivhich  teere  atiU 
made  good  /  W It h  a n  un  - 
w earfed  sefise  of  any  toil ^  j 
Ilaring  continued  fo  ar- 
te en  day s  together  I  U p o n 
his  horse;  his  blood  is  not 
roluptuo u s,  ' Xor muctt  inclined 
io  warnen  .  .  He  is  past  measure 
glorious;  and  that  Jiumour  /  Is 
fit  to  feed  his  sjyirits  .  .  .  oft  - 
times  I  He  will  refiise  his 
meat  and  Company  /  To 
feast  alone  w ith  the i r  m ost 
strong  conceit :  /  Amb  it  io  n 
also  check  hy  cheek  doth  march  / 
With  that  ewcess  of  glory^  hoth 
sustain'd  j  Wit h  a n  u n l i m ited 
fancyy  that  tiie  King  j  Nor 
France  itself^  with  out  him 
can  subsist  (p    216a). 


Sa  valeur  est  ort  admi  - 
rabley  accompagnee  d'vn 
b o n  h  eur  e  n  totes  ses  co m  - 
bats:  d^vn  courage  sans  pareil 
i nfa ti gab  le ^  caj)ahle  des  plus 
rigoureiix  trauauüc :  car  d'estre 
quinzc  iours  durant  ä 
ch  c  ual ^  cela  luy  estoit  ordinaire : 
point  enclin  a  la  volupte, 
ny  he a  u c o u p  a  V a m our  des 
fem  m  es  .  .  II  estoit  aitssi  sur 
tont  amy  de  sa  vanite  et  de  la 
gloirCf  m esme  on  la  v  eu  m a i n- 
tes-fois  mes priser  le  man- 
ger ^  se  CO nt e n  t e r  d e  p e u  d e 
chose  pour  repaistre  sa 
fa  n  t  as  ie  de  gloire  et  de  vanite  . . . 
Ve xces  de  son  ambition  luy 
fit  rser  de  rodomontades  sans 
iugemcnt :  II  deuint  tellement  pre- 
sumptueuXt  q  u  'i  l  c  r  eu  t  qu  e  le 
Roy  n y  la  France  ne  sc 
pouuoie nt  passer  de  luy 
(p.  316  b  f.). 

Diese  beiden  Stellen  zeigen  uns  in  genügender  Weise, 
wie  Chapman  in  diesen  Byron-Dramen  seine  Quellen  benützt 
hat:  durchgeh ends  hat  er  sich  für  die  Thatsachen  ihrem 
Wortlaute  möglichst  eng  angeschlossen.  Nur  die  zahlreichen 
und  zum  Teil  recht  hübschen  Bilder  und  Gleichnisse  Matthieu's 
hat  er  zumeist  abgelehnt:  als  Dichter  wollte  er  sich  seine  Un- 
abhängigkeit wahren,  aus  seiner  eigenen  Phantasie  schöpfen. 

Im  weiteren  Verlaufe  der  'Conspiracy'  lassen  sich  noch 

viele   mehr   oder   minder    genaue    Übereinstimmungen    mit 

dem  Texte  der  uns  vorliegenden  Quellenschriften  feststellen : 

2* 
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Act  I  p.  219^  V.  22—34  (cf.  Matthieu  Liv.  IV  Narr.  1, 
vol.  II,  p.  37  f.  Le  Legat  monie  —  son  ohlige),  eine  sehr  un- 
passende Einschaltung  Chapnian's,  der  sich  diese  Anekdote 
der  Quelle  nicht  entgehen  lassen  wollte;  p.  220**  v.  3  v.  u. 
—  p.  221«  V.  5  (cf.  ib.  Liv.  I  Narr.  8,  vol.  I,  p.  82  f. 
V Arrheduc  dotwa  —  (javds  d' Espagne),  Für  die  ungeschickt 
eingefügte  und  folgenlose  Episode  des  Duke  d'Aumale  am 
Hofe  des  Erzherzogs  Albert  in  Brüssel  könnte  Chapman 
einen  Blick  in  ein  anderes  Werk  Matthieu's  geworfen 
haben.  In  seiner  Jlisfoire  des  derniers  ii^ouhles  de  Frauce. 
Sonhs  les  regnes  des  Rois  Tres-Chrestiena  Henry  III  .  ,  ,  et 
Ileury  Uli.  Divisee  en  plusieurs  Uvres^  |s.  1.]  MDCl  be- 
richtet dieser  unter  den  Ereignissen  des  Jahres  1595:  De 
fous  les  Chefs  de  la  Ligiie  restoit  Je  IJuc  dAumale,  leqiiel  ne 
fiä  asse^  accord  pour  faire  sa  paix,  Les  affaires  senaigrirent 
fellemeuf  ponr  son  regard^  ijne  procez  luy  fut  faict  an  Parleme/tt 
de  Paris,  qui  le  dvrlara  crintincl  de  leze  Maieste  anpremier  chef, 
fit  tirer  et  des  per  er  vn  sien  fantosme  ä  quatre  cheuaux^ 
et  fnrent  ses  hiens  confisquez.  II  auoit  esti  dit  que  sa 
helle  maison  d'Anet  seroit  razee,  et  le  hois  d*alentour 
conppS,  pour  detestaiion  plus  grande  de  la  felonnie 
du  I)uc:  Mais  cest  article  ne  ftd  exende.  Le  Duc  d* Anmalt 
se  retira  depuis  vers  Albert  Cardinal  d  Anstriche^  venu  an 
pays  bas  pour  surcedir  en  rliarge  ä  l Archeduc  Ernest  son 
frere,  dwpiel  II  fut  liunidinenunt  receu  et  liberalement  efitretenn 
(Liv.  V  p.  (12'').  Diese  Stelle  kann  unserem  Dichter  sein 
ganzes  Material  geliefert  haben,  vgl.  1.  c.  p.  218**  f.  und  be- 
sonders Byrons  Angaben  über  <lie  Bestrafung  des  Herzogs: 
And  as  tite  Duke  d\ium(de^  tiow  here  in  Court,  '  Flying  Im 
country,  liad  liis  statu e  torn  I  Piece-meal  trith  horses^ 
all  liis  goods  confisrate,  '  llis  arnis  of  lionour  kirk'd  (Aont 
the  streets,  1  11  is  gnodly  liouse  at  Annet  razed  to  th* 
eartli,  ^ind,  for  a  st  ran  ge  rcproarli  of  his  fonl  trea- 
son.  '  llis  trees  ab  (tut  //,  rut  off  by  their  traists 
(p.  220").  Der  Nachsatz  Matlhieus:  Mais  cest  article  ne  fut 
exerute  ist  allerdings  nicht  beachtet,  der  Dichter  wollte 
möglichst  schwarz  malen. 

Die  Acte  11  und  III  bieten  in  durchaus  freier  Wieder- 
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gäbe  die  Substanz  von  Matthieu  L.  III  Narr.  1,  vol.  I 
p.  445/451:  die  Intriguen  des  Herzogs,  welche  den  Abfall 
Birons  von  seinem  König  bewirken.  ^  Doch  hat  Chapman 
zweifellos  auch  hier  noch  andere  Quellen  zu  Rate  gezogen, 
Matthieu's  knappe  Notiz:  La  procedure  du  Duc  estoit  en 
ceUi  fort  iudicieuse  et  accorte,  car  il  entamoit  souuent  quelque 
discoiirs  de  la  vaillance  et  du  courage  du  Duc  de  Biron,  pour 
sentir  le  iugemeut  du  Roy,  lequel  ne  luy  donnoit  pas  tousiours 
la  gloire  des  helles  executions  dont  il  se  vantoil.  Le  Duc 
disoit  ou  faisoit  rapporter  au  Duc  de  Biron  tout  ce  que  le 
Roy  auoit  dit  de  luy,  et  dont  il  se  pouvoit  alterer  (p.  449)  — 
diese  Bemerkung  des  Historiographen  wurde  von  dem  Dichter 
zu  einem  langen  Gespräch  zwischen  Herzog  und  König  aus- 
gesponnen (Act  II  p.  224^  ff.),  in  welchem  jener  von  Biron's 
Heldenthaten  sehr  viele  weder  von  Matthieu  noch  von  Cayet 
gemeldete  Dinge  zu  sagen  weiss.  Hier  stossen  wir  auf  eine 
sichere  Spur  der  Benutzung  eines  dritten  Quellenwerkes: 
des  *lnventaire  General*  des  Jean  de  Serres  (vgl.  oben 
p.  18).  In  auffälligster  Weise  wird  die  Verbindung  mit 
diesem  Gewährsmanne  hergestellt  durch  ein  Versehen  Chap- 
man's.  Die  Aufzählung  der  Verdienste  des  Marschalls  lässt 
er  den  Herzog  von  Savoyen  beginnen  mit  den  Worten: 
How  served  he  at  your  famous  siege  of  Dreux?  (Act  II 
p.  225»).  Bei  den  Historikern  finden  wir  keine  Notiz  über 
Biron's  Verhalten  während  der  Belagerung  von  Dreux  selbst, 
wohl  aber  stimmen  des  Herzogs  Mitteilungen  genau  zu  dem 
Berichte  Jean  de  Serres'  über  Biron's  Beteiligung  an  der 
für  Henry  IV.  so  glorreichen  Schlacht  bei  Ivry,  im  März 
1590,  zu  welcher  der  König  von  der  Belagerung  von  Dreux 
aufbrach.     Und   blicken  wir  an  den  Rand  des  Serres'schen 

*  Auch  bei  Byrons  ^gelegentlicher  Anspielung  auf  den  viel  er- 
örterten Tod  des  Königs  Sebastian  von  Portugal  (Act  II  p.  223)  hat 
sich  Chapman  an  Matthieu^s  Meldung  dieses  Ereignisses  ange- 
schlossen Matthieu  beginnt:  //  y  a  rinf/t  ans  que  Ics  amiit  du  Roy 
I).  Sthaftirn  ilv  Purtuyal  otif  pleurc  t^on  m(tl}uKi\  Ics  Mo  res  s'cn  sont 
c  s  i  <t  i(  1/ 6\,  lelioytiume  de  Po  rt  utj  <t  (  en  afait  l  is  Fun  c  r  aill  es , 
h'  Uoy  d'Espdf/ne  a  donue  ccnt  mil  escus  7;o«r  auoir  le 
C(n'ps  (Liv.  lY  Narr.  4,  vol.  IT  p.  155),  womit  der  infra  p.  153,  Anm.  3 
citierte  Wortlaut  der  Chapman'schen  Verse  vielfach  übereinstimmt. 
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Berichtes,  so  wird  es  uns  verständlich,  wie  Chapman  dazu 
kam,  Belagerung  und  Schlacht  zu  verschmelzen  —  am  An- 
fange der  Schilderung  der  Schlacht  bei  Ivry  steht  die  Rand- 
notiz: Assiege  Dreux  etc.  Durch  diese  Angabe  wurde  unser 
Dichter,  der,  wie  sich  an  dieser  und  mancher  anderen  Stelle 
erkennen  lässt,  die  Quellen  werke  ziemlich  flüchtig  gelesen 
hat,  veranlasst,  Belagerung  und  Schlacht  zusammenzuwerfen. 
Für  die  Fakta  aber,  welche  er  aus  de  Serres'  Beschreibung 
der  Schlacht  bei  Ivry  herausgegriffen  hat,  und  für  die  übrigen 
Heldenthaten  des  Marschalls  hat  er  den  französischen  Text 
möglichst  wortgetreu  übersetzt: 

llow  fcrrctf  hc  at  yviir  ßtmouis  T/i)nu'mimonsircrnGro8iVfnHi' 

sicifv  of  Dri'iw?  Wherc  ihr  cncwi/,  rou  quatrc  mil  chcuuiix,  ff  Douze 

usifund  (tf  ncfori/^  /  J)nir  out  a  mil  homme   de  pied^  et  preitqu*en 

ho(hj   uf  four   thoasdHil    tionsi\  /  mnme  ordre:  maia  .  .  .  retenant 

Afitf  ticirc  a/\i'  fhoii^und  foof^  and  phi^f   de  forme   de  croiintant  .  .  . 

/ik'c    a    crri?ciitt   /   St(ß<nl  for    tlic  Mais    le    lioy   ...    ne    veut    qite 

b'Kjnalj  yoUj  that  slunvvd  ijour^clf  :  rcnncm!  alt   i^honneur  de  domur 

A  s<mnd   vid  t-itldivr^  thinkituj   ii  Ic  premier  coup,  ,,.  Il  comtnande 

not  Jit  I   To  ijivv  ifi)ur  encmif   thc  a  laf  Gliche  de  faire  ioüer  lecanon, 

additj  and    Itonour  j  Of  thc  ßnit  LvcanunperceetfaitionrdansleB 

strokvf  i'ommandid  de  la  (iuirhi;  /  phfs  eapaia  etfcadrons  den  ennemin^ 

To   l(t  Jiy   all   hiif  caHtion;--^   thnt  tt  firc  ncuf  cauonnadei*  auant  que 

did  ya'trcf  /   The  adrinn'   thich'ft  le  /cur  pititfitc  eommencer  .  ,  ,  Le 

i-ffKadrontt^   and  liad   shot      Nific  liarvn  de  Biron  ...  les  empoigne 

ro/lcj/ii  vre  thc  foc  had  onrr(/ircn  par  la  qucn}' :  ctt  perce  rne  parfie  : 

Jirc  /  ....  this   dtih'c   [  Byron  |  ..  Ics    auf  res    se    rompent    comme 

srconds  h  is  fit  her,  /  lirats  th  rouylt  v  ne  vinjuccontre  vnrocher 

a)id  throni/h  thc   mcnnfs  f/reafcst  etc.  (vol.  II  p.  964  ff.J. 
ttruit/fh,  I  And    hrntks    thc    rest 
/  /  k"  c  h  i  1 1  o  IC  s  '(/  a  i  n  ^•  t    a  r  o  r  h 
etc.  (p.  225  a). 

Ausserdem  bespricht  der  Herzog  noch  Biron's  Einnahme 
der  Städte  Boauue  und  Dijon  und  ausführlich  sein  kühnes 
und  erfolgreiches  Vorgehen  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Fountaine 
Fnoirois  (Fontaine  Fran^oise)  im  Jahre  1595,  alles  in  engem 
Anschlüsse  an  Jean  de  Serres'  Aufzeichnungen  (cf.  vol.  II 
p.   U):\2  tt.) 

Zu  Act  III  p.  22\)''  V.  17-24  vgl.  Matthieu  Liv.  II 
Narr.  1,  vol.  I  p.  270  f.  Ja'  Dur  tie  Biron  le  oid  en  $a  mala- 
die  —  perir  tnid-heiirensevieHt.     Auch   in    diesem  Falle  hat 


^^ 
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das  Bestreben,  möglichst  viele  Anekdoten  seiner  Quelle  zu 
verwerten,  unseren  Dichter  zu  einem  Missgrilfe  verleitet. 
Der  Schmeichler  Roncas  durfte  den  Herzog  nicht  an  die 
für  ihn  so  fatale  Äusserung  des  sterbenden  Erzbischofs  von 
Lyon  erinnern,  selbst  nicht  um  sie  zu  widerlegen.  Die  Kon- 
statierung dieser  Entlehnung  ist  von  besonderem  Interesse, 
denn  es  kann  nicht  bezweifelt  werden,  dass  des  Erzbischofs 
Bemerkung  über  Biron's  Gesicht  die  Zelle  der  ganzen  Szene 
ist,  in  welcher  die  Begleiter  des  Herzogs  von  Savoyen 
Byron's  Bild  besprechen,  und  die  in  der  gigantischen 
Hyperbel  Byron's  von  dem  in  seine  Statue  zu  verwandelnden 
Berg  Oros  gipfelt. 

Für  die  letzte  Szene  des  dritten  Aktes  hat  Chapman 
seine  zweite  grosse  Anleihe  bei  Gay  et  gemacht,  um  das 
Charakterbild  seines  Helden  zu  ergänzen.  Masslos,  in  blinder 
Wut  hat  sich  Byron  über  jede  irdische  Macht  erhoben  und 
den  Sturz  seines  Königs  beschlossen;  mit  abergläubischer 
Angst  verlangt  er  zu  spät  von  einem  Astrologen  Auskunft 
über  sein  Schicksal.  Byron,  disf/uised  like  a  Carrier 
of  letters,  sucht  den  Wahrsager  La  Brosse  auf,  um  sich 
von  diesem  seine  Nativität  deuten  zu  lassen: 


La  Brosse.  17/  herein  do  my 
best  in  your  (febire;  /  The  man 
is  raiseff  out  of  a  ffooddes- 
cent,  I  And  notliing  older 
t  h  an  yo  u  r  seif  /  I  thinh ;  / 
Is  ii  71  ot  you?  Byron.  /  will 
71  ot  teil  you  thut :  I  But  teil 
in  e  0  n  w h a t  e7id  h  e  shall 
a  r  r i v  e,  La  Er.  M y  so  n^  I 
see  that  he  tvhose  end  is 
ca st  i  I n  this  set  figure^ 
is  of  n  ohle  pa r ts^  /  And  b y 
h  i  s  mi  li  tary  val  0  u  r  }'a  is  ed  / 
T o  p7' i n cely  h onours^  a n d 
m ay  be  a  k i n <j ;  I  But  t h a t 
I  see  a  caput  a lyol  Jie r c ,  / 
Th  a  t  h  i n  dem  it  ^  I  fear.  By. 
A  Caput  alyol ?  W hat' s  that , 
I  pray?  La  Br.  Forbear  to 
ask  7ne,    son  ...    Der   Herzog 


//  alloit  dcsguise  cotninc 
v?i  simple  porteur  de  lettres 
.  .  .  chez  vn  nonmie  de  la  Brosse 
grand  Matheinaticien ,  et  qu'on 
tenoit  pour  deuineur  . , .  La  Brosse 
reid  ceste  geniture  et  la  rectiße: 
II  lui  dit,  Que  c'*estoit  bien 
vn  homme  de  boniic  niaison 
.  .  qui  n* est  pas  plus  age 
que  vous^  disoit-il.  Puis  luy 
difs] t,  M on  amy  ^  est-  c  e  d c 
V ous?  dites  le  moy :  il  rcspondit^ 
i e  n  e  «' ous  d ir  a y  po  i n  t  d e 
qui  c'estf  Mais  dites  moy 
<j  u  e  1 1  e  e  n  s  e  r  a  la  vie  et  les 
moycns:  et  la  fi7i.  Cebon  homme 
.  .  .  .  luy  diff^  Kt  bien^  mon  fils^ 
i e  V o  u s  d i7'a y  que  ie  v  oy 
que  cestuy-la  de  qui  est 
ceste  ge7iiture  paruiendra 
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zwingt  ihn  durch  Drohungen  zur  a  de  granris  honneurs  par 

MitteihiMg:   Thvn  hriefly  thitf :  thc  son  industrie  et  vaillance 

man  hath  hiiri/  ifonc   '  A/i  actiou  mi  l  itaire  ^  et  po  urroit  par^ 

t hat  w i 1 1  m a k c  h  i m  los c  It  i s  uenir    (i    est re    Koy ^     mais 

hvad  (p.  232).  //  ya  la  rn  caput  alyol  qui 

l'eti  empetfche:  Et  qi^est-ce 
ä  (i  ire,  lui  diift  lors  le  baron  de 
Biron :Qu€  c'eat  a  dire^  dist  la 
BrossCy  mon  e nfa nt  nt  nie  le 
drmandvz  pas.  Non^  dist  le 
Barou,  il  faut  que  ic  le  stäche: 
Apres  tuittcs  ses  aitercations  qui 
ftircnt  Ion  (flies  entr^etuc^  la  Brosee 
luy  dist ßnalement,  Mon  enfant^ 
c'est  qu'il  en  fera  taut  qu'il 
aura  la  teste  tranch  ee  (p. 
310  a  f.). 

Nach  dieser  Eröffnung  niissliandelt  der  Edelmann  den 
unglücklichen  Wahrsager  in  der  brutalsten  Weise,  auf  der 
Bühne  ebenso  wie  bei  Cayet.  Chapnian  hat  auf  jede  roman- 
tische Ausstaffierung  dieser  Szene  verzichtet,  den  knappen, 
wörtlich  übernommenen  Bericht  seiner  Quelle  jedoch  mit 
einer  Flut  brillanter  Rhetorik  umgeben. 

Act  IV:  Dass  uns  der  vierte  Akt  der  „Conspiracy* 
offenbar  verstümmelt  überliefert  ist,  wurde  bereits  von 
anderer  Seite  hervorgehoben  ^  —  jetzt,  nachdem  wir  der 
Quelle  näher  gekommen  sind,  können  wir  m.  E.  mit  aller 
Sicherheit  bestimmen,  warum  dieser  Akt  der  Censur  Anstoss 
gab  und  was  ausgemerzt  werden  musste.  Die  uns  vor- 
li(»gende  Fassung  des  Aktes  bietet  uns  in  Form  eines  Zwie- 
gesprächs der  französischen  Edclleute  D'Aumont  und  Crequie 
einen  Bericht  über  eine  Audienz  lU'ron's  bei  der  alten 
Königin  von  England.  Zuerst  bemerken  wir  den  engsten 
Anschluss  an  Matthieu's  Text.     Die  Königin  beginnt: 


'  Cf.  Floay,  (-liron.  I  r.3:  //  is  p/ain  /mm  IV.  1  uf  the  ^Conspi- 
ntry*  that  (^ifrni  l'J/izahi  fh  tms  In  thc  urltiimd  p'uy  also  rejn'rsentfd  an 
the  sfa'/(\,  that  sernr  htiiiy  cU(trly  n  rarritiny  in  nttrratire  form  of  a 
aeenv  <it  ihr  F.nylish  (\mrt  .  .  .  77/r  md  of  this  scene  and  all  the  reift 
itf  Art  /  r.  hos  htm  ruf  nut.  L'Umiv  sclicint  mir  in  tliescin  Falle  den 
Nagol  auf  den  Kopf  {^etroifon  zu  liubon. 
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What  idie  pains  have  you  he-  He  Monsieur  de  Bh'on  comme 

8totv*d  to  see  j  A  poor  old  woman  ;  auez  vous  prfs  la  pelne  de  venir 

who  in  nothing  Uvea  /  More  than  veoir  vne  pauure  Vieille^  en   ia- 

in    true    affections ,    hörne    your  quelle  ü  n'y  a  rien  plus  qui  viite 

king,  I  And  in  the  pei-fect  know-  que   Vaffection  qu'elle  porfoit   au 

ledf/e   she   luith    learn'd  /  Of  /«>  lioy,  et  le  iugement  qu'elle  a  fort 

good    knights^    and    servants    of  entier    ä    recognoistre    ses     bons 

your  sort  (p.  234  a).  Seruiteurs,  et  a  estimer  les  Caua- 

liers    de    vostre    sorte    (Liv.   IV 
Narr.  3,  vol.  II  p.  95). 

Die  ganze  erste  Rede  der  Königin  entspricht  in  Ge- 
danken und  sehr  oft  auch  im  Ausdruck  genau  dem  Referate 
Matthieu's.  In  den  folgenden  Reden  aber  —  der  ganze 
Akt  besteht  nur  aus  Reden,  hat  keine  Spur  von  Handlung 
—  hört  die  Ähnlichkeit  auf,  der  Dialog  des  Dramas  ver- 
liert sich  in  zwecklose  Wiederholungen.  Zweimal  lässt 
Chapman  den  französischen  Gesandten  warnen  vor  den  Ge- 
fahren eines  masslosen  Ehrgeizes,  zweimal  lässt  er  ihm  die 
Pflicht  der  Unterthanentreue  einschärfen  -  zuerst  von  der 
Königin  selbst  und  dann  nochmals  von  einem  ihrer  Minister, 
a  councillor  l  Of  great  and  eminent  name  and  matchless  merit 
(p.  235**).  Auch  in  der  Quelle  finden  wir  die  Schuld  und 
Strafe  des  Hocliverrats  beleuchtet,  aber  nur  von  der  Königin 
und  in  viel  eindrucksvollerer  Weise.  Elisabeth  zeigt  dem 
Franzosen  die  Schädel  verschiedener  hoher  Herren,  die  sie 
als  Empörer  ohne  Erbarmen  hatte  hinrichten  lassen,  und 
unter  ihnen  auch  den  Kopf  des  Grafen  Essex.  Sein  Ver- 
brechen bespricht  die  Königin  in  längerer  Rede  und  ver- 
gleicht nebenbei  ihre  Strenge  mit  der  Milde  Heinrichs  IV. 
in  folgenden,  für  Biron  wahrhaft  ominösen  Worten :  Dieti 
veuille  que  le  Boy  nion  frere  se  trouue  hien  de  la  clemence, 
Par  ma  foy  si  i'estois  en  sa  place  on  verroit  des  festes  conpees 
atissl  hien  ä  Paris  qn^a  Londres  (1.  c.  p.  102). 

Meine  Vermutung  geht  nun  dahin,  dass  Chapman 
auf  diese  wirkungsvolle  Szene  im  Tower  vor  den  Schädeln 
der  Hochverräter  nicht  verzichten  mochte,  dass  er  in  ge- 
wohntem engen  Anschluss  an  seine  Quelle  auch  diese 
Rede  der  Königin  in  Verse  gebracht  hatte,  dass  die  ganze 
Szene  von  dem    Censor  gestrichen   und  von   dem   Dichter 
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bei  der  Publikation  der  Dramen  notdürftig  durch  die  über- 
flüssige und  langweilige  Itede  des  namenlosen  councillor  er- 
setzt wurde,  in  der  jede  Anspielung  auf  das  Loos  des  Grafen 
Essex  vermieden  ist.  Die  Hinrichtung  des  Grafen  Essex 
war  erst  vor  wenigen  Jahren  erfolgt,  am  25.  Februar  1601, 
und  man  kann  es  dem  Censor  wahrlich  nicht  verübeln, 
wenn  er  dem  Dichter  verbot,  'die  Zeit  von  jener  kaum  ver- 
narbten Wunde  zu  reissen'. 

Act  V:  Im  fünften  Akte  verlangt  Byron  von  dem 
König  das  Verfügungsrecht  über  die  Festung  Bourg,  the 
Jiceping  of  the  Citadel  of  Bourg  (p.  237**).  Abschlägig  be- 
schieden, wütet  und  tobt  er  gegen  den  König,  bis  er  schliess- 
lich, durch  eine  grosse  Rede  des  Königs  scheinbar  reuig 
gestimmt,  knieond  um  Verzeihung  bittet  und  von  dem  nach- 
sichtigen König  sofort  wieder  zu  Gnaden  aufgenommen  wird. 
Matthieu  meldet  die  Forderung  des  Marschalls  und  die 
Weigerung  des  Königs  L.  III.  Narr.  4  (vol.  I  p.  620  f.), 
wobei  er  von  Biron  sagt:  Liu  colere  du  refus  VemporteretU, 
comme  vne  fusee  lanrce  en  Vair  par  le  ve.nt  et  le  /ew,  ä  des 
resolufio}ts  si  esfrauf/es  que  luy-meswe  eust  horreur  d*y  auoir 
pense  (p.  621)  —  die  scheinbare  Reue  Biron's  L.  V.  Narr.  2 
(vol.  II  p.  227  f.).  (luipman  scheint  sich  in  erster  Linie 
an  seine  Darstellung  gehalten  zu  haben,  die  englische  Fassung 
der  Gründe,  mit  welclien  Heinrich  IV.  seine  Weigerung  be- 
treffs Bourg  motiviert,  lässt  Matthieu's  Wortlaut  deutlich 
erkennen : 

Y(H(    nrr  mtj  (/orrr/tor  in  Bur-  Leu  (iimm'rncurs  ffcs  Pf'ouifictn 

fft(/ifft/,      Ami  f>r<n'i/icf  (/orrrHOf>\  fjni  out  h-  annmamUment  cn  chrf^ 

th'it    comniiiwl    in   chitt\  /    (iKtjiit  nv    ditiumf    aianr    la    (ftinh    des 

not  to  Jnivv  f/ir  clniniv  <>/  fortrcit-  pi'Kua  <t  tfof  fortrc^iies,    La  troi' 

{icif ;      lir^iffdf,  it  /V  tJtc  i'liitf  hdj  ttii nu-    fn>ntiiticr<itiun    Vifioitjy    que 

nf  tnij  h'inii<i(>}}\y       'llmf  npni^  to-  le    nnt/oir   tfu  liuy   intoit   (fe  fier 

wiirdif  It'iUj^  null  mx^t  flu  /u/nn  /  rr.sir   piaer   mmtnr  Vrne  (tat  cfvfo 

lii    ijiri  n    (</  mir  thnt   /,af/i   ittnnr-  dr  tcn  liinjimmr  ifnirnt  i'Itaiie^  a 

ifidtrhf    .     Drpni'h  nrr    <>n     Hti    (]).  tp/rhj'i'     m      qui     (ivpruffi^t    Stitm 

2:i7  b  ).  nii'it  u  //<•  tt>i  .Uaiciftr  ( vol.  I  p.  621). 

In  der  letzten  Szen(»  der  „Conspiracy"  verabschiedet 
sieh  der  enttäuschte  llc'rzo<;:  von  Savoven  vom  König.  Diese 
Schlussszene  hat  einen  possenhaften  Anstrich:  zuerst  schwätzt 
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der  Herzog  in  Prosa  allerlei  Unsinn  mit  drei  Damen,  dann 
nimmt  er  in  Versen  feierlich  seinen  Abschied,  worauf 
wieder  einiges  Prosagewitzel  folgt  und  eine  Schlussrede 
des  Königs  in  Versen,  ausklingend  in  dem  Couplet:  With 
him  go  all  our  faults,  and  from  t(s  ßy,  /  With  all  his  counsel, 
all  consinraaj  (p.  242**).  Der  sehr  mangelhafte  Bau  dieser 
Szene  ist  mit  Recht  gerügt  worden  ^  sehr  fraglich  hingegen 
ist,  ob  wir  ihn  uns  mit  Eingriffen  des  Censors  zu  erklären 
haben,  und  vollkommen  ausgeschlossen  ist  m.  E.  die  An- 
nahme der  ünechtheit  der  Prosa-Szenen.  Denn  die  burleske 
Szene,  in  welcher  der  Herzog  von  Savoyen  als  dreiseitiger 
Courmacher  erscheint,  wurde  zweifellos  durch  eine  Be- 
merkung inspiriert,  welche  Matthieu  dem  scheidenden  Herzog 
nachsendet:  II  fnt  regretti  des  Dames  principalement,  qni 
loüerent  la  douceur  de  ses  actions^  la  protnptitude  de  son 
esprit,  ses  galanteries,  sa  liberalitS,  et  tontes  ses  facons  qui 
ne  retenaient  rien  ny  du  desdain  ny  de  Vorgueil  (L.  HI 
Narr.  2,  vol.  I  p.  525).  Der  Versuch,  den  ursprünglichen 
Kern  der  Szene  zu  bestimmen  (s.  u.),  scheitert  an  dem 
Zeugnis  der  Quelle:  es  geht  nicht  an,  die  ersten  14  Verse 
der  Rede  des  Herzogs  von  Savoyen  (p.  241*)  von  den 
folgenden  zu  trennen,  denn  auch  Matthieu,  dessen  Wort- 
laut wieder  überall  durchschimmert,  berichtet  nach  der  Be- 
schenkung  des  Königs  die  Beschenkung  und  Weigerung 
Biron's: 

Savoy.     To  show  !  some   token  Le    Duc   enuoya   au  Roy  pour 

of  my   gratitude^    I  havc   se^it  j  estreines   deux   grands  hassins  et 

Into   your   treasury    the   greatest  dciix  vases  de  cristal ;  pieces  des 

jewels    I    In    all    my    cahimt    of  plus  rares  du  cahinet  de  licatrice 

Beatricey   /  And  of  my    late    de-  de  Portugal  son  ayeul^  et  de  D.Ca- 

ceased  wife^  th'  Infanta,  /  Which  therine      Infinte     d'Espagne     sa 

are   two   basins   and  their    ewers  femme^    et    qui    ne    se   pouuoient 


*  Fleay,  Chron.  I  63  f.:  In  the  ßnal  scene,  from  *  Unter  Esjy*  to 
the  endf  great  alterations  have  heen  made,  The  only  remains  of  the  ori- 
ginal are  Sar.  'Äff er  —  matter'  (14  lines) :  JJen.  'Well,  cousin  —  hap- 
piness^  (25  lines)  and  the  final  couplet  .  .  .  .  If  these  alterations  were 
nutdc  wholly  or  partly  hy  Chapman  at  the  order  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bereis^  he  has  made  them  intentionally  in  such  a  clumsy  way  as  to  show 
wherc  the  sutures  occur. 
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of  crysial^  j  Xcver  t/rt  valucfl  for  esthner   ny   pour   la    matiere    ny 

their  workmatutJtip,  i  Xor  the  cjc-  Ccatoffe^  mais  pou?*  la  tttille  et  fa 

C€e(Jin<i   fichcs  of  tfuir  matter,  /  ßi^on  de  teile  indutfirie  [Ton  Chap- 

Afid  tu  your  stuhle^  worthy  Duke  man  falsch  übersetzt:  er  beieich- 

of   Byron^  /  /  huve  avnt    in   iwo  net   Stoff  und  Arbeit   als   gleich 

^f    ^*^y   /'//V<>'^    hoftfCif.      Hyron.  koHtbor]  ...  (L.  III  Narr.  1,  vol.  I 

Sent  nie  your  honsvsl  upmi  what  p.  445  f.).     Le  I)uc  de  Biron  re- 

dei>ert?    I   entertain    no   preaents  ftisa    les   clieuaux  qu*il   luy   pre' 

bat  for  merils  etc.  (p.  241  a).  senta  (ib.  p.  447). 

Überblicken  wir  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  sich  Chapman 
den  historisclien  Stoff  zureclit  gelegt  hat,  so  fallt  uns 
vor  allem  auf,  dass  er  die  Zeitfolge  der  Ereignisse  nicht 
streng  beobachtet,  sondern  mehrere  Verschiebungen  vor- 
genommen hat.  Der  Marschall  Biron  wurde  im  Juli  1598 
nach  Brüssel  gesandt,  der  Herzog  von  Savoyen  kam  erst 
Ende  1599  nach  Paris  —  Chapman  lässt  ihn  schon  in  Paris 
sein,  während  Biron  noch  in  Brüssel  weilt.  Abgereist  ist 
der  Herzog  in  den  ersten  Monaten  des  Jahres  1600,  während 
Biron*s  englische  Gesandschaft  erst  mehrere  Monate  nach 
der  Ende  Februar  KJOl  erfolgten  Hinrichtung  des  Grafen 
Essox  stattfand  —  in  dem  englischen  Drama  trifft  Biron 
bei  seiner  Kückkehr  von  London  den  Herzog  noch  am 
französischen  Hofe.  In  den  Quellen  beschenkt  der  Herzog 
den  König  und  den  Marschall  am  Neujahrstage  1600, 
Chapman  lässt  die  Schenkungen  von  dem  scheidenden 
Herzog  vornehmen. 

Ik'i  dov  Ausnuilung  der  Charakterbilder  hat  Chapman 
die  Grundstriche  der  historischen  Skizzen  gewissenhaft  bei- 
behalten. Auch  b(^i  ihm  ist  der  Herzog  vcm  Savoyen  ver- 
schlagen, König  Heinrich  IV.  mild  und  grossmütig,  Biron 
ehrgeizig,  herrschsüchtig,  unüberlegt  in  Worten  und  Thaten 
-  nur  sind  diese  Eii^enschaften  der  Hauptakteure  im  Drama 
wesentlich  schärfer  aus'^'e])rägt,  namentlich  die  Vermessen- 
heit des  Marschalls  ist  bis  an  die  Grenze  der  Karikatur 
gesteigert.  Die  lly])erbeln  seiner  Ruhm-  und  Trotzreden 
würden  lächerlich  sein,  wenn  seinen  sich  überstürzenden 
Worten  nicht  viele  Funken  echter  Poesie  entsprüht^n. 

In  der  den  Prozess  und  die  Hinrichtung  Biron's  ent- 
haltenden „Tragedy''  hat  sich  (luipman  seinem  Uauptge- 
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währsmann  Pierre  Matthieu  noch  viel  enger  ange- 
schlossen. Wir  können  genau  beobachten,  dass  er  den 
französischen  Text  stets  vor  sich  liegen  hatte,  ihn  kürzte, 
umstellte,  immer  mit  möglichster  Schonung  des  Wortlautes 
der  ausgewählten  Stellen.  Folgende  Tabelle  soll  uns  sein 
Verfahren  vor  Augen  bringen,  seine  Übersetzungen  sind, 
wie  gesagt,  zumeist  wörtliche,  ich  hebe  nur  die  von  Chap- 
man  adoptierten  Bilder  und  Parallelen  heraus: 

Act  I  sc.  1  (p.  243* — 244**  success  begun) :  vgl.  Matthieu 
Liv.  V  Narr.  2,  vol.  II  p.  216  f.  Car  encor  —  plus  outre\ 
p.  216  On  luy  entendoit  —  d'escu]  p.  213  Les  grandes  leuees 

—  d^ Alger,  Mais  les  plus  clair-vogans  —  sto'  la  France] 
p.  214  Le  Boy  est  bien  aduerty  —  de  son  coiirage]  p.  222  f. 
Cestoit   au  temps  —  Boisses;    p.  215  Ils  Vauoient   recherche 

—  ä  son  Pnnce: 

TJny  found  hhn  atill  /  ^l^'   an  Comme  ils  l'auoient  csprouiU  vn 

unmatch* (l  Achilles   in    the  Achi l Ic  aux  comhats ^    ils  le 

w  ars,     /     S 0    a     rn ost     w ise  trouuervnt  v n  IJ ly  ss  e  en  leurs 

Ulysses   to    their    words,   j  paroleSf      estoupant       ses 

Stopping  his  ears  at   their  or  ei  lies   ä  leurs  en  c  kante- 

encha  nted  sounds  (p.  244  a).  ments; 

SC.  2  (p.  244**— 245*  times  exceeds):  inspiriert  von  Mat- 
thieu*s  Notiz:  Le  Roy  en  inuoquant  stir  luy  [le  Dauphin] 
la  benecliction  du  ciel  luy  donna  la  sienne,  et  luy  mit  Vespee 
en  la  main  poiir  en  vser  ä  la  gloire  de  Dien,  ä  la  deffense 
de  SU  Couronne  et  de  son  peuple  (Liv.  IV  Narr.  3,  vol.  II 
p.  107);  SC.  3  (p.  245*— 246*  worthy  friend):  vgl.  ib.  Liv. 
V  Narr.  2,  vol.  II  p.  217  f.  Comme  il  vit  —  dangereuses  ] 
p.  224  le  mariage  —  de  Bourgongne\  p.  231  f.  et  Vaduertit 

—  son  honneur]  SC.  4  (p.  246* — 247**  present  him):  vgl.  1. 
c.  p.  233  f.  La  Fin  fit  voir  —  desnaturee  conspiration ;  p. 
234  Je  ne  voudrois  pas  —  de  mal  auec  eux: 

Thai     my     calm    reifjn    (which  .  .  .  que  mon  regne  qui  iusques 

hitherto    hath     held    /  A    clear  a    present    a    ressemhle    vn   air 

a n  d   eliee rfu l    s ky    ahove    the  c a  l ni  e   et  serai n    se  char geäst 

heads  /  Of  my  dcar  suhjects)  should  tont    soudain    des     nuees ,     de 

so  suddenly  ;  Be    ove reust    ivith  foudre  et  d'  esclairs; 
clouds  of  fi r e  a n  d  i h  u nder 
(p.  246  b). 
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1.  c.  Narr.  3  p.  257  II  luy  ennoya  Desctires  —  en  di- 
lif/mci",  1.  c.  Narr.  2  p.  235  De  plusieurs  papiers  —  ü  se- 
roit  tempsj  La  Fin  escrit  —  impressions ;  1.  c.  Narr.  3  p.  258 
Le  Roj/  enuot/e  le  President  Janniny  yrund  et  puissant  en 
ses  persuasions. 

Die  fünfte  und  letzte  Szene  des  ersten  Aktes  füllt  in 
der  uns  überlieferten  Form  der  Tragödie  ein  Maskenspiel: 
mit  iliren  Damen  erscheint  die  Königin  und  vor  ihr  schreitet 
Ciipido,  der  eine  längere  Kede  hält.  Warum  Chapman 
gerade  Cupido  als  Sprecher  einführt,  wird  uns  erklärt  durch 
ein  Detail  der  Schilderung,  welche  Matthieu  von  einem 
Ballet  de  la  Bof/ne  giebt.  Es  heisst  da  am  Schlüsse:  Le 
Dur  de  Vendosme  estoit  vestu  en  Cupidon,  et  marchoit  deuant 
kl  Boyne  (Liv.  V  Narr.  1,  vol.  II  p.  190).  Ausserdem  geht 
aus  Cupido's  Kode  an  den  König  hervor,  dass  die  Königin 
und  ihre  Damen  die  verschiedenen  Tugenden  vorstellten: 
These  1  say^  the  Vi rtues,  ■,  Haie  put  their  lieads  out  of  their 
caces  aud  coverfif,  /  To  he  your  inte  atfendanfs  in  your  Court 
(p.  247''),  und  bei  ilatthiou  lesen  wir:  [La  Royne]  choisit . . 
ijuinze  des  plus  helhs  Priucesses  et  Dames  de  la  Cour: 
Berthaut  Jit  vu  [focme  sur  ce  suhiect^  cO  dit  qnelles  represen-- 
toieut  aeize  ccrfus,  dont  la  Boyne  estoit  la  premiere  (I.  c. 
p.   189). 

C-upido  fähit  fort :  /  must  relate  a  tale  Of  kind  and 
north y  emulation  /  Tirixt  these  two  Virfues,  leaders  of  the 
train,  Thi^  on  the  riyhf  hand  is  Sophrosync,  Or  Chasiity\ 
this  othr  Dapsyle,  !  Or  Lihcrality;  their  emulation I Begat 
a  Jar,  which  thus  was  recondled  .  .  .  (p.  247*"  f.).  Er  erzählt, 
wie  d(^r  Zwist  der  beiden  Nymphen  beigelegt  wurde,  und 
schliesslich  erfahren  wir,  dass  gemeinschaftliche  Liebe  zum 
König  die  erste  Ursache  ihrer  Entzweiung  war:  And  as 
for  t/our  dvar  luve  fh* ir  di^n'ords  (/nu\  So  for  your  love 
they  did  their  lores  nunr  (p.  24S'*  f.).  Der  König  selbst 
l»emerkt  am  Schliiss  dts  Maskenspiels:  This  show  hath 
phased  uie  uelL  for  thaf  it  n't/uris  The  rvconcilement  of  my 
(f)ufcn  and  wisfrcsa  |p.  249''}.  Der  Streit  zwischen  Königin 
und  Favoritin  -  wie,  wann  und  wo  war  erzürn  Ausbruch 
gekommen  ?     rnmöglicli    kann    dw   Dichter    auf    ein   ganz 


^^a 
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ausserhalb  seines  Dramas  liegendes  Ereignis  anspielen  — 
zweifellos  ist  vor  der  Mask  eine  Szene  gestrichen  worden, 
über  deren  Inhalt  uns  die  Beschwerde  des  französischen 
Gesandten  glücklicher  Weise  genügende  Auskunft  giebt: 
They  hrought  upon  the  stage  the  Queen  of  France  and  Made- 
moiselle  VerneuiL  The  former,  huving  first  accosted  the 
latter  tvith  verg  hard  words,  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear,^ 
Dieser  Auftritt  musste  vor  der  Veröffentlichung  beseitigt 
werden,  in  der  uns  überlieferten  Form  der  Tragödie  gibt 
nur  noch  die  Bühnenweisung  vor  dem  Maskenspiel  Zeugnis 
von  der  Existenz  der  Rivalin  der  Königin  Marie  de  Medicis: 
Cupid  enters  .  .  .,  a/ter  him  two  torch-hearers;  after  them 
Murie^  D'Entragues,  and  four  ladies  more  tcith  their 
torch'bearers  etc,  (p.  247^).  Mit  D'Entragiies,  welcher 
Name  noch  in  einer  anderen  Bühnenweisung  der  in  den 
königlichen  Gemächei-n  sich  abspielenden  Szenen  erscheint 
(p.  257**),  ist  zweifellos  Catherine -Henriette  de  Balzac 
d'Entraigues,  marquise  de  Verneuil  (1579 — 1638),  gemeint, 
die  ebenso  intrigante,  wie  einflussreiche  Geliebte  Heinrich'sIV. 
Sehr  bestechend  ist  die  Vermutung,  dass  der  ärgerliche 
Dichter  die  Lücke  mit  dem  zweideutigen  Rätsel  Cupido's 
kümmerlich  ausgeflickt  hat.^  Jedenfalls  ist  diese  riddle- 
Szene  ebenso  überflüssig  und  störend,  wie  die  m.  E.  auch 
nur  als  Lückenbüsser  dienende  Rede  des  Councillor  in  der 
„Conspiracy"  (vgl.  oben  p.  25  f.).  Als  Quellenforscher  haben 
wir  uns  nun  noch  zu  fragen,  ob  Chapman  diesen  Zank  der 
Frauen  selbst  erfunden  hat,  oder  auch  in  diesem  Falle  einer 
Andeutung  Matthieu's  oder  Cayet's  gefolgt  ist. 

Man  wird  von  vornherein  geneigt  sein,  die  Einwirkung 
der  beiden  Historiker  zu  bezweifeln:  ihre  für  Chapman 
wichtigen  Werke  sind  beide  dem  König  Heinrich  IV.  ge- 
widmet, und  sie  werden  sich  deshalb  wohl  gehütet  haben, 
von  den  galanten  Beziehungen  ihres  Herrschers  zu  sprechen. 

'  Citiert  nach  Fleay,  Cliron.  I  63. 

*  Cf.  Fleay  l.  c.  p.  64 :  The  early  j^art  of  Act  IL  has  hecn  omitted, 
and  a  pans(i<;e,  'If  this  sufjice  —  yours\  has  hecn  insetied  to  partially 
ßll  the  gap  .  .  .  The  pari  here  omiited  was  that  which  offended  the 
Fren  ch  A  mhas^^ador. 
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Cliapman's  Kenntnis  des  —  übrigens  stadt-  und  weltbe- 
kannten --  Verhältnisses  des  Königs  zu  der  Marquise  von 
Verneuil  niuss  somit  aus  einer  anderen  Quelle  stammen. 
Nichtsdestoweniger  ist  es  mir  doch  höchst  warscheinlich, 
dass  unser  Dichter  durch  Matthieu  zur  Schöpfung  der 
auch  ästhetisch  zu  beanstandenden  Zank-  und  Schlagszene 
zwischen  Königin  und  Hofdame  veranlasst  wurde.  Unter 
den  Ereignissen  des  Jahres  1601  verzeichnet  Matthieu  den 
Tod  der  Königin  Loyse  de  Lorraine  doüainere  de  France^ 
vefue  de  Henry  III.  Roy  de  France  et  de  Polongne  (Liv.  IV 
Narr.  1,  vol.  II  p.  41  flf.).  Bei  einem  Rückblick  auf  das 
traurige  Leben  dieser  Fürstin  erwähnt  er  unter  ihren  vielen 
Kümmernissen  die  Liebschaft  ihres  erbärmlichen  Gemahls 
mit  einer  schönen  Hofdame  der  Königin-Mutter,  mit  Made- 
moiselle  de  Chasteau-neuf.  Die  Königin  habe  ihre  Eifersucht 
verborgen,  bis  die  kecke  Favoritin  auf  einem  Balle  in  dem 
gleichen  Kostüm  erschienen  sei,  wie  sie  selbst:  Elle  dissi- 
mula  iusques  a  ce  rjiie  cesfe  fille  comparut  vn  iour  au  hol 
vestue  pnr  eninlntion  conime  eile  (1.  c.  p.  44)  Die  Herzens- 
erleichterung einer  Ohrfeige  hat  sich  die  Königin  allerdings 
nicht  gestattet,  sie  begnügte  sich,  ilirer  Schwiegermutter  zu 
sagen,  dass  sie  diese  Unverschämtheit  nicht  länger  dulden 
könnte :  La  Royue  ,  ,  .  se  contenta  de  dire  ä  la  Royne-mere 
qiCelle  ne  pouuoit  plus  souffrir  ceste  insolenre,  Elle  qui  Vai- 
Vfoit  .  .  .  fit  en  sorte  que  ceste  estoüle  s^eclipsaj  ne  parat  plus 
(1.  c.  p.  44).  Für  den  Reflex  dieser  Episode  aus  der  über- 
reiclien  chvouique  scandaleuse  jener  Zeit  halte  ich  die  von 
dem  französischen  Gesandten  beanstandete  und  deshalb  von 
der  Censur  gestrichene  Zankszene  zwischen  der  Königin 
Marie,  der  Gattin  Heinrich*s  IV.,  und  der  Mademoiselle 
Verneuil.  Die  ästhetisch  anstössige,  menschlich  sehr  er- 
(luickliche  Ohrfeige  ist  eine  der  üblichen  englischen  Ver- 
gröberungen. Hei  dum  intimen  Verhältnis,  in  welchem 
Cliapnian  zu  dem  Worthiut  seiner  französischen  Vorlagen 
steht,  kann  zur  Stütze  meiner  Annahme  auch  die  minutia 
dienen,  dass  Matthieu's  Wort  emulation  von  Chapman's 
Cupido  zweimal  gebraucht  wird. 

Act    III    SC.    1    (p.  249"*— 252'*    my  proudesi   enemy): 
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vgl.  Matthieu  Liv.  V  Narr.  3,  vol.  II  p.  257  f.  U  luy 
enuoya  Descures  —  la  frontiere^  D'Escures  Botschaft  ist  im 
Drama  (p.  250*)  eine  echt  epische  Wiederholung  des  p.  247* 
bereits  vom  König  selbst  Gesagten;   p.  259  Un   autre  nmy 

—  dorees: 

The  Kitn/if  fair   Icttent,    and  hin  les   lettre^   du   üoy   estoieiit   pi~ 

tnei<itaf/es  lules  d oreea ; 

Are Mily  g aide n  pi (l s Cp. 250b}. 

p.  258  Le  Boy  enuoye  le  President  Jannin  —  de  sa 
mairi;  Narr.  2  p.  235  La  Fin  escrit  —  impressions,  Byron 
wiederholt  hier  (p.  252*)  des  Königs  Äusserung  (p.  247**); 
Narr.  3  p.  259  les  asseurances  —  aux  despens  du  Boy; 
p.  258  Ses  amis  —  Frayiche  Comte;  p.  259  La  Fin  qu'il 
void  reuenir  en  sa  maison  conteyit  et  d escharge  de  toute  deffi- 
ance\  p.  260  toute  la  Cour  —  de  ses  ennemis\  SC.  2  (p. 
252*^—254*'   headless   resolution):    p.  264    Comme   sa   Maiest^ 

—  oit  huict]  p.  265:  Les  premiers  propos  —  retardement, 
L'air  —  accuser  ses  amys\  Narr.  2  p.  229: 

Henry.    .  .  .  fl]  had  ireicomed  II  y  eH  receu  du  Ro^y  comme 

you  ■  A 4f  t he  /•  / //  d  fa  t It  e r  d o  t h  le      Pe re      regoit      l' e nfa  n  t 

his  riotous  8  0n  (p.  254  a).  per  du  et  retrouue; 

Narr.  3  p.  267  Le  Boy  le  mena  —  vos  parties;  p.  265  le 
Dur  d^EspernoH  —  co7iseil  de  ses  amis, 

Act  IV  sc.  1  (p.  254^—256**  get  not  loose):  vgl.  ib. 
Liv.  V  Narr.  3,  vol.  11  p.  268  //  commanda  —  le  laissa; 
p.  266:  Apres  le  disne  —  qu^il  auoit  este;  p.  269  De  la  il 
s^en  alla  —  ne  fust  pas  vefiu;   p.  263  Et  ä  propos  d'oyseau 

—  ethique;  sc.  2  (p.  256*^—261*  glori/ied):  p.  279  Son  ob- 
stinaiion  —  dt  me  seruir:  p.  270  f.  plusieurs  croyans  — 
Vexemple : 

Beffin    at  th'efidf    my    iord ,    und  pluislcurs     croyann     que     c*esioit 

execute,  .  .  .   commencer    pur    VexeciUion^ 

Lfke  Alexander  ivith  Par-  et  faire   enuera  le  Duo  de  Birou 

m en  io.  re    que    A  lexa  n d e r    fi t    en- 

PrJyiceSj  you  k'}i(tu',  ar  mabtem  of  uen^-  Parmenion  .  .  .    cur  les 

their  laus  (p.  257  a).  Princes  aont  les  ^fuii>•treif  den  loix 

(p.  270). 

p.  271  Le  Boy  ne  reut  point  cela  —  la  rigueur  des 
loix-,   p.  272  La    resolution  —  logis,  On  remonstroit  —   san- 

QF.  LXXXII.  3 
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(jlante-^  p.  274  das  Gebet  des  Königs,  bei  Chapmiin  aber 
ganz  verschieden  im  AVortlaut ;  p.  2713  Le  Covtte  (TAuiteryne 
passuHf  prh  du  Duc  de  Biron  —  Pulamedes;  p.  273  De  lii 
sc  porfa  —  ses  Eslaf.^,  im  Drama,  dessen  Text  uns  nur  in 
sclilecliten,  unkritischen  Ausgaben  vorliegt,  steht  vor  der 
Byrons  Lob  des  veistorbenen  Köin'gs  von  Spanien  be- 
sc'luänkenden,  scharfen  Entgegnung:  To  temper  yonr  ex- 
treme üppUnise  (p.  258'')  die  Abkürzung  3fo.,  welche  zu 
keinem  der  in  den  beiden  Dramen  genannten  Namen  passt : 
wir  bedürfen  der  Quelle,  um  konstatieren  zu  können,  dass 
MoNfif/uf/  gemeint  ist;  p.  274  (>  Lc  Camte  d^Uiuergtie  s^estoit 
r  et  Ire  —  dormiroh, 

Act  V  sc.  1  (p.  261*— 268''  deprires  fitem  quite):  vgl. 
ib.  p.  288  //  //  (tNoit  des  nouelles  forces  —  rencofitrez\  p. 
288  f.  On  Im/  anoit  donnv  aduis  —  Traktez;^  p.  284  A  la 
fiji  —  pnsücr;  p.  277  f.  Au  mvsme  temps  —  Pobscurcir: 

.  .  .  Somr  t/ire  out  Cvkjt   qui   la    [la    coniurationj 

Thttt  'ti'it  tf  b/oic  (jimi  to  nlifj/ofi . . .  farorhoient   fahoient   courir  .  . . 

Othcra  (hat  orc  Ukv  faroiirertf  of  flca  faux  hrufts^   <pi€    <fe»toit    th 

the  faulig  raup  dotme  coitire  la  Religion  ,  , . 

Said   7/V   a    poHtiv    mlrtW  frvm  quv  c^rsfoit  rn  conseil  d*Angleterre 

Fsinflantl  de  rompre  les  iaretots  Vvn 

To   break   tltv   aacrcd  Javv-  a prent  /'autre. 

I  i  n  if  h  iti  h  t  o  if  V  t  h  e  r 

Den  »Sinn  des  letzten  französischen  Satzes  hat  Chapman 
in  sein  (iegentheil  veikehrt.  Ist  diese  Änderung  eine  ab- 
sichtliche, so  scheint  er  dabei  an  die  eben  erfolgte  Ver- 
haftung der  beiden  Hochverräter  Byron  und  d'Auvergne 
gedacht  zu  haben.  Xari*.  4  p.  29!)  Les  Pairs  de  France 
furvut  uppiUvz  (lu  itnjenu'Ht  du  proce::  du  Duc  de  Biron,  nul 
Hl  CüutjHU'ut,  La  (\)ur  pour  leur  (dtseuce^  ne  laissa  de  passer 
outrc;  Xarr.  I»  p.  2S2  Lis  prisuunivri<  —  vne  prisou;  p.  287 
.N(/  cohre     -  de  la  Franrc:  sc    2  (p.  268* — 267*  attend  hhn): 

*  l>ie  Cbersctzung  dieser  i:>telle  verrat  einen  geographischen  Irr- 
tum des  gelehrten  Dichters,  er  hat  einen  grossen  französischen  Fluss 
fflr  einen  C>rt  i^ehalten.  Bei  Matthieii  bittet  der  spanische  Gesandte  den 
Könisj  •/'■  /«/'Vv//-  't  y-.rN\»-./i/#  >/"  Ith(u</o  'ihn^  hei  Chapman  sagt  er:  And 
ph'l  tf  t    rir,r/rn    thi*  rant'  h>/  liinmi    (p.  *JOlhK 


"M 
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Narr.  4  p.  294  Pour  Vmstruction  -  Fleuri/;  p.  301  On  le 
fait  monier  —  aussi;  p.  301  f.  //  entre  en  la  vhambre  dorne 
—  j)eu  (louuer;  p.  303  f.  De  phisieurs  points  —  Fuentes; 
p.  304  Stir  le  pretnier  —  Maiesle;  p.  306  Que  stir  quelques 
disrours  —  pense;  p.  306  f.  Sur  le  troisieme  —  auec  luy; 
p.  307  f.  Que  s^il  eust  eu  quelque  viuuuais  d essein  —  qu^il 
n'auoit  laissS  de  hien  faire '^  p.  295  Le  premier  President  — 
innocence;  p.  335  Quel  iugement  —  ce  qu'il  vouloit;  p.  310  f. 
Ce  Corps  —  destotirnees  de  Valliante  du  Roy^  p.  310  vonseruer 
les  loix  —  (hasse;  p.  313  On  le  laissa  parier  fant  qu'il 
rotdut;  p.  317  I/on  voil  efi  rencontre  —  merite; 


If  Ins  deserts  harr  had  a  weaUhif 

share 
In  snring  of  our  fand  front  civil 

fnrivsy 
Manlius  h ad  b'o  t hat  »v a r v d 

fhe  Capitol^ 
Yet  fo r   h t s    äff  er    fr a i fo- 

rous  f actio ntf 
Th ey   thre  w   h  im    hcadfo n  r; 

fr o m  the  place  he  a a v e d 

(p.  26()b). 


//  a  eate  vtifc  a  l^Estat,  il  est 
vraijf  mais  il  a  commis  cofitre  fes 
loix  de  l'Estat  ....  Qui  auoit 
plus  merite  de  la  Ifepublique  de 
Home  q u e  M a n l i u s  seul  sa u- 
u V  u  r  du  Ca p Hole  contre  les 
(raulois?  Qui  fut  plus  seucrement 
puny  qu^  luy  que  l' on  preci- 
p i ta  pour  se s  fa ctiotis  et 
mutinerieSy  du  haut  du  Caj>i- 
tole  en  has?  (p.  821  f.); 


My   deßnite  sentence^   fhen,   dofh 

this  imporf: 
That  we must  quench  the  w ifd- 

fi r e  w i th  h  is  h loo d 
In   which    it    was  so  traiforousfy 

inßamedj 
Unfess  ivith  it  we  seek  to  incense 

the  fand  (p.  266  b). 


If  estoit  iuste,  necessaire  et  rtife 
d'esteindre  ces  ff  a  mm  es 
ardantes  d'amhition  d  e d a  n  s 
fe  sang  du  Duo  de  Biron, 
si  Von  ne  vouloit  voir  tout  le  Boy- 
aume  en  feu  (p.  816  f.). 


P.  323  Ne  faudra  il  pas  —  Escossois;  SC.  3  (p.  267"— 
269**  a  sform  of  crosses):  vgl.  p.  315:  Et  d^autant  gu^il 
auoit  respondu  —  de  sa  hauche;  p.  330  Entendant  les  pleurs 
et  les  cris  d^vne  fetmne,  il  ivgea  que  ces  lärm  es  estoient 
pour  luy. 


Byron.     What  countryman  's  the 

conwum  headsman  here? 
Soissons.     He  's  a  Buryonian. 
B.     The  great  devil  he  is! 


Il  eut  memoire  de  ceste  j^fedic- 
tion  estanf  prisonnier  a  fa  Bastille: 
il  jn'ia  rn  quidam  qui  Vestoit  alle 
voir  ,  .  .  de  sgauoir  si  Vexecuteur 

3* 
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The  hitier  wizani  loUl  mr,  a  hi(r- 

ijonian 
Shoulff  he  mtf  Iwaihman ;  tinißtf/r 

coNCurrcHCCü  (p.  2r>8  a). 


(fe  Paris  eatoit  Bourguiynon,  et 
l\iyaut  IroHue  ainin\  if  ffiift,  Je 
i<uib'  mort  (C  a  y  e  t )  — 


die  einzige  Stelle  der  „Tragedy",  welche  beweist,  dass 
Chapman  auch  Cayet's  Bericht  noch  im  Auge  hatte,  vgl. 
'diionolügie'  p.  oW'  f.,  wo  diese  Propliezeiung  betreffs  des 
Henker«  unmittelbar  nach  der  von  Chapman  wörtlich  über- 
setzten Episode  des  Astrologen  La  Brosse  (vgl.  oben  p.  23  f.) 
steht.  Hei  Matthieu  ist  diese  Weissagung  in  ganz  anderem 
Zusammenhang  am  Kande  mit  wenigen  Worten  erwähnt 
(Liv.  V  Narr.  2,  vol.  11  p.  218).  \\  330  Pm  apres  le  Chan- 
celier  —  u  le  rondamner',  p.  331  Votts  niauez  lugS  —  de 
Dipu\  p.  332  //  rapurt  soudain  —  coudemnation -^  p.  337 
Le  Chancvlier  In//  voulut—  qtCü  portoif]  p.  332  le  Dur  de 
Biron  se  tounia  —  pardoinierois:  p.  333  Et  cruel  qtiU  est 
—  en  vion  innorence:  p.  334  7ie  se  sounienf  il  point  —  w/ow 
Courage  me  ruine;  SC.  4  (p.  269'*— 274^  death):  vgl.  p.  341 
Cest  Vordre  —  du  deliors,  Les  Theologiens  —  que  faire -^ 
p.  343: 


priant  I>Uu  .  .  uon  annme  lie^ 
Uilieiw,  maii?  c  o  m  m  e  Ca  p  i  t  a  i  n  e 
.  ,  .  CO m m ('  Josne f  qni  le 
roufcl ff  ü  (t  a  po in </  et  monte 
'/  cheua I ^  p ria  et  c o mm anfta 
OH  Soh'i/  ff r  it* a r rester ; 


.  .  .   I  IV iU  not  (fiv 
Lih-   t<t  it.    clcriiijmon ;    hut    likv 

thc  c  a  p  i  n  i  n 
T  ft  II  t  p  ray'  d  o  //  //  o  r  i«*  r  h  a  r  k , 
(I  //  (/  ir  i  i  h  t'  w  (f  r  fi  /  n  h  a  n '/, 
Tltrcd  tcn'd     thc    eun    com- 
m  a  n  <l  i  n  1/  i  t  fo  atan  (f 

(p.  271a) 

p.  344  f.  //  hif/  dewandu  -  abandoHne\  p.  345  Sage 
f/ni  He  voijnijisf  jfersoh)te,  et  tjue  personne  ne  cof/noist;  p. 
338  40  Voi/sin  Ini/  dlt  —  de  le  menerx  p.  337  Pour  ahbreger 
—  en  le  prenant  \  p.  345  Le  J>ne  de  Biron  jma  —  de  »es 
Peres  a  Biron:  p,  :;48  A  la  sortie  —  temps;  p.  352  f. 
IjWrrest  len  —  //  l'estranyleroitx  p.  3r4  Voj/sui  luy  dit  — 
nf  font/ue;  p.  VuA)  f.  II  dit  mw  soldats  —  si  honfeiix:  p.  347  f. 
//  2)riii  frn  de  ceux  —  oj/encer. 

Das  Ergebnis  dieser  Zusammenstellung  der  von  Chapman 
zumeist  wiutlich  übernommenen  Stücke  der  Matthien'sehen 
„Histoire**  ist,  dass  der  ^rösste  Teil  der  Tragödie  eine 
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Umsetzung  der  französischen  Prosa  in  englische 
Blankverse  ist.  Dass  der  üebersetzer  ein  Dichter,  auf 
dichterischen  Schmuck  seiner  Kede  bedacht  war,  daran 
werden  wir  immer  wieder  erinnert,  manchmal  in  unerfreu- 
licher Weise  durch  irgend  eine  schwülstige  Umschreibung 
des  liiot  propre^  wie  wenn  z.  B.  das  Wort  brusler  wieder- 
gegeben wird  mit  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  fire  (p.  246*),  öfter 
durch  ein  die  nüchterne  Prosa  belebendes  Bild,  wie  durch 
das  köstliche  P'alkengleichnis,  welches  der  Zurückweisung 
des  geistlichen  Zuspruches  angefügt  ist: 

//  ae  mht  en  colere  et  iura  Dieu  .  .  .  Lei  nie  ahne  in  peace^ 

qu'on    le    hiiissast    en    Vaix ,    quc  And  leave  my  tsoul  to  tne,  whom  it 

c^eatoit    n    luy   de  penser   ä    tson  concerna ; 

ame^   et    qu'iin   n*en   auoieni    que  You  have  no  Charge  of  it;  I  feel 

faire  (Narr.  4  p.  841).  her  free: 

Ho  10    she    doth    rouse    and 

I ike  a  fa Icon  Stretch 
He r  s ilve r  w in ys  (p.  270 b). 

Freier  bewegt  sich  der  Dichter  in  den  langen  Reden 
Byron's,  hochtönenden,  mit  manchem  Bombast  beschwerten 
Invectiven  gegen  den  König  und  vor  allem  gegen  die  jedes 
Laster  nährende  Friedenszeit  (pp.  245,  249,  254).  Die 
Scliilderung,  welche  Byron  von  den  verhängnisvollen  Folgen 
des  Friedens  giebt,  berührt  sich  in  auffälliger  Weise  mit 
Ulysses*  Beschreibung  des  durch  die  Beseitigung  der  Au- 
torität erzeugten  Chaos  in  Shakespeare*s  „Troilus  and 
Cressida"  Act  I  sc.  3,83  flf.  (vgl.  besonders  Chapman's  Verse 
The  World  is  quite  inmrted  —  nought  was  worse  than  now 
p.  245,  But  rnen  themselves  —  Of  every  mari's  heart  crack 
p.  254).  Es  ist  mir  sehr  wahrscheinlich,  dass  die  mächtige 
Rede  des  Ulysses  auf  Chapman  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  ge- 
macht hatte,  Shakespeare's  Troja-Drama  musste  ja  für  ihn, 
den    Homer-Ubersetzer,    von   besonderem    Interesse    sein.  ^) 


*  Vonkommen  sicher  ist  die  Priorität  des  Shakcspeare'schen 
Stuckes  den  Byron-Dramen  Chapman's  gegenüber  allerdings  nicht;  die 
Entstehungszeit  von  'Troilus  and  Crcssida*  ist  sehr  verschieden  bestimmt 
worden  (vgl.  z.  B.  die  Angaben  bei  E.  Stäche  'Das  Verhältnis  von  Sh.'s 
Tr.  and  Cr.  zu  Chaucer'a  gleichnamigem  Gedieht*,  Nordhausen  1893, 
p.  3  ff.),  und   ich   selbst   stelle   mich    ohne  Bedenken   auf  die  Seite  der 
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Unmittelbar  nach  seiner  letzten  Diatribe  gegen  den  Frieden 
sieht  der  mit  seinem  Mitschuldigen,  dem  Grafen  D'Auvergne, 
auf  der  Bühne  stehende  Byron  die  ganze  Hofgesellschaft 
an  sich  vorüberziehen,  die  keinen  Blick  und  keinen  Griiss 
für  ihn  hat:  H<nv  all  Ihe  Court  now  looks  asTcew  on  me! I  Go 
bij  withoiil,  sluin  wf/  su/ht  (p.  255").  Bei  der  Komposition 
dieser  Szene  hat  wohl  auch  Chapman  an  Shakespeare's 
Achilles  gedacht,  wie  er,  mit  Patroklus  vor  seinem  Zelte 
stehend,  von  den  vorübergehenden  Griechenfürsten  weder 
Gruss  noch  Blick  erhält:  Neither  gave  to  me  j  Good  ward 
nor  lüok  (III  \\,  143  f.).  Gewiss  ist  es  kein  Zufall,  wenn 
D'Auvorgne  ihren  vernachlässigten  Zustand  vergleicht  mit 
dem  auf  dem  Kücken  der  Menschen  hängenden,  von  ihnen 
nicht  beachteten  wallet  of  their  faults  (ib.),  wie  Ulysses 
dem  sich  über  diesen  Undank  beklagenden  Achilles  bedeutet 
hatte:  Time  liath,  my  lord,  a  tc allst  at  his  backjl  Whe- 
rein  he  pnts  alnis  for  obllvion  (ib.  v.  145  f.).* 

THE  REVENGE  OF  BUSSY  D'AMBOIS.» 

Dem  Earl  Montsurry,  wie  Chapman  den  historischen 
Charles  de  Chambes,  conite  de  Montsoreau^  nennt,  tritt  in 

Forächcr,  welche  dieses  merkwürdige  Drama  zu  Shakespearu's  spAteren 
Werken  zählen.  Aber  die  oben  erwähnten  Ähnlichkeiten  sind  doch 
recht  aiiiTöllige,  und  da  Chapman  Shakespeare's  Worte  und  Situationen 
80  oft  nachgeahmt  hat,  so  hat  die  Annahme,  dass  er  Shakespeare^s 
Druma  kannte  und  somit  auch  in  diesem  Falle  er  der  Empfangende 
war,  jedenfalls  die  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung  für  sich.  —  In  sebr 
überraschender,  für  mi(*h  wenig  ansprechender  Weise  hat  sich  küriHch 
Brandes  (Shakespeare  p.  732)  über  die  Wirkung  von  Chapman^s  Homer 
auf  Shakespeare  geäussert. 

*  An  Shakespeare  wird  uns  im  Dialog  der  *Conspiracy*  noch  ein 
Vergleich  erinnern,  dessen  sich  König  Heinrich  bedient,  wie  er  Byron  Tor 
La  Fin  warnt:  Xvt  ilic  throati<  of  rar  ms  j  Spent  on  infected  Aom- 
^r.v  ....  arv  sunr  fatal  ushcni  Ofjinall  (Shepherd  i/ii'/m////  tntschiefs  and 
mortalitiett  /  Tfian  ////*•  proil'njivKit  Jinif?  76'  (Act  II 1  p.  230  f.)  Othello 
hatte  gesagt:  (),  it  comcs  utr  my  mrmory.  An  (foth  ihe  raren  o'er 
flu-  inft'ctrtJ  hoatfv,      liadiiKj  tn  all  (IV   1,  20  ff.). 

2  Cf.  Shcphcrd  p.   178  ff.  SR.  17.  April   U5i2;  gedruckt  161H. 

'  Hei  De  Thou,  mit  der  fatalen  Lutinisierung  der  Kigennanien, 
Caroliis  Cambius  Monsorelli  romes  (vgl.  oben  p.  \\\). 
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diesem  mehrere  Jahre  später  verfassten  zweiten  Teile  der 
Tragödie  eine  ganze  Schar  von  Rächern  des  Bussy  d'Ambois 
entgegen.  Die  Ehebrecherin  Taniyra  hatte  am  Schluss  des 
ersten  Teiles  die  Verzeihung  ihres  Gatten  erfleht  und  den 
Entschluss  ausgesprochen,  als  Büsserin  in  der  Wildnis  zu 
leben  (Act  V  p.  176*");  in  der  Fortsetzung  finden  wir  sie 
jedoch  wieder  im  Hause  ihres  Gatten,  und  Montsurry,  der 
sie  gefoltert  und  schliesslich  Verstössen  hatte,  wirbt  aufs 
neue  um  ihre  Liebe  (Act  I  p.  184^  ff.).  Revent/e  ist  jedoch 
ihr  erstes  Wort  und  im  fünften  Akte  handelt  sie  als  Ver- 
bündete der  Mörder  ihres  Gatten.  Für  Tamyra  s  Charakter 
wird  Chapman  in  seinen  Quellen  wohl  nur  das  Motiv  der 
Treulosigkeit  gefunden  haben,  im  übrigen  ist  sie  sein  eigenes 
Geschöpf.  Sie  bleibt  sich  in  ihrer  Schwäche,  in  ihrer  Un- 
fähigkeit, dem  Gefühl  des  Augenblicks  zu  widerstehen,  von 
Anfang  bis  zum  Ende  gleich:  wie  sie  sich  aus  der  liebe- 
vollsten Gattin  plötzlich  in  die  nur  ihrer  Leidenschaft  ge- 
horchende Ehebrecherin  verwandelt  hat,  ist  sie  im  letzten 
Akte  des  zweiten  Teiles  bereit,  ihren  Gatten  zu  foltern, 
wie  er  sie  gefoltert  hatte  (p.  210**  f.),  und  ruft  unmittelbar 
nachher  bei  seinem  Tode  gleichwohl  aus:  0,  ü  breaks  my 
heart!  (p.  2II»>). 

Zu  Tamyra  gesellt  sich  die  heroische  Schwester  des 
ermordeten  Bussy,  im  Drama  Charlotte  genannt,  die  Gattin 
des  Lord-Lieutenant  Baligny.  Sie  vertritt  die  historische 
Kenee  de  Clermont  d'Amboise,  vermählt  mit  Jean  de  Mont- 
luc,  seigneur  de  Baligny.  Sie  wird  von  De  Thou  als  magni 
animi  foemina  bezeichnet,  ^  und  Chapman's  Gewährsmann 
muss  sie  ihm  in  demselben  Lichte  gezeigt  haben,  denn  auch 
seine  Charlotte  ist  eine  thatkräftige,  un«:eduldig  auf  Voll- 
ziehung der  Rache  dringende  Frau,  die  schliesslich  selbst 
Männerkleidung  annimmt,  um  Montsurry  eigenhändig  zu 
töten  (Act  V,  pp.  208,  21 P).  Auch  ihr  Gatte  Baligny 
spricht  in  der  ersten  Szene  mit  scheinbarer  Empörung  von 
this  I  Stupid  permission  of  brave  jyAmboh  munler  (p.  179*), 

*  Vgl.  oben  p.  14.  Eingehender  hat  sich  De  Thou  über  den 
Heldenmut  und  den  Tod  der  Renata  Claromontia  geäussert  unter  dem 
Jahre  1595,  Lib.  CXIII;  cf.  tom.  Y  fol.  489  fF.  der  Buckley'schen  Ausgabe. 
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in  Wirklichkeit  denkt  er  aber  gar  nicht  an  die  Einlösung 
des  seiner  Frau  gegebenen  Versprechens,  die  Rache  eifrigst 
zu  betreiben.  Er  entpuppt  sich  als  ein  Lockspitzel  in 
königlichem  Solde :  im  Auftrage  Heinrich's  III.  schmeichelt 
er  sich  bei  dem  Herzog  von  Guise  und  seinen  Anhängern 
ein,  um  ihre  Pläne  kennen  zu  lernen.  Auch  in  der  authen- 
tischen Geschichte  sticht  der  erbärmliche  Baligny  sehr  un- 
vorteilhaft von  seiner  Gattin  ab ;  zu  einem  Spion,  der  nach 
dem  Grundsatze  handelt:  Treacliery  for  kings  is  truest  lo- 
yalty  (Act  II,  p.  187'')  scheint  ihn  jedoch  erst  Chapman  ge- 
macht zu  haben.  Baligny  bestärkt  den  König  in  seiner 
Absicht,  den  Herzog  von  Guise  zu  beseitigen,  und  ver- 
schwindet dann  spurlos  aus  dem  Drama.  Charlotte  sagt 
sich  in  der  Schlussszeno  von  ihrem  falschen  Gatten  los: 
Ere  1  refurn  to  hm,  Vll  turn  to  earth  (p.  218*).  Als  Freund 
und  Vertrauter  des  Ehepaars  Baligny  erscheint  im  Drama 
ein  Marquess  Kenel,  eine  farblose  Persönlichkeit,  deren 
Name  uns  an  einen  von  dem  wirklichen  Bussy  d'Ambois  in 
der  Bartholomaeus-Nacht  ermordeten  Verwandten  der  Familie 
d*Ambois  erinnert,  an  Antoine  deClermont,  marquis  de  Renel. ' 
An  der  Spitze  der  Hächer-Gruppe  steht  im  Drama 
Clermont  d'Ambois,  ein  Bruder  des  von  Montsurry  getöteten 
Bussy.  In  der  Wirklichkeit  scheint  dieser  Bruder  die  ihm 
zufallende  Pflicht  der  Blutrache  vernachlässigt  zu  haben; 
De  Thou  erwähnt  ihn  in  einem  lange  nach  der  Entstehung 
des  Chapman'schen  'rrauerspiels  veröffentlichten  Teile 
seines  grossen  Werkes  ganz  neb(>nboi,  ohne  Namensnennung: 
Paulo  ante  LmioviniHi'laroinontiun  Bussius  Amhosius  exinsidiis 
inferfectus  fuerat  a  Carolo  (\nnhio  Monsorelli  comite  domesti- 
ram  injnriam  ulciticcnte:  (juam  injurhon  licnata  ejus  soror,  gene' 
rosa  foemina  et  supra  se.rnin  ainhltioaa,  afratre  proximisque 
fieglectam,  cum  inulfaiu  uianrre  impatientissime  ferret^  Ba- 
hignio  se  idtornn  pro/itcnfc,  spretis  suoruni  monitis  in  matri^ 
moninm  cnm  ipso  ^0//^^;/^// (Lib.  (-XllT,  tom.  V  fol.  489).  Im 
Drama  aber  ist  diesom  obscui'en  Bruder  die  Hauptrolle  zu- 
geteilt,   ihm    ist,    wie    uns  (I(t  Dichter  von   Baligny  sagen 

>   Cf.  1)0  Tliou  I.ib.  LH,  toiii.   III   lol.   VM)  \\ 
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lässt,  der  Geist  des  ermordeten  Bussy  erschienen,  Rache 
fordernd  und  den  Bruder  zum  einzigen  Vollstrecker  der- 
selben bestimmend:  My  hrother  Bnssi/s  sister,  iioiv  iny  wife,  I 
By  no  suit  would  consent  to  satis/y  /  My  love  of  her  with 
fnarriuge,  tili  I  vow'd^  I  To  use  my  iitmost  to  revenge  my  hro- 
ther-^ Bat  Clermont  U'Ambois,  Biissy^s  second  brotherj 
Had  since  liis  apparition,  and  excitement  /  l^o  suff  er 
none  hut  his  hand  in  his  wreak,  /  Wh  ich  he  hath  vo  ivd, 
and  so  tvill  needs  acquit  /  Me  of  my  vow,  müde  to  my  wife, 
his  sister^  '  And  undertake  himself  Bussy' s  reoenge  (Act  I, 
p.  180^).  Aber  dieser  Clermont  d'Ambois  ist,  sehr  ver- 
schieden von  dem  stürmischen,  hieb-  und  und  stichbereiten 
Bussy,  ein  Philosoph,  ein  Grübler,  der  über  das  Reden 
immer  wieder  das  Handeln  vergisst,  ein  höchst  säumiger 
Rächer  —  kurz,  er  ist  m.  E.  der  merkwürdigste  Shake- 
speare-Reflex in  Chapman's  Dramen  —  Chapman's  Hamlet. 
Bei  der  Entwicklung  dieses  Charakters  hat  sich  unser 
Dichter  von  vornherein  in  schroff'en  Gegensatz  zu  der  Haupt- 
handlung des  ersten  Teiles  gebracht.  Bussy  d'Ambois  ist 
von  Monsieur  und  dem  Herzog  von  Guise  seinem  Mörder 
überliefert  worden,  in  seinen  letzten  Worten  hat  er  selbst 
die  beiden  Intriganten  nochmals  als  seine  Todfeinde  be- 
zeichnet (p.  175*")  —  und  sein  Bruder  und  Rächer  ist  als 
ein  verehrungsvoller,  ja  begeisterter  Anhänger  des  Guise 
eingeführt.  Seine  Freundschaft  mit  dem  Herzog  weckt  den 
Argwohn  des  Königs,  auf  seines  Schwagers  Baligny  Rat  soll 
Clermont  fern  der  Hauptstadt,  anlässlich  einer  bei  Cambray 
stattfindenden  Truppenschau,  verhaftet  werden.  Clermont  geht 
in  die  Falle,  er  lässt  sich  aufs  Land  locken  und  wird  wirk- 
lich verhaftet,  man  könnte  meinen,  nur  um  ihm  Gelegenheit 
zu  geben,  auch  in  dieser  misslichen  Lage  seine  philoso- 
phische Heiterkeit  zu  bekunden,  denn  die  Verhaftung  hat 
gar  keine  Folgen,  Guise  erzwingt  die  sofortige  Freilassung 
seines  Freundes.  Dieses  vollkommen  überflüssige,  die  Haupt- 
handlung zerreisendc  Intermezzo  ])eansprucht  zwei  ganze 
Akte,  den  3.  und  \.  Akt.  Um  den  saumseligen  Rächer 
wieder  nachdrücklich  an  seine  Pflicht  zu  mahnen,  bedient 
sich  Chapman  nochmals  desselben  Mittels  wie  Shakespeare : 
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wie  der  Geist  des  alten  Hamlet  den  zögernden  Sohn  an- 
spornt, erinnert  der  Geist  Bussy's  seinen  Bruder  an  die 
ihm  schuldige  Sühne,  in  einer  Szene,  die  eine  geradezu 
plumpe  Nachbildung  der  Geistererscheinung  während  Ham- 
let's  Unterredung  mit  seiner  Mutter  bietet.  Clermont  ist 
in  ein  Gespräch  mit  dem  Herzog  versunken,  der  mahnende 
Geist,  die  Umbra  Bussf/  erscheint  und  spricht  zu  ihm,  ist 
jedoch  nur  ihm  selbst  sichtbar  und  hörbar.  Nach  der  Rede 
des  Geistes  sagt  Guise  zu  Clermont:  Whi/  standest  thou 
still  fhtiSy  and  appli/st  thine  ears  !  And  eyes  to  nothing? 
("1.  Saw  yoii  nothinij  here?  Gu.  Thou  dream^st  awake  now\  what 
was  here  to  see?  Ol.  Mij  hrother's  spirit,  urghig  his  recetige. 
Gu.  Thy  hrother's  spirit!  Pray  thee^  mock  me  not  (Act  V. 
p.  206),  vgl.  Hamlet  HI  4,  131  ff.i  Clermont  rafft  sich 
auf,  erschlägt  Montsurry  im  Zweikampfe  und  erhält  sofort 
nach  dem  Vollzug  der  Kache  die  Nachricht  von  der  Ermor- 
dung seines  Gönners  Guise.  Den  Gedanken,  sich  gegen  den 
König  aufzulehnen,  weist  Clermont  von  sich:  There's  wo 
disput'wg  icith  the  acfs  of  kinys,  /  Tievenye  is  impious  on  their 
sucred  perso7is  (p.  212*),  er  beschliesst,  seinem  Freund  in 
den  Tod  zu  folgen.  Mit  den  Worten:  1  come,  tny  lord^ 
Clermont  thy  creatnre  cotnes  (p.  212**)  ersticht  er  sich. 

Die  Hauptanregung  zur  Schöpfung  dieses  trotz  aller 
weisen  Iteden  höchst  unphilosophisch  handelnden  Mannes  hat 
(^hapman  m.  E.  von  Shakospoaro's  Ifamlet  erhalten,  es  lockte 
ihn,  eine  ähnliche  Mischung  zu  versuchen,  einem  Denker 
das  Schwert  der  Hache  in  die  widerwillige  Hand  zu  drücken. 
Das  Wagnis  ist  ihm  nicht  geglückt;  während  der  Hamlet's 
Seele  marternde  Zwiespalt  zwischen  Neigung  und  Pflicht 
eine  Generation  nach  der  anderen  erschüttert  und  zum  Mit- 
gefühl zwingt,  haben  sich  für  den  blutlosen,  schönred- 
nerischen, manchmal  auch  in  der  That  schön  redenden 
(.Vermont,  allem  Anschein  nach,  nicht  einmal  die  Zeitge- 
nossen  des  Dichters   (»rwärmt  -     Der   Frage,   ob   Chapman 

*  Übor  oiiio  »Ihnlicho  Szcno  in  *Tlio  First  Part  of  Jcrunimo'  vgl. 
KSt.  X  \   I  :>9  f. 

'  Wie  Chupnmn  selb.st  in  flciiior  Widmung  an  Sir  Thomas  Howard 
andeutet :  // o  w nocr  r  r  t h  r r v/v r t   int //  v  t? c v  n  i c a I p  r e tf  e nt aii on 
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alle  Erlebnisse  dieser  Gestalt  wirklich  seiner  eigenen  Phan- 
tasie verdankt,  ist  man  noch  nicht  näher  getreten,  man  hat 
sich  damit  begnügt,  zu  betonen,  dass  in  den  Berichten  der 
Historiker  von  einem  Bruder  des  Bussy  d*Ambois  nicht  die 
Rede  seiJ  Jetzt  können  wir  jedoch  einen  Schritt  weiter 
gehen,  können  bestimmt  erklären,  dass  Chapman  für  das 
Schicksal  Clermont's  historische  Elemente  verwertet  hat, 
und  mit  erfreulicher  Sicherheit  die  Persönlichkeit  angeben, 
aus  deren  Lebensgeschichte  unser  Dichter  eine  Episode  für 
den  von  ihm  in  den  Vordergrund  gestellten  Bruder  des 
Bussy  entlehnt  hat. 

Zwischen  die  Abfassung  der  beiden  Bussy-Tragödien 
fallt  Cliapman*s,  wie  wir  gesehen  haben,  intensive  Be- 
schäftigung mit  den  französischen  Historikern,  welche  den 
Sturz  des  Marschalls  Byron  gemeldet  haben.  Zugleich  mit 
Byron  wurde  der  leichtlebige  Comte  d'Auvergne  verhaftet, 
Byron's  letzte  Grüsse  gelten  diesem  Grafen,  seinem  teueren 
Freunde.  Pierre  Matthieu  berichtet  des  weiteren,  dass 
der  Graf  nach  der  Hinrichtung  des  Marschalls  noch  zwei 
Monate  in  der  Bastille  bleiben  musste,  dann  aber  befreit 
und  von  dem  nachsichtigen  König  wieder  in  Gnaden  auf- 
genommen wurde  (Liv.  V  Narr.  5;  vol.  H  p.  370).  Zwei 
Jahre  später  jedoch,  1604,  meldet  der  Chronist,  dass  der 
König  aufs  neue  Anlass  hatte,  dem  Grafen  zu  misstrauen, 
um  so  mehr,  als  dieser  alle  Aufforderungen,  an  den  Hof 
zu  kommen,  unbeachtet  Hess.  Auf  den  Befehl  des  Königs, 
sich  des  VViderspänstigen  um  jeden  Preis  zu  bemächtigen, 
beschloss  man,  den  Grafen  zu  einer  Truppenschau  einzuladen 
und  bei  dieser  Gelegenheit  zu  verhaften  —  wir  haben  be- 
reits gesehen  (vgl.  oben  p.  41),  dass  dem  von  König  Hein- 
rich III.  beargwöhnten  Clermont  gegenüber  dieselbe  Kriegslist 
angewandt  wurde.     Bei   der  Vorbereitung  und  Ausführung 


it  might  meet  ir  itJi  so m e  mal i <j u  e r a ,  yel  cotisidcring,  even  (herein , 
it  passed  with  a pprohat ion  of  more  worthy  judgments  etc.  (p.  178). 

*  Cf.  Ward  II  6:    Of  thc    character    of  Clermont    (VAmhoiSy    the 
hrother  of  Bicssy    (who   seems   also  to  have  harne  the  name  Clermont),  I 
find  no  iraces  in  De  Thou.    Diese  Bemerkung  ist  nach  dem  oben  fp.  40) 
Gesagten  zu  berichtigen. 
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der  Verhaftung  lassen  sich  zwischen  Matthieu's  Bericht 
und  Chapman's  Drama  folgende  Übereinstimmungen  kon- 
statieren : 


Der  Comto  d'Auvergno  schöpft 
Verdacht:  IJon  remarqua  bicn 
qur  Iv  Comtc  (VAuucrtjfw  aiiolt  di- 
ht  (fcfJiuHCV.  II  a  (lit  depuis  (nCil 
fut  sur  U'  poinct  de  fdirv  vvnir 
cH  ^Y>//  Cuhhiet  lei>'  dnijc  /n  ro!  de 
Miirat,  ei  Itsßdrc  foui/Ur^  parcc 
qu'il  i'tftoit  bicn  aducrtj/y  qu'ila 
portitifut  iuumfonrif  fcts  Idtrcif  et 
h'S  comttm}idvment6  du  Roij  ( Liv. 
VII  Xorr.  5,  vol.  II  p.  7S7).  Doch 
hat  er  diese  Absicht  nicht  aus- 
geführt. 

Der  Graf  begiebt  sich  zu  der 
Revue  monie  nur  rn  cficval 
d^Escoaae  f/ue  de  Vitry  luy 
(I  u  i)  i  t  d  o  n  n  c  l  e  q  u  e  f  c  uat 
I  <i  i  s  a  V  €  H  6"  a  c  o  n  r  ae  1  o  u  i< 
/ V if  (•  }i  e  H a  n  x  d v  F r  <t  ncc ,  et 
(•Hi>i  jxfifse  tur  des  o'/^/Vy  ükihs 
plicr  h'b'  tiiymix  (1.  c.  p.  788). 


Wie  der  Hauptmann  der  be- 
reits aufgestellten  Truppen  auf 
den  von  dieser  Eile  unlieb  über- 
raschten Orafen  zureitet:  //  en- 
tiudoit  quil  dio'oit  ni  'mnuit  lJi< ii 
qtc^i'l  ct'toif  hint  dil'Hiod (1.  c.  p.  788). 

Der  Graf  wird  umringt  und  von 
zwei  als  Lakaien  kostüniiciMeM 
Soldaten  vom  Pferde  gerissen : 
Ln<  dl  uj'  mitt'Cii  hicquait-  U-  dvi^- 
moutvnt  ^■/  rudiinmt  qta  pcn  ts'ni 
fillhit  qii'il  fir  daitiiiti't  di  t-ti  ffttfr 
()  trrrc,  1/  fut  fort  oßr/tn'  ifc 
ttr  ndr  trftirtc  mmmr  rr/a  par  ila^- 


Clormont  d^Ambois  ist  Yon 
einem  ungenannten  Freundo  von 
der  ihm  drohenden  Gefahr  unter- 
richtet worden,  auch  er  denkt 
ernstlich  daran,  Maillard,  den  mit 
seiner  Verhaftung  beauftragton 
Lieutenant  seines  Schwagers  Ba- 
ligny,  nach  Briefschaften  zu  unter- 
suchen, auch  er  steht  schliesslich 
von  diesem  Vorhaben  ab  —  vgl. 
Act  III  19r)a:  Gl.  /  wiU  amrch 
l/oii.  Mail.  Search  me?  for  whatf 
Cl.  For  letterts  ...  bis  p.  195  b 
ru  therrfore  senrch  ho  more, 

Baligny  erwähnt  in  einem  Ge- 
spräche mit  Olerraont:  Your  brare 
S colc h  r n  n n i mj  ßiorae  /  Th a t 
i/reat  Guinc  ijare  i/ou,that  all 
th*  horae  in  France  /  Fti r 
o r  e r r  u  fi  s  at  every  rac e  amf 
huntitui  '  Boih  of  the  hure  and 
deer  (Act  II  p.  190a).  Dieses 
windschnelle  schottische  Pferd 
Clermont's  wird  noch  dreimal  er- 
erwähnt (Act  III  pp.  191b,  196  a, 
198a). 

Clcrmont  sagt  zu  dem  ihm  auf 
den  Fersen  folgenden  Maillard 
unwillig:  'Sdeath^  yoiCre  passintf 
ddn/nit  (1.  0.  p.  19«  a). 


Auf  dieselbe  Weise  wird  Cler- 
mont  aus  dem  Sattel  gerissen. 
Aumale  erzählt:  Ile  turn*d  icüd 
litjldiiinii  in  the  lackri/s*  hande,  j 
Wlio,  Ihomjii  tlnir  siiddcn  riolent 
tiriteh  Uhimrticd  him  etc.  (Act  IV 
p.  I98a).  Der  gefangene  Cler- 
niont  beklagt  sich :    TV  ye  t'as» 
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laquaiSf  et  pria  d^EurrCf  de  faire 
deifctudre  deux  de  ses  crnnpuf/nonti, 
et  qu'il  7ie  vlift  plua  cea  coquhia : 
Xerestan  luy  dit^  que  c'estoient 
sotdata  ahisi  reuestus  pour  aeruir 
ie  Roy  en  cei/te  action  (1.  c.  p.  7S9 ). 

Der  Graf  fragt :  Et  hlen  me  rolla 
rendu,  que  voulez  rouis  que  ie  face  ? 
Que  r(tHs  montiez  nur  le  cheuai 
de  reut  trompette^  dit  d'Kurre 
(1.  r.  p.  790). 

[Le  Comte  d'Äuuen/neJ  ettoit 
attendu  dvne  Dame  de  ses  amours 
(1.  c.  p.  787).  .  .  .  //  pria  d'Kurre 
de  luy  doHuer  vu  de  sa  trouppe^ 
pour  pitrter  quelqne  parole  de  ita 
souuenance  et  de  aon  malheur  n 
la  Dame  qui  l'attendoit  (p.  790). 
.  .  .  Oh  n  ouy  dire  au  Comte 
d'Auueryne^  que  ai  le  Boy  le  met- 
toit  en  iihertey  et  le  renuoyoit  e7i 
sa  maison^  a  la  Charge  de  nc  voir 
ceste  Dame  il  aimeroit  mieux 
mourir  (p.  791). 


De  Pleehe  wird  mit  der  schlim- 
men Botschaft  zu  der  Dame  ge- 
sandt: Klle  qui  7i'auoit  paa  pre- 
pare  son  ame  a  parer  les  coups 
d'vne  des  /dutf  extremes  et  *f?w- 
sibles  douleurs,  ne  sgachant  a  qui 
s'ev  pretidre  ^  prit  pour  ohiet 
d'KurrCy  cotitre  lequel  eile  poussa 
toute  la  fureur  de  sa  pas^ion.  Si 
ie  sg(tuois  (disoit  eile  a  ce  Gentil- 
tiomme)  le  poHU<dr  sauuer,  pour 
me  precipiter  a  trauers  rostre 
troujye,  ie  le  ferais  de  tout  mtm 
coeur ,  et  si  i'auois  dix  hommes 
de  mon  couraye^  vous  ne  le  meue- 
riez  pas   ou    vous  pensez,     Mais 


sault  such  men  as  l  with  lackeys  '^ 
Chalon.  They  are  no  lackeySf  sir, 
hat  soldiers  disguised  in  lackeys' 
coats  .  .  Cler.  Avaunt^  ye  rascals, 
hence  .  .  .  Lei  me  not  see  them 
more  (1.  c.  p.  199  b). 

Cl.  hi  tneantime,  what's  your  willf 

lord-lieutenant  ? 
Mail.    7o    leare  your   own    horse, 

and  to  mount  the  trumpet's 
(1.  c.  p.  200  a\ 

Cl.  Let  me  heg  you,  sir,  /  To 
lend  me  some  one  captain  of  your 
troops  I  To  hear  the  ynessage  of 
my  hapless  Service  j  And  misery, 
to  my  most  noble  mistress,  j  Coun- 
tess  of  Camhray;  to  tvhose  house 
this  night  j  I  promised  my  ^'epair^ 
a7id  k')iow  most  truly  /  .  .  .  Slie 
sure  ex  pect  s  me,  Mail.  Think  you 
now  on  that'^  Cl.  (>n  thaty  sir? 
ay,  and  that  so  ivoHhily^  /  That 
if  the  King,  in  spite  of  your  great 
serrice,  j  Would  send  me  i7ista7it 
promise  of  enlargetnetit,  /  Condi- 
tion  I  would  sei  this  message  hy,  / 
/  would  7iot  take  it,  hat  had  rather 
die  (].  c.  p.  200  a). 

Auch  die  von  Clermont  ge- 
liebte Countess  of  Cambray  ver- 
wünscht in  ihrem  leidenschaft- 
lichen   Schmerz    seine    Häscher: 

0  knew  I  how  to  free  hitn,  by 
way  forced  /  Through  all  their 
armyy  I  u'ould  fly,  and  do  it;  / 
A7id  had  /,  of  my  courage  atid 
resolvey  /  Bat  te7i  such  mare,  they 
should  not  all  retain  him;  j  But 

1  will  7ierer  die  hefoi'c  I  give  / 
Mai  IIa  rd  an  hundred  slashes  ivith 
a  swordy  j  Chalo7i  an  hu7idred 
breaches  with  a  pistol  (1.  c.  p. 
202  a).  Diese  Stelle  ist,  mit  den 
nötigen  Namenslinderungen,  eine 
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h  ne  moiiray  itwuiiit  que  ie  tCayv  / 
ffonnt^.  Cent  coups  de  pintolet  a 
JfEurrCf  ccnt  coupit  (Vatpcc  n 
Mural  (|).  7tM>  f.).  Cestc  pitai<ion 
pastiant  .  .  .  flu  cocur  aujr  i/cujr, 
luy  ßt  ktter  tunt  de  lärmen  qu^elic 
en  prrdit  pour  qucffpcc  /rm/Kv  r)i 
oeil  (p.  791  ). 


Der  verhafte to  Coiiito  d*A  iiverj^ne 
lässt  Mv\\  keine  Angst  anmerken: 
Par  laut  le  cfivmin  il  tic  paroia- 
ifOft  )WH  plus  itffliije  qiw  quand 
il  estoit  lihre.  II  faisoit  den  coniei? 
des  p/us  folastreit  fssuVs  de  / 
rnmonr  et  den  piperies  des  dames. 
Tf  tiroit  de  Vnrqtiehise  uux  o\j- 
se.'iMx  fp.  791  f.). 


genaue  Oberdetzuog  der  ttede  der 
Daiue  bei  IMatihieu.  Auch  die 
CuunteHS  weint  sich  die  Augen 
Ulis,  selbstverständlich  muss  sie 
im  Drama  ganz  erblinden.  Aumale 
meldet  ihrem  Geliebten :  Thote 
/o reitest  eyes  .  .  .  She  wept  quite 
out  und  like  two  falling  stars  / 
Their  dearest  sirfhtit  quite  ranish'd 
uu'th   her  tcars  (Act  V  p.  207«). 

Auch  Chupman  zeigt  uns  Cler- 
mont  auf  der  Reise  nach  Paris 
in  fröhlicher  Stimmung,  denn 
Maillnrd  bemerkt:  We  joy  you 
tu  he  a  Chance  tfo  if/,  so  well  (Act 
IV  p.  203  b).  Nur  erzählt  der 
philosophische  Clermont  keine 
verlicbtenOeschichtenundschieMt 
nicht  nach  den  Vögeln,  sondern 
er  bonätzt  die  Gelegenheit  zur 
Beleuchtung  seines  Grundsatzes: 
To  iore  nothiny  outward ^  /  Or 
itot  u'ithin  our  oicn  power»  to 
comiiuind  (1.  c.)t  und  zu  einem  flDr 
seinen  Dichter  sehr  bezeichnenden 
Ausfall  gegen  die  Homer-Kritiker, 
die  sich  ausschliesslich  mit  den 
verderbt  überlieferten  Versen  be- 
schäftigen und  die  vollkommenen 
Teile  des  unvergleichlichen  Oe- 
dii^htes  unter  dieser  tödlichen 
Langeweile  begraben  (1.  c.  p. 
204  a  I. 


Mit  der  Froilassuiig  Clerniont's  hört  die  Ähnlichkeit 
auf.  Dass  der  unter  Heinrich  dem  Dritten  lebende  Clermont 
in  diesen  beiden  Akten  den  historischen  Oomte  d'Auvergne 
aus  der  Zeit  Heinrichs  des  Vierten  vertritt,  ist  offenbar. 
Es  ist  wohl  möglich,  dass  dieser  kühne  Eingriflf  in  die 
Chronologie  der  jüngsten  Vergangenheit  von  zeitgenössischen 
Kritikern  bemerkt  und  getadelt  worden  war,  und  dass  sich 
Chapman  deshalb  veranlasst  sah,  in  der  Widmung  das  Itecht 
des  Dichters,  die  Geschichte,  seinen  künstlerischen  Zwecken 


ritt 
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entsprechend,  frei  zu  bearbeiten,  in  so  kräftigen,  die  Tadler 
derb  abfertigenden  Worten  zu  wahren.^ 

Die  historische  Katastrophe  der  Tragödie  ist  die  Er- 
mordung des  Herzogs  von  üuise  am  23.  Dezember  1588. 
Für  die  wenigen  Szenen  des  letzten  Aktes,  welche  einen 
engeren  Anschluss  an  die  Geschichte  erkennen  lassen,  hat 
Chapman  allem  Anscheine  nach  den  Bericht  des  Jean  de 
Serres  (vgl.  oben  p.  18)  benützt: 


Äiix  Bari'icades  on  a  ouy  ceate 
roiXy  ^11  ne  faut  plus  lantet'ner, 
il  faut  mener  Monsieur  [le  Ih(c 
de  GuiseJ  <)  Reiniif  (p.  913). 


Leu  aduis  vstoyent  desia  venus 
de  toufes  parts  dedans  et  dchors 
le  Royaume,  de  Rome^  d' Kspayne, 
de  Lorraittef  de  Sauoye  qu'vtte 
sanglante  catastrophe  ßniroit  l'as- 
setnh/ee  (p.  915). 


T/Archeuesque  de  Lyon  .  .  .; 
Vous  retirajtt  de^  Estats  (lui  dft 
il)  vous  emporterez  le  blasme 
d'auoir  abandomie  la  France  en 
rne  si  importante  occusioUf  et  roif 
ennemis  faisans  leur  proßt  de 
vostre  esloignementf  renuerseront 
en  moins  de  rien  tout  ce  que  vous 
auez  auec  tant  de  peine  et  de  poiW' 
suite  dress6  pour  l^asseurance  de 
la  religion  (p.  915). 

La  veille  de  sa  mort  le  Duc 
mestne    trouua    se   seant    a    table 


Guiso  sagt  zu  Clerinont:  Hast 
thou  not  heard  of  that  admired 
roice  /  That  at  the  harricadoes 
bpake  to  me,  j  No  persmi  seefi, 
^leff  lead  my  lord  to  Rh^ims 
(Act  V  p.  205  b). 

Guisc.  *Twas  a  presaye  of  so- 
methiny  /  WeiyJtiy  and  secref, 
ivhicli  th*  adrertisements  /  /  have 
receivcd  from  all  jmrtSf  hoth  wlth- 
out  I  And  in  this  kingdoniy.  as 
from  Rome  and  Spain,  /  [L]0' 
frrjaine^  and  Saroy,  gives  me 
cause  to  think;  j  AU  writing  that 


our  plot's  cataMrophe 


Will 


hloody  prove  (1.  c.  p.  205  b  f.). 

Guise.  The  Archhi^hop  of  Lyons 
teils  me  piain  /  /  shall  he  said 
then  to  ahandon  France  /  hi  so 
important  an  occasion;  /  And 
that  mine  enemies  (their  profit 
nuthing  /  Of  my  faint  ahsence) 
soon  ivould  let  that  fall,  /  That 
all  my  pains  did  to  this  height 
exhale  (1.  c.  p.  206  a). 


Chapuian  läsyt  beideWarnungeii 
an  den  Herzog  gelangen:  Guise. 


'  And  for  the  authentical  truth  of  either  person  or  action,  who 
(u'orth  the  respecting)  will  expect  it  in  a  poetn,  whose  subject  is  not  truth, 
but  thitigs  like  truth?  Poor  envious  souls  they  are  thut  cavil  at  truth* s 
want  in  these  natural  fictions  (p.  178). 

*  In  Shepherd's  vollständig  kritikloser  Ausgabe  steht:  Soccaine. 
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/  hure  hwl  lotterica  net  up  für 
mif  ffrath ,  j  And  I  have  d raten 
hcmuth  mij  trmchrr  onr,  j  Knit 
ift  my  hamihrchiefanother  iot,/The 
iconJ/sf/  hehuff  *  Y'arc  a  (fead  man, 
ff  yoH  cnter*;  /  And  these  irorritf, 
fhiif  impvrfcct  bhntd  and  ßes/t,  / 
SJin'/d'  (tt  in  ;<in'te  of  me,  their 
tiolidtst  pari  Melthig  Uke  stwtr 
irithiu  mtj  irffh  coid  ffeajr^  (1.  c. 
p.  209  a ).  Mess enger.  The  Kiny 
«fi'uhrs  ifour  yrarc  to  attne  lo  cohh- 
eil.  Gu.  /  rome  .  ,  .  He  takes  up 
thr  urras^  and  the  Giiard  entern 
Hpon  hiyn :  he  draivtf  .  .  .  T/tey 
ittrih-   him   down  (1.  o.  p.  209  b). 


ptHii'  dianer  en  hl/hl  inm^  {?(/  ^7'/■- 
uivttf^  ('((durrtiitifdnt  dr  reifte tiounfr 
vinhu^eitv  (p.  91.')).  ...  Soit  Sccrc- 
tuit'c  .  .  .  (tttdcin'  rn  inrmoirr  a 
rvne  dcif  roniCi!  dtt  mofirhoir :  et 
par  irrluiy  ^Sortez*  (cc  dit-iO  V7 
roKit  isduucZj  (tHtrcmcnt  rou^  ({--feit 
mort\  }f(u'it  an  tim-i-fe  le  p<tf/r 
tjui  r<tj}jmr(uit  (p.  9ir»V  .  .  .  fjf 
l)iir  i!(  fit  drt'  etft/Kifitt/iif  min  ac- 
ctni^tnnit'vai  en  tfun  umr,  dcf  vit/dHce- 
m<'Hf  ('.rtmordinairc^ :  et  piinni 
hvanvinip  dr  öitKpntntt,  rn  nlf'oihlii<- 
ycnii  lit  di-  ntnir  .  .  .  />//  dreittKa  Ir 
litnj  VappcUv  rn  i-on  etdtimt  par 
Itf'Kof  /'rn  d(f  Scentfiircii  .  .  .  fjv 
Dur  t'orf  du  (Ututvil  pour  trmur- 
fi-r  en  ht  elmmhre  du.  eidtimt:  et 
enmmv  //  letir  d'rne  niiiin  la  ta- 
pltiinriv  jHKir  rutrerf  an  Ir  ehnnjc 
'/  eiHipif  d'ritjiatff  dr  poitptunh,  dr 
pertnitt(Ute^ :  nun  t(nitrf<dt<  (iure 
tttnt  dr  riulencrj  '/n'i/  itr  momitrattt 
aiix  <tif;>-(ti>'itin{i  hf  dr/'him:  effurti! 
d'rne  inuineifdr  milhtuee  en  rn 
nntf/nftnime  eonrotfe  (p.  917). 

Die  zalilieiclR'n  VVortanklängo  dor  vorgliclieneu  Stellen 
inac-beii  es  unzweifolliaft,  dass  Oliapnian  das  Work  des  Jean 
de  Serres,  welelies  er  schon  für  seine  Byron -Dramen  hin 
nnd  wieder  benutzt  hatte,  aucli  bei  der  Abfassung  der 
zweiten  Hussy-Tragödie  noeh  vor  sich  liegen  hatte.  Um  so 
merkwürdiger  ist.  dass  (;r  in  der  Anftassnng  des  Charakters 
des  Herzogs  von  Guise  vollständig  von  dem  französischen 
llistoriographen  abweicht.  Jean  de  Serres  steht  den  Huge- 
notten nalie,  der  schlimme  Tod  des  Herzogs  ist  ihm  die 
Strafe   (Jottes    füi*   das    IHutbad   der    Bartholomäus-Nacht," 


*  Öliephertl:  jir* 

^  (\rt(it  hif  hurrihh;:  etiliwtrtiplirtt  drpidt?  mlutnne^  ()  noiftre  Charlen, 
•/  »^f//  /'/V/V  (t  fKreo'drftr,  tt  t*  x  f'rtrit-'  d  r  In  tnaifon  de  Guise  <f* 
d f  r H  i (  /'.N-  tirti  ft  dr  tt  h  n*  r  i r .^  .  .  .  .  ;<f///^■  eontraint  tf'aduontrp  Que 
Ir  tstunj  h'im'iitt  vitdnnmtnt  rttipandUf  mmtt  t/ur  hi  Jorme  en  puigge  legi' 
timime.nt    tittrr  tpnilijirr   du   uam    tir    iuttiier,  nr  pnd  pltiirt  anx  yeujc  de 
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in  der  Charakterskizze,  welche  er  nach  seiner  Ermordung 
von  ihm  giebt,  in  unmittelbarem  Anschlüsse  an  die  von 
Chapman  verwerteten  Stellen,  überwiegt  der  scharfe  Tadel 
das  Lob  bei  weitem :  alle  besseren  Eigenschaften  des  Herzogs 
waren  durch  seinen  masslosen  Ehrgeiz  befleckt,  in  Bibel- 
worten verurteilt  er  ihn.^  Chapman  hat  nicht  nur  diese 
gegen  den  Herzog  gerichteten  Ausführungen  des  Franzosen 
ganz  unberücksichtigt  gelassen,  sondern  er,  der  protestan- 
tisch erzogene,  in  einem  protestantischen  Lande  für  ein 
zum  grössten  Teile  auf  dem  Boden  der  englischen  Refor- 
mation stehendes  Publikum  schaffende  Dichter,  wirft  sich 
zum  Apologeten  des  Herzogs  auf,  dieser  Verkörperung  der 
starrsten,  die  Vernichtung  aller  Ketzer  anstrebenden  ka- 
tholischen Orthodoxie.  Die  ganze  protestantische  Welt 
verabscheute  Henri  de  Guise  als  einen  der  Hauptanstifter 
der  Verbrechen  der  Bartholomaeus-Nacht  —  auch  Chapman 
lässt  diesen  Vorwurf  gegen  ihn  erheben,  aber  nur  um  Cler- 
mont  Gelegenheit  zu  geben  für  eine  höchst  spitzfindige 
Rechtfertigung  seines  Gönners,  gipfelnd  in  den  unglaublichen 
Worten :  Had  Faith  and  true  Religion  been  preferr\1  /  Re- 
ligious  Guise  had  never  massacred  (Act  H  p.  190*).  Und 
der  auf  diese  summarische  Weise  reingewaschene  Guise 
bleibt  durchgehends  dei*  Liebling  des  Dichters,  der  Mann 
ohne  Furcht  und  Tadel,  dessen  Gegner  möglichst  schwarz 
gefärbt  werden,  dessen  Sturz  von  den  Redlichen  schmerz- 
lich beklagt  wird,  nach  dessen  Tod  dem  trefflichen  Clermont 
das  Leben  nicht  mehr  lebenswert  erscheint! 

Unser  begreifliches  Erstaunen  über  diese  „Rettung" 
erhöht  sich  noch,  wenn  wir  erwägen,  dass  Chapman  selbst 
den  Herzog  von  Guise  noch  vor  wenigen  Jahren  ganz  ver- 


celui  qui  les  a  creez  a  smi  hnaye  et  semhlancPf  et  le   reinJ   hien   eher 
aux  autheui'8  de  V  effusion  fp.  702). 

'  Ahisi  resquit,  uinsi  maurut  Henri  de  Lorrainef  Duo  de  Guise, 
Prince  digne  certea  des  premiers  rangs  entre  les  Princes  .  .  .  Mais  Prince 
qui  par  amhition  extreme  a  flaistri  le  plus  heau  de  ses 
Joüanges  .  .  .  Appliquons  ici  ce  grand  Oracle  diuin,  et  tretnblons 
80U8  Vapprehension  de  Vhorreur  des  iugetnens  Celestes:  ^Potir  ceste  cause 
Dieu  te  destruira  finalenient  etc.*  (p.  917). 

QF.  Lxxxn.  4 
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scliioden  beurteilt,  dass  er  ilm  in  der  ersten  Bussy-Ti'agödic 
eine  höchst  bedenklielie  IJolIe  hatte  spielen  lassen.  Eifcr- 
süchtig  auf  Hussy.  der  vor  seinen  Augen  der  Herzogin 
huldigt,  fordert  er  ihn  zu  einem  Wortkampfe  heraus,  in 
dem  er  selbst  zu  seiner  grossen  Erbitterung  den  Kürzeren 
zieht  (Act  T  p.  145);  vom  König  ermahnt,  voi*söhnt  er 
sich  heuchlerisch  mit  Hussy  und  beschliesst  gleichwohl  im 
nächsten  Augenblick  dessen  Untergang  (Act  III  p.  157), 
die  Ausführung  der  gefährlichen  That  selbst  überlässt  er 
jedoch  weislich  einem  anderen.  Dieser  meucholmörderische 
Heuchler  —  in  ihm  erkennen  wir  die  Züge  des  Guise,  der 
dem  englischen  Publikum  bereits  bekannt  war  aus  Marlowe's 
wilder  Tragödie  ^The  Massacre  at  Paris".  Auf  Grund  der 
durchaus  berechtigt<,^n  Abneigung  der  Protestanten  gegen 
ihren  Todfeind  ist  der  dieses  Trauerspiel  beherrschende  Guise 
in  ein  echt  Marlowo'sches  rngeheu(*r  verwandelt,  erscheint 
er  nicht  nur  als  der  unersättlichste  Hluthund  der  Bartholo- 
maeus-Nacht,  sondern  auch  als  Giftmischer,  als  Atheist,  dem 
die  h*eligion  nur  der  Decknunitel  des  Ehrgeizes  ist.  Sehr 
verwundert  müssen  sich  die  englischen  Theaterbesucher  die 
Augen  gerieben  haben,  wenn  sie  von  diesem  rohfarbigen 
Zerrbild  in  das  ruhige  Antlitz  blickten,  welches  ihnen  ans 
('hapman's  Tragödie  entgegenschaute.  Dieses  Erstaunen 
wird  nicht  wenig  zu  dem  Misserfolg  des  Stückes  und  zur 
Vei'schärfung  der  gegen  den  Dichter  erhobenen  Anklage  der 
(ieschichtsfälschung  beigetragen  haben. 

Ganz  unvorbereitet  tindet  diese  überraschende  Wendung 
des  Dichters  uns,  die  wii'  seiner  Kntwickelung  in  seinen 
Werken  Tuichgegaugen  sind,  gleichwcdil  nicht.  In  seinem 
Schauspiel  „The  Gentleman  Tsher"  haben  wir  aus  dem  Munde 
des  edlen  Strozza  eine  warme  Verteidigung  einiger  der  auf- 
fälligsten, von  den  IJeformatoren  verworfenen  Gebräudie 
fler  Papst kirche.  der  Wallfahrten  und  Weihgeschenke,  zu 
hören  bekonnnen  (vgl.  oben  p.  11).  zu  welcher  der  Arzt 
l^iMievenuis,  billigend  und  den  Wauflel  der  Anschauungen 
bedauernd,  benuM'kt :  SjKihr  iri/h  fhr  fntr  fo)i(/Hr  of  n  woA/c- 
wifH.  Bat  }i()W  nri'  <ill  thrsv  f.iriinfiims  fnjfs^  /  Attfl  honour 
fats  his  hntiti  fvifit  (ttlirr  Jof/fi  (Act  V  p.  1()7").     In    „Byron's 
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Tragedy"  fallt  uns  in  des  Titelhelden  Lobrede  auf  den  ver- 
storbenen Philipp  11.  von  Spanien,  den  Vertreter  der  uner- 
bittlichsten Kechtgläubigkeit,  die  starke  Betonung  seiner 
Verdienste  um  die  Ausbreitung  und  Befestigung  der  katho- 
lischen Religion  auf:  'Twas  rdigionj  And  her  füll  propa- 
(jation  that  he  soxKjht  .  .  .  his  empire  \}ie\  /  Desired  fextend 
sOy  that  he  mir/ht  withal  /  Extend  religion  through  it^  and 
all  nations  /  Heduce  to  one  firm  Constitution  /  Of  piety,  justice, 
and  one  public  weal ;  /  To  which  etid  he  made  all  his  matchless 
sxdijects  I  Make  tents  their  Castles  and  their  gan'isons,  / 
True  Catholics,  countrymen  and  their  allies^  /  Heretics^  strangers 
and  their  enemies.  /  There  was  in  him  the  magnanimity  (Act 
IV  p.  258**).  Wenden  wir  uns  zu  Matthieu,  dem  sich 
Chapman  so  oft  wörtlich  angeschlossen  hat,  so  bietet  er 
uns  nur  die  kurze  Bemerkung:  De  lä  [le  Duc  de  Biron] 
se  porta  sur  les  loüanges  du  Jeu  Roy  d'Espagne^  sa  pieti,  sa 
iustice  .et  sa  Uheralite  (Liv.  V  Narr.  3,  vol.  II  p.  273)  —  in 
allem,  was  im  Drama  zum  Lobe  Philipp*s  als  Schützers  und 
Förderers  des  Katholizismus  gesagt  ist,  haben  wir  somit 
eine  selbständige,  seine  eigenen  Ansichten  aussprechende 
Einschaltung  Chapman's  zu  erkennen.  Bringen  wir  diese 
Einzelheiten  zusammen  mit  seiner  Verherrlichung  des  Her- 
zogs von  Guise,  so  können  wir  nicht  zweifeln,  dass  sich 
unser  Dichter  im  Laufe  der  Jahre  der  alten  Kirche  genähert 
hat.  Da  diese  innere  Wandlung  in  keiner  der  mir  be- 
kannten Biographien  Chapman's  angedeutet  ist,  hat  sie  es 
wohl  verdient,  eingehend  erörtert  und  nachdrücklich  betont 
zu  werden. 

Vermutungsweise  sei  noch  bemerkt,  dass  Chapman 
bei  der  Änderung  seines  Urteils  über  den  Herzog  von  Guise 
allenfalls  von  dem  ihm  so  wohlbekannten  französischen 
Schriftsteller  Pierre  Matthieu  beeinflusst  worden  sein  könnte. 
Dieser  hat  nämlich  in  seiner  ligistischen  Zeit,  unmittelbar 
nach  der  Ermordung  des  Herzogs,  eine  1589  gedruckte 
Tragödie  „La  Guisiade"  verfasst,  in  welcher  der  Führer 
der  Liga  zu  einem  vollkommen  makellosen  Märtyrer  der 
besten  Sache  verklärt  ist.  Doch  muss  es  freilich  ganz  un- 
sicher bleiben,    ob   der   Engländer   diese  Tragödie   gekannt 
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hat,  denn  im  übrigen  ist  sein  Werk  grundverschieden  von 
dem  steifen,  nach  dem  Seneca-Schema  zugeschnittenen  Opus 
des  Franzosen. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PHILIP  CHABOT,  ADMIRAL  OF 

FRANCE. » 

Die  historischen  Werke,  welche  bisher  als  mögliche 
Quellen  dieses  undramatischen,  aber  sehr  lesenswerten 
Stückes  erwähnt  worden  sind,^  können  den  Verfassern  ihr 
Material  nicht  geliefert  haben,  und  ebensowenig  die  ausser- 
dem von  mir  verglichenen  Historiker  Sleidanus^  und  Bei- 
carius  (Beaucaire).'*  Sehr  wahrscheinlich  ist  mir  hingegen, 
dass  die  Engländer  den  Bericht  kannten,  welchen  Estienne 
Pasquier  in  seinem  grossen  Sammelwerk  „Les  Recherches 
de    la    France^  von   dem    Prozess   Chabot's  gegeben    hat;* 

^  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  r)19  ff.;  lic.  2\).  April  KiHö,  gedruckt  1039.  Fleay 
(Chroii.  II  241):  Writtvn  hij  ('Jmpmuu  uml  Shirtci/,  ('hapman  wrote  I ,  IL 
fi)ul  thv  proitf  spcrcho'  in  111^  1,  V.  'J,  of  thc  Praetor  and  Adrocafe.  I 
thhik  the  play  wo^  an  o/(f  onv  of  Chapmau'it .  .  .  irn'tteu  c,  1004,  atui  that 
Shirley  altervd  ami  nirrotc  the  Ittttcr  partj  III.,  IV,,  V.  Vgl.  jedoeh 
Lgrph.  '9(1  sp.  79  f. 

•  Cf.  Lungbaine  p.  477 :  For  the  Vlot,  i<ee  the  Freneh  CftronO' 
loijent^  (in<t  Hiittoriftua  in  thv  Ueiijn  of  Francitt  the  First;  such  as  Paulwt 
Joriuify  Arno/ff  Hit  hitf  (kmtiti  Kation  of  P«tulns  Afwili/ut,  Mart,  Lougeuit, 
De  Sn-reff  Mezeray  ^  ete.  Einen  Historiker  Namens  Mart.  Longeus 
habe  ich  nicht  finden  können.  M^zeray  kann  aus  chronologischen 
Gründen  nicht  nlä  (Jowfthrdniann  unserer  Dramatiker  in  Betracht  kommen; 
boi  Pauhis  Jovius  und  Jean  de  Serres  ist  der  Prozess  des  Admirals  nicht 
erwähnt:  der  Fortnctzer  des  Pauhis  Aeniilius  bietet  nur  eine  knappe 
Notiz,  weiclie  alle  die  autralligsten  Einzelheiten  unseres  Dramas  Ter- 
missen  lüsst,  cf.  Pauli  Aeniylii  Veronensis,  Jlistorici  Clnriss.  De  Rebus 
Oesti:^  Franconini  Libri  X.  Arnoldi  Ferroni  liurdigalensis  .  .  .  De  rebus 
item  ^estis  Oalloruni  libri  nuueiii.  Ilistoria  perducta  ^  Pharaniundo 
prinio  Francoruin  Kogo,  usquc  ad  Henriouni  secundum  Gallorum  Regem. 
Lutetiae  .  .  .     MDLXV;  Lib.  VIII  ful.  149. 

'  Cf.  Joan.  Sleidani,  De  Statu  Ueligionis  et  Keipublicae,  Carolo 
Quiiito,  Ciesare,  Coinincntani.  Argentorati  Anno  MCLV;  Lib.  XIII  fol, 
2()Sb  und  21 'Jb. 

■*  ('f.  Reruni  Onllicnruni  Comnientarii  ab  anno  Christi  MCCCCLXI 
ad  annuni  MDLXXX  .  .  .  Opus  posthunium  auotorc  Francisco  Belcario 
Peguilione  Metensi  Episcopo.    Lugduni  MDCXXV;  Lib.  XXII  55,  foL  717. 

^  Cf.  Les  Recherches  de  la  France  d^ Estienne  Pasquier  .  .  .  Aug^ 
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viele  merkwürdige  Einzelheiten,  welche  bei  den  Historikern 
fehlen,  können  sie  den  Mitteilungen  Pasquier  s  entnommen 
haben. 

Act  I:  In  einem  einleitenden  Gespräche  der  Höflinge 
Asall  und  Allegre  werden  die  Charaktereigenschaften  der 
beiden  Günstlinge  des  Königs  Franz  I.  von  Frankreich  ver- 
gleichend analysiert  —  des  Philij)  Chahot,  admiral  of  France, 
und  des  Duke  Montmorency,  constable  of  France.  Am  lau- 
testen wird  dabei  die  Gerechtigkeit  des  Admirals  gepriesen: 
He  truly  tvill  all  styles  deserve  /  Of  wise,  just,  (jood ;  a  man, 
both  soul  und  nerve  (p.  520**).  Der  König  selbst  ist  sehr 
erfreut,  dass  die  beiden  ihm  werten  Männer  sich  versöhnt 
haben;  aber  der  ehrgeizige  und  wankelmütige  Montmorency 
lässt  sich  bald  zu  neuen  Intriguen  gegen  den  Admiral  be- 
wegen. Er  veranlasst  den  König,  eine  der  Gerechtigkeit 
zuwiderlaufende  Verfügung  zu  treffen,  in  der  Hoffnung,  dass 
der  rechtliche  Chabot  protestieren  und  sich  dadurch  die 
Ungnade  des  Königs  zuziehen  werde.  Das  Känkespiel 
nimmt  einen  glatten  Verlauf:  Chabot  zerreisst  in  seiner 
Empörung  die  bereits  mit  der  Unterschrift  des  Königs  ver- 
sehene Urkunde.  Woher  die  Engländer  die  Thatsachen 
dieses  Aktes  genommen  haben,  weiss  ich  nicht:  an  freie 
Erfindung  ist  schwerlich  zu  denken.  Pasquier  gibt  keine 
Vorgeschichte,  nach  ihm  ist  der  launische  König  seines 
Günstlings  ohne  Grund  überdrüssig  geworden:  Le  Roy  ne 
croyoit  (pCen  luy  seul,  entre  cenx  qui  avoietU  son  oreille, 
Toutesfois  comme  les  opinions  des  Roys  se  changent  sans 
sgauoir  quelques-fois  pourquoy^  aussi  commen^a-il  auecques  le 
temps  de  se  lasser  de  luy^  et  en  fin  il  luy  despleut  tout  ä 
faxt  (1.  c.  fol.  472  B). 

Act  11:  Der  Höhepunkt  dieses  Aktes  ist  die  Unter- 
redung, in  welcher  der  König  selbst  sich  vergeblich  bemüht, 


mentees  en  ceste  derniere  edition  de  trois  Liures  entiers,  outre  plusieurs 
Chapitres  entrelassez  en  chacun  des  autres  Liuree,  tirez  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  de  TAutheur.  A  Paris  MDCXXI;  Liure  Sixiesme,  Chap.  IX: 
Du  procez  extraordhiairc  fnit,  j)remiercment  a  Mofsire  Philippe  Chabot 
Admiral  dv  France,  puitf  ä  Metfsire  Guillaume  Pouyet  Chancelier  (fol. 
472  flf.). 
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die  unürbittliclic  Gerechtigkeit  Chabot's  zu  erschüttern 
und  ihm  scliliesslicli  mit  einer  genauen  Prüfung  seiner  eige- 
nen Amtsfülirung  drolit.  Wiederholt  meinen  wir  in  diesem 
Gespräch  Bruchstücke  des  Pasquier' sehen  Berichtes  zu  er- 
kennen, nicht  nur  in  den  Gedanken,  sondern  selbst  in 
den  Worten: 


Kntrc  ceux  qui  ninnt  honnc 
jutrt  VH  acis  /Fntfi^oiif  /./  ho/tnc 
ij r ti cc^ f  Cf  fi(t  Mi'if^-irc  r/iilippa 
(liahdtf  et  nc  trouuc  Sv'nincur  de 
taut  ir  tempni-h)  n\j  ifrjudit  f/iti  (Ut 
upproche  noa  li^njiff  leqnel  ait  ei>tv 
t<ttit  chanjv  de  ifitjnitez  qnt 
erstuy,  Car  il  vtit(tit  Che ua Her 
de  i  *(i  r  f/  r  (' ,  A  d  m  i  r  n  /  df 
Fr a nee f  L i i  u t  e tt a h  t  7 v pie- 
ral  du  Ifttt/  fiic  juiya  rt  Duefn  dv 
litßuryotUfHr,  ('oHifvUhr  mi  Con- 
ii(  i/  Priiie,  ei  rn  outre  L i e  u - 
t  r  n  il  n  t  (f  e  n  r  r  n  l  dt  }f(tnti(  ur 
Ir  Dauphin  nux  OvHnrrnnmtn? 
de  PitHphine  rt  t/r  Sormundir 
(1.  C.  ]).  472  B). 

Na<'hdcm  l^mquiur  von  der 
Missstimiming  dcH  Könij?8  i^of^cn 
Cliubot  goR])r()chon  liut,  fährt  er 
fort,  in  unmittelbarem  AnsrIilusH 
an  die  oben  p.  .')3  eitierte  Stelle: 
De  mnnhre  fpt'rn  itmr  ndr 
iiHtnif  il  fr  mntarti  dt  h  niittrt 
t'tf  mtiintf  dr  ^r^  Jufft^^  ptmr  ///;/ 
eiftre  /tut  tfini  prvet  z  tj'tniortli- 
7iftire.  A  fp(oy  rAtlmirnl  m  rt- 
mettant  dtunnt  tttm  yt  kj'  ctntdtitn 
c't^t  ehob'e  dtinf/t  rt  Kifr  dt  yiidUtr' 
tt  San  Maiiftref  luy  reftpantiit  tVvnr 
fttt^on  fort  filiitrr,  um  e'tftuit  et 
t/ii'il  demandoitf  tt^nchtint  fn  Cf/i- 
Weimer  tfi  nttte,  t/u'if  nt  />//>/- 
itoit  tutrt  ftiitt  tiurunt 
h  r  I  ft  r  h  t\  n  v  *)  it*  f  h  i  t  n  f ,  //  v 
'/  i'  </  y  i  t  f  n  ji  ')  .V  tt  n  h  o  n  it  t  tt  r 
(1.  «'.) 


King.  (>f  all  that  er  er  itharcd 
in  my  free  t/rtices ,  ;  Von  IVtifip 
Chahotf  ft  metin  tjentteman,  /  Hart 
not  I  rtii^ed  you  tu  a  8Hpremtt!t 
hrdj  I  And  yiren  you  yrvatrr 
dif/nitiets  than  any?  .  .  .  Hart 
ntd  I  made  you  firnt  a  hnight  vf 
th e  (ir d v r ,  Th en  A dniiral 
of  France,  then  Connt  Byzan- 
tjrt',  Lordj  and  i ieut enant' 
tf  e  n  r  r  a  I  of  tdl  My  cvunirtf,  and 
eommand  of  liurtptndy;  /  Lirti- 
t  r  na  nt  -  y  e  n  r  ra  I  h'kffciw  of  my 
{>ttn,  Dauphin  and  heir,  and  vf 
tdl  Sormandy,  /  And  of  my  chiefiy 
h on o u r'd  pr i r y-co ti n  ci / ,  / 
.ind  Cftnnot  all  theve  powern  treiyh 
down  your  will  (p.  528  a) 

King.  Whtit  if  I  (Srant  out 
ni/tiintft  you  ft  etnnmii?i?ion,  Joind 
irith  tin  tj'trtun'tlinary  procesv,  j 
Tti  arrti^t,  tnid  put  you  in  Uiw*^ 
htindit  for  tritil'^  Chabot.  .  .  . 
/'//  (Hilurr  thr  ehancc,  t/ie  dicr 
ht  intj  iitpittrt ,  liepo;fed  in  dread' 
ltit{t  etotjiilrner  and  eon^cirncr, 
TItttt  tili  yourmoft  extrc- 
m r ,v  .v //(///  n r r e r  r e ach  /  Or 
t  o  m y  I ife,  m y  yoodf  or  fio- 
tttiur'ii  hreaeh  fp.  528b). 
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Sehr  bozoiclinend  für  dun  so  häufig  zu  bemerkenden 
Taktniangel  der  englischen  Dranuitiker,  für  ihre  bedenk- 
liclie  Neigung,  jeden  Eifect  unkünstlerisch,  olme  Schonung 
der  Harmonie  des  Ganzen,  auszunützen,  ist  das  Benehmen 
C'liabot's  in  dieser  Szene:  der  stolze,  selbstbewusste  Mann 
sclireit  im  Drama  wie  ein  pralileiischer  Grobian,  der  jede 
dem  Fürsten  schuldige  Kücksicht  vergisst  und  ihm  ein 
über  das  andere  Mal  versichert,  dass  seine  Verdienste  alle 
Gnadenbeweise  mehr  als  aufwögen. 

Der  König  beauftragt  den  Kanzler  Poyet  [Pasquier: 
Pouyetj  mit  der  Leitung  des  gegen  den  Admiral  anzu- 
strengenden Prozesses ;  Pasquier's  kurze  juristische  Be- 
merkung über  die  Ungewöhnlichkeit  dieses  Verfahrens  haben 
die  Dramatiker  nicht  verwertet. 

Act  III:  Die  den  grössten  Teil  dieses  Aktes  füllende 
Gerichtssitzung  ist  besonders  reich  an  auffälligen  Überein- 
stimmungen mit  Pasquier's  Bericht.  Der  Prodor-general^ 
der  von  dem  Kanzler  beeinflusste  öffentliche  Ankläger, 
welclier  Chabot  möglichst  schwarz  zu  machen  sucht,  bedient 
sich  oft  derselben  Worte  wie  Pasquier,  der  selbst  Bruch- 
stücke des  gegen  Chabot  gefällten  Urteils  citiert: 


fditcit  de  pltib'icu r^  i nf  i delitez , 
f1  ealo y (tute z  et  dcsoheiüsancca 
rnumt  fioiof ,  o  pj)  rc  s  ^  i  om?  (fr 
nobtrv  pduttrc  pcaplc^  foras  pic- 
hh'fjuc^,  ex <t  et  i a n ^  indius,  c o m- 
m  i Sit  io n  y ,  impresaioni>y  ifif/ntti- 
tude^,  c  ante  m  n  e  m  cnt  et  ynes- 
prisy  tunt  de  nos  commandemens, 
que  defenseSj  entreprises  sur  nostre 
a  lit  h  orit  e  f  et  untres  fdutes, 
ahuSf  et  imiluersations ,  crhnes 
et  delits  que  l'on  disoit  aitoir  este 
commis  et  perpetrez  pur  Philippes 
CJtithot  (^C.  SriiHdir  /aisotis  que 
)ious  aiunis  dit  et  dec/are,  dittotis 
et  dechtnois  ieelny  C/iahot  estre 
(ittaiut  et  eoHiKiincH^  nuf/^  indiie- 
ment,    ilticitement ^    iniustement   et 


To  the  fvul  outruf/es  so  riolent, 
l< t  US  add  his  c o  m  »i  i ssio  n s 
ffrauted  out  of  his  own  presumed 
auth  or  it  y  y  his  majestij  neither 
iti/ormed  or  res  pect  ed ;  his  dis- 
loyal t  i  e  s  ^  i nfi d elit  ies f  con- 
tempts^  opp  r  e s  s  i o n  s ,  extor- 
tions,  u'ith  innumerahle  ahuses^ 
offeuces^  and  forfeits,  hoth  to  his 
majesty's  ynost  royal person^crowiif 
(uid  di«/nity  (p.  .58.5  a). 


In  the  nej't  place j  I  will  relate  . . 
Jiis  most  crnel  exactions  upon 
the  suhject  .  .  .  In  the  year  15S6 
and  :i7,  this  oppressory  and  this 
i'.rt  ort  ioner,  u  n  der  p  r  e  text  of 
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hin  (lue  i axatton,heing  ad- 
miralf  impoaed  upon  cer^ 
tat  n  fish  ernien  .  .  who,  poor 
JohrnSf  ivere  embarked  upon  the 
coast  of  No r m a n d y,  andfishintf 
there  for  her  ring  8  .  .  .,  he  im- 
poaedj  I  aatfy  iweniy  tsou»,  and 
upon  crery  boat  8 ix  lirres, 
0  intolvrablc  exactioti  !  (p.  534  b). 


infidelnncntf  confrf-  hd  (hffcnccit 
par  noua  de  nostre  hvuchv  a  hty 
faiteiff  et  par  impretsaion  ei  force 
publique,  ifoua  ombr e  d e  aon 
A d m i r a  u t e  fd\t uoirj  pris  et 
exlye  ^s  anneea  mit  cinq 
ce Hb'  t  re nie  et  s ix  ,  et  f  re nte 
et  aept f  v i  n  yt  aolif  aar  l e s 
peacheura  de  la  cotfte  de 
No  r  m  a  n  d  i  e ,  qui  ea  dicies  unneea 
on t  eate  ti ux  hur a n y u i ts onny 
et  la  somme  de  six  Haren 
a u r  c h a c u n  hatten  u  qui  estoit 
alle  aux  macqueraux  etc.  (1.  c. 
fol.  47HB). 

Dass  unter  den  Sünden  des  Admirals  auch  seine  Undank- 
barkeit gegen  den  König  angeführt  ist,  veranlasst  Pasquier 
zu  einer  ironischen  Glosse :  Le  Cliancelier  ne  trouuant  grand 
sHJect  de  condamnatioii  e7i  VAdmiral  fut  contrainet  de  cotter 
noimelle  qxutlM  de  crime  eu  luy,  eomme  dHngratitude. 
Vice  orayement  (jue  Vo7i  ahhorre  naturellement,  mais  [Htur 
lequel  on  nc  fit  iamais  le  procez  extra ordinaire  ä  vn  komme 
(fol.  47;^  (').  Auf  Pasquier  s  Betonung  dieser  Absurdität 
des  Arrest  ist  es  wohl  zurückzuführen,  dass  sich  auch  der 
rroctor-f/eneral  wortreich  über  Chabot's  Undankbarkeit  ent- 
setzt und  ihn  sehliesslicli  mit  dem  undankbaren  Brutus,  dem 
Mörder  (-lesars,  vergh^iclit.  Ausserdem  ist  zu  bemerken, 
dass  er  in  den  Thatsachen  seiner  Anklage  nicht  über  die 
Punkte  hinausgeht,  welche  in  den  von  Pasquier  citierten 
Sätzen  des  Arrest  angeführt  sind.  Was  er  sonst  gegen 
Chabot  vorbringt,  seine  Invektive  gegen  Chabot's  Pracht- 
liebe und  Hochmut  (p.  5:^^''),  halte  ich  für  rhetorische  Phrasen, 
für   eine  unhistorische  Zugabe   der  englischen   Dramatiker. 

Die  Meinungsäusserung  der  nach  der  Anklage  von 
dem  (lianfellor  Ix'fragton  leichter  scheint  auch  Pasquier 
entlehnt  zu  sein  : 


(>n  troiine  .  .  .  7///  rftf  ehoi-e 
ynimlement  remurquahlv,  en  tout 
le  prorez  nul  artich  par  lequd 
on  hnj  importui^l  crime  defelonnie 


Iht  Judge.  My  hnl,  the  crime» 
uryed  hrre  for  ua  io  cetUfure  .... 
7Vi  nie  ifrem  tiranye  .  .  .,  For  all 
that  law  can  take  into  her  power  / 
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et  leze  Majestif  ains  quelques  exac- 
tions  indu^ment  par  luy  faites  sur 
quelques  pescheurs  (fol.  472  D). 


To  sentence,  is  thc  exaction  of  the 
ßshermen. 

2nd.  Ju.    Here    is    no   majesty 
violated  (p.  536  a). 


Der  erzürnte  Kanzler  ändert  den  Wortlaut  des  Proto- 
kolKs  und  erzwingt  durch  Drohungen  die  Unterschrift  der 
anderen  Richter,  doch  protestieren  diese  beim  Unterschreiben 
selbst  durch  einen  graphischen  Kniff  gegen  eine  solclie 
Vergewaltigung  —  alles  in  vollkommener  Übereinstimmung 
mit  Pasquier's  Bericht: 


Auant  que  l' Arrest  fust  sit/ne, 
le  Rapporteur  du  procez  luy  cn 
apporta  la  minutef  non  pour  lu 
corriyer  tout  d  fuit,  mais  hien 
pour  roir  s*U  y  auoit  quelques 
obntissions  pur  in(iduerience,  Tou- 
tesfois  pour  contenter  son  ophiion, 
se  donnant  pleine  carriere  ^  le 
chanye  seien  que  sa  passion  le 
partoU,  et  estant  de  ceste  fagon 
rudoube,  Venuoye  ä  tous  les  autres 
Conseillers  pour  le  soubsiyner, 
Ce  que  du  commencement  ils  refu- 
serent  de  faire  ^  mais  les  violentant 
d^une  continue.f  et  de  menaces  es- 
trangeSf  ils  fiirent  contraints  de 
luy  obeir,  Voire  que  l'rn  d'eux 
meit  au  dessous  de  son  seinif^  vn 
petit  V,  du  commencementf  H  vers 
la  fin  vn  I,  ces  deux  lettres  iointes 
ensemble  faisans  vn  VI,  pour 
denoter  qu'il  l*auoit  siyne  par 
contrainte  (fol.  473  A). 

Der  Admiral  wird  zum  Tode  verurteilt. 

Act  IV:  Mit  Befriedigung  vernimmt  der  König  das 
Ergebnis  des  Prozesses.  Jetzt,  nachdem  ihm  sein  Wunsch 
erfüllt,  der  auf  seine  Rechtlichkeit  pochende  Chabot  in  einen 
von  der  Schärfe  des  Gesetzes  getroffenen  Sünder  verwandelt 
worden  ist,  welcher,  wie  der  Kanzler  beteuert,  der  schimpf- 


OhanccUor.  lieporter  of  the 
process  j  show  the  schedule  .  .  . 
1 8t.  Ju.  No  altering  it  in  us, 
2nd.  Ju.  Far  be  it  front  us,  sir, 
Chan.  .  .  .  TIte  kiny  shall  know  / 
Yvu  slifiht  a  duty  to  his  will  and 
safety.  /  Give  nie  your  pen;  it 
must  be  capitaL  Ist.  Ju.  Make 
what  you  please,  my  lord;  our 
dooni  shall  stand»  Chan.  Thus  I 
subsc7'ibe:  now,  at  your  perilSf 
follow.  Both.  PerilSf  my  lard? 
threats  in  the  kincfs  free  justice  ?  .  . 
Ist.  Ju.  Subscribe;  it  niatters  no- 
thing,  being  cofustrain^d.  /  On  this 
side  [V],  *  and  on  this  side,  this 
capital  I,  ,'  Both  which  together 
put,  import  piain  VI,  /  And  wit- 
ness  we  are  forced  (p.  536  b). 


»  Fehlt  in  Shepherd's  Text. 
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liclistt'ii  Vergelifii  überfüiirt  wcrtlon  konnte,  ist  der  König 
bereit,  Gnade  für  Ixeclit  ergehen  zu  lassen :  vor  versam- 
meltem Hofe  verzeiht  er  dem  Admiral,  und  setzt  ihn  wieder 
in  all  seine  Würden  ein.  Aber  der  sich  unschuldig  fühlende 
Mann  will  nichts  von  Verzeihung  hören :  in  eindrucksvoller, 
knapper  Rede  betont  er,  dass  ihm  weder  eine  verräterische 
Handlung  noch  eine  Majestätsbeloidigung  nachgewiesen 
werden  konnte.  Auch  für  diese  schöne  Szene  scheint  Pas- 
quier  den  Stoff  geliefert  zu  haben: 


l,e  Jfoy  Ic  t)i(t/i<ht  t/ucrir  par 
iliHO'S  foy^  et  ^7///^•  r^v/"  fle  Ji/uif 
/(ftit/b'  prujutf,  lut/  (lief.  J'our  nni- 
tcnttr  i'ottrr  (tpinion  i  'nif  ßtict 
fairr  roifirr  pt'ttaz,  d  nrrz  rni 
Ic  8UC('(Z  '/u'rn  iNKz  tH  pour 
trup  roHii  rroh'(  :  }fuint<  /intit  ir 
rri(X  ciDttnitvr  hl  miimn,  rt  fi'vfn 
pi.'i\^s<uirt'  ahi!<ßhir  rtiuf'  r<t't<(hli/' 
m  ^V  (titt  (]n'rittiiz  aypaniiiinit 
/'(irrttfl.  A  fp«'if  i'Afh)iira/  n- 
ptirtit ;  l*tmr  h  imihin- ,  Sin\  ii 
/uiir  I>iv>'  fju'rn  Und  man  pnn'rz 
U  iCii  n  vn  ^cO  moi  *U  fdonnU 
tpn-  i'tnji'  rovnnifv  f  ou.  rou/if 
cnmmfttrr  coutrv  rostrc  Mtiiri>ff' 
( fol.  47:J  f.). 


King,  fio  to  the  captahi  uf  mtf 
f/iiant,  iui'l  iviH  hhn  /  To  afUmi 
ßiif  voH'hmntl  prhonvr  to  mv  in' 
iitanthj  <p.  539  b).  .  .  .  Mjß  lonf 
mlmh'ttly  YoH  nuvU-  it  your  iicttire 
fo  harr  ihis  Irin/  That  latv  huih 
pttif.s'ff  upoH  f;oH ;  j  Ami  now  you 
frei  ho IV  vu/'h  iit  tvo  mnch  faith  I 
Antf  jUittd'tj  of  tjour^teff,  as  if 
yttur  hnatft  j  UV-rr  proof  'tjainst 
nll  inriiifioN  .  .  .  thtrc  renuiini*  / 
That  now  ur  fi-rrt'  our  oirn  frer 
jffcaifurr;  thercforty  /  By  that  mo9t 
ahb'o/ntc  pou-vr,  ivith  ivhich  alt 
rif/ht  '  Tatif  in  my  hantJg,  the»e 
it?i<uit\  tunit' ,  (ifi'f  chanffOif,  "  / 
hrtr,  in  var  of  tili  fhcse,  partlon 
aU  i  Yoio'  faults  an'.J  forfvitg, 
trhatdoenr  antnimlf  ;  Ayain  ad- 
ranciwif  and  ttttahfitthiny  .  Your 
ptri-'cn  in  a///uhiri''is  a/thtit  aiate  / 
T'ffit  n'cr  ytu  tnjoy'tf  hrfurr  th*at- 
t'iintiir  .  .  .  Chabot.  Yoti  cunnut 
/>!iri/un  nh ,  ^'/>•  (p.  540 aj  .  .  . 
I'fff  i((ini  uf  all  yonr  fcatWd  as- 
.-id'tnt  JH'hitf,  With  all  the  nudicc 
nj  niy  (•/•////r.v  onthl  urtfv,  j  ihr  ft' 
lo}fi,  ur  hnrt  tif  ^acred  jHttcrr 
(p.  5401)). 

Diese  unerwartete  Antwort  Chabot's  veranlasst  den 
König,  genaue  Erkundigungen  übt^r  <len  (iang  der  Gerichts- 
verhantilung  einzuziehen.  Her  Kanzler  wird  (»ntlarvt,  Cha- 
bot glänzend  gerechtfertigt.    Bei  dieser  Enthüllung  erhalten 
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wir  den  sichersten  Beweis,  dass  die  englischen  Dramatiker 
in  der  That  Pasquier's  „Recherches"  benützt  haben.  Gegen 
die  Beweiskraft  der  bisher  betonten,  gewiss  schon  höchst 
auffälligen  Übereinstimmungen  könnte  allenfalls  das  Be- 
denken erhoben  werden,  dass  sie  vorwiegend  sachlicher  Art 
und  somit  vielleicht  durch  die  Annahme  einer  gemeinsamen 
Quelle  zu  erklären  wären.  Noch  überzeugender  würden 
allerdings  ganz  ausserhalb  der  Thatsachen  liegende  Ähn- 
lichkeiten sein  —  vollkommen  zweifellos  würde  uns  die 
Benützung  der  „Kecherchcs"  dann  werden,  wenn  wir  selb- 
ständige Ausdrücke  und  Kellexionen  des  Franzosen  in  den 
Versen  der  Engländer  wiederfinden  könnten  —  und  solch 
unwiderlegliches  Beweismaterial  liefern  uns  eben  diese 
letzten  Szenen  des  4ten  Aktes!  Bei  Pasquier  lesen  wir: 
Le  Boy  .  .  commenra  .  .  .  de  se  courroucer  contre  le  Chauce- 
Her  (jiii  luy  auoit  promis  monts  et  meriieilles  (fol.  473  D) 
—  im  Drama  sagt  der  König:  And  was  this  all /  The  nionn- 
tains  and  the  maroels  promised  nie  .  .  .?  (p.  541*").  An 
den  Sturz  des  wohldienerischen ,  die  Wahrheit  der  Gunst 
des  Königs  opfernden  Kanzlers  knüpft  Pasquier  folgende 
Moral:  Je  vous  ay  recite  deux  Ilistoires  dont  ponrre^  re- 
cueillir  deux  lerons:  IJtme  qiie  quelque  commission  qu*vH 
Jage  reroiue  de  sufi  Prince^  il  doH  tousiours  huter  ä  la 
Justice,  et  )wn  anx  passions  de  celuy  qni  le  inet  en  wniire, 
leqnel  reueuant  auec  le  teinps  ä  son  mieux  penser y  se  repent 
apres  de  sn  sof(d<nnetS^  et  revoynoist  tont  a  loisir  celuy  estre 
indigne  de  porter  le  tiltre  de  Juge,  qui  a  ahuse  de  sa  con- 
science  pour  luy  complaire  (fol.  474  C)  —  eine  Lehre,  welche 
im  Drama  der  König  den  von  ihm  als  Richter  des  Kanzlers 
aufgestellten  Männern  einschärft:  Be  you  two  join'd  in  the 
commission,  I  And  nothing  urged  hut  justly,  of  me  learning  / 
This  one  more  lesson  out  of  the  cvents  /  Of  these  affairs  now 
past:  that  uhatsoever  /  Charge  or  com missions  judges  have 
front  us^  I  They  ever  male  their  uim  ingenuous  justice,  I  Not 
partial  for  rrwurd,  or  sweUlng  farour,  To  which,  if  your 
king  steer  you,  spare  to  nhey\!  For  when  his  trouhled  tüood 
is  clear  and  calm,  '  He  will  repent  that  hc  pursucd  his  rage,  I 
Before  his  pious  law,   and  hold  that  judge  ■  Unworthy  of  his 
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place  that  Icts  his  reusitre  ■  Float  in  the  tcaves  of  an 
imagined  favoiirj  Thls  shipwracks  in  the  haven^  and 
but  wounds  I  Their  con seien  ces  that  soothe  the  soon-ehh'd 
humonrs  '  Of  their  incefised  hing  (p.  543*).  Der  ganze  Ge- 
dankengang und  zum  Teil  die  Worte  sind  Pasquier*s  Eigen- 
tum. Noch  mehr  —  auch  zu  den  Metaphern  am  Schlüsse 
der  königlichen  Rede  wurde  der  englische  Dichter  angeregt 
durch  einen  unmittelbar  vor  der  oben  citierten  Stelle 
stehenden  Satz  Pasquier's:  Belle  leron  ä  toxtt  Jnge  pour 
demeurer  en  sog,  et  ne  laisser  fluctuer  sa  ronscienee  de- 
dans  les  vagues  d'*vne  imaginaire  faneur^  qui  pour 
fin  de  Jeu  le  suhmerge  (fol.  474). 

Act  V  zeigt  uns  die  Bestrafung  des  ungerechten 
Richters  und  den  friedlichen  Tod  des  Admirals,  dessen 
Lebenskraft  durch  seine  Verurteilung  gebrochen  worden 
war.  In  der  Rode  des  dmi  Kanzler  anklagenden  Advo- 
katen, der  besonderen  Nachdruck  auf  die  Bedrohung  und 
Vergewaltigung  der  Richter  legt  (p.  546**),  und  in  dem 
Wortlaut  des  Richtspruches  (j).  547'*)  bemerken  wir  noch 
manche  Übereinstimmung  mit  Pasquier's  Text ;  die  pathetische, 
den  Charakter  des  Königs  und  des  Admirals  verklärende 
Sterbeszene  hingegen  ist  von  den  Engländern  frei  komponiert, 
Pasquier  bot  ilmen  nur  die  Thatsache:  Le  coup  toutesfois 
du  premier  arrest  Vrhera  de  teile  ftiron  fjuUl  ne  suruesquit 
pas  longuement  (fol.  174  A).  Verurteilt  wurde  Chabot  im 
Februar  1511,  gestorbiMi  ist  er  am  1.  Juni  15-13. 

Meine  Annahme,  dass  Pasquier s  „Recherches*  die 
Hauptquelle  der  englischen  Dramatiken  waren,  glaube  ich 
auf  festen  Grund  gestellt  zu  habiai.  Nicht  minder  sicher 
ist,  dass  sie  nebenbei  auch  noch  andt^re  Berichterstatter  zu 
Rat  gezogen  haben:  Montmorency,  der  im  Drama  schliess- 
lich wieder  der  eifrigste  Fürspiecher  (.'habot's  wird,  ist  bei 
Pasquier  nur  genannt  (fol.  171  A);  auch  manche  Einzel- 
heit^ weist  uns  auf  andere  (Quellen  In'n,  die  ich  nicht  näher 
bestimmen  kann,  und  die  für  die  ilanpthandlung  nur  neben- 

*  Cf.  oben  pp.  ">:{,  h\  ((Jount  litfztnun^). 
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sächliche  Bedeutung  haben  können.  Merkwürdiger  ist  die 
Teränderung,  welche  die  Engländer  mit  der  für  Chabot  ein- 
tretenden Frau  vorgenommen  haben.  Pasquier  hat  diesen 
w^eiblichen  Einfluss  totgeschwiegen;  die  Historiker  melden 
übereinstimmend,  dass  die  Geliebte  des  Königs,  die  Duchesse 
d'Estampes,  ihre  einflussreiche  Stimme  zu  Gunsten  des  Ad- 
mirals  erhob;  im  Drama  ist  es  die  Königin  selbst,  die  sich 
aus  Chabot's  Feindin  in  seine  Verteidigerin  verwandelt 
(Act  III  p.  533**).  Ich  möchte  diesen  Personenwechsel 
Chapman  zuschreiben  —  er,  den  die  Geliebte  eines  anderen 
französischen  Königs  bereits  einmal  in  unangenehmen  Kon- 
flikt mit  dem  Censor  gebracht  hatte  (cf.  oben  p.  31),  mochte 
wohl  nichts  mehr  mit  diesen  gefährlichen  Damen  zu  thun 
haben. 

Die  Handlungen  und  Reden  der  beiden  Gestalten, 
welchen  die  Umstimmung  der  Königin  und  des  Konnetabels 
gelingt,  der  Gattin  Chabot's  und  ihres  Vaters,  haben  die 
englischen  Dichter  vermutlich  ganz  in  ihrer  eigenen  Phan- 
tasie gefunden. 

MAY-DAY.» 

Eine  sehr  unerfreuliche  Posse,  welche  durch  aufdring- 
liehe Nachahmung  einiger  Situationen  der  Shake- 
speare'schen  Lustspiele  nicht  besser  geworden  ist.  Gleich 
in  der  ersten  Szene  tinden  wir  fremdes  Gut:  der  alte  Lo- 
renzo,  welcher  Franceschina,  die  Gattin  des  Prahlhanses  Quin- 
tiliano,  begehrt,  wiederholt  für  sich  ein  von  ihm  zu  Ehren 
des  jungen  Weibchens  verfasstes  Gedicht,  der  ihn  be- 
lauschende Angelo  begleitet  jede  Zeile  mit  einem  spöttischen 
Commentar  (p.  275'')  —  genau  wie  die  Bemerkungen  des 
sich  allein  glaubenden  Dumaine,  der  die  Reize  seiner  Dame 
preist,  von  dem  lauschenden  Riron  mit  ironischen  Rand- 
glossen versehen  werden  (LLL  IV,  3,  83  ff.).  In  dem  sich 
anschliessenden  Gespräch  zwischen  Lorenzo  und  Angelo  hat 
Chapman    dem    alten  Narren   einige    Phrasen  Dumaine's  in 

»  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  275  fiF.;   gedruckt  1611.     Fleay  I  57:  *Acted  at 
the  Blackfriars*  .  .  .  /  suppose,  c,  1601, 
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den  Mund  gelogt .  ^  Die  Vorschriften,  welche  der  miles 
gloriosKs  Qnintiliano  diin  Tölpel  Innocentio  für  das  Benehmen 
im  ordlnary^  im  Speiseliaus,  giel)t  (I  2,  p.  279  f.)  —  sie 
werden  niclit  nur  für  uns  wie  eine  Parodie  der  Lehren  des 
Polonius  klingen,  höchst  wahrscheinlich  hat  auch  Chapnian 
an  die  eindrucksvolle  iFamlet-Scene  gedacht  (I  3,  55  ff.),* 
Die  Kui)plerin  Temperance,  welche  der  vermeintlichen  Lu- 
creiia  ihre  Verehrer  herzählt,  Lucretia,  die  nichts  von  ihnen 
wissen  will  (II  1,  p.  281)''),  können  schlechte  Kopien  von 
Nerissa  und  l^ortia  sein  (Merch.  I  2).  Innocentio,  der  von 
Giovenelle,  einem  anderen  Schüler  Quintiliano's,  beleidigt, 
geschlagen  worden  ist,  fordert  seinen  Gegner  in  einem  seines 
Erachtens  sehr  scharfen  Briefe  (Sliglit,  I  think  I  have 
peppered  kirn  III  4,  p.  295"),  in  dem  jedes  Wort  seine  Feig- 
heit und  seine  Angst  verrät  —  dieser  Brief  ist  eine  noch 
gesteigerte  Imitation  der  vorsichtigen,  für  Viola  bestimmten 
Forderung  des  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  auf  deren  Schärfe 
der  Verfasser  auch  sehr  stolz  ist  {[  tvarravt  there's  vinegar 
and  pcpprr  in't  Tw.  111   4,   IfxS). 

Das  Liebespaar  Aemilia  und  Aurelio  und  der  zwischen 
ihnen  vermittelnde  Lodovieo,  welcher  der  Vetter  des  Mäd- 
chens und  der  Freund  des  Jünglings  ist  —  bei  Chapman, 
für  den  der  Trojanische  Sagenkreis  eine  besondere  An- 
ziehungskraft besitzen  musste,  denken  wir  bei  diesem  Trio 
sofort  an  Cressida  und  Troilus  und  Pandarus.  Shakespeare 
und  Chaucer  boten  ihm  Versionen  der  berühmten  Liobesgc- 
schichte,  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  hatte  unser  Dramatiker 
die  ('haucer'sche  Dichtung  im  Gedächtniss.  Aurelio  filllt  vor 
Lit^besschmerz  in  Ohhmacht  und  wird  in  diesem  Zustande 
von  Lodovico  gefunden,  der  ihn  schilt,  ermuntert  und  ihm 
seine  Vermittel unir  vcrspiicbt  (T  I,  p.  277*"  f.).  Shakespeare 
hat  kein(^  ähnliche  Szene,  wohl  aber  Chaucer:  in  seinem 
Epos  überrascht  Pandnrns  den  in  sein  Liebesleid  versunkenen 

^  Ijoroiizo  8(i<jt :  (ty  iii'Unn  tu--  thtif  .  .  .  lnH  untl  ///<///,  likc  a  cedar 
Ip.  27«»b),  wie  I)innuin('  von  soinor  Knto  j:('sa«:t  lintto:  as  fair  tut  day 
(v.  IM)),  f/.<  ifprlff/if  ns  lln   ctdtir  (  v.  xO). 

*  \Var<l  II  *JS  sprirlit  V(»n  i(iii>t'ttiont:  of  jihrtii^ai  from  Hamlet ;  ein 
Citat  ist  mir  in  dieBoin  Stü<'k  nicht  Mufgefnncn. 
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Freund,  Troilus  liegt  ganz  still,  als  ob  er  tot  wäre,  Pan- 
darus  ruft  ihn  ins  Leben  zurück,  verspottet  ihn  und  ver- 
spricht ihm  schliesslich  bei  seiner  Base  Cryseyde  für  ihn 
zu  werben  (cf.  Morris  vol.  JV  p.  130  ff.;  Lib.  I  st.  79  ff.). 
Bei  Shakespeare  ist  von  einem  Briefe  der  Cressida  an 
Troilus  nicht  die  Itede;  Lodovico  dringt  in  Aemilia,  ihrem 
verzweifelnden  Liebhaber  einen  Brief  zu  schreiben  (II  1,  p. 
282*),  weil  Chaucer's  Cryseyde  von  Pandarus  bestimmt  wurde, 
Troilus  mit  einem  Briefe  zu  beglücken  (ib.  p.  201  f.;  Lib.  II 
st.  172  ft"). 

Im  Übrigen  ist  die  dürftige,  aus  verbrauchten  Motiven 
zusammengesetzte  Handlung  wohl  Chapman's  eigene  Com- 
position.  * 

THE  WIDOW'S  TEARS.2 

Eudora,  die  reiche  und  stolze  Wittwe  eines  Grafen, 
hat  gelobt,  ihrem  Gatten  keinen  Nachfolger  zu  geben; 
gleichwohl  erklärt  der  junge  Tharsalio  zuversichtlich,   dass 


'  Bei  Fleny  lesen  wir  in  dem  Artikel  über  George  Whetstone's  'Pro- 
mos and  Cassandra*  (vol.  II  p.  274):  Thits  play  .  .  .  containa  a  sccnc,  V.  5 
(in  Fit'itt  P(iri)  iitUit^ed  iu  CJiapman's  ^Mm/ihn/.  In  dieser  Scenc  wird 
Orymball  von  den  Schelmen  liowke  und  Rosko  geprellt,  seine  Börse 
wird  ihm  gestohlen,  seine  Zähne  werden  einer  sehr  schmerzhaften 
Reinigung  unterworfen,  und  schliesslicli  wird  ihm  ein  Abführmittel  bei- 
gebracht (cf.  Hazlitt'ö  'Shakespeare'«  Library*,  London  1875;  Part  II, 
vol.  II  p.  255  tf.).  So  tief  ist  Chapman's  Komik  denn  doch  an  keiner 
Stelle  des  *May-Duy*  gesunken,  er  hat  nichts  ähnliches. 

2  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  307  (f.;  gedruckt  1612.  Fleay  I  Ol  :  Was  acted 
<it  liiickfriara  c.  160.'»^  ttnd  itftvnvanh  at  Whitcß'idrt:  .  .  .  l'Jiere  /V  not 
a  line  in  it  irhidt  implica  u  latir  dtitc  tJian  1605.  Des  weiteren  be- 
merkt Fleay  1.  c. :  77/r  plat/  tnny  he  a  jtfmofml  satirf.  In  I.  1  tJtc 
dniirinf/  iip  in  (t  hm^kctf  tind  Irttinf/  'rii(irt?(di(t  Jkuuj  ^for  all  tßie  ivittf  in 
tlic  toten  to  {</i(.ot  <it\  tf(mi>  jirr^onal.  Fleay  ist  hier  auf  falscher  Fährte, 
die  betreffende  Stelle  unseres  Dramas  enthält  eine  Anspielung  auf  ein 
verunglücktes  Liebesabenteuer  des  Zauberers  Virgilius,  wie  es 
in  dem  englischen  cliap-book  von  dem  Loben  dieses  grossen  Schwarz- 
künstlers zu  lesen  wnr  und  ist,  in  dem  Abschnitte  überschrieben:  Iloice 
thv  (lentijl  u'onian  pullal  rppc  Virffilim^f  and  lanvc  ifhc  let  fit/m  hanije  in 
th(  hatih't  irlifn  hr  ira.^-  hälfe  iray  r/i  to  /lyr  icf/inharc,  and  lioivc  ihc 
proflr   irondtrcd   and   mokcd   bym    (cf.  Early  Kn^i^lish    Prosc  Romances, 
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es ihm  gelingen  werde,  ihre  Gunst  zu  gewinnen.  Er  drängt 
sich  der  Gräfin  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  in  den  Weg  —  im 
übrigen  ist  seine  erfolgreiche  VVerbemethode  genügend  cha- 
rakterisiert in  seiner  cynisclien  Anweisung,  wie  Frauen  zu 
gewinnen  seien :  TItis  is  the  way  onH,  hoil  their  appetites  to 
a  füll  height  of  Inst;  and  then  take  them  down  in  the  nick 
(III  1,  p.  323*).  Dass  Chapman  bei  dem  Entwürfe  dieses 
Teiles  seines  Planes  an  Shakespeare's  „Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  dachte,'  ist  wohl  möglich,  die  Ähnlichkeit  liegt  je- 
doch ganz  auf  der  Oberfläche. 

Sehr  empört  hat  sich  Cynthia,  die  Schwägerin  des  un- 
gestümen Werbers,  die  Gattin  seines  Bruders  Lysander, 
über  die  Charakterschwäche  der  Eudora  geäussert  —  hoch 
und  theuer  schwört  sie,  dass  sie  selbst  als  Wittwe  nie 
einen  zweiten  Gatten  genommen  haben  würde  (III  1,  p.  323*). 
Gleichwohl  beschliesst  Lysander,  dessen  Eifersucht  Tharsalio 
durch  einige  boshafte  Bemerkungen  gereizt  hat,  ihre  Witt- 
wentreue  auf  die  Probe  zu  stellen:  er  verreist  und  lässt 
das  Gerücht  aussprengen,  dass  er  auf  dieser  Reise  ermordet 
worden  sei.    Cynthia's  Jammer  ist  grenzenlos,  sie  folgt  der 

od.  by  W™.  J.  Thoms,  2«^.  Ed.  London  1858  ;  vol.  II.  p.  35  f.).  Thar- 
snlio  prahlt  mit  seiner  Schutzgottin  Confidencv^  deshalb  erinnert  ihn  sein 
Brudor  Lysander  spöttisch  an  die  blinde  Zuversicht  und  die  Blamage  des 
Zauberers:  But  if  thiat  ih'ity  shouUl  draiv  yon  np  in  a  basket  to  your 
connfn!if*i<  u'inthni\  and  tin  rv  Irt  you  hamj  for  all  Ihe  icita  in  the  town 
to  slnutt  at;  hoiv  thni  (p.  H()8b)P  Yirgilius  rftcht  sich,  indem  er  alle 
Feuer  Kom^s  auslöscht  und  verkünden  lässt,  dass  nur  an  einem  Körper- 
teil der  Dame,  die  ihn  zum  Besten  hatte,  Feuer  angezündet  werden 
könne.  Auch  diese  in  den  beiden  folgenden  Abschnitten  des  chap-hook 
erzählte  Perfidie  des  Zauberers  ist  in  unserem  Drama  erwähnt  —  Thar- 
salio droht  seiner  ihn  neckenden  Schwägerin:  //  tthall  go  hard  but  Pll 
tnakr  my  rotuftatit  tti^ftfr  act  att  famoHs  a  ncnie  as  Virt/H  did  his  miiftrfas, 
who  raiwfd  all  the  firr  in  Romc  tn  fail,  tfo  that  mme  could  light  a  toreh 
hut  at  her  no^r  (I  4,  p.  313  b).  Es  ist  das  einer  der  nicht  häufigen 
Fälle,  in  donon  sich  ein  engÜBcher  Dramatiker  anständiger  aulidrückt 
als  sein  Ocwährsniann.  Dass  Vir^iFs  Korb- Abenteuer  und  Reine  Rache 
besonders  beliebte  Kpisoden  seiner  Historie  waren,  wird  auch  dadurch 
bewiesen,  dass  zwei  Holzschnitte  in  einem  der  alten  Drucke  gerade 
diese  beiden  Ereignisse  zur  Darstellung  bringen  (cf.  Thoms  1.  o.  Introd. 
p.  \1). 

'  Cf.  Rapp.  p.  13. 
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Leiche  ihres  Oatten  in  die  Gruft  und  will  das  Grabgewölbe 
nicht  mehr  verlassen.  Der  trostlosen  Wittwe  in  der  Gruft 
nähert  sich  ihr  Gatte  Lysander  als  Versucher,  in  der  Maske 
eines  Soldaten  (IV  2,  p.  328*)  —  mit  dieser  Szene  lenkt 
Chapman,  wie  längst  erkannt  worden  ist,*  in  das  Fahr- 
wasser einer  berühmten  alten  Anekdote  ein,  in  die  Ge- 
schichte der  Matrone  von  Ephesus,  wie  sie  Petronius 
Arbiter  erzählt  hat,  in  seinem  „Satiricon"  cap.  CXI  f.: 
Eumolpus  enarrat  historiam  de  matrona  Epheslna,  Abgesehen 
davon,  dass  im  Drama  der  verkleidete  Gatte  selbst  der  Ver- 
führer ist,  hat  sich  Chapman  dem  Bericht  des  Petronius  so 
eng  angeschlossen,  dass  sich  manchmal  der  Wortlaut  des 
Lateiners  in  seinem  Text  erkennen  lässt,  wie  z.  B.  an 
folgenden  Stellen: 

Quintum  jam  diem  aine  alimento  Ero  (die  Dienerin  der  Cynthia). 

tmhehal  (cap.  CXIJ.  Flve  days  thiia   haiJi  alte   wabted, 

and  not  once  ^citsoned  her  palate 

in'th    thc   taste  of  meat  (p.  328  b) 

MileSf   qui  cruces  aervabutf   ne  Lys.    1  am   sentinelf   /  Set   in 

quin  ad  aepulturam  corpora  detra-  thits  hallow'd  place  to  .  ,  ,  aave  tUe 

heret  (ib.).  hodicb-  ...(>/  crucißed  offeiiderSf 

that  910  friendb-   ',   May  hear  them 
Itencc  to  honour*d  hurial  (ib.). 
[Mileif]  coepit  hortari  lugcntenif  Lys.    lieat  not  the  sendet etfn  air 

ne  persereraret  in  dolore  ttuper-  tcith  needless  cries^  f  lianeful  to 

racuoy   et  nihil  profnluro  yemitu  life    and   bootleaa    to    the  dead.  / 

pectus  diduceret :  oynnium  cundem  Thib-  /V  thc  inti  ivhere  all  Deuca- 

exitum  etfse,  sed  et  idem  dofnicilium  lion'a  race,  j  Sooner  or  later,  muat 

(ib.).  take    up   thvir  lodyiny  (p.  329a). 

Lysander  bringt  den  trauernden  Frauen  Lebensmittel 
und  veranlasst  zuerst  die  Dienerin  Ero  zum  Essen  und 
Trinken,  diese  überredet  die  Herrin,  Cynthia's  Lebenslust 
erwacht   und  Lysander  wird,   zu  seinem  bitteren  Schmerz, 

*  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  65;  Eduard  Orisebaoh  *Die  treulose  Wittwe, 
eine  chinesische  NoTelle  und  ihre  Wanderung  durch  die  Weltliteratur*. 
Dritte  Auflage,  Stuttgart  1877.  Mit  dem  chinesischen  Erzähler  stimmt 
Chapman,  dessen  Gewährsmann  zweifellos  Petronius  war,  darin  überein, 
dass  es  sich  bei  beiden  um  eine  von  den  Gatten  selbst  Torgenommene 
Prüfung  der  Wittwentreue  ihrer  Frauen  handelt,  welche  sich  vorher 
über  eine  andere  schnell  getröstete  Wittwe  sehr  entsetzt  haben  (cf. 
Orisebach  p.  18  ff.). 

QF.  LXXXII.  5 
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freundlii'list  aufgononimon.  Wälireiid  ilires  Kosens  wird  die 
Loiclio  des  einen  der  gekreuzigten  Verbrecher  gestohlen 
(von  Tharsiilio,  der  Cynthia  in  den  Armen  des  Soldaten 
gesehen  hat  und  diesen  strafen  will);  dem  pflichtvergessenen 
Wächter  droht  der  Tod,  da  kommt  (^ynthia  auf  den  ihren 
neuen  Geliebten  rettenden  Gedanken,  die  Leiclie  ihres  Gatten 
ans  Kreuz  zu  hängen  als  Ersatz  für  den  geraubten  Ver- 
brecher. So  weit  hat  sich  ("hapman  genau  an  die  knappe 
Erzählung  des  Petronius  gehalten  —  im  entscheidenden 
Augen))lick  aber  hat  er  eine  jener  gewaltsamen  Steigerungen 
der  Überlieferung  vorgenommen,  einen  jener  Knalleffekte 
eingefügt,  wie  sie  uns  in  den  englischen  Bearbeitungen 
fremder  und  internationaler  Stoffe  so  oft  frappieren:  Lysander 
erklärt  der  Wittwe,  dass  er  der  Mörder  ihres  Oatten  ge- 
wesen sei:  I  cinniot  (l(/f:  unj  heart  will  not  permit ',  My  hands 
to  eacatfc  a  second  Dirtvfher:  '  Tlte  frutk  is  I  am  he  that 
^leir  flit/  limbanil  (V  8,  p.  334*).  Gleidiwohl  drängt  ihm 
Cynthia  die  Leiche  ihres  Gatten  auf:  ein  Zug,  der  die  Ver- 
worfenheit des  Weibes  dem  klassischen  Vorbild  gegenüber 
in's  Ungeheuere  steigert.  Nach  dieser  furchtbaren  Szene,  die 
einen  tragischen  Schluss  verlangt,  geht  Chapman  auf  eigenen 
Pfaden  zu  einem  sehr  unl)efriedigenden,  im  Gebiet  der  Posse 
liegenden  Ziel.  Tharsalio  erkennt  nachträglich  in  dem 
Soldaten  seinen  Jiruder,  er  warnt  seine  Schwägerin.  Lysander 
kommt  mit  den  zur  Sprengung  des  Sarges  nötigen  Werk- 
zeugen, er  lioflt  immer  noch,  dass  die  Frau  vor  dem  Frevel 
zurückschaudern  würde,  aber  Cynthia  reisst  dem  Zögernden 
das  Stemmeisen  aus  der  Hand,  als  ob  sie  selbst  die  grause 
Arbeit  beginnen  wolle  —  und  wendet  sich  wütend  gegen 
ihren  Gatten  mit  der  Behauptung,  sie  habe  ihn  von  Anfang 
an  erkannt  und  seine  Hinterlist  gel)ührend  bestraft.  Der 
Hauptfehler  des  Stückes,  die  widerliche  Mischung  komischer 
und  tragischer  Elemente,  macht  sich  in  diesem  Auftritt 
besondeis  unangenehm  fühlbar.  Lysander  glaubt  und  bereut 
scMuiMi  eiiersüchtigen  Argwohn,  für  welchen  er  von  dem 
Dichter  schwer  gi^stiaft  wird  dadurch,  dass  ihn  die  schänd- 
liclie  (\nthia,  wie  wir  in  der  letzten  Szene  ganz  nebenbei 
erfahren,   auf  das  Zureden   der   Eudora  wieder  zu  Gnaden 
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aufnimmt.  Beherrscht  ist  diese  letzte,  durchaus  possen- 
hafte Szene  von  der  Gestalt  des  bornierten  Governor  of 
Cyprus,  welcher  über  den  Mörder  des  Lysander  und  die 
nachlässige  Schildwache  Gericht  halten  will,  ein  gefährlicher 
Rechtsverdreher,  lange  nicht  so  komisch  und  harmlos  wie 
Dogberry,  zu  dessen  zahlloser  Nachkommenschaft  er  viel- 
leicht zu  zählen  ist.  ^ 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CAESAR  AND  POMPEY.« 

Ein  Stoff,  für  welchen  Chapman  aus  einer  reichen 
Überlieferung  schöpfen  konnte.^  Er  hat  einen  kühnen 
Anlauf  genommen,  die  authentische  Geschichte  mit  der  dem 
Künstler  erlaubten  Freiheit  zu  bearbeiten.  In  Wirklichkeit 
hatte  Pompeius,  wie  Caesar  im  Jahre  49  a.  C.  mit  seinen 
Truppen  in  Rom  einrückte,  die  ewige  Stadt  bereits  ver- 
lassen :  das  Drama  aber  versetzt  uns  in  seinem  ersten  Akte 
in  eine  Senatsversammlung,  in  der  sich  die  drei  Haupt- 
gestalten der  Tragödie,  Caesar,  Pompeius  und  Cato  gegenüber 
gestellt  sind  und  sich  mit  Worten  befehden,  bevor  die  Waffen 
ergriffen  werden.  Die  Consuln  und  der  Senat  erklären  sich 
schliesslich,  der  historischen  Wahrheit  entsprechend,  für 
Pompeius,  dem  auch  alle  Sympathien  des  Dramatikers  ge- 
hören: durchgehends  ist  Caesar  als  der  vom  Glück  be- 
günstigte Friedenstörer  behandelt. 

Auch  die  erste  Szene  dos  zweiten  Aktes  bekundet  noch 
des  Dichters  Streben  nach  selbständiger  Komposition.  Er 
sucht  mit  der  Tragödie  ein  Satirspiel  zu  verbinden :  Fronto, 
ein  abgefeimter  Schurke,  Kuppler,  Räuber  und  Mörder,  will 
sich  erhängen,  weil  er  durch  den  Krieg  in  seinen  Spitz- 
bübereien gehemmt  zu  werden  fürchtet.     Von  Donner   und 

1  Cf.  Ward  11  29. 

•  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  351  ff.;  gedruckt  1631.  Fleay  I  64  f.:  Entered 
S.  B.  1631,  May  18  .  .  ,  .  This  is,  I  think,  an  old  play  which  Cßta/mtan 
had  on  his  hands  witen  he  left  stage-writiny  in  1008,  or  perhaps  in  1604. 
It  was  never  acted. 

'  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  62:  See  Suetonius's  Life  of  Julius  Ckßsar, 
Plutarch*8  Livcs  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cato,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Florus, 
Dion,  and  Lucan. 

5* 
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Flammen  angekündigt,  ensclieint  in  Drachengestalt  der 
Teufel  Opliioneiis:  Hold,  rascal,  hany  thyself  in  these  days! 
Theouly  time  (hat  ever  uaa  für  a  rasval  fo  live  in  (p.  357**)! 
Dieser  Unhold  verspricht  dem  erstaunten  Fronto  eine 
glänzende  Laufbahn  in  der  Schurkerei;  Fronto  fangt  Feuer  — 
und  verschwindet  nach  dem  Schluss  dieser  Szene  spurlos 
aus  dem  Drama!  Tnd  mit  ihm  der  Drachenteufel,  der,  wie 
uns  der  gelehrte  Chai)man  von  Ophioneus  selbst  mitteilen 
lässt,  aus  der  Theogonie  des  Philosophen  Fherekydes 
stammt  (p.  1558").  Nach  dieser  in  jeder  Hinsicht  ausserhalb 
des  l'lanes  und  des  Tones  des  Dianuis  liegenden  Szene 
tritt  ein  Nuntius  auf,  der  nach  dem  Itezept  der  klassischen 
Tragr)die  über  die  ersten  Ereignisse  des  Krieges  zwischen 
ra>sar  und  l^ompeius  berichtet,  im  Anschluss  an  Plutarch; 
diesen  verliert  ('hapman  von  der  Nuntius-Szene  an  nie  mehr 
aus  den  Augen'.  Die  Biographien  Cajsar's,  des  Ponipeius 
und  des  Cato  Uticensis  sind  nicht  selten  wörtlich  benützt 
wie  z.  B.  an  folgenden  Stellen: 


7Ttt/./.i»r 


*'ftniimm 


AVx;;,-  avriflnt4  finTt,xii  Kiti'nnoo:, 
xtti  Tit  nfni  auri»  ^woKtv  uuro  Tf 
OTfQUn  tfi'on^  xa'i  ?.i\h'}  nx^^tjOM  xut- 
n)iPUHihror  fjr  avu},7n'  hx  Tovtov  Xt- 
yovoir  uiain/.tti  iponixic  Jiaou  Tt;r 
>jani\        Tov       rcidoiuvToQ        (CtCSar 

.VliVII).  « 


Sl^  üi'fV/c  TJftna  rtiir  nriin/.forrto}' 

I 

juioy        jfOu      ()*!       -7  Ol''      o''{nrrn) 
fyto     y^yoroin     avnroaTitnri-r 
tin<fiytO(n ;       xuxuroz     f.TUfvn/ 
xffpn/.t]  tiövor^  ov(%7-  vonanTioWf  ov<if 


Tfi 


Otfur  in'cmtjca  of  »ucccifif  .  .  . 
Ihirr  ttniHf/clf/  hapjfrtt'fl  .  .  .  /or 
hl  Traifcia^  /  Withhi  a  tvmple 
hi(Ut  to  rictory,  /  There  iftamh  ti 
ifffttur  u'itßt  i/of(P'/onn  aml  name,  ■ 
Smr  irJiotii'  ßrm  httife,  rren  fram 
thv  mnrhlv  purnnrHtf  /  'Hicrt 
^tprinni  ft  pahU'trt'V  up,  in  thin 
htift  nitjht,  i  Thal  ifevma  to  crotrtt 
your  t'tfttuv  irfth  hh  houyha  (III  1, 
]).  :i<J7H). 

l'oiiip.  Svw  Uli  ine:  /  /  think, 
my  frinulj  you  itnce  utrrreii  Ufttirr 
mr  ('Srjit/im/iutt  only  Hoth  with 
hiti  hi'nh,  Pomp.  Sotionfiff  ntßt 
tt  u'<i/'(f  iliiiju  ?  trhat  are  tfirvr  ? 
(V  2,  p.  377  a). 


*  Cf.  FloHV  1.  c. p.  (5."):  J'liftiirrh'{'*Lfr({<\  on  which  it  in  vntirely  foundtth 
'  (.'f.   IMiitarclii  Viraruiii    Purallolarum   o  (i.  II.  Schtt'feri  rocon^ai- 
tiüiie  tum.  MI  ( \V\h\.  Cl.  Sor.  Pros.  (Jnro.,  Lipsiao  1S20  1,  toiii.  XXIIJ  p.  43. 
=  Cf.  1.  c.  tom.  VI  rnibl.  tom.  XXI.)  p.  122. 
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Tß  KnTtüy^  tp9onö  aoi  tov  ^mdrov  O  Cato,  I  envy  thy  death,  since 

»fii  yno  fuot  nv  Ttjq  aaurov  nwTfjQtag  thou  /  EnviefVst  my  glory  io  pre- 

itpS6r>;aag  (Cato  Minor  LXXII). »  serce  thy  Hfe  (V  3,  p.  380 b). 

Dass  unser  wohlbelesener  Dichter  neben  Plutarch  für 
die  Einzelheiten  noch  andere  Gewährsmänner  zu  Rat  ge- 
zogen hat,  ist  durchaus  wahrscheinlich.  Die  Bestimmung 
dieser  allenfallsigen  sekundären  Quellen  muss  jedoch  dem 
künftigen  Herausgeber  dieses  Dramas  überlassen  bleiben,  der 
auch  an  dem  uns  vorliegenden  Text  viel  zu  bessern  finden 
wird.  Von  dem  Standpunkte  des  Aesthetikers  aus  betrachtet, 
würde  das  Drama  allerdings  diesen  Neudruck  kaum  ver- 
dienen, denn  es  zeigt,  trotz  einiger  von  Lamb  und  Swin- 
burne  gepriesenen  schönen  Stellen,  Chapman's  Verhältnis 
zum  classischen  Altertum  im  ungünstigsten  Licht.  Statt, 
wie  Goethe  rät,  die  Dinge  ruhig  auf  sich  wirken  zu  lassen 
und  dann  den  bezeichnendsten  Ausdruck  für  sie  zu  suchen, 
hat  er  aus  den  Leben  Plutarch's  die  effektvollsten  Szenen 
herausgerissen  und  sie  hastig  in  gebundene  Rede  ge- 
fasst.  Kein  Charakter  ist  mit  fester  Hand  durchgebildet, 
und  die  Sprache  ist  nicht  so  bombastisch,  aber  auch  lange 
nicht  so  reich  an  überraschenden,  eigenartigen  Bildern  wie 
in  den  französischen  Historien.  Stofflich  grenzt  Chapman's 
Römerdrama  an  Fletcher's  Stück  „The  False  One**,  welches 
mit  der  Ermordung  des  Pompeius  beginnt. 

THE  BALL.» 

Lady  Lucina,  eine  schöne  und  reiche  junge  Wittwe, 
hat  viele  Freier,  die  sie  kecklich  an  der  Nase  herumführt 
und  verspottet.  Einmal  kommt  sie  aber  doch  an  den  Un- 
rechten, der  von  ihrer  Zofe  Scutilla  begünstigte  Colonel 
Winfield  versteht  ihr  zu  imponieren,  durch  ein  Manöver, 
welches  freilich  wenig  zu  der  ihm  sonst  vom  Dichter  ge- 
gebenen ehrlichen  und  derben  Soldaten-Natur  passt.  Er 
hetzt  die  gefoppten  Freier  gegen  die  Lady  auf,  so  dass  die 

>  Cf.  1.  c.  tom.  vir  TBibl.  tom.  XXII)  p.  1G2. 

«  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  4S(>  ff.:  lic.  IS.  Nov.,  ir,32,  gedruckt  16;U).  SoU 
von  Shirlcy  und  Chnpman  verfnsst  sein,  cf.  Fleay  II  238  f.  Mich  selbst 
hat  in  diesem  Lustspiel  nichts  an  Chapman  erinnert. 
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Tölpel  beschliessen,  sie  mit  Worten  zu  insultieren.  Mitten 
in  ihren  Schniähreden  ergreift  jedoch  der  Colonel  die  Paiiei 
der  Dame,  jagt  die  Lästerer  mit  Schimpf  und  Schande  fort, 
und  gewinnt  auf  diese  Weise  bei  Lucina  einen  Stein  im 
Brett.  Bevor  sie  aber  einwilligt,  die  Seine  zu  werden,  ver- 
langt sie,  ganz  im  Sinne  der  modernen  Frauen  der  Mrs. 
Sarah  Grand,  von  ihm  eine  eidliche  Versicherung,  dass  er 
bisher  in  jeder  Hinsicht  honest  of  hin  hody  gewesen  sei 
(III,  p.  504**).  Der  Colonel  findet  dieses  Verlangen  unerhört, 
will  jedoch  keinen  Meineid  schwören  und  gerade  seine  Ehr- 
lichkeit gewinnt  ihm  die  Braut.  Dieses  nicht  allzu  feine, 
aber  lustige  Spiel  scheint  den  Reiz  der  Neuheit  beanspruchen 
zu  können,  literarische  Reminiszenzen  werden  in  ihm  kaum 
zu  suchen  sein. 

Auch  in  der  Nebenhandlung  findet  sich  ein  hübsches 
und  wohl  von  dem  Verfasser  selbst  ersonnenes  Motiv:  zwei 
Damen  lieben  denselben  Mann,  Lord  Rainbow,  der  sich  der 
schwierigen  Wahl  schlau  zu  entziehen  vermeint,  indem  er 
beiden  Frauen  schmeichelt  und  ihnen  si^lbst  die  Entscheidung 
überlässt.  Zur  Strafe  für  diese  Doppelzüngigkeit  lassen 
ihn  die  Damen  schliesslich  im  Loos  eine  Niete  ziehen. 
Alles  vorläuft  ohne  ernstliche  Kränkung,  ein  Faschingsscherz. 

Neben  diesen  anerkennenswert  originellen  "Verwicke- 
lungen hat  unser  Dramatiker  aber  auch  einige  Anleihen  bei 
seinen  Vorgängern  gemacht.  Jack  Freshwater,  der  seine 
Ländereien  versilbert  und  das  Geld  ausborgt,  unter  der  Be- 
dingung, dass  ihm  nach  seiner  Rückkehr  von  Venedig 
der  fünffache  Betrag  vergütet  würde,  verdankt  diesen  Ein- 
fall dem  Puntarvolo  in  Ben  Jensons  „Every  Man  out  of 
bis  Humour".^  Der  erbärmliche  tuft-hnnier  Mr.  Bestock 
bedroht  einen  Abwesenden  und  begrüsst  den  plötzlich  Ein- 
tretenden auf  das  freundlichste  (1  1,  p.  487),  wie  vor  ihm 
in  ähnlicher  Weise  Master  Stephen,  Bobadill  und  Tucca,* 
die  er  jedoch  an  Feigheit  noch  übertrifft:  er  lässt  sich  ge- 
duldig prügeln  und  stossen,  ähnlich  wie  der  jämmerliche 
Lapet   in  Beaumont's  und   Fletchers   Drama  *The  Nice 

'  Cf.  Sliepherd  p.  4Sr,;  Gifford^H  Shirl««y  vol.  III  p.  2. 
2  Cf.  Quellen  1,  p.  (>. 
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Valour .  Das  sind  verbrauchte,  aber  von  den  groundlings 
stets  wieder  belachte  Kniffe,  die  jedem  Possenfabrikanten 
zu  Gebote  standen. 

REVENGE  FOR  HONOUR. » 

Schranken-  und  gewissenloser  Ehrgeiz  ist  die  Trieb- 
feder dieser  an  bühnenwirksamen  Szenen  nicht  armen  Tra- 
gödie. Abrahen,  der  Sohn  des  arabischen  Kalifen  Almanzor, 
hasst  seinen  älteren  Stiefbruder,  den  Thronerben  Abilqualit, 
aus  Gründen,  die  in  seinem  ersten  Monolog  angegeben  sind : 
He  like  a  thick  cloud  Stands  Hwixt  me  and  greatness  (Act  I, 
p.  422**).  Im  weiteren  Verlaufe  des  Dramas  wird  sein  Hass 
noch  gesteigert  durch  die  Entdeckung,  dass  sich  die  von 
beiden  Prinzen  begehrte  Caropia,  das  schöne  und  sinnliche 
Weib  des  Feldherrn  Mura,  dem  älteren  Bruder  ergeben  hat 
(II,  p.  427**).  Abrahen's  keckes  Intriguenspiel  bewirkt,  dass 
der  Bruder  die  Gunst  des  Vaters  verliert  und  der  Verge- 
waltigung der  Caropia  beschuldigt  wird  —  ein  Verbrechen, 
welches  von  den  Landesgesetzen  mit  Blendung  bestraft  wird. 
Abrahen  aber  will,  dass  Abilqualit  tödlich  getroffen  werde, 
er  organisiert  eine  Empörung  der  Soldaten  zu  Gunsten  des 
verurteilten  Prinzen,  bei  deren  Ausbruch  der  die  Neben- 
buhlerschaft des  populären  Sohnes  fürchtende  Kalif  seinen 
Erstgeborenen  erdrosseln  lässt  (IV,  p.  438*).  Das  nächste 
Opfer  Abrahen's  ist  der  Despot  selbst,  den  Vater  beseitigt 
er  vermittelst  eines  vergifteten  Taschentuches  (ib.,  p.  438**  f.). 
Der  Mörder  greift  sofort  nach  der  Krone,  und  wie  es  ihm 
auch  noch  gelingt,  die  charakterlose,  herrschsüchtige  Caropia 
für  sich  zu  gewinnen,  glaubt  er  alle  Ehren  und  alles  Glück 
des  toten  Bruders  an  sich  gerissen  zu  haben.  Aber  Abil- 
qualit ist  nicht  tot,  die  ihm  ergebenen  Verschnittenen  haben 
das  Todesurteil  nicht  vollzogen :  durch  einen  Monolog  seines 
Stiefbruders  an  seiner  vermeintlichen  Leiche  über  dessen 
Verbrechen   aufgeklärt,   erscheint  er,  um  den  Schändlichen 

>  Cf.  Shepherd  p.  416  tf.;  Fleny  II  826  f.:  Ktifcred  S,  11.  29th  Nor, 
1603  hy  /?.  Marriott  an  Gl(tpth<n'ne*s  .  .  .  a)ni  iitsued  hy  him  IG'A 
OS  .  .  .  *by  G.  Chapinau*  .  .  .  TIterc  /V  no  (tut hör  known  to  nie  to  ivhom 
I  can  asisign  it. 
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zu  entlarven  und  die  Krone  für  sich  zu  fordern.  Jeder 
Hoffnung  auf  Rettung  beraubt,  ersticht  Abrahen  Caropia 
und  sich  selbst.  Caropia  aber  hat  noch  die  Kraft,  Abilqualit, 
dessen  Liebe  und  Krone  sie  keinem  anderen  Weibe  gönnt, 
zu  erstechen.  So  ist  die  ganze  fluchbeladene  Dynastie  aus- 
gerottet, der  sterbende  Abilqualit  bestimmt  seinen  Nach- 
folger, ähnlich  wie  Hamlet. 

Auch  sonst  werden  wir  wiederholt  an  Shakespeare's 
grosse  Tragödien  erinnert,  am  stärksten  an  'King  Lear  — 
der  Bastard  Edmund,  der  seinen  legitimen  Stiefbruder  ver- 
läumdet  und  seinen  bethörten  Vater  in's  Elend  stösst,  er 
könnte  das  Vorbild  des  Abrahen  gewesen  sein.  Caropia 
kommt  mit  der  Absicht,  Abrahen,  den  Verderber  ihres  Ge- 
liebten, zu  ermorden,  wie  sie  bereits  das  Leben  ihres  Gatten 
ihrer  Hache  geopfert  hat;  aber  die  Überredungskunst,  die 
Schmeicheleien  und  Versprechungen  ihres  Feindes  entlocken 
ihr  schliesslich  die  Einwilligung,  seine  Gattin  zu  werden. 
Gloucester's  Werbung  um  Lady  Anna  (Richard  HI,  Act  I 
sc.  2)  —  dieses  Wagnis  Shakespeares  wird  unserem  unbe- 
kannten Dramatiker  wohl  im  Gedächtnis  gewesen  sein.  Doch 
wirkt  seine  Szene  nicht  so  überraschend,  weil  wir  der  Ehe- 
brecherin und  Gattenmörderin  Caropia  die  Wandlung  viel  eher 
zutrauen  als  der  englischen  Fürstin.  Im  Wortlaute  unserer 
Tragödie  lassen  sich  nur  wenige  Shakespeare-Reminiszenzen 
erkennen.  ^ 

Hat  der  Verfasser  eine  zusammenhängende  Darstellung 
der  Geschicke  des  unglücklichen  Prinzen  Abilqualit  als 
Quelle  vor  sich  liegen  gehabt?  Die  Frage  muss  eine  oflfene 
bleiben,  mir  selbst  ist  die  Existenz  einer  solchen  Quellen- 
Erzählung   nicht   wahrscheinlich,   trotz   der  zum  Teil   sehr 

*  Pistol'«  Frage :  TfaiCs  tfiou  ihr  pnhi<ant  pike  ( Henry  V;  IV  J,  4U>? 
spiegelt  sich  in  dem  Verse :  Vit  ftn-  the  tnu'ler  of  ihe  pnissant  piAf 
(I,  p.  4inb).  An  Iloratiü's  Spott  über  Osric:  77//^  lapwhnj  runs  awatf 
in'tli  ihr  W/W/  on  ///V  hntfJ  ( Hamlet  V  2,  193)  erinnert  das  Qleiohnis  des 
Simantlios:  IhUffncittf  .  .  .  ?/if/Av„v  thrm  ntn  furt/i  lihe  lapwintjs  j  From 
Ihn'r  K'itrtn  matj  pnrt  o/  ihr  ttfull  t/tt  .^iirkintf  /  (-nio  their  doirnif  head9 
(II,  p.  42IJJ.  Aber  solobo  /yf/y>W////-flleicbnisse  waren  damals  gang  und 
^übo,  cf.  z.  H.  Carpeuter*H  *Metaphor  and  Siniile  in  the  Minor  KÜJUt* 
betban  Drama*,  Cbicago  18i)r>,  p.  H4. 
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sonderbaren  Namen  der  Handelnden.  Ich  halte  es  für 
durchaus  möglich,  dass  der  wohl  noch  jugendliche  Drama- 
tiker sich  den  Plan  selbst  entworfen  hat,  mit  mehr  oder 
minder  unbewusster  Verwertung  nachhaltiger  Bühnenein- 
drücke. Auch  seine  Sprache  zeigt  eine  ähnliche  Mischung 
von  abgenützten  Theaterphrasen  und  frischen,  originellen 
Wendungen.  Im  Ausdruck  und  in  Charakterzeichnung  über- 
treibt er,  namentlich  sein  Abiahen  ist  ein  Bösewicht  von 
tiefster  Bühnenschwärze,  einer  jener  unglaublichen  Schurken, 
die  sich  über  ihre  eigene  Verworfenheit  freuen,  sich  ihrer 
rühmen :  If  I  can  he  ihus  subtle  /  White  a  young  serpenf^ 
when  grown  up  a  dragon  /  How  glorious  shall  I  be  in  cunning 
practice!  (II,  p.  426*).  Aber  der  theatralische  Instinkt  des 
Verfassers  ist  nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  die  Handlung  stockt  nicht, 
der  Knoten  ist  geschickt  geknüpft  und  glatt  gelöst  nach 
den  Gesetzen  der  strengsten  poetischen  Gerechtigkeit:  alle 
Sünder  gehen  an  ihren  Sünden  zu  Grund.  Den  Titel  der 
Tragödie  erklären  uns  die  Worte,  mit  denen  der  sterbende 
Abilqualit  seine  Mörderin  entschuldigt:  Heavens,  yoii  are 
just,  this  is  I  Revenge  for  thy  dear  honoiir^  which  I  murde/d 
(V,  p.  447**).  Diese  Erklärung  war  aber  auch  nötig,  denn 
der  Charakter  der  Caropia  ist  so  gehalten,  dass  man 
mit  ihr  den  Begriff  *Ehre*  schlechterdings  nicht  in  Ver- 
bindung bringt. 


ALPHONSUS  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. » 

Der  Deutsche,  dessen  Spiegelbild  uns  das  Drama  der 
Zeitgenossen  und  Nachfolger  Shakespeare's  zeigt,  ist  keines- 
wegs eine  gewinnende  Persönlichkeit.  Wie  Bardolph,  muss 
er  eine  von  übermässigem  Zechen  stark  gerötete  Nase  be- 
sessen haben :  Anspielungen  auf  die  Trunksucht  der  Deutschen 

»  Cf.  Sheplierd  p.  381  ff.  und  Karl  Elze's  Ausgobe,  Leipzig  1867. 
Fleay  II  311:  F.vidently  an  ohJ  play,  The  date  of  the  Bhickfriars  re- 
riral  tcns  ßfh  May  tfiSCt;  it  was  there  acted  hefore  Queen  Henrietta  and 
the  Prhtce  FAector  .  .  .  Wood  and  Winstanley,  with  muck  (jreater  proha- 
bility,  assiyn  it  to  Peele;  cf.  ib.  p.  156  f.     Gedruckt  1654. 
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sind  sehr  beliebt,  ^  das  grosse  Fass  von  Heidelberg  gilt  für 
eine  der  berühmtesten  Sehenswürdigkeiten,  für  ein  Symbol 
Deutschlands.  2  Die  Freigebigkeit  der  deutschen  Universi- 
täten mit  Doktordiplomen  wird  bespöttelt,^  und  man  darf 
sich  schliesslich  noch  ganz  geschmeichelt  fühlen,  dass  we- 
nigstens die  deutschen  Schwarzkünstler,  Uhren  und  die 
Frankfurter  Messe  erwähnenswert  erscheinen.* 

*  So  heisst  es  z.  B.  bei  D'Avenant  von  'Albovine':  Jle  /*  a  Ger- 
man  in  hitf  drink  fl  1,  vol.  I  p.  28);  bei  Fletcher:  But  ;say  tce  p<wd 
throiujh  GernuiHij  f  and  (Irhik  hard  (Wild-Goose-Chase  V  6,  vol.  VIII 
p.  203);  bei  lleywood  sagt  ein  Clown  von  Germany:  A  place  ihat  I 
should  h'Kjhly  aiand  for,  if  the  J^rmceni^r  Und  impo^d  vn  m  a  dtalengt 
for  drinkiny  (Challenge  for  Boauty  II  1,  vol.  Y  p.  17);  Ben  Jonson  lAsst 
den  Säufer  und  Schlemmer  Carlo  Buifone  von  Macilente  anreden:  My 
tjood  Germ  an  tapbtn'  (Evory  Man  out  of  bis  Humour  V  4,  vol.  II 
p.  Itt9);  bei  Marston  lesen  wir:  lUeh  ont-crack  n  Germaine  tchen  het 
iit  drunke  lY,  vol.  II  p.  (>(>).  Yon  dem  schlechten  Rufe  der  Deutoohen 
in  dieser  Hinsicht  spricht  auch  Herford  'Studios  in  the  Lit.  Rel.  of 
E.  and  G.  in  the  16th  c'  (Cambridge  l»8(i)  p.  380.  Elze  (latrod.  p.  29  f.) 
citiert  aus  D^Avenant^s  *Albovine*:  To  taftifw  ihe  joy  my  aoul  conceite* 
rtl  drink  -  Ilermegild  ....  77//*:  didl  Gvrman  phrase  makes  her 
üUi>prct  you.r  tcmpcrancCf  und  wundert  sich,  welch  grammatisoher  Ger- 
manismus wohl  in  Albovine's  Worten  zu  suchen  sei.  Das  Trinken 
ist  der  Germanismus  —  dass  Albovine  von  seinen  Trinkabsiohten  spricht, 
klingt  der  Ilermegild  deutsch,  nicht  der  Satzbau. 

*  Cf.  Glapthornc:  Jjikc  the  tfrcat  tun  at  Ihidlvhvrye  (Wit  in  a 
Constable  II  1,  vol.  I  p.  190);  in  seinem  'Albertus  Wallenstein'  sagt  New* 
man:  And  'tircrr  the  Tun  of  Heidlvhvrn,  Vd  drink  it  (Y  2,  vol.  II  p.  75); 
Shirloy :  Tlw  harrci  of  Jleiifeihcry  icaa  the  patlern  of  his  helly  (Wedding 
I  1,  vol.  I  p.  H(>S).  Nicht  wenig  mag  zu  dieser  Berühmtheit  des  Heidel- 
berger Fasses  in  England  beigetragen  haben,  dass  sich  Thomas  Coryat 
in  seiner  Rcis(>beschroibung,  betitelt  'Coryats  Crudities',  veröffentlicht 
IHll,  nicht  mit  einer  genauen  Schilderung  des  Monstrums  begnfigt, 
sondern  einen  Holzschnitt  eingefügt  hat,  welcher  das  grosse  Fass  und 
auf  dem  Fasse  ihn  selbst  mit  einem  Glas  Wein  in  der  Hand  darstellt 
(vgl.  die  Anmerkung  zu  dor  ersten  Olapthorne-Stolle  p.  251;  Haslitt's 
Handbook  p.  128  a). 

'  Yon  einem  im  Ihieli(lvr  of  J/7i«- Examen  der  Universitftt  Cam- 
bridge  verunglückten  Hichtor  hoi.sst  es:  Uv  irmt  faine  to  take  hie  courne 
hy  (icnyuniir  /  Krv  In-  couldt  iiitt  a  ^•///V  poorv  deyree  jReturne  from 
Parnassus  od.  Macruy,  Prologue  p.  2.")). 

^  ^)o  sagt  z.  B.  bei  Ben  Jonson  der  Puntarvolo  verspottende  Carlo 
Buffone :   Yini  maij  hnrey  as  yon   romr  throngh  Germ<iny,  a  familiär  for 
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Freilich  bot  Deutschland  damals  dem  Ausland  das 
traurigste  Schauspiel:  die  Gräuel,  die  schwere  Not  des 
dreissigjährigen  Krieges.'  Seiner  Hauptgestalten  und  Haupt- 
ereignisse wird  auch  von  den  Dramatikern  hin  und  wieder 
gedacht,  der  Siege  Gustav  Adolph's,^  Tilly's,^  der  Ermor- 
dung Wallenstein's.*  Dieses  in  ganz  Europa  Sensation  er- 
regende Ereignis  wurde  in  England  sehr  bald  nach  1634 
dramatisiert,  Henry  Glapthorne's  Tragödie  'Albertus  Wallen- 
stein' zeigt  uns  den  bedeutenden  Feldherrn  vertamerlant,  zu 
einem  gegen  sein  eigenes  Fleisch  und  Blut  wütenden  Ty- 
rannen entstellt.  Deutsche  Menschen  und  Dinge  wurden 
auf  der  englischen  Bühne  gern  in  so  übertriebener,  unwirk- 
licher Weise  dargestellt,  ja  man  kann  sagen,  dass  der 
Glapthorne'sche  Wallenstein   noch  eine  verhältnismässig  ge- 


Httle  or  nothhujf  sUall  turn  itsvlf  hiio  tlw  tshape  of  your  (io<jy  or  amj 
thing,  what  you  willf  for  certain  hotirs  (Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
V  4,  vol.  II  p.  194).  Genmtn  docke  sind  erwähnt  in  'Epicoene'  IV  1, 
Tol.  III  p.  432,  wo  in  Qiiford^s  Anmerkung  auf  entsprechende  Stellen 
bei  Middleton  und  Shakespeare  hingewiesen  ist.  Die  Frankfurter  Messe 
—  Francfort  Marl  — ,  welche  Coryat  beschrieben  haben  soll,  ist  er- 
wähnt in  Beaumont^s  und  Fletcher^s  Drama  'The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn' 
(IV  2,  vol.  X  p.  82). 

^  Die  anfängliche  Begeisterung  fQr  den  Krieg,  in  welchem  es 
sich  für  die  Engländer  in  erster  Linie  um  das  Schicksal  der  englischen 
Prinzessin  handelte,  kommt  zur  Geltung  in  Middleton^s  Mask  *The  World 
Tost  at  Tennis'  (1619/20):  J'll  wer  yonder  to  the  tnost  glorious  wars  / 
That  e\r  fnm'd  Christian  hingdom^  sagt  der  Soldat  (vol.  V  p.  200). 

*  Mittelbar  von  Shirley,  der  in  einem  schlechten  "Witz  auf  die 
Niederlagen  der  kaiserlichen  Truppen  anspielt:  Pimponio.  Are  you  a 
High  German?  Ascanio.  1  was  so  at  the  heginning  of  the  wars;  / 
What  we  are  beaien  to,  you  may  discern.  Pimp.  Are  you  heaten  to 
that!  you*U  he  a  rery  little  nation  an  the  wars  continue  (Opportunity 
III  1,  vol.  III  p.  407). 

*  Shirley:  I'U  stand  npon  mg  guard,  entrenchy  and  dare  j  The 
ghost  oj  Tilly  (Example  III  1,  vol.  III  p.  327).  Eine  Anspielung  in  Mas- 
siDger's  'Bashful  Lover'  (IV  3,  vol.  IV  p.  430)  auf  die  Unmenschlichkeit 
der  Feldherrn  und  die  Strafe  des  Himmels,  welche  ein  late  example 
deutlich  gezeigt  habe,  ist  sowohl  auf  Tilly,  als  auch,  und  mit  besserer 
Begründung,  auf  Wallenstein  bezogen  worden  (vgl.  Gifford'a  An- 
merkung 1.  c). 

*  Shirley:  Is't  truc  what  loud  famv  scatters  /  Of  the  great  gene- 
raVs  rerolt?  .  .  .  He  is  slainfor  certain  (Example  IV  1,  vol.  III  p.  335). 
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treue  Wiedergabe  deutscher  Verhältnisse  bietet.  Zumeist 
begnügten  sich  die  Dramatiker  bei  der  Behandlung  deutscher 
Stoffe  damit,  einen  deutschen  Schauplatz  anzudeuten  und 
im  übrigen  die  Geschehnisse  so  unhistorisch  und  die  Menseben 
so  undeutsch  wie  nur  irgend  möglich  zu  schildern.* 

Der  Chapman  zugeschriebene  *Alphonsus'  bildet,  was 
die  Thatsachen  betrifft,  keine  Ausnahme  von  dieser  Regel. 
Die  ruhelose  Zeit  des  grossen  Interregnums  in  Deutschland 
(1257—1273),  die  beiden  Gegenkönige  Alphonsus  und  Richard, 
Duke  of  Cornwally  die  zwischen  ihnen  schwankenden  sieben 
Kurfürsten  des  deutschen  Reiches  —  Hintergrund  und  Haupt- 
gestalten sind  historisch,  aber  die  Handlung  weicht  gänzlich 
ab  von  der  authentischen  Geschichte.  Die  Tendenz  unserer 
Tragödie  ist  richtig  getroffen  in  den  Worten:  This  Play, 
tho^  it  bear  the  Name  of  'Alphonstis\  was  writ  .  .  .  in  Honor 
of  the  English  Nation,  in  the  Person  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwal,^  Der  Engländer  hat  den  König  Alfons  X.  von 
Castilien,  von  dem  die  Geschichte  gar  nichts  Schlimmes  be- 
richtet, kohlpechrabenschwarz  angestrichen,  um  eine  wirk- 
same Folie  für  die  Lichtgestalt  des  englischen  Fürsten  zu 
gewinnen,  und  am  Schluss  des  Stückes  ertönt,  mit  Friedens- 
und Wohlstands  -  Verheissungen ,  der  Ruf:  Vivat  (kesar! 
Richardits,  Dei  Graiia  Romanonnn  Imperator,  semper  Angusiiis 
(p.  415»>). 

Alphonsus,  der  uns  als  gewählter  Kaiser  von  Deutsch- 
land entgegentritt,  fühlt  sich  bedroht,  weil  vier  der  Kur- 
fürsten sich  nachträglich  dem  Richard  zuwenden.  Um  diesen 
gefährlichsten  Hivalen  matt  zu  setzen,  lässt  er  den  von  ihm 
bestochenen  Bishop  of  Mentz  vorschlagen,  man  solle  dem 
Spanier  einen  einhoimiscluMi  Fürsten  als  Mitregenten  zur 
Seite  stellen,  und  zwar  einen  der  Kurfürsten  selbst,  den 
King  of  Bohemia,  Alphonsus'  eifrigster  Helfer  bei  seinem 
tötlichen  Intrignonspit'!  gegen  Uichard  und  die  KurfQrsten 
ist  sein  Page  Alexander  de  Toledo,  der  Sohn  des  kaiser- 
lichen   Gehcimsehreiburs   Lorenzo   de    Cypnis.     Diesen   ge- 

*  Vjjjl.  üb(?r  (lerartijjo  psoutlo-Woutsch«'  l)rnnion  Klze'«  IfitroductiOM 
p.  22  ir.  und  Ilcrt'ürd  I.  c.  p.  171  IV. 

•  Cf.  Lan<^baine  p.  r)0. 
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lehrten  Mann  hat  Alphonsus  selbst  vergiftet,  weil  Lorenzo 
ihn  zu  genau  kannte  und  zu  viel  von  seinen  Plänen  wusste; 
dem  racheheischenden  Sohn  gegenüber  aber  gelingt  es  ihm, 
die  Blutschuld  auf  die  Kurfürsten  und  Richard  zu  legen 
und  auf  seine  eigene  Gattin,  die  Kaiserin  Isabella,  welche 
zugleich  die  Schwester  Richards  und  ihm  als  solche  ver- 
dächtig ist:  My  wife  is  sisfer  to  mine  enemy,  j  And  there- 
fore,  wisely  to  be  dealt  withal  (I  1 ,  p.  382*).  Der  erste,  gegen 
Richard  selbst  gerichtete  Anschlag  missglückt,  Richard  tötet 
die  gegen  ihn  ausgesandten  Meuchelmörder  (II  3,  p.  393  f.). 
Der  Bemish  King  wird  vergiftet  (III,  p.  397),  der  Palatine 
of  the  Rhein  des  Ehebruchs  mit  der  Kaiserin  bezichtigt  und 
niedergemacht  (III,  p.  400  f.),  der  Bishop  of  Mentz  erstochen 
(IV  2,  p.  406).  Der  Duke  of  Saxon  aber  wird  nicht  in 
eigener  Person,  sondern  in  seiner  Tochter  Hedewick  ver- 
nichtend getroffen.  Hedewick  wird  mit  dem  Neffen  Richard's, 
mit  dem  englischen  Kronprinzen,  Edward,  Frince  of  Wales, 
vermählt,  aber  Alphonsus  bewerkstelligt,  dass  in  der  Braut- 
nacht der  junge  Alexander  die  Stelle  des  Bräutigams  ein- 
nehmen kann.  Sie  wird  deshalb  von  ihrem  rechtmässigen 
Gatten  verschmäht  und  Verstössen  und  schliesslich  mit  ihrem 
Kinde  von  ihrem  eigenen  Vater,  in  seiner  Verzweiflung  über 
die  ihr  und  ihm  angethane  Schmach,  getötet  (IV  3,  p.  408). 
Hedewick's  trauriges  Schicksal  könnte  Otway  bei  der 
Schöpfung  der  Monimia  in  seinem  Trauerspiele  'The  Orphan ; 
or,  The  Unhappy  Marriage*  im  Gedächtnis  gehabt  haben,  ^ 
und  in  beiden  Tragödien  dünkt  uns  die  rohe  Vernichtung 
der  schuldlosen  Frauen  dichterisch  nicht  zu  rechtfertigen, 
unkünstlerisch.  Die  endliche  Bestrafung  der  Bösewichter 
wird  durch  einen  Selbstverrat  des  Alphonsus  herbeigeführt, 
der  sich  seinem  Helfershelfer  Alexander  als  Mörder  seines 
Vaters  zu  erkennen  giebt  (V,  p.  412).  Alexander  ersticht 
den  Kaiser  und  wird  schliesslich  selbst  zur  Hinrichtung 
abgeführt  (ib.,  p.  415*). 

An   eine   alle   Ereignisse   bietende,  literarische  Quelle 

*  Langbaine  (p.  398  f.)  bemerkt  jedoch  über  Otway'fi  Drama: 
Founded  on  a  Xovel ^  raH'ii  *E7i(/lit{h  Adventurts:  See  the  llisii/ry  of 
Branden,  p.  17:  vgl.  ESt.  I  418,  A.nm.  1. 
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ist  für  diese  unhistorische  Ausfüllung  eines  historischen 
Rahmens  gewiss  nicht  zu  denkend  Ich  bin  geneigt,  auch 
bei  diesem  Drama,  wie  bei  „Revenge  for  llonour*,  an  eine 
weitgehende  Selbständigkeit  des  Verfassers  oder  der  Ver- 
fasser zu  glauben,  und  linde  in  diesem  Glauben  eines  der 
Argumente  gegen  die  Autorschaft  Chapman's,  der  sich 
in  seinen  Tragödien  seinen  Quellenwerken  oft  und  eng  an- 
schliesst.  Dass  der  „Alphonsus*"  nicht  von  Chapman  allein 
verfasst  sein  kann,  hat  die  Kritik  geschlossen  aus  der 
eigentümlichen  Sprachmischung  des  Dialogs,  der  nicht  nur 
sehr  viele  zusammenhängende  Reden  in  richtigem  Deutsch, 
sondern  auch  mitten  im  englischen  Text  deutsche  Worte 
und  Wendungen  aufweist;  die  anderen  Stücke  unseres 
Dichters  sind  ganz  ohne  derartige  Germanismen.*  Aber  es 
giebt  eine  Erwägung,  die  uns  die  Beteiligung  Chapman's  an 
der  Abfassung  der  beiden  zuletzt  besprochenen  Tragödien 
überhaupt  sehr  zweifelhaft  erscheinen  lässt:  in  den  echten 
Tragödien  überwiegt  die  dichterische  Stimmung,  die  Ge- 
danken-, Wort-  und  Gleichnisfülle  des  Dichters  belastet 
und  hemmt  die  Entwickelung,  die  Handlung  ist  Nebensache, 
der  Dialog  die  Hauptsache  —  in  den  beiden  fraglichen 
Tragödien  drängt  der  Dramatiker,  der  stets  auf  Bühnen- 
wirkung und  Knalleffekte  bedachte  playicright  den  Dichter 
in  den  Hintergrund,  die  Handlung  ist  die  Hauptsache, 
nicht  die  poetische  Ausschmückung  des   Dialogs.     Ob  wir 

*  Langbainc  fp.  60)  sagt  Über  Alexandor^s  sohliessliohe  Rache  An 
doin  Kaiser:  To  comphat  hiii  livrnuje  hv  makes  hhn  firat  ihny  hin  Sa- 
riour  in  hopeif  of  Life,  ami  theu  i>'tahif  him,  gloryiny  that  he  had  at 
oHce  ileatroycil  hoth  lioffy  am?  Soul.  This  Pustfaye  itf  related  in  sereral 
Auihors,  as  Boltwi^s  *Foiir  ltti<t  ThimjSy  Ueytwhh  *ofihe  Pa8»iofis\  Clark^s 
*Kx(WipIfif\   Wanlcy^s  ^Uitfiory  of  Man*. 

*  In  'Byron's  Conapirncy*  II,  p.  225a  lesen  wir:  their  grove  of 
ritt  er  8^  aber  das  Wort  ist  für  Chapman  ein  Lehnwort  aus  dem  Fran- 
zösischen. Jean  de  Serre»'  Text  bot  ihm  an  der  entsprechenden  Stelle 
(vgl.  oben  p.  22)  wiederholt  das  Wort  Pritrett.  Elze  (Intr.  p.  32  f.J 
hat  für  den  *Alphonsus'  an  einen  der  deutschen  Sprache  kundigen  Mit- 
arbeiter Chapman^s  gedacht.  Von  den  Dramatikern  scheint  Richard 
Brome  Deutsch  verstanden  zu  haben,  in  seinor  Komödie  'The  NoTella* 
(1G32)  spricht  der  Deutsche  Swat/enberg  einige  Sätze  leidlich  richtig 
(V  1,  vol.  I  p.  169). 
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uns  diese  grosse  Verschiedenheit,  dieses  Vorherrsehen  des 
stofflichen  Interesses  in  der  letzteren  Gruppe  damit  erklären 
dürfen,  dass  wir  die  beiden  Ehrgeiz-Tragödien  als  Alters- 
werke Chapman's  betrachten, '  möchte  ich  stark  bezweifeln. 
Mir  machen  „Revenge  for  Honour"  und  „Alphonsus"  mit 
ihrer  Häufung  von  Gräueln,  ihrem,  Gemetzel  einen  ent- 
schieden jugendlichen  Eindruck. 

Der  englische  Prinz  Edward,  der  sich  um  die  des 
Englischen  unkundige  deutsche  Prinzessin  bewirbt  —  er  kann 
in  dieser  Szene  (II  2,  p.  389  f.)  wohl  ein  Epigone  des 
fünften  Heinrich's  sein,  der  die  in  sehr  gebrochenem  Eng- 
lisch sprechende  französische  Prinzessin  freit  (Henry  V,  V  2, 
98  ff).2  Ausserdem  vernehmen  wir  m.  E.  ein  Shakespeare- 
Echo  in  den  lügnerischen  Tiraden  des  sich  vergiftet  stellen- 
den Alphonsus,  er  bedient  sich  desselben  Bildes  wie  der 
an  Gift  sterbende  King  John,  dessen  Klagen  sich  dem  Ge- 
dächtnis der  Zuhörer  besonders  tief  eingeprägt  zu  haben 
scheinen:^ 

K.  John.    There    is    ifo    hat  a  Alph.  Ifeel  thc  ascending  flame 

s^tfHmer    in   my   bosom,   /    That  lieh   up  my  hlood;  /  Mine  en- 

all  my  hoivels  crumhle  u j)  traila  shr ink  together,like 

todu8t:jIama  scrihhl cd  a  scroU  ■  Ofhurniny parch- 

form^    drawn    tcith    a  pen  /  ment,     and    my    marrow    friea 

Vp  on     a    parchment,     a  n  d  (IV  2,  p.  405  a). 
against     Uns    fi re/lJo     I 
shrink  up  (V  7,  30  ff.). 

Eisige  Kühlung  verlangen  beide  Fürsten.  Die  Über- 
einstimmung in  dem  Pergament-Gleichnis  ist  schwerlich  eine 
zufällige. 


Die  klassische  Welt  und  das  moderne  Frankreich  — 
sie  haben  unserem  Dichter  das  meiste  Material  für  seine 
Bühnenwerke  geliefert.  Italienische  und  spanische  Einflüsse 
lassen  sich  kaum  erkennen,  in  dieser  Hinsicht  unterscheidet 
sich   Chapman   sehr    wesentlich    von    der    Mehrzahl    seiner 

^  (f.  Elze  1.  0.  p.  30  f.;  Swinburne  1.  c.  p.   123. 

*  Cf.  Elze  I.  c.  p.  27. 

»  Cf.  Quellen  I  pp.  71,  115. 
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Collegen.  Aus  dem  nationalen  Schrifttum,  aus  der  älteren  * 
und  zeitgenössischen  Literatur  Englands  ist  ihm  manche 
Anregung  geworden:  auch  für  ihn  waren  Shakespeares 
Gestalten  und  Situationen  oft  vorbildlich,  auch  ihn  hat  vor 
allem  Ilamlet's  rätselvolles  Wesen  gefesselt  —  wiederholt 
hat  er  ihm  für  seine  Charaktere  Züge  entlehnt;  Reflexe 
aus  den  Werken  Ijyly's,-  Marlowe's,*^  Kyd's,*  Ben 
J  o  n  s  0  n's  •*  und  M  a  r  s  t  o  n*s  ^'  fehlen  auch  in  Chapman's 
Dramen  nicht. 

Ein  auffälliger  Unterschied  ergiebt  sich  dem  Quellen- 

^  Ein  zweimal  wiederholtes  Citat  aus  Tottel's  Misoellany 
i8t  den  bisherigen  Herausgebern  entgangen:  *Tiif  he,  hy  hcarcfiy  wrapt, 
in  hiif  carelci^s  c/o^iA*  (Monsieur  D'Olive  V  1,  p.  137  b);  WhatyWrapt 
in  carclcifit  cloaky  face  hid  in  hat  unhanded  (Widow'B  Tears  HI  1, 
p.  322a).  Eine  der  Liebcsklagen  des  Earl  of  Surrej  beginnt: 
Wrapt  in  my  ca rc l etfi^r  clok'c^  atf  I  walke  to  andfro:  I  se,  hoK 
loHc  can  ifheif\  irhat  force  there  reiyneth  in  his  botr  (of.  Arber^s  Reprint 
p.  26).  -  -  Über  ein  parodistisches  Citat  aus  Sponserte  *8hepherd*s 
Calendar*  in  'Monsieur  d'Olivc'  IV  1,  p.  133  a  cf.  Old  Plays  vol.  V  p.  410. 
Auch  der  Mirror  for  Magistrates  wird  spottisoh  erwfthnt; 
Lorenzo,  my  iincle^  an  old  itcnator,  one  that  ha^  read  Marcus  Aure- 
lius^  Gesta  liomanor am,  The  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  He, 
to  he  led  hy  the  noifc  like  a  h/ind  hear  that  hau  read  not  hing  f  (Bfaj-Day 
IUI,  p.  280 aj.  -  Vgl.  ausserdem  oben  p.  9.  —  Im  'Alphonaus'  ist 
Ambodexter  erwähnt,  der  Vice  in  Presto n^s  *Cambyses*,  of.  Else  p.  138. 

'  Ward  H  23  betont  mit  Recht  die  Euphuismen  des  Pagen  in 
'All  Fools'  III  1.  Die  ganze  Stimmung  der  Szene  lässt  erkennen,  dass 
es  Chapman  auf  eine  Parodie  des  auffälligen  Stiles  abgesehen  hatte, 
dass  er  durch  seine  Verwendung  eine  komische  Wirkung  eraielen  wollte, 
\^\.  z.  B.  p.  ()3b:  If  [Gazettal  he  wanton  abroad,  are  not  you  wan- 
tiny  at  honte?  if  she  he  anieroutf,  are  not  you  jealoHS?  if  she  he  high 
üftf  are  not  you  taken  down  ?  if  tfhe  he  a  courtezan,  are  not  you  a 
cuek'ofd?  —  Chapman's  Cupid  spielt  mit  der  Nymphe  um  Kfisse,  und 
verliert  Bogen  und  Pfeile  an  sie  (Byron's  Tragedy  II,  p. 248),  in  genauer 
Übereinstimmung  mit  dem  Anfange  von  Lyly's  berflhmtem  Liedohen 
in  *Campa8pe*  III  f). 

»  Cf.  Ward  II  pp.  21,  2^  Anm. 

*  Cf.  in  *01d  Plays*  vol.  IV  p.  4,  May-Day  I  1  (Shepherd  p.  275b): 
()  hair,  no  hair,  hut  heanw  t^iol'n  from  the  sun.  Auch  bei  Bassiolo^s 
Worton:  Fojcett,  yo  hy,  I  p>tt  my  t error  forth  (Gentleman  Usher  V  1, 
p.  10r>a)  denkt  man  sofort  an  Hieronimo*8  bekannten  Ausruf. 

'  BaHsiolo  bezeichnet  den  Schuft  Modice  mit  that  Bobadilla^etAhS), 

•  Cf.  Old  Ploys  1.  c.  p.  7r>. 
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forscher  zwischen  dem  Lustspieldichter  und  dem  Tragiker 
Chapman.  Jenem  lassen  sich  wenig  literarische  Quellen 
nachweisen ;  obschon  er  es  keineswegs  verschmäht,  gar 
manches  dankbare  Motiv  seiner  Vorgänger  zu  verwenden, 
manchen  bewährten  Bühnentrumpf  nochmals  auszuspielen, 
bekundet  er  in  der  Führung  der  Handlung  doch  eine  be- 
merkenswerte Unabhängigkeit  des  Schaffens.  Ganz  anders 
der  Tragiker  —  er  entnimmt  die  Handlung  fast  durchgehends 
seinen  Quellen,  selten  versucht  er  sich  in  freier  Komposition. 
Die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  das  Quellen-Material  in  den  Tra- 
gödien verarbeitet  ist,  fordert  oft  zur  Kritik  heraus,  die 
Hand  des  Dramatikers  ist  nicht  stark  genug,  die  Stoffmasse 
zu  durchdringen,  ihr  die  nötige  symmetrische  Form  zu  geben. 
Nach  unseren  modernen  Begriffen  von  Bühnenwirksamkeit 
sind  Chapman  s  Tragödien  unaufliuhrbar,  gehören  sie  durch- 
aus der  Klasse  der  Lesedramen  an.  Der  Leser  aber  wird 
die  bilder-  und  gedankenreichen  Worte  unseres  Dichters 
mit  Genuss  in  sich  aufnehmen.  Mit  einem  kühnen,  aber  deut- 
lichen Gleichnis  ist  als  Sliakespeare's  Merkmal  bezeichnet 
worden  „das  Schwungbrett,  das  er  unter  die  Worte  .  .  .  legt. 
Einen  Schritt  machen  wir  auf  der  Erde,  und  beim  nächsten 
fliegen  wir".^  In  viel  grösseren  Zwischenräumen  erhebt  uns 
auch  Chapman's  Dialog  in  die  reine  Luft  der  echten,  unver- 
gänglichen Poesie. 


'  Cf.  Brandes*  Shakespeare  p.  241. 


QF.  LXXXII.  6 


PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


THE  VIRGIN-MARTYR. 

Eine  Diamatisieriiiig  der  Legende  der  heiligen  Doro- 
thea, ^  eines  der  niclit  zahh(nchen  Bühnenspiele  jener  Epoche, 
deren  Stoffe  die  Gedanken  des  Quellenforschers  in  das 
Mittelalter  zurückweisen.-  Um  zu  der  Quelle  der  eng- 
lischen Diamatiker  zu  gelangen,^  brauchen  wir  jedoch  ver- 
nnitlich  nicht  weit  zurückzugehen  —  fast  alle  von  ihnen 
aufgenommenen  stofflichen  Elemente  der  Legende  könnten 
sie  einem  grossen  Martyrologium  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  entlehnt 
haben:  De  Probatis  Sanriornm  Hisforiis  .  .  .  nunc  recens  revog^ 
nitis . . .  jter  F,  L a u  vent  i u  m  S u r i u  m Carthusuinum.  Ihmus 
/»'imnSf  complectens  Sancfos  Mensium  Jatnttirii  et  FehruariL 
Coloniae  Agrippinae.  Aufio  MDLXXVl]  fol.  89<)  ff.:  Mar- 
ti/rium  S.  Dorof/uae  Virc/viis.  Wie  in  dieser  Legende,  ist 
auch  im  Dranui  ('U^sarea  der  Schauplatz:  die  jungfräuliche 
('inistin  Dorothea  —  ihr  Verfolger  Sapritius,  der  sie  martern 
und    schliesslich    enthaupten    lässt  —  die   vom  Christentum 

»  Cf.  Gitford  vol.  T  p.  1  ff.  Lic.  ir,2o,  Oct.  6;  sfedruckt  lfi22. 
Flcay  (Cliroii.  I  21*JJ:  II  itf  erhUntht  tt  ncuiftifHj  hy  Mimsintjer  of  an 
Olli  Dvkkvr  pluy. 

'  Über  mittelcn^lisobe  Doroth«'en-Lojjeii(len  vgl.  O.  Willeuberg 
*l)ie  QueUcMi  von  Osbcrn   Hokonhiuirs  Lo^'emlen*  ESt.  XII  25  ff. 

'  BotiviFs  d(>r  (^ucUonfraiifo  ist  birt  jetzt  nur  Langbaine^B  ziemlioh 
unbcHtimmte  Aus8»Tung  zu  vorzcichnou:  /  pn^ume  ihr  Story  muy  he 
mit  tvfth  in  thr  Mitrlyrohiniiti  ir/u'ch  /nur  fmifdf  of  ihc  Tcnth  Persecution 
In  thv  linir  nf  I)itt('/tni<ni,  lind  Maj'itni'in.  Srr  liofifirriftuttf  VulftfllUff  de, 
( p.  :{.'>!)).  Ob  Massinger  die  spanischen  aufoif  uii  .Muster  vor  Augen  hatte, 
wie  Ward  II  27li  im  Anschluss  an   IlaUani  V(>iinut4>t,  bleibt  iweifclliaft. 
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wieder  abgefallenen  Schwestern  Christe  und  Caliste  (im 
Drama:  Cliristeta  und  Calista),  welche  auch  Dorothea  zum 
Widerrufe  bewegen  sollen,  jedoch  beide  von  ihr  abermals 
bekehrt  und  deshalb  von  den  Heiden  getötet  werden  —  der 
Christenhasser  Theophilus,  der  an  die  dem  Tode  geweihte 
Dorothea  spottend  die  Bitte  richtet:  Eia  tu  sponsa  Christi, 
mitte  mihi  de  paradiso  sponsi  tui  wala  ant  rosas  (im  Drama: 
Pray  you  send  me  some  /  Stnall  pittance  of  that  curious  fruit  tjou 
hoast  of  Act  IV  sc.  3  p.  95)  und  nach  dem  Eintreffen  dieses 
überirdischen  Geschenkes  als  christlicher  Märtyrer  stirbt  — 
alle  diese  Gestalten  und  ihre  Schicksale  sind  der  lateinischen 
Legende  und  dem  Drama  gemeinsam.^  Mit  anerkennenswertem 
Geschick  haben  die  Dramatiker  dem  übernatürlichen  Element, 
dem  Eingreifen  der  himmlischen  und  höllischen  Mächte, 
einen  weiteren  Spielraum  gegeben.  In  der  Legende  bittet 
die  Märtyrerin  den  Himmel,  dem  Theophilus  die  Früchte 
und  Blumen  zu  senden:  absolutaque  oratione,  ecce  puer  ante 
eam  apparuit,  ferens  in  orario  tria  m(da  optima,  et  fr  es  rosas , 
welche  er  dem  Theophilus  bringt.  Dieser  himmlische  Knabe 
ist  das  Vorbild   des   Angelo,   welcher  im   ganzen   Verlaufe 


'  Für  die  Annahme,  dass  unsere  Dramatiker  in  erster  Linie  aus 
Surius  schöpften,  scheint  besonders  der  Umstand  zu  sprechen,  dass  der 
Statthalter  von  Csesarea,  welcher  in  der  Zusatz-Legende  der  *Legendu 
Aurea'  (ed.  Graesse,  Dresdae  et  Lipsiae  1846;  Gap.  CGX  p.  910  tf.) 
Fabricius  und  bei  Lipomanus  (Historiae  Aloysii  Lipomani  Episcopi  Yero- 
nensis  De  Yitis  Sanctorum,  Lovanii  1564;  Pars  secunda  fol.  158),  dessen 
knapper  Bericht  als  Quelle  nicht  in  Betracht  kommen  kann,  Aprichis 
heisst,  bei  Surius  und  in  dem  englischen  Drama  Saiyritiics  genannt  ist. 
Doch  fehlt  es  nicht  ganz  an  Indicien  dafür,  dass  die  Dramatiker  auch  nocli 
andere  Versionen  der  Legende  kannten.  Maorinus  sagt  von  Dorothea, 
dass  sie  reich  und  die  Tochter  eines  römischen  Senators  sei  (thoiKjh 
her  hirth  he  noble,  /  The  claughter  io  a  Senator  of  Rotne,  /  By  him  lefi 
rieh  Act  I  p.  24j.  Bei  Surius  ist  von  der  Abstammung  der  Dorothea 
nicht  die  Rede,  die  Märtyrerin  ist  losgelöst  von  allen  irdischen  Be- 
ziehungen, der  erste  Satz  der  bei  Graesse  gedruckten  Legende  hin- 
gegen lautet:  (Horiosa  n'njo  et  inai'tir  Dorothea  ex  patre  Doro  et  nuttre 
Thea  fuit  proyvnita  ex  nobili  sangiie  senatorum ,  und  zwar,  wie  der 
Gontext  zeigt,  aus  dem  Blute  römischer  Senatoren.  Möglicherweise 
giebt  es  eine  mir  nicht  bekannte  Version  der  Legende,  welche  sowohl 
Dorothea's  Abstammung  meldet,    tih   auch   den  Namen  Sapritius  bietet. 

6* 
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des  Dramas  der  Dorothea  als  treuer  Diener  und  Beschützer 
zur  Seite  steht,  und  er  hat  zugleich  die  Dramatiker  veran- 
lasst, ihm  eine  wirkunsvoUe  Kontrastiigur  gegenüberzustellen, 
den  Dämon  Harpax,  der  als  Geheimschreiber  des  Theo- 
philus  eingeführt  ist. 

Die  Verschiebungen,  welche  die  englischen  Dramatiker 
innerhalb  dieser  der  Legende  entlehnten  Verhältnisse 
vorgenommen  haben,  dienen  der  für  die  Bühne  not- 
wendigen Concentrierung  des  Interesses:  Theophilus,  in 
dessen  Schicksal  auch  die  Legende  gipfelt,  obwohl  er  in  ihr 
erst  nach  der  Verurteilung  der  Dorothea  genannt  ist,  steht  im 
Drama  vom  Anfange  an  im  Voi'dergrunde,  als  grausamster 
Verfolger  der  Christen,  als  Vater  und  Mörder  der  Jung- 
frauen Christeta  und  Calista,  als  Vertrauter  des  Teufels 
Harpax.  Für  die  der  Legende  gänzlich  mangelnde  Erotik 
haben  die  Dramatiker  gesoigt  durch  die  neu-  und  zweifel- 
los frei  erfundenen  Gestalten  des  Sohnes  des  Statthalters 
Sapritius,  des  Antoninus,  der  sich  in  hoffnungsloser  Leiden- 
schaft für  Dorothea  vta-zehrt,  und  der  in  Antoninus  vorliebten 
Kaisortochter  Artemia.  Sehr  unerwünschte  Zugaben  sind 
die  beiden  Schurken  llircius  und  Spungius,  zuerst  Diener, 
später  Feilerer  der  Märtyrerin:  sie  befriedigen  das  gemeinste 
Unterhaltungsbedürfnis  in  einer  Weise,  <lass  ihre  Uoheiten 
und  das  Ubernuiss  von  Folterei  und  Hlutvergiesson  aller  Art 
uns  das  Drama  gründlich  verleiden  könnten.  Die  Gestalt 
der  Heiligen  selbt  jedoch  hebt  sich  von  diesem  schmutzigen 
und  blutigen  Hintergründe  in  plastischer  Reinheit  ab,  und 
aus  dem  letzten  Akte  strömt  uns  der  Wohlgeruch  der 
himmlischen  Früchte  und  Blumen  entgegen,  der  ein  ähnliches 
ästhetisches  Behagen  erzeugt,  wie  der  Duft  der  Kosen-  und 
Lilienkränze  in  Chaucers  CiK^eilien-LegendeJ 

Zu  den  bekannten  Shakespeare-Keminiscenzen  dieses 
Dramas  möchte  ich  noch  auf  die  Worte  aufmerksam  machen, 
mit  welchen  der  bekclirte,  sicli  dem  Märtyrertode  weihende 
Theophilus  den  Macrinus  tlichcn  hcisst:  Leaoe  me  here\  j 
There  is  <i  sanie  tliaf  1  inust  act  alone  (Act  V  sc.  2,  p.  112). 

'  Cf.  teil  Brink's  'Goseliichto  ilor  en^i.  Litteratur*  II  59. 
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Juliet,  von  Todesfurcht  gepackt  und  im  Begriff,  die  Änime 
zurückzurufen,  hatte  sich  beherrscht  mit  den  Worten:  Whaf 
should  she  do  here?  ^  My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  almie 
(Act  IV  sc.  8,  18  f.). 

Die  Reden  der  beiden  Schandbuben  Spungius  und 
Hircius  sind  mit  gewagten  Metaphern  gespickt,  mit  possen- 
haften Verschmelzungen  des  Concreten  und  Abstrakten. 
Spungius  s«gt  z.  B.:  ViitrHss  the  cod'/)iece-j}oint  of  our  re- 
wardj  HO  matter  if  the  breerhes  of  conscience  fall  abont  our 
heels  (Act  II  sc.  o,  p.  42) ;  the  ihrtad  of  my  life  is  drawn 
fhrough  the  needle  of  necessity  (Act  III  sc.  3,  p.  67);  nach  der 
Confiscation  von  Dorotheas  Hab  und  Gut  bemerkt  er:  The 
peftico(tt  of  her  estate  is  xinlaced,  1  coftfess,  und  Hircius  fährt 
fort :  YeSy  and  the  smock  of  her  charity  is  now  all  to  pieces 
(Act  II  sc.  3,  p.  50).  Der  Diener  des  Justice  Bramble  in  Ben 
Jonson's  „Tale  of  a  Tub",  genannt  Metapher,  der  sich  übrigens 
seiner  ihm  durch  den  Etiquetten-Namen  auferlegten  Verpflich- 
tung nur  hin  und  wieder  erinnert,  hat  sich  später  auch  einige 
ebenso  auffällige  Metaphern  geleistet,  möglicherweise  eine 
Reminiscenz  aus  den  Bedienten-Gesprächen  des  Massinger- 
Dekker'schen  Stückes,  vgl.  z.  B.:  /  shall  fit !  The  leg  of 
your  coitnnands  with  thu  strait  biiskin  /  Of  dispatch  presently 
.  .  .  Lei  not  the  monse  of  my  good  meaning ,  ladyy  /  Be 
mapped  np  in  the  trap  of  your  suspicion^  I  To  lose  the  tad 
there,  ei t her  of  her  truth,  /  Or  swallow'd  hy  the  cat  of  mis- 
rofistrurtion  (Act  IV  sc.  4;  cf.  vol.  VI  p.  211).  Beachtens- 
wert sind  die  citierten  und  ähnlichen  Stellen  des  älteren 
Stückes  als  eine  Reaktion  gegen  den  überquellenden  Bilder- 
reichtum der  elisabethanischen  Dichtersprache,  als  eine 
parodierende  Kritik  derselben. 

THE  UNNATURAL  COMBAT.» 

Dieser  unnatürliche  Kampf  findet  statt  zwischen  Male- 
fort, dem  Admiral  von  Marseille,  und  seinem  Sohne.  Die 
Herausforderung   geht    vom    Sohne   aus,    der   Grund    seines 

»  Cf.  öifford.  I  p.  123  IT.;  gedruckt  1681).  Floay  (Chron.  I  215): 
/  fhite  U  1621  procisiunuUih 
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tötlichen  Hasses  gegen  den  Vater  wird  vor  dem  Kampfe 
nicht  klar  ausgesprochen.  Wir  ahnen  mehr,  als  wir  wissen, 
dass  der  Sohn  als  Rächer  seiner  Mutter  erscheint,  dass 
Malefort  soii.  sich  an  seiner  ersten  Gattin  schwer  versündigt 
hat.  Im  Zweikampfe  bleibt  der  Vater  Sieger,  der  junge 
Malefort  wird  erschlagen,  schon  in  der  ersten  Szene  des 
zweiten  Aktes  —  nur  auf  diesen  Bruchteil  der  Tragödie 
pusst  der  Titel.  Was  noch  kommt,  ist  ebenso  unnatürlich, 
verstösst  in  ebenso  frevelhafter  Weise  gegen  die  Grund- 
gesetze der  menschlichen  Gesellschaft,  aber  es  treten  uns 
keine  Kämpfer  mehr  entgegen,  sondern  zwei  Verbrecher  und 
ihr  schuld-  und  willenloses  Opfer. 

Dieser  unnatürliche  Vater,  der  an  der  Leiche  seines 
Sohnes  frohlockt  und  seinoi*  That  sich  rühmt,  besitzt  aus 
zweiter  Ehe  eine  schöne,  von  ihm  zärtlich  gehegte  Tochter, 
Thoocrine.  Der  junge  Boaufort,  der  Sohn  des  Gouverneurs 
von  Marseille,  wirbt  um  das  anmutige  Mädchen,  seine  Liebe 
wird  (uwidert,  die  Verlobung  soll  stattfinden,  wird  aber 
im  letzten  Augenblick  von  Malefort  verhindert  —  weil  er 
selbst  in  wahnsinniger  Leidenschaft  für  seine  Tochter  erglüht 
ist.  Vom  Vorlobungsmahle  schleppt  er  die  Arme  fort;  mit 
einem  letzten  Zusammenraffen  seiner  Willenskraft  über- 
giebt  er  sie  seinem  Freunde  Montreville ,  und  befiehlt, 
Theocrine  in  eine  Festung  zu  l)ringen  und  ihm,  dem  Vater, 
unter  keiner  Bedingung  die  Thore  dieser  Festung  zu  öffnen. 
Montreville,  der  längst  auf  eine  Gelegenheit  gewartet  hatte, 
sieh  an  Malefort  wogen  einer  früheren  Kränkung  zu  rächen, 
bemächtigt  sich  der  Unglücklichen,  entehrt  sie  und  stösst 
sie  dann  hinaus  zu  ihrem  Vater,  der  doch  in  das  Schloss  zu 
dringen  versucht.  Theocrine  stirbt,  und  Malefort  wird, 
nachdem  ihm  die  Geister  seiner  Opfer,  seiner  von  ihm  ver- 
gifteten, ersten  Gattin  und  seines  von  ihm  erschlagenen 
Sohnes,  warnend  ersclii(»nen  sind,  v(m  einem  Blitze  getötet. 

Die  Qiiellenfrage  dieser  schauerlichen  Tragödie  ist  bis 
jetzt  noch  vollkommen  nnbeiührt.  Man  scheint  an  freie 
Erfindung  d(»s  Dichters  gedacht  zu  hal)en  —  ich  bin  über- 
zeugt, dass  dieser  gegen  sein  eigenes  Fleisch  und  Blut 
\vütend(^  Vat*'r  üw  Wirklichkeit  entlehnt  ist,  der  ^Virklich- 
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keit,  wie  sie  für  den  Dichter  und  die  meisten  seiner  Zeit- 
genossen bestand,  vermischt  mit  all  den  fraglichen  Elementen, 
^velche  erst  eine  viel  spätere  Kritik  beanstandet   und   aus- 
fjjeschieden  hat.     Dass  Massinger  seine  Stoffe  gern  aus  der 
Chronik   der    Gegenwart,   aus  der  Zeitgeschichte  schöpfte, 
werden  uns  seine  Dramatisierungen   der   ganz  Europa   be- 
schäftigenden Episode  des  falschen  Sebastian  von  Portugal 
und   des  Prozesses  des   Holländers   Barnavelt  beweisen  — 
ich  zweifle  nicht,  dass  der  „Unnatural  Combat"  die  Spiege- 
lung einer  kaum  minder  grosses  Aufsehen  erregenden,  zeit- 
genössischen Mordgeschichte  ist,    einer    Familien-Tragödie, 
welche  im  September  1599  in  Rom  ihren  Abschluss  erhalten 
hatte  durch  die  Hinrichtung  von  Giacomo,  Lucrezia  und  Bea- 
trice Cenci. 

Francesco  Cenci,  der  Sclirecken  seiner  eigenen  Familie, 
der  Hass  und  die  Furcht  seiner  Kinder,  war  zweimal  ver- 
heiratet. Mit  seinem  ältesten  Sohne  aus  erster  Ehe,  Gia- 
como, lebte  er  in  fortwährender  Zwietracht,  in  offenkundiger 
Fehde,  so  dass  gegen  den  Sohn  die  Anklage  erhoben  wurde, 
er  habe  seinem  Vater  nach  dem  Leben  getrachtet.  Die 
Frauen  seiner  Familie  behandelte  Francesco  mit  grosser 
Strenge,  gegen  welche  sich  besonders  die  leidenschaftliche 
Beatrice,  eine  seiner  Töchter  aus  erster  Ehe,  empört  zu 
haben  scheint.  —  Malefort  ist  mit  seinem  Sohne  aus  erster 
Ehe  verfeindet,  der  Sohn  ist  es,  welcher  den  Vater  zum 
Kampfe  auf  Tod  und  Leben  herausfordert.  Dass  der  Sohn 
seine  Mutter  zu  rächen,  dass  Malefort  seine  erste  Gattin 
vergiftet  hat,  um  eine  andere,  seine  Sinnlichkeit  reizende 
Frau  ehelichen  zu  können,^  ist  wohl  keine  Hinzufügung  des 
Dichters,  sondern  eine  zeitgenössische  Steigerung  der  Ver- 
brechen des  verhassten  Cenci.^    Sehr  beweiskräftig  für  meine 

*  Dem  Geiste  seiner  ersten  Frau  gegenüber  bekennt  Malefort, 
dass  er  sie  grausam  behandelt  habe:  /  do  con/ess  it ;  /  A?id  that  my 
luist  compellintj  me  to  make  way  /  For  a  second  wifc,  l  poib'on'd  thee 
(Act  V  sc.  2,  p.  227). 

*  Auch  Shelley's  Giacomo  Cenci  wird,  um  ihn  für  den  Mordplan 
gegen  seinen  Vater  zu  gewinnen,  von  Orsino  an  seine  tote  Mutter  er- 
innert (Act  III  sc,  2). 
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Verniutung  ist  der  Umstand,  dass  Massinger  ohne  jeden 
Zwang  die  für  seinen  Plan  nicht  nötige,  zweimalige  Ver- 
heiratung des  Cenci  aus  der  Quelle  aufgenommen  hat.  Diese 
liistorisch  verbürgte  Thatsache  hat  er  geschickt  benutzt, 
indem  er  Theocrine  das  Kind  der  zweiten  Frau  sein  lässt 
und  ihie  Trauer  um  den  Bruder  dadurch  abschwächt.  Mit 
scharfer  Betonung  lässt  er  diesen  Umstand  hervorheben  von 
(jiner  dvv  Theocrine  umgebenden  und  tröstenden  Frauen, 
welche  dem  alten  Malefort  den  Sieg  wünscht:  Alajf  he  be 
ricforious,  /  Aud  jmvish  dhohedieffce  in  liis  son!  /  Whose 
death,  iv  rvasoUy  ahoiild  at  uo  pari  move  you^  He 
heirif/  hut  half  yoitr  hrother  .  .  .  (Act.  IL  sc.  2,  p.  159). 
Theocrine  soll  all  unsere  Sympathien  besitzen  und  gegen 
jeden  Vorwurf  der  Herzlosigkeit  geschützt  werden,  ein  Zweck, 
der  übrigens  weit  besser  als  durch  dieses  Argument,  durch 
Theocrines  (Tebahn.*n  hei  der  Begrüssung  ihres  Vaters  nach 
dem  Zweikampf  crriMcht  wird  (Act.  II  sc.  3,  p.  162). 

Francesco  Cenci  schleppte  seine  rebellische  Tochter 
uach  dem  einsamen  Felsenschlosse  Bocca  di  Petrella.  Dort 
soll  Beatrice  ein  Liebesverhältnis  mit  dem  Oastellane  Olimpio 
Calvrtti  angeknüpft  haben  und  von  ihm  Mutter  geworden 
sein.  Cenci  verjagte  iiiren  Geliebten  und  schärfte  dadurch 
die  MordgtOüste  seiner  Kinder,  denen  er  schliesslich  zum 
Opfer  tiel.  Den  Schuldigen  wurde  der  IVozess  gemacht, 
und  um  die  Vatermiirderin  Beatrice  zu  retten,  wurde  von 
den  Advokaten  gegen  den  Toten  die  Beschuldigung  erhoben, 
dass  er  selbst  der  Tochter  Gewalt  angethan  habe  —  eine 
.\nklage,  welche  nicht  bewiesen  werden  und  die  Mörderin 
nicht  retten  kimnte,  von  den  meisten  der  Mitlebenden  aber 
bei  dem  schändlichen  Charakter  des  Ermordeton  geglaubt 
und  der  Nachwelt  als  Wahrheit  überlietert  wurde.  Guido 
Keni's  süsses  liiJd.  Shelh'v's  machtvolle  Trairödie  haben  der 
von  immer  tieferen  Srhatten  tretrotfenen  Gestalt  des  Vaters 
Ueatrice  leuchtrUil  i;ep'niilM'!'  i^estellt.  bis  die  moderne  Kritik 
ihren  Nimbus  ziTstürt  hat.'       Der  v»)n  seiner  sündigen  Leiden- 


*  Cf.  A.  Kertolurii      Kraiu'osn»  <  om-i   c   ):i    sua   Famif^lia     Studi 
isiorioi.     J"***  Etl..  Firoiuo   l>7l>. 
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Schaft  gequälte  Malefort  lässt  seine  Tochter  in  eine  Festung 
sperren ;  der  Besitzer  dieses  Schlosses  entehrt  Theocrine. 
IDass  dieser  Schurke  Montreville  der  Vertreter  des  Castellans 
ist,  welcher  in  ßeatricens  Leben  eine  so  wichtige  Rolle 
ispielt,  ist  wohl  nicht  zu  bezweifeln.  Alle  übrigen  Ab- 
weichungen von  den  Thatsachen  der  Cenci-Tragödie  fliessen 
aus  dem  Bestreben  des  Dichters,  die  Gestalt  der  Theocrine 
zu  verklären.  Für  Massinger  —  nach  allem,  was  wir  von 
ihm  wissen,  ein  streng  religiöser  Mann  —  war  es  von 
vornherein  eine  Unmöglichkeit,  einen  Vatermord  dichterisch 
zu  verherrlichen ;  nie  konnte  der  Himmel  für  die  Bestrafung 
des  Frevlers  die  Hand  seiner  eigenen  Kinder  bewaffnen: 
Thou  heiny  my  sorty  /  Wert  not  a  competetit  jndge  mark'd 
out  by  heaven  I  For  her  revenger  —  diese  Worte  des  Male- 
fort an  den  Geist  seines  Sohnes  (Act.  V  sc.  2,  p.  228) 
sprechen  die  Empfindung  des  Dichters  aus.  Deshalb  ist 
seine  Theocrine  von  Anfang  an  zu  einer  durchaus  leidenden 
Rolle  bestimmt,  deshalb  geht  sie  schuldlos  zu  Grund  an 
der  Sünde  des  Vaters,  den  das  unmittelbare  Eingreifen  des 
Himmels  vernichtet.  Wenn  je  ein  so  gewaltthätiger  deus 
ex  macliina  innere  Berechtigung  besessen  hat,  so  war  es 
dieser  Malefort  zerschmetternde  Blitzstrahl  —  seinen  un- 
natürlichen Verbrechen  gegenüber  erscheint  er  wie  eine 
Naturnotwendigkeit. 

So  hat  Beatrice  Cenci  im  Laufe  der  Jahrhunderte  zwei 
Vertreterinnen  auf  der  englischen  Bühne  gefunden,  die 
weiche,  zärtliche  Theocrine  Massinger's,  die  stahlharte, 
heroische  Beatrice  Shelley's.  Massinger  hat  die  bedenk- 
lichsten Momente  der  Cenci-Historie  vermieden,  den  Incest, 
den  Vatermord  -  Shelley  hat  alles  gewagt,  sich  eng  der 
Überlieferung  angeschlossen.  Gleichwohl  wirkt  Massinger's 
Drama  höchst  beklemmend,  Shelley's  Werk  befreiend.  Die 
schuldlose  Theocrine  wird  von  dem  brutalen  Schicksal  im 
Staube  zertreten,  für  Beatricen  ist  der  verdiente  Tod  die 
Reinigung. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MILAX. 


1 


Der  Zankapfel  in  den  Kriegen  zwischen  Kaiser  Karl  V. 
und  König  Franz  I.  von  Frankreich  war  das  Herzogtum 
Maihmd,  welches  1522  nach  den  Siegen  der  Kaiserlichen 
dem  Francesco  Sforza  als  kaiserliches  Lehen  übertragen 
wurde.'  Die  Franzosen  erneuerten  ihre  Ansprüche,  bis  sie 
1525,  bei  Pavia  entscheidend  aufs  Haupt  geschlagen,  die 
Feindseligkeiten  vorläufig  einstellen  mussten.  Die  nächste 
Folge  dieses  glänzenden  Sieges  der  kaiserlichen  Waffen  war 
die  sogenannte  Heilige  Liga,  ein  gegen  den  Kaiser  gerich- 
teter Bund  der  eifersüchtigen  Mächte,  welchem  auch  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  beitrat.  Er  wurde  deshalb  von  dem  Kaiser 
aus  seinem  Herzogtum  verjagt,  und  der  Zwist  währte  bis 
151^0,  in  wolch(im  Jahre  Francesco  Sforza  sich  nach  Bologna 
zu  Karl's  Kaiserkrönung  begab  und  von  ihm  aufs  neue 
mit  dem  Herzogtum  belehnt  wurde.  1535  starb  Francesco 
Sforza,  nachdem  er  sich  wenige  Monate  verlier  mit  einer 
Nichte  des  Kaisers  vermählt  hatte. 

Diese  Ereignisse  bilden  den  mit  grosser  Freiheit  kom- 
ponierten historischen  Hintergrund  unserer  Tragödie.  Als 
Quollenwerk  Massinger  s  wird  gewöhnlich  Francesco  Guic- 
ciardini's  "Historia  d'Italia"  bezeichnet,^  in  deren  16.  bis 
10.  Buche  die  Kämpfe  und  schliessliche  Versöhnung  des 
Kaisers  mit  dem  Mailänder  Herzog  berichtet  sind.  Wie 
wenig  geneigt  jedoch  Massinger  war,  sich  streng  an  die 
authentische  G(^sehichte  zu  halten,  deutet  er  schon  in  der 
Liste  seiner  (/ramatin  personae  an ,  in  welcher  der  Herzog 
als  Lndoviro  Sforza,  sup/nKscd  duke  of  Milan  verzeichnet  ist. 
Gegen   die  Geschichte   ist   Sforza  als   ein   Verbündeter   der 

«  Cf.  (4itfor(i  vi>l.  I  p.  2:<3  ff. :  gedruckt  1623.  Floay  (Chron.  I 
212):  Ihitv  ('.  WW. 

'  Der  frniizüsische  Feldzug  fCCffen  Mniland  im  Jahre  1522  ist 
neuerdinga  in  gründlicher  Weise  gescliildert  worden  Ton  Hermann  Varn- 
hagon  in  der  Einleitung  seiner  Ausgabe  des  'Lautrccho.  Eine  italienische 
Dichtung  des  Franceseo  .Mantovaiu»  aus  den  Jahren  ir)21 — 23*.  Er- 
langen   189U. 

^  Cf.  (liirord  1.  c.  p.  2:J4;  Im  ![i.<toröi  iVltuIht  ili  .\fesser  Fran- 
cciico  (jK/criorrh'/ii.  J)iri;ta  in  '^0  Lihri.  In  Vmrtiti  yTDCXVIw  (xU 
uUhni  tinuttn»  Lihri  M/>(.-X\\ 
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Franzosen  hingestellt,  so  dass  die  Schlacht  bei  Pavia  auch 
il)er  sein  Schicksal  entscheidet;  gegen  die  Geschichte  ist 
Sforza's  Fahrt  zum  Kaiser  unmittelbar  nach  der  Schlacht 
oei  Pavia  gesetzt.  Diese  Änderungen  hat  Massinger  vor- 
genommen im  Anschluss  an  seinen  zweiten  Gewährsmann, 
dem  er  in  weit  höherem  Mafse  verpflichtet  ist,  als  dem 
Italiener  Guicciardini. 

Massinger's  Herzog  Ludovico  Sforza  vergöttert  seine 
Gemahlin  Marcelia  in  einer  seiner  Mutter  und  Schwester 
sehr  ärgerlichen,  für  die  Herzogin  selbst  sehr  gefahrlichen 
Weise.  Denn  er  vermag  den  Gedanken  nicht  zu  ertragen, 
dass  das  geliebte  Weib  nach  seinem  Tode  einem  anderen  ange- 
hören könnte:  vor  seiner  Abreise  in's  kaiserliche  Lager,  wo 
er  sich  selbst  des  schlimmsten  Empfanges  versieht,  giebt  er 
seinem  Schwager  und  vertrauten  Ratgeber  Francisco  den 
Befehl,  auf  die  Kunde  von  seinem  Tode  hin  die  Herzogin 
zu  töten.  Während  der  Abwesenheit  des  Herzogs  versucht 
Francisco  die  keusche  Marcelia;  wie  sie  ihn  empört  zurück- 
weist, enthüllt  er  ihr  den  grausamen  Befehl  ihres  Gatten. 
Marcelia  empfindet  diesen  herzlosen  Egoismus  ihres  Gatten 
sehr  schmerzlich  und  begrüsst  den  glücklich  und  sehnsüchtig 
Zurückkehrenden  mit  auflUlligster  Kälte.  Die  Entfremdung 
der  Gatten  wird  von  den  Feinden  der  Herzogin  dazu  benützt, 
ihre  eheliche  Treue  zu  verdächtigen,  ohne  Erfolg,  bis  der 
verräterische  Francisco  selbst  gesteht,  dass  ihn  Marcelia 
mit  ihrer  Liebe  verfolge.  Sforza  ersticht  seine  Gattin,  doch 
kann  sie  ihn  vor  ihrem  Tode  noch  von  ihrer  Unschuld  über- 
zeugen. 

Dass  Massinger  auch  in  dieser  romantischen  Liebes- 
und Eifersuchts-Tragödie  auf  den  Spuren  eines  Historikers 
wandelt,  ist  längst  festgestellt  worden,^  und  zwar   hat  er 


*  Cf.  Langbnine  p  355.  Wahrscheinlich  haben  einige  zeitgenös- 
sischen englischeil  Mariam-Tragödien  Massinger^s  Aufmerksamkeit  auf 
diesen  dankbaren  Stoff  gelenkt.  Schon  im  Jahre  1613  war  erschienen 
*The  Trngedy  of  Mariam.  The  Faire  Queene  of  Jewry.  Written  by 
that  learncd,  vortuons.  and  truly  noble  Ladie,  EflizabethJ  C[arew]*  (cf. 
Hazlitt^s  Handbook  p.  75a;  Fleay,  Chron.  I  44  f.,  *wo  Carcy  als  die 
richtige  Namensform   bezeichnet  ist),     1622    folgte   *The  Truo  Trngedy 
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sich  diesem  Gowälirsmaime  viel  enger  angeschlossen,  als 
dem  italienischen  Chronisten.  Zweimal  hat  Flavius  Jose- 
phus,  der  Geschichtsschreiber  der  Juden,  das  Schicksal  der 
jVIariamme,  der  schönen  (lattin  des  Herodes,  erzählt,  in 
seinem  Berichte  „De  Bello  Judaico**  (Lib.  I  cap.  21)  sowohl, 
wie  auch,  und  zwar  ausführlicher  und  verschieden,  in  seinem 
Werke  ^De  Antiquitatibus  Judaicis  Libri  XX"  (Lib.  XV 
cap.  .S  U).  Auch  diesen  zweiten,  genaueren  Bericht  kannte 
Massinger,  in  ihm  fand  er  die  Nachricht,  dass  Herodes, 
nachdem  Marcus  Antonius  von  Octavianus  in  der  See- 
schlacht bei  Actium  besiegt  worden  war,  sich  sofort  zu 
Octavian  ))egal>,  um  sich  dessen  Gunst  zu  sichern.  Dieser 
Mitteilung  folgend,  lässt  unser  Dramatiker,  wie  wir  gesehen 
haben,  steinen  den  Franzosen  befreundeten  Ludovico  Sforza 
unnu'ttelbar  nach  deren  Niederlage  bei  Pavia  in's  kaiser- 
liche Feldlager  eilen,  um  den  Kaiser  zu  versöhnen.  Genau 
entspricht  Massinger's  Personal  den  Gestalten  der  Mariamme- 
Tragödie»:  Sforza  -  Herodes;  Marcelia  ^-  Mariamme;  Fran- 
cisco, tles  Herzogs  Schwager  ^  Josephus,  des  Herodes 
Schwager;  Isabella,  des  Herzogs  Mutter  •—  Kiparim.  der 
Muttc^r  des  Herodes;  Mariana,  Schwester  Sforzas  und  Fran- 
cisco's  Genuihlin  -  Salom(\  Schwester  des  Herodes  und 
Gattin  des  .los(;phus.  Wie  Salome  ihren  eigenen  Gatten 
Josephus,"  beschuldigt  Mariana  (Act.  IV  sc.  3,  p.  318)  ihren 
Gatten  des  Ehebruchs  mit  Mariamme-Marcelia;  wie  Herodes,* 
hält  Sforza  d'w.  Tote  für  lel)end  (Act.  V  sc.  2).  Sehr  ge- 
schickt ist  i\w  alt(»  Historie  verschmolzen  mit  den  Mailänder 

üi'  llorud  and  Aiitiputcr,  with  tho  doath  of  tnire  Mariaiii*  von  William 
Sampson  und  (.iorvasu  Markliain,  welclio!«  Stück  Marcus  Landau  knapp 
analy.siort  hat  in  soinor  Ahliaiidhiiit;  über  'i)io  Dramen  TOn  Herodes 
und  .Mariamixi*  in  Kocih's  Zt'itsclirift,  Xeuo  Foljfe,  JJd.  VIII  pp.  175  ff., 
270  if.,  IX  |).  185  IV.  Oh  intinioro  Hoziohun^on  zwischen  diesen  beiden 
Dramen  und  Massinger's  freier  (iestaltun^  desselben  Stoffes  bestehen, 
muss  erst  nocli  untersucht  werden. 

Joitipfut  C(ß/ijirtnai-lt  ....  Idnfii  ritt  ti^'f.  tn  rupiih'/n'y  rnilf  ut  ne  mvt'tioim 
f/nfifrm  pHt'/rct  mm:  >r//  y/;v  rtfrittfdltn  infiip/r  rimm  iilUnjuvrvtur  .  .  . 
( Do  Bello  Judaiüu  1.  c.) :  Inipr.  l'arrhisij.  Anno  Dni.  M.  quinf^entesimo 
deoimo  nono. 
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Verhältnissen,  es  wäre  nur  zu  wünschen  gewesen,  dass  sich 
Massinger  mit  diesem  reichen  Stoffe  zufrieden  gegeben  und 
nicht  auch  noch  ein  gänzlich  überflüssiges  Motiv  der  Kache 
eingefügt  hätte. 

Der  von  Francisco  an  dem  Herzog  geübte  Verrat,  die 
Versuchung  der  Herzogin,  wäre  uns  genügend  erklärt  ge- 
wesen durch  ein  Auflodern  seiner  Sinnlichkeit,  durch  eine 
stürmische  Leidenschaft;  Massinger  hat  diesen  Beweggrund 
jedoch  schnell  wieder  fallen  lassen  und  das  Hauptgewicht 
gelegt  auf  Francisco's  Wunsch,  sich  an  dem  Herzog  wegen 
der  Verführung  seiner  Schwester  zu  rächen.  Dieses  Kache- 
Motiv  krankt  von  vornherein  an  der  groben  Unwahrscliein- 
lichkeit,  dass  der  Herzog  den  Bruder  des  von  ihm  betrogenen 
Mädchens  zu  seinem  Schwager  und  vertrautesten  Ratgeber 
gemacht  haben  soll,  und  es  hat  leider  auch  den  Schluss  der 
Tragödie  verdorben.  Im  fünften  Akte,  nach  dem  Tode  der 
Herzogin,  tritt  diese  Schwester  Eugenia  zum  ersten  Male 
auf,  Francisco  teilt  ihr  mit,  dass  er  durch  seine  Ränke  das 
Lebensglück  ihres  Verführers  zerstört  habe.  Eugenia  aber 
beklagt  das  Schicksal  der  Herzogin,  ihre  Rache  soll  nur  den 
Herzog  selbst  treffen,  in  Männerkleidung  will  sie  zu  ihm 
dringen  und  ihn  töten.  Francisco  ermahnt  sie  zur  Vorsicht; 
verkleidet  betritt  das  Geschwisterpaar  den  Palast  Sforza's, 
dem  seine  Umgebung,  um  ihn  vom  Selbstmord  abzuhalten, 
vorgespiegelt  hat,  die  Wunde  der  Herzogin  sei  nicht  tötlich. 
Francisco  hat  die  Maske  eines  jüdischen  Arztes  angenonmien, 
er  verspricht  der  Leiche  ein  lebensähnliches  Aussehen  zu 
geben  und  schminkt  ihr  Wangen,  Lippen  und  Hände  mit 
dem  stärksten  Gifte.  Der  Herzog  küsst  die  Leiche  und 
stirbt  an  diesen  Küssen. 

Dieser  plumpe  Theatercoup  hat  nicht  einmal  das  Ver- 
dienst der  Originalität  für  sich,  er  ist  der  Katastrophe  eines 
am  3L  October  1611  von  dem  Censor  zur  Aufführung  be- 
gutachteten Trauerspiels  entlehnt,  dem  Drama  „TheUsurping 
Tyrant*",  auch  „The  Second  Maiden'sTragedy"  genannt.^  Der 
in  dieser  mit  kräftigsten  Effekten  ausgestatteten  Tragödie 


1  Cf.  Ward  vol.  II  p.  272,  Anm.  1. 
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wütende  Tyrann  lässt  die  Leiche  einer  von  ihm  begehrten 
Frau  dem  Grabe  entreissen ;  iln*  Geist  beschwört  ihren  Gatten 
Govianus,  dem  Körper  wieder  zu  seiner  Grabesruhe  zu  ver- 
helfen. Als  Arzt  verkleidet,  dringt  Govianus  in  den  Pa]ast 
des  Usurpators,  bemalt  die  Leiche,  der  Tyrann  stirbt  an 
den  giftigen  Küssen.^  Die  Autorschaft  dieses  Dramas  ist 
eine  offene  Frage  :*^  der  früheren  Annahme,  dass  Massinger 
an  der  Komposition  beteiligt  war,^  würde  die  Wiederholung 
d(U'  Katastrophe  in  dem  "Duke  of  Milan"  nicht  wider- 
sprechen. Sich  in  Worten,  Gedanken,  Charakteren  und 
Situationen  zu  wiederholen,  ist  ja  eine  der  auffiiliigsten,  oft 
besprochenen  Eigentümlichkeiten  Massinger's. 

Ein  Gatte,  welcher  in  einem  Anfalle  wütender  Eifer- 
sucht das  geliebte  Weib  tötet  —  dieselbe  Katastrophe,  wie 
in  Shakespeare 's  "Othello".  Bis  zu  dieser  übereinstim- 
menden Katastrophe  aber  ist  Massinger  sichtlich  bemüht, 
d(^n  Wegen  seines  grossen  Vorgängers  möglichst  fern  zu 
bleiben :  nicht  die  Eifersucht ,  sondern  eine  schrankenlose, 
egoistische,  den  Gedanken  einer  Trennung  nicht  ertragende 
Liel>e  dominiert  in  seinem  Drama.  Eifersüchtige  Regungen, 
ZwcMfeln  an   der  Reinheit   seiner  Gattin  ist  Sforza  schwer 

*  Nach  Ward  ib.  p.  178  Anm.  1  ist  dieses  Schauerdrama,  welches 
in  dem  froiwilli^cii  Tod»  der  von  dein  Tyrannen  verfolf^ten  Frau  eine 
sehr  wirkungsvoUe  Szene  bositzt,  gedruckt  in  dem  Sammelwerke  The 
üld  FiiigÜHh  Drama',  vol.  I  (IS25);  vgl.  ausserdem  Dodslej-Hszlitt 
\o\.  X  p.  :i81  ff.  Kine  deutsche  Übersetzung  lieferte  Tieck:  'Der  Tyrann, 
odor  die  zweite  Jungfrauen-Tragödie.  Ein  Trauerspiel  Yon  Massinger*, 
gedruckt  in  'Shakespeare'«  VorHchule'  Bd.  II  (Leipzig  1829)  p.  87  ff. 

'  Fleay  (Chron.  II  X\i):  I  harv  littlr  ihmht  (hat  this  play  tcas  hjf 
thc  anthor  o/*T/ir  Nt  nfu/rr'nf  Trmjfthy.  Diese  Tragödie  wird  allgemein 
Ctjril  Toiirmtir  zugeschrieben,  während  Fleay  lieber  an  Wehster  denken 
würde  (ib.  II  2<;4). 

'  Auch  Hoyie  l  ESt.  IX  234)  firlfa/  f/ifpoited  to  retjat\l  it  tM  an 
lorhjf  auo/i(/m<niif  umi  ti.HH'icaifaful  attvmpt  of  fM(tififhi(jer*s]  wfio  made 
tii^r  of  thc  (h'üth-ifriiif  in  Ina  hiUr  play.  In  Hiiiiem  Massinger- Artikel 
dos  Dict.  of  Nat.  Hiogr.  hingegen  Iiut  sich  Boyle  für  die  Amiahme  einer 
Joltif-a'ft/iffntlitp  enthciiiecien  :  .Uf/>^/////rrV  Imml  ia  traccitble  in  ihe  ßrifi 
l"o  iirti^f  iiml  Tuurtiiur'ö  in  tln  hi^t  tJirn.  Zur  Erledigung  der  Frage 
bediirl'  es  noch  einer  genauen  Untersuchung,  ich  selbst  halte  für  wahr- 
scheinlich, dass  die  Szenen  der  dem  Cervantes^schon  'Curioso  Imperti- 
nente' entlehnten  Nebenhandlung  von  Massinger  herrühren. 
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zugänglich,  die  Anschuldigungen,  mit  welchen  seine  Mutter 
und  Schwester  und  die  Höflinge  die  Herzogin  überhäufen, 
finden  ihn  vollständig  ungläubig,  es  bedarf  des  scheinbaren 
Geständnisses  des  Mannes,  der  ihm  als  Buhle  seiner  Gattin 
bezeichnet  worden  ist,  zur  Entfesselung  seines  totbringenden 
Zornes. 

Von  den  übrigen  Elementen  der  Handlung  kann  uns 
noch  der  Wortstreit  der  Herzogin  mit  ihrer  Schwägerin 
(Act.  n  sc.  1,  p.  266  ff.)  an  den  Zank  der  Her?nia  und 
Helena  im  "Midsummernight's  Dream"  (Act  HI,  sc.  2,  282  ff.) 
erinnern.^  Dass  eine  der  von  Mariana  vorgebrachten  Schmä- 
hungen eine  genaue  Kenntnis  des  Don  Quixote  annehmen 
lässt,  ist  auch  mir  wahrscheinlich.^ 

THE  BONDMAN.* 

Justin  berichtet,  dass,  während  die  Skythen  fern 
der  Heimat  in  Asien  Krieg  führten,  ihre  Sklaven  sich  der 
zurückgelassenen  Frauen  und  Besitztümer  bemächtigten  und 
den  heimkehrenden  Gebietern  mit  den  Waffen  in  der  Hand 
entgegentraten,  vor  deren  drohend  geschwungenen  Peitschen 
jedoch  angstvoll  davonliefen^  —  eine  unter  den  Umständen 
sehr  komisch  wirkende  Illustration  der  Macht  der  Gewohn- 
heit. Diesen  Sklavenaufstand  hat  Massinger  zum  Angel- 
punkt einer  Liebesgeschichte  gemacht,*^  mit  unerwünschter 

>  Cf.  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  268. 

*  Cf.  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  268  f.  Mariana  sagt :  Let  her  hat  remcmber  / 
The  iasue  in  her  leg  (p.  268)  —  die  Dona  Rodriguez  hatte  von  ihrer 
Herzogin  verraten :  Pues  sepa  vuessa  merdd^  que  lo  puede  agradecir  pti- 
mero  a  Dios,  y  luego  a  (Jos  fiicyites  que  tiene  e  n  hitf  dos  pier  n  a  s 
por  (londe  se  desagua  todo  el  ynal  hmnot\  de  quien  dizen  los  medicos,  que 
estä  llena  (Parte  II  cap.  48). 

»  Cf.  Gifford    vol.  II  p.  1  ff.     Lic.  1623,    Dec.  3;    gedruckt  1624. 

*  Cf.  ed.  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  MDXCIII,  Liber  II  p.  24:  Sirata- 
gema Scgtharum  contra  servos. 

*  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  354;  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  2  verweist  auf  Uerodot, 
als  wahrsoheinlichsten  Gewährsmann  auf  Justin,  und  nebenbei  noch  auf 
einen  ähnlichen  Peitschen-Sieg  in  einem  Berichte  über  liussland  in 
'Purchas^s  Pilgrims*,  der  eine  Nachahmung  der  antiken  Fabel  zu  bieten 
scheint. 
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Boibe^lialtiing  doi*  liiclierlichen  Peitschenkatastroplie ,  aber 
mit  Vorlegung  in  eine  interessantere  Gegend  und  Zeit: 
Syrakus  ist  der  örtliche,  der  von  dem  Korinther  Timoleoii 
geleitete  Kriegszug  der  Syrakusanor  gegen  die  Karthager 
vom  Jahre  340  v.  Chr.  der  zeitliche  Hintergrund  seines 
Dramas.  Cornelius  Nepos  und  Plutarch  haben  Timoleon's 
Leben  erzählt,  Massingor  schöpfte  allem  Anscheine  nach 
aus  Plutarch's  viel  ausführlicherem  Berichte  Dass 
seine  Darstellung  der  sicilianischen  Verhältnisse  kritische 
Anspielungen  auf  die  politische  Lage  England's  enthält, 
ist  schon  öfters  hervorgehoben  worden.^ 

Die  romantische  Liebesgeschichte,  welche  sich  auf 
dieser  geschickt  konstruierten,  pseudo-historischen  Basis 
abspielt,  knüpft  sich  an  die  schöne  und  vornehme  Syra- 
kusanerin  Cleora,  eine  sympathische  Mädchen-Gestalt,  die 
noch  anziehender  wäre,  wenn  sie  etwas  weniger  von  ihrer 
Unschuld  und  Keuschheit  sprechen  würde.  Der  von  ihr 
begünstigte  Freier  LeostluMies  muss  mit  TimokK)n  in  den 
Krieg  zit^hen,  beim  Abschiednt^hmen  quält  er  sie  mit  einer 
so  grundlosen  und  unzarten  Eifersucht,  dass  Cleora  erzürnt 
sich  die  Augen  verbinden  lässt  und  gelobt,  bis  zu  seiner 
Kückkelir  wedei*  das  Licht  sehen  noch  ein  Wort  sprechen 
zu  wollen.  Der  von  den  streitbaren  Männern  verlassenen 
Stadt  bemächtigen  sich  die  Sklaven,  aufgestachelt  von 
Maiullo,  tlie  hotninian,  welcher,  sterblich  in  Cleora  verliebt, 
sie  während  des  Aufstandes  gegen  jede  Unbill  und  seine 
eigene,  ihr  zur  Kenntnis  gebrachte  Leidenschaft  mit  solcher 
Hingabe  schützt,  dass  sich  ihm  Cleora's  Gunst  zuwendet. 
Nach  der  Unterwei'fung  der  Sklaven  und  der  Heimkehr  der 
Sieger,  spricht  Cleora  rühmend  von  Marullo,  Leosthenes' 
Eifersucht  lodert  auf,  Maiullo  wird  in  den  Kerker  geworfen 

—  Cleora's  Neigung  wird  zur  ofli'en  ausgesprochenen  Liebe. 

Sowc^it  verdient  die  Führung  der  Handlung  alles  Lob 

—  hMdt^r  müssen  wir  betreifs  Marullo  hinzufügen:  Aud  in 
fhc  cful  .  .  .  if  all  ronirs  rifflif,  ganz  in  demselben  Sinne,   in 

»  er.  (Jifford  1.  c.  pp.  2,  20,  7S. 

*  et*.  Gitford  1.  o.  p.  119;  Gardiner,  Contemp.  Review  1876,  toI. 
XXVIII  p.  4«ü;  Boyle  ESt.  lbÖ6,  vol.  IX  p.  234  f. 
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welchem  Mrs.  Darcy  diese  Worte  betreffs  ihres  bürgerlichen 
Ronianhelden  Mr.  Jones  gebraucht  (Robert  Elsmere  II  17). 
Marullo  ist  kein  Sklave,  sondern  der  vornehme  Thebaner 
Pisander,  welcher,  bei  seiner  ersten  Werbung  um  Cleora 
von  deren  Vater  abgewiesen,  sich  mit  seiner  Schwester 
Statilia  als  Sklaven  in  das  väterliche  Haus  Cleora's  ver- 
kaufen Hess.  Den  Sklaven-Aufstand  hat  er  in  erster  Linie 
deshalb  organisiert,  um  Cleora  s  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sich 
zu  lenken,  sein  Versuch  einer  anderen  Rechtfertigung  seiner 
Handlungsweise  (Act  V  sc.  3,  p.  114  f.)  ist  ein  sehr  un- 
glücklicher: der  edle  Pisander  muss  uns  als  ein  höchst 
rücksichtlos  mit  (Jut  und  Leben  seiner  Nebenmenschen 
spielender  Inti'igant  erscheinen.  Auch  seine  Schwester 
Statilia  handelt  in  seinem  und  ihrem  eigenen  Interesse  nach 
dem  Grundsatze,  dass  der  Zweck  die  Mittel  heiligt,  und 
entpuppt  sich  schliesslich  als  die  schnöde  verlassene  Geliebte 
des  Leosthenes,  dem  sie  sich  allzu  bereitwillig  wieder  an 
den  Hals  wirft.  Das  während  des  Stückes  glatt  ablaufende 
liäderwerk  knarrt  am  Ende  bedenklich.  Allem  Anschein 
nach  haben  wir  es  mit  einer  selbständigen  Konstruktion 
Massinger's  zu  thun;  ich  glaube  nicht,  dass  sich  für  diese 
Liebesgeschichte  eine  Quelle  finden  lassen  wird.^ 

Die  komischen  Personen  des  Stückes  sind  die  von 
Massinger  sehr  geringschätzig  behandelten  Sklaven;  Ob- 
scönitäten  liefern  einige  üppigen  Syrakusanerinnen ,  und 
zwar  in  einer  Qualität,  wie  sie  sonst  in  Massinger's  eigenen 
Dramen  nicht  zu  finden  ist.  Die  schändliche  Szene,  in 
welcher  Corisca  ihren  Stiefsohn  verführt  (Act  II  sc.  2), 
könnte  Fletcher  geschrieben  haben. 

THE  RENEGADO.» 

Durch  die  spanische  Form  des  Titelwortes  werden 
unsere  Gedanken  sofort  in  eine  bestimmte  Richtung  geführt: 

'  Zu  der  von  Oifford  1.  o.  p.  86  f.  bemerkten  Shakespeare- 
Ähnlichkeit  möchte  ich  noch  auf  Gleora*8  Abschiedsworte  verweisen: 
Thi^  k'iifSf  ivhen  you  comehiicky  shall  he  a  v  inj  in  /  Tohidyou  welcome 
(II  1  p.  41),  welche  Coriolan's  Ausdruoksweise  spiegeln:  my  true  lip 
hath  Virginia  it  ^cr  nince  (V  3,  47  f.). 

*  Cf.  Gifford  vol.  II  p.  121  ff.     Lic.  1624,  April  17;  gedruckt  1030. 
QP.  LXXXil.  7 
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el  Benegado  ist  eine  der  stereotypen  Figuren  der  spanischen 
Piraten-Romantik.  Mit  gutem  Grunde  ist  bemerkt  worden, 
dass  der  Stoff  unseres  Dramas  an  Cervantes'  Algierer  Gre- 
fangenscbaft  erinnere;^  nach  einer  knappen  Analyse  des 
Dramas  werden  w-ir  dieser  Spur  zu  folgen  haben. 

Wie  in  den  beiden  zuletzt  besprochenen  Dramen,   be- 
ruht auch  im  „Renegado"  die  Haupthandlung  auf  dem  Mo- 
tiv der  Geschwisterliebe:  der  Wunsch,   eine  der  Schwester 
zugefügte  Unbill  zu   rächen,   ist   die   erste   Triebfeder   der 
Handlungsweise   des   Bruders.     Wie   im    „Duke   of  Milan*" 
Francisco  das  Lebensglück    des    Herzogs  vernichtet,    weil 
Sforza  seine  Schwester  Eugenia  verführte,  wie  im  „Bondman* 
der  Thebaner  Pisander   nach  Syrakus  eilte,   um   den  Ver- 
führer und  Verlasser  seiner  Schwester  Statilia,  Leosthenes, 
zu  bestrafen,  wagt  sich  der  Venetianer  Vitelli,  als  Kaufmann 
verkleidet,   nach  Tunis,   um   seine  von   dem   venetianischen 
Renegaten  Grimaldi  geraubte  Schwester  Paulina  zu  suchen 
und  zu  rächen.     Und   erst  bei  dieser  dritten  Wiederholung 
kommt  das  Motiv  von  Anfang  an  wirkungsvoll  zur  Geltung. 
Während    wir   in    den   beiden    anderen    Dramen    erst    am 
Schluss   über  den   ursprünglichen    Beweggrund   des  Prota- 
gonisten plötzlich  aufgeklärt  werden  und  wir  dem  Dichter 
mit  Recht  vorhalten  können,  dass  „Überraschung  ohne  Vor- 
bereitung  nur   von   halber  Wirkung  ist",-  erfahren  wir  in 
diesem  dritten  Geschwister-Drama  schon  in  der  ersten  Szene 
über  Vitelli  und  Paulina  alles  Wissenswerte.     Im  weiteren 
Verlauf  des   Dramas  sehen   wir  Vitelli's  Tugend  von    der 
schönen  Türkin  Donusa,  der  Nichte   des   Sultans  Amurath, 
erfolgreich,   die  Tugend    Paulina's  hingegen   von   Asambeg, 
dem  Vizekönig  von  Tunis,  erfolglos  in  Versuchung  geführt; 
erfahren   wir,   dass  Vitelli,   von   dem   allgegenwärtigen  Je- 
suiten Francisco  ermahnt,  mit  Donusa  brechen  will,  bei  der 


^  Gf.  Kapp  p.  104:  .,Kiii  sehr  uiiziühoiidcs  Gedioht;  spanisoher 
Novenenstoir  ist  es  iiisot'orn,  i\U  es  an  Cervantes^  Algierer  Oefongen- 
fuii^oiiHchuft  erinnert**. 

*  VL  liraiuies'  Sluiki>sp(>ai'(.>  p.   Is4. 
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letzten  Zusammenkunft  aber  von  den  Türken  überrascht^ 
und  mit  der  sich  zum  Christentum  bekennenden  Geliebten 
zum  Tode  verurteilt  wird,  und  in  der  letzten  Szene  hören 
wir,  dass  der  von  demselben  Jesuiten  gelenkte  Grimaldi 
Vitelli,  die  beiden  Frauen  und  alle  Christen  nebst  vielen 
heidnischen  Kleinodien  auf  seinem  Schiffe  in  Sicherheit  ge- 
bracht hat. 

Fünf  Jahre  lang  ist  Cervantes  ein  Gefangener  der 
Türken  gewesen,  wiederholt  hat  er  die  unvorgesslichen  Er- 
innerungen dieser  schweren  Zeit  literarisch  verwertet,  mit 
allerlei  romantischen  Zuthaten  geschmückt  —  am  aus- 
führlichsten im  Don  Quixote,  in  der  Erzählung  des  Sklaven 
im  39ten  bis  41ten  Kapitel  des  ersten  Teiles. ^  Dieser 
seiner  Gefangenschaft  entronnene  Sklave,  ein  spanischer 
Hauptmann,  der  mit  einer  schönen  Maurin  in  demselben 
Wirtshaus  wie  Don  Quixote  abgestiegen  ist,  berichtet,  dass 
er  in  einem  Seegefechte  von  dem  Renegaten  UchaFi  —  al 
fjual  llamavan  Uchall  Fartax,  que  quiei'e  dezir  en  Lengua 
Turquesca:  El  Renegado  Tiüoso^  porque  lo  era  —  gefangen 
genommen  und  nach  Algier  geschleppt  worden  sei,  wo  er 
nach  Uchah's  Tod  in  den  Besitz  eines  venetianischen  Rene- 
gaten übergangen  sei,  in  den  Besitz  des  grausamen  Azanaga. 
Glücklicherweise  habe  er  (der  Sklave)  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
der  schönen  Zorayda,  der  von  einer  christlichen  Sklavin 
erzogenen  und  mit  christlichen  Sympathien  erfüllten  Tochter 
eines  reichen  Mauren,  auf  sich  gezogen;  gemeinschaftliche 
Flucht  sei  verabredet  und  nach  vielen  Schwierigkeiten  auch 
bewerkstelligt  worden  mit  Hülfe  eines  reuigen,  nach  Ver- 
söhnung mit  der  Kirche  strebenden  Renegaten. 


'  Eine  für  Massinger^s  Technik  typische  Szene.  Antoninus  wird 
bei  seinem  Versuch  Dorothea^s  Herz  der  irdischen  Liebe  zu  gewinnen, 
Ton  seinem  Vater  und  seiner  kaiserlichen  Braut  belauscht  (Virgin- 
Martyr  II  3),  Cleora  und  Marullo  werden  im  Gefängnis  überrascht  (Bond- 
man  Y  2),  Domitia  und  Paris  von  Domitian  beobachtet  (Roman  Actor 
IV  2),  wie  Donusa  und  Vitelli  von  den  türkischen  Fürsten  (III  5). 

'  Separat  gedruckt  findet  sich  die  Geschichte  des  Sklaven  in 
J.  Fesenmair's  'Spanischer  Bibliothek',  6.  Bändchen  (München  1887), 
unter  dem  Titel:  El  Cauiivo  en  Argel, 

7* 
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In  dieser  Geschichte  hat  die  von  dem  venetianischen 
Renegaten  Grinialdi  geraubte  Paulina  unseres  Dramas  keine 
Vertreterin,  wohl  aber  in  der  1615  gedruckten  Komödie 
„Los  Bafios  de  Argel".^  In  der  ersten  Szene  dieses  Schau- 
spiels wird  die  Spanierin  Costanza  von  algerischen  Piraten, 
unter  deren  Anführern  sich  der  unvermeidliche  reneyatio^ 
genannt  Yzuf,  befindet,  geraubt  und  nach  Algier  gebracht, 
wo  sie  ihr  Bräutigam,  Don  Fernando,  wiederfindet  und  dann 
die  beliebte  Versuchung  über's Kreuz  vorsieh  geht:  Costanza 
wird  von  dem  Mauren  Caurali,  Fernando  von  dessen  Gattin 
Halima  begehrt.  Dem  Sklaven  und  seiner  Zorayda  ent- 
sprechen auf  das  Genaueste  Don  Lope  und  die  Maurin  Zara, 
das  zweite  Liebespaar  der  Komödie,  in  welcher  sich  epi- 
sodenweise auch  noch  das  Schicksal  eines  reuigen,  für  seinen 
alten  Glauben  sterbenden  Renegaten,  Namens  Hazen,  abspielt. 

Vergleichen  wir  das  Personal  dieser  beiden  Cervan- 
tes'schen  Werke*  mit  den  drawatis  personae  Massinger  s,  so 
ergeben  sich  folgende  Entsprechungen: 

Vitelli  vertritt  Don  Fernando,  welcher  die  Ge- 
liebte sucht,  sowie  den  Sklaven  und  Don  Lope,  welche 
mit  den  bekehrten  Maurinnen  entfliehen; 

'  Gf.  Comedias  y  Entremeses  de  Miguel  de  Ceryantes  Saavedra  . . 
divididas  en  dos  Tonios.     Tomo  T  (Madrid  1749),  p.  125  IT. 

'  Auch  die  in  den  achtziger  Jahren  dos  1(>.  Jahrhunderts  Yorfasito 
Komödie  des  Ceryantes  *£1  Trato  de  Argel*  spiegelt  algerische  Erinne- 
rungen. Aber  sie  wurde  erst  viel  später  gedruckt,  eine  Madrider  Aus- 
gabe des  *yiage  al  Parnaso*  vom  Jahre  1784,  welcher  dieses  Schauspiel 
und  die  Tragödie  *Numancia'  angefügt  sind,  bezeichnet  sie  als  dotf  piezas 
iilimlmt'nte  jwcticas,  quc  aluint  ^T  <ktn  u  luz  la  primera  rez;  es  ist  somit 
wenig  wahrscheinlich,  dass  Masstinger  von  dieser  Komödie,  als  deren 
Umformung  das  Stück  *Lo8  Banos  de  ArgeP  betrachtet  werden  kann, 
Kenntnis  erhielt.  Sie  bietet  auch  kein  für  Mansinger's  Drama  beachtens- 
wertes neues  Motiv  —  man  niüsste  denn  von  dem  am  Schlüsse  des 
'Trato*  erscheinenden  fnufh  Vrinitario .  welcher  die  Oliristensklayen 
loskauft  und  dessen  urmt  chrii-'tiuHfhttl  //  tinin  pruflencia  gerflhmt  wird, 
eine  geistige  Yerbindungslinio  zu  dorn  im  *Kenegado*  dominierenden 
Jesuitenpater  ziehen  wollen.  Al>ei'  Massinger  brauchte  diesen  wohl- 
tliätigen  Mönch  nicht  erst  in  der  Komödie  kennen  zu  lernen,  er  fand 
ihn  in  des  spanischen  Dichters  eigenem  Leben  —  Cervantes  selbst  ist 
von  einem  dieser  der  heiligsten  Menschenpflicht,  der  NächstenllebG, 
aufopfernd  dienenden  Mönche  befreit  wurden. 
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Paulina  vertritt  Costanza; 

Donusa  vertritt  Halima,  welche  sich  in  Don 
Fernando  verliebt,  sowie  die  sich  zum  Christentum  be- 
kennenden und  mit  den  geliebten  Christen  entfliehenden 
Maurinnen  Zorayda  und  Zara; 

Asambeg,  der  Vizekönig  von  Tunis,  vertritt  den 
algerischen  Häuptling  Caurali,  welcher  vergeblich  nach 
Costanza  trachtet,  wie  Asambeg  sich  vergeblich  um  Paulina 
bewirbt ; 

Mustapha,  der  Pascha  von  Aleppo,  der  Donusa  be- 
stimmte Bräutigam,  vertritt  den  in  der  Komödie  oft  ge- 
nannten Muley  Maluco,  König  von  Fez,  der  Zara  be- 
stimmte Bräutigam; 

Grimaldi,  der  Renegat,  welcher  Paulina  geraubt 
hat,  aber  später  Busse  thut,  und  die  Flucht  der  Christen 
ermöglicht,  vertritt  den  am  Raube  der  Costanza  beteiligten 
Renegaten  Yzuf,  sowie  den  reuigen  Renegaten  Hazen 
der  Komödie  und  den  nicht  minder  bussfertigen  namen- 
losen Renegaten,  welcher  in  der  Geschichte  des  Sklaven 
die  Flucht  der  Christen  organisiert. 

Dass  Massinger  mit  dem  Material  des  Cervantes  ge- 
arbeitet hat,  werden  wir  nicht  bezweifeln  können,  eben- 
sowenig werden  wir  ihm  aber  auch  das  Lob  vorenthalten, 
dass  er  die  Verschmelzung  der  Motive  mit  grossem  Ge- 
schick vorgenommen  hat,  und  dass  sein  Drama  nirgends 
Flickwerk  ahnen  lässt.  Zwei  seiner  Gestalten  sind  wesent- 
lich interessanter  als  ihre  spanischen  Vorgänger:  die  leiden- 
schaftliche Donusa,  die  echtes  Theaterblut  in  den  Adern 
hat,  und  der  Renegat  Grimaldi. 

Diesem  letzteren  hat  Massinger  eine  merkwürdige, 
gewiss  nicht  frei  erfundene  Vorgeschichte  gegeben.  Die 
St.  Marcus-Kirche  in  Venedig,  mit  knieenden  Andächtigen 
gefüllt,  der  Priester  am  Hochaltar  mit  erhobener  Monstranz, 
ein  Mensch,  der  den  Hostienkelch  im  Augenblick  der  Wand- 
lung aus  den  Händen  des  Priesters  reisst,  auf  den  Boden 
schleudert  und  dann  durch  die  entsetzte  Menge  aus  der 
Kirche  flieht  —  das  ist  eine  Szene,  die  sich  dem  Gedächt- 
nis tief  einprägt,  und  von  einer  solchen  Szene  hat  Massinger 
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entweder  durch  Lesen,  oder  Hörensagen,  oder  möglicher- 
weise auch  durcli  eigene  Anschauung  eines  ähnlichen  Vor- 
ganges Kenntnis  erhalten :  er  hat  die  Seele  seines  Grimaldi 
mit  dieser  Sünde  belastet  (Act  IV  sc.  1,  vgl.  I  1  p.  130). 
Nach  dieser  tempelschänderischen  Tliat  wird  Grimaldi  See- 
räuber, schwört  seinen  Glauben  ab  und  führt  im  Dienste 
der  Türken  ein  wildes,  verbrecherisches  Leben,  bis  er  sich 
mit  Asambeg,  dem  Vicekönig  von  Tunis,  entzweit  und  von 
diesem  all  seiner  Güter  beraubt  wird.  Mit  der  physischen 
Not  kommt  die  Seelenangst;  Grimaldi's  Gewissen  erwacht 
und  wird  vor  allen  Dingen  durch  die  Erinnerung  an  sein 
Verbrechen  in  San  Marco  gequält.  Er  fühlt  sich  verdammt 
und  glaubt,  nur  von  jenem  Priester,  dessen  Händen  er  die 
Monstranz  entriss,  Absolution  für  diese  Sünde  empfangen 
zu  können.  Dieser  Priester,  Francisco,  ein  Jesuitenpater, 
erscheint,  verzeiht,  und  Grimaldi  erhält  Gelegenheit,  seine 
Heue  durch  die  liettung  der  Christen  zu  bethätigen. 

Mit  der  weisen  Sparsamkeit,  welche  sich  in  allen 
Teilen  dieses  dramatischen  Organismus  erkennen  lässt,  hat 
Massinger  dem  in  der  Vorgeschichte  des  Renegaten  er- 
scheinenden Priester  alle  Fäden  der  Handlung  in  die  Hand 
gegeben.  Der  Jesuit  findet  Paulina,  führt  den  von  Donusa 
umgarnten  Vitelli  wieder  auf  den  rechten  Weg,  versöhnt 
Grimaldi  mit  der  Kirche  und  benützt  ihn  als  Werkzeug  der 
von  ihm,  dem  Pater,  ge])lanten  Rettung.  Dadurch  dass 
dieser  Kleriker  stets  das  entscheidende,  seinem  Stande  ge- 
mäss fromm  gewählte  Wort  zu  sagen  hat,  erhält  das  ganze 
Stück  ein  ausgesprochen  katholisches  Gepräge,  in  eigentüm- 
lichem Gegensatze  zu  den  englischen  2k.dt Verhältnissen.  Im 
Februar  1604  hatte  James  I.  alle  katholischen  Priester  aus 
London  verbannt,  durch  die  im  letzten  Augenblick  vereitelte 
Pulver-Verschwörung  des  Jahres  1()05  waren  die  Gesetze 
gegen  die  Katholiken  verschärft  und  die  nationale  Erbitte- 
rung gefährlich  gesteigert  worden  —  und  in  diesem  Milieu 
wagt  ein  Dramatiker  einen  Piiester  zur  zentralen  Gestalt 
eines  für  die  Volksbühne  bestimmten  Stückes  zu  machen, 
einen  Jesuiten,  den  protestantische  Zuschauer  heute  noch 
mit   einem   historisch   höchst  berechtigten   Misstrauen   und 
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Missvergnügen  betrachten  würden!  Die  Apotheose  der 
lieiligen  Dorothea,  Camiola's  Entschluss,  den  Schleier  zu 
nehmen,^  die  Verklärung  des  katholischen  Priesters  im 
^Kenegado*"  —  es  kann  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass 
Massingers  Sympathien  zur  Zeit  der  Abfassung  dieser 
Dramen-Gruppe  der  alten  Kirche  gehörten  und  dass  er  in 
hervorragendem  Mafse  den  Mut  seiner  Überzeugungen  be- 
sass.  Allerdings  mögen  dem  die  Theater  der  Hauptstadt 
füllenden  Publikum  die  Katholiken  lange  nicht  so  anstössig 
gewesen  sein,  wie  die  Puritaner,  die  erklärten  Feinde  dieser 
Belustigungsart,  und  es  ist  ein  nicht  minder  bemerkens- 
und  achtungswertes  Zeugnis  für  die  ernste,  tüchtige  Ge- 
sinnung Massinger's,  dass  er  es  fast  gänzlich  verschmäht 
liai,  diese  von  den  übrigen  Dramatikern  mit  Vorliebe  an- 
gegriffene Partei  zum  Gegenstande  seiner  Satire  zu  machen.*^ 
Offenbar  widerstrebte  es  ihm,  religiöse  Ansichten  mit  billigem 
Spott  zu  bekämpfen. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  LOVE. 

Dieses  Drama ^  ist  uns  verstümmelt  überliefert,  aber 
(las  erhaltene  grosse  Fragment  lässt  uns  den  Gang  der 
Handlung  klar  erkennen.  Am  Hofe  eines  französischen  Königs, 
Namens  Charles,  womit  sehr  wahrscheinlich  Charles  VHI. 
(1483—1498)  gemeint  ist,*  stehen  sich  zwei  Parteien  feind- 
lich gegenüber:  die  ledige  weibliche  und  männliche  Jugend. 
Die  Hofdamen  beklagen  sich  über  die  Nachlässigkeit  und 
Selbstgefälligkeit  der  Männer,  die  Höflinge  über   den  Stolz 


>  Cf.  'Maid  of  Honour*  V  2.  Fleay  (Chron.  I  213)  setzt  dieses 
Drama  vermutungsweise  vor  das  Jahr  1622,  wozu  die,  in  den  späteren 
Werken  sich  verwischende,  katholische  Färbung  stimmt. 

'  Ein  einziges  Mal  hat  er  einer  verächtlichen  Persönlichkeit,  der 
Wirtin  Froth  in  *A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Üebts',  eine  puritanische 
Formel  in  den  Mund  gelegt.  Sie  sagt:  '77*  reritt/,  I  at'tfure  i/ou,  worauf 
Wellborn  versetzt:  Viriti/,  yoic  brache !  /  The  decil  turn'il  preciaian! 
(I  1 ;  cf.  vol.  III  p.  493 J. 

»  Cf.  Gifford  vol.  II  p.  235  fr.  Lic.  1624,  Nov.  3;  gedruckt  nach 
der  Handschrift  des  Dichters  von  Gifford  1805. 

*  Cf.  Oifford  1.  c.  p.  239. 
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der  Damen,  um  diesem  die  Fröhlichkeit  des  Hofes  störenden 
Zustande  ein  Ende  zu  machen,  bestimmt  der  König,  dass 
binnen  Monatsfrist  ein  Parliament  of  Love  zu  berufen  sei, 
in  welchem  die  bis  dorthin  noch  nicht  geregelten  Streitig- 
keiten durch  Kichterspruch  geschlichtet  werden  sollten.  Mit 
diesem  königlichen  Erlass  schliesst  der  erste  Akt,  in  den 
nächsten  drei  Akten  verwickeln  sich  die  Fäden  der  verschie- 
denen Liebeshändel,  den  fünften  Akt  beansprucht  die  grosse 
Gerichtssitzung  des  Parliament  of  Love, 

Enuiron  la  Jin  de  Sepiembre^  f  Que  faillent  violettes j  et 
Hours :  I  Je  me  trouuay  en  la  grancT  chambrv  j  Du  noble 
parlemeyU  D^ amours.  I  Et  aduint  si  bien  qu'on  vouloit  !  Les 
derniers  arrestz  prononcer,  I  Et  que  ä  cesfe  heure  on  appel- 
loit  I  Le  greffier,  ponr  les  commencer  —  so  beginnt  ein  im 
16.  Jahrhundert  oft  gedrucktes,  von  einem  gelehrten  Juristen 
mit  einem  höchst  gründh'chen  lateinischen  Kommentar  ver- 
sehenes Büchlein  des  Martial  d'Auvergne  (ca.  1440  bis 
1508)  betitelt:  Arestu  Amormn.^  Diesem  in  französischer 
Prosa  abgofassten,  überaus  langweiligen  VVerkchen  verdankt 
Massinger  die  erste  Anregung  zu  seinem  bei  allen  Fehlern 
gewiss  nicht  langweiligen  Drama  ^'The  Parliament  of  Love*, 
für  welches  er  auch  den  ersten  diesem  französischen  Far- 
lement  dWmoiirs  vorgelegten  Streitfall  verwertet  hat.^  Ein 
scherzhaftes  Vorbild  für  die  Parlamentssitzung  des  5.  Aktes 
bot  unserem  Dichter  auch  die  ihn   unmittelbar  umgebende 

*  Cf.  Arcitta  Amor  um  LIL  A  ecurat  isaimis  liencfUcti  Curtii  Sym- 
piforiani  commcntariis  aif  vtriuifquf  iuris  rationem,  forvtisi umque  actionum 
csum  quam  ttcutissime  accommoffuta.  PariaiiSf  Äpud  Jacobum  Keruer, 
b'uh  ttuohuf  (i  all  in,  via  Jacohtra,  1555.  Über  den  Verfasser  des  fran- 
zÜHischen  Textes  sagt  Curtius:  Author  hujus  libri  cot^nitor  faU  atfkatws 
Parisienifi;*,  nomine  Martialitf,  oriijinv  Aruernun^  cuius  extant  alia  opera 
rinjtimxis  (iaIUcanis.  vi  ttunt  Vit/iliac  ('aroli  VIT,  in  quibiut  Britannarum 
ex  rcfjnv  ab  ipno  facta  cxpnhio  dtscrihitur,  (^uarum  lectio  per  aratoren 
(iecantata,  tanti  apuii  dallos  fi>t,  qmtnti  Cutulli  Lcabiac  pasaeria  deplo^ 
ratio  apud  omneitl  Sunt  praiterra  viu»  Matutinales  aif  diuam  Mariatn 
(ieprccationea  (p.   18). 

«  Of.  GiflFord  vol.  I,  Iiitr.  ]>.  Ol  f.  Gifford  ist  der  Bedeutung  des 
Büchleins  für  die  Kntstohunj;  «les  MftMsin^cr'siilitMi  Dramas  nicht  gerecht 
geworden:  ohne  die  Arcsta  Amorum  würde  Massingor  diesen  Plan  nicht 
entworfen  haben. 
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Welt,  die  Bühnen  weit:  Marston's  Lustspiel  „Parasitaster; 
or,  The  Fawn*  '  gipfelte  ebenfalls  in  einer  grossen,  vom 
Liebesgott  selbst  präsidierten  Gerichtssitzung,  in  Don  Cvpid's 
Parliawent,  in  welchem  die  verschiedenen  Verwicklungen 
des  Stückes  durch  Richterspruch  gelöst  wurden.  Aber 
während  in  Marston's  heiterem  Spiele  den  Verurteilten  nur 
das  Ship  of  Fools  droht,  blitzt  bei  Massinger  das  Beil  des 
Henkers  in  gefährlicher  Nähe,  in  Folge  einer  tragischen 
Verkettung  der  Verhältnisse,  welche  zweifellos  einem  anderen 
der  sensationellen  Dramen  Marston's  entlehnt  ist. 

•  

Folgende  drei  Prozesse  werden  bei  dem  Parliament  of 
Love  Charles'  VIII.  anhängig  gemacht: 

Die  schöne  Leonore  hat  sich  dem  lange  und  eifrig  um 
sie  werbenden  Cleremond  verlobt,  das  Verlöbnis  jedoch  in 
höchster  Erbitterung  wieder  gelöst,  weil  sich  der  Bräutigam 
schon  vor  der  Trauung  die  Rechte  des  Gatten  anmafsen 
wollte.  Cleremond  ist  trostlos,  und  schwört  die  heiligsten 
Eide,  dass  er  jede  von  ihr  geforderte  Sühne  leisten  würde. 
Leonora  verlangt,  dass  er  den  besten  seiner  Freunde  töte, 
nur  unter  dieser  Bedingung  wolle  sie  ihm  angehören.  Der 
liebestolle  Cleremond  zwingt  seinen  liebsten  Freund,  den 
edlen  Montrose,  zum  Zweikampf,  der  jedoch  einen  für  ihn 
selbst  ungünstigen  Ausgang  nimmt.  Gleichwohl  sehen  wir 
vor  Gericht  Cleremond  an  der  Bahre  des  von  ihm  er- 
schlagenen Montrose  stehen,  und  Leonora  ist  es,  die  ihn  am 
lautesten  verklagt.  Der  König  fällt  das  Urteil  dahin,  dass 
Cleremond  mit  Leonora  zu  vermählen,  aber  sofort  nach  der 
Trauung  zu  enthaupten  sei,  während  Leonora  ihr  Leben  in 
einer  über  seinem  Grabe  zu  erbauenden  Klause  vertrauern 
müsse.  Das  erschrockene  Weib  erklärt  sich  bereit,  den 
Sünder  gutwillig  zu  heiraten  —  die  Leiche  erhebt  sich  — 
die  List  der  Freunde  ist  geglückt  und  das  Paar  vereint.  — 
In  diesem  Plane  fällt  uns  vor  allen  Dingen  die  sinnlose 
Grausamkeit  des  Weibes  auf,  welches  den  Tod  eines  ihr 
ganz  unbekannten  Menschen  fordert:  ein  überaus  törichter 
Einfall,  auf  welchen  Massinger  von  selbst  nicht  gekommen 

»  Cf.  Quellen  I  p.  27  f. 


wilro.  Er  Imt  hier  ein  grobes  Plagiat  begangen  und  dieses 
Plagiat  bat  sieb,  wie  es  die  beilsanie  Eigenschaft  solcher 
IMagiate  ist,  bitter  gerächt.  Die  Forderung,  den  Freund  zu 
töten,  stammt  aus  Mars  ton 's  wirksamstem  Drama  *The 
Dutcb  Courtezan",'  in  geschmacklosester  Weise  hat  Mas- 
singor  die  Uaupthandlung  dieses  Stückes  nachgeahmt.  Bei 
Marston  ist  alles  fest  gefügt  und  durchgeführt,  bei  Massinger 
schwebt  alles  kläglich  in  der  Luft.  Francischina  hat  allen 
Grund,  den  Mann,  dessen  Leben  sie  als  den  Preis  ihrer 
Liebe  fordert,  zu  hassen  —  Leonora  weiss  gar  nicht,  wessen 
Tod  sie  verlancrt.    Die  Dirne  verfällt  für  ihre  Mordlust  dem 

CT 

Gericht,  die  would-he  Mörderin  Li^onora  geht  ganz  straflos 
aus  -  rücksichtsh)s  ist  die  iimere  Wahrheit  und  die  Ge- 
rechtigkeit der  theatralischen  Wirkung  geopfert. 

Den  zweiten  im  Parliament  of  Lore  zum  Austrage 
kommenden  Streitfall  hat  sieh  Massinger  auch  mit  fremdem 
Material  konstruiert,  aber  viel  kunstvoller;  seine  Vorbilder 
waren  Martial  d'Auvergne  und  m.  E.  —  Shakspeare,  eine 
wunderliche  Kombination.  Der  leichtfertige  Clarindore  hat 
sein  rechtmässiges  Weib  Verstössen;  als  Mohrin  verkleidet 
ist  Madame  Beaupre  in  den  Dienst  der  schönen  und  reichen 
Ik'llisant  getreti^n,  um  deren  Gunst  sich  der  treulose  Gatte 
bewirbt.  liellisant  weist  seine  Aufdringlichkeiten  scharf 
zurück,  bis  sie  das  Geheimnis  ihrer  Dienerin  erfährt.  Nach 
dieser  Oflenbarung  nimmt  sie  (Marindore  freundlicher  auf 
und  bewilligt  seinem  stürmischen  Drängen  sehliesslich  eine 
Liebesnacht,  unter  der  Bedingung,  dass  er  über  die  ihm  ge- 
währte Gunst  bis  zu  ibiem  Hochzeitstage  schweige.  Der 
Koue  scliwiut,  und  schreit  am  nächsten  Tage  die  Eroberung 
der  stolzen  Hellisant  über  aHe  Däclier.  Wegen  dieser  Indis- 
kretion wird  er  von  Hellisant  vor  das  Purlianwnt  of  Looe 
citii^rt,  wo  der  Köni^  der  beleidigten  Schönheit  selbst  die 
Bestrafung  des  Schuldigen  überlässt.  Bellisant  bestimmt, 
dass  er  ilir(^  Mobrin  beiiaten  müsse;  der  verlassenen  Gattin, 

'  Cf.  CiitVoril  1.  c.  p.  :{0S:  I'/,,-  rirrdm.^fiun'v  oj  l^runorn  insthjuiinif 
hw  /orn'  to  m'/rt/rr  ///V  //•////«/,  ////./  t/nti  (jirimi  tum  uj*  tn  justice f  ig 
(ufoptn/,    irith    t^tmu-    rur'mtitmi^^    from    Mfn'üton'i!   *J.>utrh    (\nirtrsan*;    cf. 

QupIUmi  I  p.  üs  tr. 
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welche  bei  dem  nächtlichen  Stelldiehein  Bellisants  Rolle 
gevspielt  hatte,  ist  wieder  zu  ihrem  Recht  verhelfen.  —  Als 
erste  Entscheidung  seines  imaginären  Liebeshofes  hat  Martial 
d'Auvergne  aufgezeichnet:  Arrest  vtterttenu  sur  vne  sentence 
en  mauere  de  irahison  et  exces  (Tvn  Amoureux^  lequel  pour 
iouyr  de  sa  mye  se  faiynit  tuer  (p.  24  ff.).  Ein  Verliebter 
beschwört  seine  Dame,  ihm  die  höchste  Gunst  zu  gewähren, 
und  wird  dabei  so  zudringlich,  dass  ihm  die  Dame  ihr  Haus 
verbietet:  der  Stoff  der  ersten  Szene  zwischen  Clarindore 
und  Bellisant  (Act  II  sc.  3),  nur  äussert  sich  der  Unwille 
der  Bellisant  noch  weit  energischer.  Der  Verliebte  Martial's 
setzt  gleichwohl  seine  Besuche  fort,  und  wie  die  Tugend 
der  Dame  unerbittlich  bleibt,  will  er  sich  vor  ihren  Augen 
einen  Dolch  in*8  Herz  stossen.  Um  dieses  Blutvergiessen 
zu  verhüten,  ergiebt  sich  ihm  die  erschrockene  Frau,  genau 
wie  Bellisant  dem  mit  gegen  seine  eigene  Brust  gezückten 
Schwerte  vor  ihr  stehenden  Clarindore  eine  nächtliche  Zu- 
sammenkunft bewilligt  (Act  III  sc.  3).  Und  wie  bei  Martial 
der  undankbare  Betrüger  sich  an  verschiedenen  Orten  seiner 
wohl  gelungenen  List  rühmt  und  deshalb  von  der  Dame 
vor  das  Farlement  d'Amours  citiert  wird,  prahlt  Clarindore 
mit  seinem  Erfolge  und  wird  von  Bellisant  wegen  dieses 
Verrates  bei  dem  Purliament  of  Love  verklagt  (Act  V 
p.  319  fit'.).  So  weit  hat  sich  Massinger  der  Erzählung  des 
Martial  d'Auvergne  eng  angeschlossen;  das  Mittel,  die  Ehre 
seiner  Bellisant  zu  retten,  verdankt  er  m.  E.  Shakespeare. 
Schon  bei  dem  von  König  Charles  gegen  Cleremond  ge- 
fällten Urteil  haben  sich  unsere  üedanken  unwillkürlich  zu 
dem  Drama  Shakespeare's  gewendet,  dessen  Höhepunkt 
ebenfalls  eine  grosse,  den  letzten  Akt  füllende  Gerichts- 
sitzung ist,  zu  „Measure  for  Measure".  Shakespeare*s  Herzog 
entscheidet,  dass  Angelo  mit  Mariana  vermählt  und  sofort 
nach  der  Trauung  enthauptet  werde ;  Massinger  s  König  will 
Cleremond  unmittelbar  nach  der  Vermählung  mit  Leonora 
zum  Block  führen  lassen.  Und  sind  wir  durch  diese  Über- 
einstimmung einmal  an  das  Shakespeare'sclie  Drama  erinnert 
worden,  so  erkennen  wir  bald,  und  m.  E.  mit  voller  Sicher- 
heit, dass  die  Handlung  von  '^MeasureforMeasure'*  Massinger  s 
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Vorbild  für  die  Beaiipre-Intrigiie  war.  Wie  Isabella,  weist 
Bellisant  den  frechen  Werber  entrüstet  zurück;  Angelo  und 
Clarindore  werden  in  derselben  Weise  getäuscht:  bei  der 
nächtlichen  Zusammenkunft  umarmen  sie  nicht  die  begehrte 
Schönheit,  sondern  ein  von  ihnen  verratenes  und  verlassenes 
Weib;  in  beiden  Stücken  werden  die  Sünder  schliesslich  mit 
ihren  ersten  Geliebten  vereinigt,  eine  allzu  gelinde  Strafe. 
Isabella  wird  Herzogin,  Bellisant,  in  deren  Charakter  einige 
Elemente  der  herben  elungfräulichkeit  der  Shakespeare' sehen 
Heldin  übergegangen  sind,  die  glückliche  Oattin  des  tapferen 
Montrose.^ 

In  dem  dritten  Teile  der  Handlung,  welcher  vor  Gericht 
als  der  Prozess  Perigot-Novall  versus  Chamont-Dinant  zur 
Verhandlung  konmit,  herrscht  nicht  die  schwüle,  von  schönen 
Worten  bemäntelte  Sinnlichkeit  der  bisher  besprochenen 
Vorgänge,  sondern  von  Anfang  an  frank  und  frei,  ohne  jeden 
Versuch  einer  Maskierung,  die  lauteste  Zote.  Der  Höfling 
Perigot  bemüht  sich  Lamira,  die  Gattin  Chamont's,  zu  ver- 
führen, der  erzürnte  Gatte  lässt  ihn  von  seinen  Dienern 
prügeln  und  prellen;  der  Höfling  Novall  stellt  der  jungen 
Frau  des  Hofarztos  Dinant  nach,  der  Gatte  nimmt  seine 
Kache  durch  einen  Trank,   welcher  den  Wüstling  impotent 

*  Im  Texte  dieses  Teiles  des  Massinger^schen  Dramas  ist  mir 
eine  bomerkendwerto  Hamlet-Rcmini8oei)z  aufgefaUen.  Um  Bellisant 
seinen  Wünschen  willfährig  zu  stimmen,  sagt  Clarindore:  Dearest Lcufy, 
Dun-riatie  /  Itt  hui  a  cervmonii  -  nebenbei  bemi^rkt  in  vollkommenster 
Übereinstimmung  mit  den  Empfindungen  einer  der  modernsten  Roman- 
heldinnen, der  Miss  Hertha  Lancaster  in  F.  Frankfort  Mooro's  *I  forbid 
the  Bans\  welche  ihrem  (beliebten  versichert:  Krcrij  form  anH.  erery 
ceremony  mtikimj  iip  wluit  pvoplc  of  thv  imr/tf  call  a  marriage  is  onfy 
(i  mock'vrii  —  an  Insult  lo  low  (cf.  Tauohnitz  ed.  Nr.  2908  p.  151).  Der 
Kouo  des  Stuart-Dramas  fährt  fort:  ttnfi  n  hurtfnl  row  /  Is  in  the 
hntir/i  uf  it  hrllcr  rommvntledy  Thiffi  in  t/n  k-irpitnj  (III  8,  p.  284)  — 
wohl  in  Erinnerung  an  Hanilet's  Worte:  //  /V  a  cuiftoM  /  yfort  honour^d 
in  th'.  hrnir/t,  lliun  Ihr  ohifrn'ftnrr  (1  4,  15  f.).  Perigot  bringt  Zahnweh 
und  Liebe  in  Zusammenhang  fl  um  tnmhU'fi  j  WUh  thv  tooth-nehf  or 
witli  lorCf  I  hnvw  not  tr}nllnr  1  5,  ]).  2  47),  wie  Scteva  und  indirekt 
Shakespeare*»  lienedick  (cf.  Quellen  I  p.  HO).  Auf  eine  (bedanken- 
Ähnlichkeit  mit  *Twelfth  Night'  hat  Oüford  l.  c.  p.  258  aufmerksam 
gemacht. 
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macht.  Die  Höflinge  haben  die  Keckheit,  Klage  zu  erheben 
und  werden  verdienterniafsen  mit  Schimpf  und  Schande  ge- 
gestraft. —  Bei  dem  Novall's  ehebrecherische  Gelüste  ver- 
eitelnden Tranke  denken  wir  daran,  dass  in  „Thierry  and 
Theodoret"  '  die  Vollziehung  der  Ehe  zwischen  Thierry  and 
Ordella  durch  dasselbe  Mittel  verhindert  wird:  Brunhalt 
kredenzt  ihrem  Sohne  Thierry  einen  von  Lecure  gebrauten, 
ihn  seiner  Manneskraft  beraubenden  Trank.  Da  die  neuere 
englische  Kritik  einstimmig  der  Ansicht  ist,  dass  Massinger 
an  der  Komposition  dieses  Dramas  beteiligt  war,  so  hat  er 
wahrscheinlich  wieder  einmal  eine  Anleihe  bei  sich  selbst 
gemacht  und  das  von  ihm  in  „Thierry  and  Theodoret"  ein- 
gefügte Trank-Motiv  in  diesem  späteren  Stücke  wieder- 
holt.« 

Noch  an  ein  zweites  Drama  der  Fletcher-Series,  unter 
dessen  Autoren  Massinger  genannt  wird,  an  das  Lustspiel 
„The  Little  French  Lawyer"  (ca.  1620),^  werden  wir  im 
„Parliament  of  Love"  öfters  erinnert.  Vor  allen  Dingen 
durch  die  Namen:  Dinant,  Cleremottd,  Lamira,  Beaupri 
finden  wir  in  beiden  Stücken,  nur  bietet  die  ältere  Komödie 
die  Schreibung  Cleremont  und  Beaupr^  richtig  als  Mannes- 
namen. Ausserdem  ist  längst  auf  zwei  Übereinstimmungen 
im  Text  aufmerksam  gemacht  worden,^  und  endlich  weist 
m.  E.  auch  der  Plan  das  „Parliament"  gewisse  Ähnlich- 
keiten mit  dem  „LFL."  auf.  In  beiden  Stücken  wirdLamira's 


*  Cf.  QueUen  I  p.  35  f. 

'  Von  *Thierry  and  Theodoret*  kommen  in  Betracht :  Act  II  sc.  1 
erste  Erwähnung  des  Trankes;  Act  II  sc.  4  Qenuss  des  Trankes;  Act  III 
so.  1  Wirkung  des  Trankes.  Von  den  nicht  ganz  übereinstimmenden 
Meinungen  der  Kritiker  hinsichtlich  der  Autorschaft  dieser  Szenen  ist 
mir  —  Yon  seiner  mir  überflüssig  erscheinenden  Revisions-Hypothese 
abgesehen  —  Oliphant's  Ansicht  die  ansprechendste:  nach  ihm  hat  Mas- 
singer die  beiden  ersteren  Szenen  (II  4  soweit  der  Trank  eine  Rolle 
spielt)  yerfasst  und  war  an  der  Abfassung  der  letzteren  beteiligt  (cf. 
ESt.  XV  352).  Bei  einem  derartigen  literarischen  Kompagnie-Geschäft 
wird  doch  wohl  der  Erfinder  eines  Motivs  es  zumeist  auch  ausgeführt 
haben. 

»  Cf.  Quellen  I  p.  60  f. 

*  Cf.  GiflFord  1.  c.  pp.  249,  289. 
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Tugend  in  Versuchung  geführt,  ist  von  einem  Duell  die 
Kede,  bei  welchem  ein  Sekundant  fehlt,  wird  der  Verführer 
gefoppt.  Es  sind  das  nur  flüchtige  Berührungspunkte,  doch 
beweisen  Namen,  Text  und  Plan  jedenfalls,  dass  Massinger 
das  ältere  Stück  frisch  im  Gedächtnis  hatte.^ 

Alles  in  allem,  ist  das  „Parliament  of  Love*  eines 
der  unselbständigsten  Werke  unseres  Dichters,  bühnenwirk- 
sam mag  es  jedoch  in  hohem  Grade  gewesen  sein.  Die 
reiche,  s])annende  Handlung  wickelt  sich  rasch  ab  und  die 
verschiedenen  Gruppen  sind  durch  Freundschaft  und  Neckerei 
der  Höflinge  gut  verbunden. 

THE  ROMAN  ACTOR. 

Die  Ehrfurcht  vor  dem  klassischen  Altertum  bewirkte, 
dass  Massinger  sich  in  diesem  seinem  einzigen  Kömer-Drama* 
s(dnen  Quellen  viel  genauer  angeschlossen  hat,  als  in  den 
schon  besprochenen  pseudo-historischen  Dramen.  In  die 
Kaiser-Zeit  mag  ihn  Ben  Jonson*s  „Sejanus"  gewiesen  haben, 
wenigstens  werden  wir  in  der  einleitenden  Szene  seiner  edel- 
gesinnten, den  Druck  der  Zeit  schmerzlich  empfindenden 
Körner  (1  1,  p.  1^34  ff.)  stark  an  die  Keden  der  um  Arrun- 
tius  gruppierten  Gegner  des  Scvjanus  erinnert.^  Seine  Haupt- 
^ewälirsmänner  waren  Suetonius  und  Cassius  Dio  Coc- 
ceianus,*  ihre  Berichte  hat  er  nach   seinem  Belieben   ge- 

*  An  Fletoher  werden  wir  ausHcrdem  durch  BolliAant^s  Be- 
gründung ihrer  Angst  vur  einer  Indiscretion  Clarindore^s  erinnert : 
r<ir(foti,  Sit'f  /  Mf/  fuu's,  ifiiwr  it  im  ijroWH  <i  i/rmral  cuvtutn,  /  In  our 
luit  ytHifh,  to  kicp  II  rut<i/o</u('  /  <)/  cofif/mtifif  tliis  iray  tjoi;  nor  do  thetf 
thinh  I  Thcir  rivtanj  rtffnjtU'tr,  un/effb'  tlnij  puhUsh^  /  To  their  iUagrace, 
t/nit  (WC  mufic  rnjtfi'mt  to  thtmj  j  IIoiv  für  t/ic/  Iiarr  prevaii*d  (IV  4, 
p.  297;  vgl.  eine  ähnliche  Hemerkung  in  'The  ßondman*  TI  1,  p.  39). 
Wie  wir,  wird  auch  Massinger  bei  dienen  Stellen  an  Fletcher^s  Mirabel 
in  dem  Lustspiel  'The  Wild-Ooü8e-('hase*  (1621/2)  gedacht  haben,  weloli er 
der  Oriana  ein  Buch  mit  <len  Namen  der  von  ihm  betrogenen  Frauen 
überreicht  ( cf.  Quellen  I  ]>.  104). 

«  Cf.  Oifford  vol.  II  p.  327  ff.    Lio.  1GJ6,  Oet.  11;  gedruckt  1629. 
»  Cf.  ib.  p.  335. 

*  (^f.  ib.  pp.  328,  425  f.:  l^angbaine  p.  3:>S:  For  thc  Plot  fettd 
SHttonitti'   in    Ihr  Life   of  Damit  in  n,  Aurrlium   I'/f/o;*,    l\u(ropiu8,  Lih,  7. 
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mischt  und  mit   manchen  Zuthaten  eigener  Erfindung  aus- 
gestattet. 

Uxorem  Domitiam  .  .  .,  Paridis  histrionis  amore  deper- 
dltain,  repvdiavit,  mtraqtie  breve  tempus  impatiens  discidii^ 
quasi  efflagitante  popido,  reduxit  —  berichtet  Suetonius  in 
seinem  Leben  des  Kaisers  Domitian:^  die  eng  verknüpften 
Schicksale  der  drei  in  diesem  Satze  erwähnten  Menschen 
füllen  die  ersten  vier  Akte  der  englischen  Tragödie.  Am 
Schlüsse  des  4.  Aktes  ist  der  Schauspieler  Paris  —  unge- 
schichtlich,'- aber  dramatisch  wirksam  —  von  dem  Kaiser 
eigenhändig  getötet  worden,  und  zu  Anfang  des  letzten 
Aktes,  dessen  Analyse  uns  den  besten  Einblick  in  Massinger's 
Misch-Methode  gewähren  wird,  erfahren  wir,  dass  Domitia 
wieder  zu  Gnaden  aufgenommen  worden  ist.  Aber  sie  selbst 
kann  dem  Kaiser  die  Ermordung  ihres  Geliebten  nicht  ver- 
zeihen, sie  überhäuft  ihn  mit  Vorwürfen  und  Schmähungen, 
so  dass  der  erzürnte  Tyrann  ihren  Namen  auf  die  Liste  der 
Proskribierten  setzt.  Domitia  erfährt  die  ihr  drohende  Ge- 
fahr, entwendet  dem  schlafenden  Kaiser  die  verhängnisvolle 


Tucitus,  Lih.  13  etc.  Die  drei  zuletzt  genannten  Autoren  können  Mas- 
singer nur  sehr  wenig,  nebensächliches  Material  geliefert  haben,  vgl. 
z.  B.  in  Tacitus^  *De  vita  et  moribus  Julii  Agricolae  liber  cap.  43  die 
Bemerkung  über  das  Testament  des  Agrioola  mit  den  Worten  des  Are- 
tinus :  Ami  he  compeli'd  to  write  you  a  coheir  /  With  Ins  (iaiujtttery  t/iat 
liib'  tcstament  might  stände  /  Whichj  eise,  you  had  madc  void  (II  1,  p.  357). 
Die  Namen  seiner  Personen  hat  unser  Dichter  meist  dem  Sueton  ent- 
lehnt: Äelius  Lamia  (Dio :  Luciua  Lamia  AewUianus)^  Junius  Kii^ticua 
(Die:  liusticua  Ärulenus)^  Palphurias  Suva  (bei  Dio  nicht  erwähnt), 
Aifcletario  (bei  Dio  nicht  genannt);  aus  Dio  stammen  Siephtinos  (Suet. : 
Siephanus)  und  die  von  Sueton  nicht  erwähnten  Verschwörer  KtUeUus 
und  Sejciuii,  wohl  verlesen  für  den  von  Dio  einmal  genannten  2iyt,güg 
(67,  15).  Von  Massinger  hinzugefügte  Nebenpersonen  sind  der  Senator 
Fulciniuit^  der  Denunciant  Aretiiiut;  der  Geizhals  riiilaryus,  die  Schau- 
spieler Acfopus  und  Latinun. 

*  Cf.  C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  quae  supersunt  omnia.  Reo.  0.  L.  Roth. 
Lipsiae  1875;  Lib.  VIII  3,  p.  242  f. 

'  Sueton  meldet  Paris'  Tod  nicht,  Dio  (cf.  Cassii  Dionis  Cocceiani 
Rerum  Romanarum  Libri  Octoginta  ab  J.  Bekkero  recogniti,  Lipsiae 
1849)  Lib.  67,  3  berichtet,  dass  Domitian  den  Buhlen  der  Kaiserin  auf 
offener  Strasse  töten  Hess. 
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Liste,  liest  ihren  Namen  und  verbündet  sich  mit  den  Ver- 
schworenen, die  Doniitian's  Tod  beschlossen  haben  (V  1, 
pp.  411,  414  -=  Dio  Lib.  67,  15).  Der  Kaiser  lässt  den 
Wahrsager  Ascletario,  der  ihm  Tag  und  Stunde  seines  nahen 
Endes  vorausgesagt  hatte,  gefangen  nehmen,  und  fragt  ihn, 
ob  ihm  auch  sein  eigenes  Schicksal  bekannt  sei.  Der  Wahr- 
sager erwidert,  dass  sein  eigener  Körper  von  Hunden  zer- 
rissen werden  würde,  worauf  Domitian,  um  die  Nichtigkeit 
derartiger  Prophezeiungen  zu  beweisen,  befiehlt,  ihn  zu  tOten 
und  seine  Leiche  zu  verbrennen.  Ein  Regen  löscht  das 
Feuer  des  Scheiterhaufens  und  die  Hunde  Roms  zerreissen 
die  Leiche;  der  Kaiser  wird  von  Todesangst  gepackt  {V  1, 
pp.  412  f.,  416  18  —  eine  Mischung  von  Sueton  VHI  14, 
32—34;  15,  37  if.  und  Dio  67,  16).  Domitian  träumt,  dass 
die  auf  seinen  Befehl  unschuldig  hingerichteten  Römer  Junius 
Rusticus  und  Palphurnius  Sura  erscheinen,  blutige  Schwerter 
gogim  ihn  schwingen  und  mit  dem  Standbilde  der  Minerva, 
der  Schutzgöttin  des  Kaisers,  verschwinden  (V  1,  p.  415  f.), 
ein  merkwürdiges  Mosaik :  Dio  lässt  den  Kaiser  von  Rusticus 
mit  dem  Schwerte  und  dem  Verschwinden  Minerva's  träumen 
(67,  16),  während  Sueton's  Fassung  des  Traumes  nur  von 
dem  Scheiden  der  Göttin  spricht,  aber  seinen  Text  hat 
Massinger  dem  erwachenden  Domitian  in  den  Mund  gelegt: 
Mifirrvam  .  .  .  somniaint  excedere  mcrario  ^neganternque  ultra 
.svi  tueri  eum  posse,  qnod  exarmata  esset  a  Jove  (VIII  15,  35  ff.) 
—  Aini  metlioughfj  ',  Minerva^  ravisKd  hence,  whisper'd  that 
she  '  Was^  for  mij  hlasphemies,  disann\l  hy  Jove,  /  And  could 
HO  wore  protect  me  (1.  c.  p.  41()).  In  Verzweiflung  ruft  Domi- 
tian aus:  27i6?  fatal  hour  I  f^feals  fast  upon  me:  I  must  die 
this  morning  I  By  ßoe,  my  soldiers  (p.  418)  —  die  Tribunen 
schaaren  sich  zum  Schutz  um  ihn,  und  aus  ihrem  eisernen 
Wall  wird  er  durch  den  X'erschworenen  Parthenius  gelockt, 
der  ihm  vorspiegelt,  die  veihängnisvolle  Stunde  sei  längst 
vorbei,  und  soeben  eine  Siegesbotschaft  eingetroffen.  Domi- 
tian entlässt  die  Soldaten  und  wird  sofort  ermordet  —  genau 
nach  Sueton  VIII  16,  IS  ff.,  während  Dio  diese  List  des 
Parthenius  nicht  kennt.  So  hat  Massinger  Schritt  für  Schritt 
die  bei<ien  Historiker  verglichen  und  bald  aus  diesem,  bald 
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aus  jenem  geschöpft,  ohne  dass  wir  uns  bei  seiner  Dar- 
stellung dieses  Mischungsprozesses  irgendwie  störend  be- 
wusst  würden. 

Den  Charakter  des  Domitian  fand  Massinger  in  seinen 
Quellen  mit  festen  Strichen  vorgezeichnet,  er  ist  auch  im 
Drama  eine  abstossende  Verkörperung  des  Csesarenwahn- 
sinns,  welchem  der  Dichter  einmal  grossartige,  echt  "über- 
menschliche" Worte  leiht:  die  Götter  haben  keine  Zeit  sich 
um  die  Menge  der  Menschen  zu  kümmern  —  Mankind  lives 
I  In  few,  as  potent  monarchs,  and  their  peers  (III  2,  p.  376). 
Im  übrigen  hat  aber  Massinger  den  Imperator  durch  unnötige 
Grausamkeiten  noch  erniedrigt :  die  Hinrichtung  des  schuld- 
losen Junius  Rusticus  wird  von  den  Historikern  ganz  kurz 
gemeldet  (cf.  Suet.  VIII  10,  22  if. ;  Dio  67,  13)  —  im  Drama 
werden  Rusticus  und  Palphurius  Sura  bei  oifener  Szene  vor 
dem  Kaiser  gemartert  und  Domitian  selbst  treibt  die  Folter- 
knechte an,  die  Qualen  zu  steigern,  in  der  vergeblichen 
Hoffnung,  den  beiden  Stoikern  einen  Schmerzenslaut  zu  ent- 
reissen  (III  2,  p.  377  ff.). 

Die  Historiker  berichten ,  dass  Domitian  schon  vor 
seiner  Thronbesteigung  die  Domitia  ihrem  Gatten  Aelius 
Lamia  raubte,  Massinger  hat  dieses  Ereignis  gegen  das  Ende 
seiner  Regierung  verlegt,  so  dass  sein  Drama  den  ganzen 
historischen  Lebenslauf  des  Weibes  umfasst.  Er  hat  sich 
für  diese  seine  weibliche  Hauptgestalt  genau  an  die  An- 
deutungen der  Quellen  gehalten,  nur  hat  er  den  Gedanken 
schärfer  herausgearbeitet,  dass  das  herzlose,  sinnliche  Weib 
der  böse  Genius  des  von  ihr  beherrschten  Imperators  wurde. 

Dem  zwischen  diese  beiden  gefährlichen  Gönner  ge- 
stellten Schauspieler  Paris  hat  erst  der  Dramatiker  einen 
ausgeprägten  Charakter  geben  müssen,  in  den  Quellen  fand 
er  nur  Namen,  Buhlschaft  und  Tod  verzeichnet.  Massinger 
hat  den  Minien  zu  der  sympathischsten  Gestalt  der  Tragödie 
gemacht,  und  sich  selbst  im  ersten  Akte  mit  ihm  identifiziert. 
Paris  wird. vor  den  Senat  citiert,  er  hat  sich  zu  rechtfertigen 
gegen  den  Vorwurf,  dass  in  den  Vorstellungen  seiner  Truppe 
an  Adel  und  Senat  eine  feindliche,  ihre  Autorität  schädigende 

Kritik  geübt   würde.     In   glänzender  Rede   (I  3,  p.  346  ff.) 
QF.  Lxxxn.  8 
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führt  Paris  aus,  dass  es  niclit  die  Schuld  der  Schauspieler 
ist,  wenn  sich  die  Zuscliauer  von  ihren  Darstellungen  mensch- 
licher Laster  getroffen  fühlen  —  da  hören  wir  die  Stimme 
des  Dichters  selbst.  Noch  mehr  —  ich  bin  überzeugt,  dass 
die  von  Paris  mit  wenig  Striclien  skizzierten  Charaktere, 
welche  manchen  Leuten  ärgerlich  gewesen  waren,  zum 
grössten  Teil  Massinger's  eigenen  Dramen  entlehnt  sind, 
dass  uns  die  schöne  Hede  somit  auch  für  die  Chronologie 
der  Werke  unseres  Dichters  wertvoll  ist.  Stösst  sich  einer 
von  den  Zuhörern  daran,  sagt  l*aris-Massinger,  wenn  sich 
auf  der  Bühne  ein  ungeduldig(»r  Krbe  gegen  das  Leben  seines 
Vaters  verschwört:  tve  cayvwt  Itelp  it:  der  junge  Simonides 
in  '*The  Old  Law"  ^  kann  es  nicht  erwarten,  bis  das  Leben 
seines  Vaters  dem  grausamen  Gesetze  vorfällt,  »kennt 
sieh  ein  Patrizier  wieder  in  einem  habsüchtigen  Manne: 
trifose  lordships  ,  A  falcan  in  0)ie  daij  cauHot  fly  ooer,  und 
der  gleichwohl  den  sehmutzigsten  Geiz  zeigt:  tte  cutiNot 
hdp  it  —  dabei  hat  Massinger  gewiss  an  den  habsüchtigen 
Wucherer  Sir  (riles  Overreach  in  seinem  Schauspiel  "A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts-^  gedacht,  vcm  dem  gesagt  wird, 
er  besässe  so  much  hindy  ...  a.^  tvoulii  tire  A  falcou's 
iriHfjs  in  unc  dai/  to  ßij  orer  (111  1,  vol.  111  p.  540).  Auch 
der  ungerechte,  von  ])ersönliclien  Gesichts])unkten  aus  sein 
Trtril  fällende  liichier,  den  Paris  unter  den  Itollen  seines 
liepcrtoirs  erwähnt,  war  in  derselben  Komödie  aufgetreten, 
als  (TrecMJy,  (/  hiin<jn/  justice  of  jkucv,  und  hatte  in  einem 
Atem  den  ihn  bestechen<len  Wirt  Tai^well  verteidigt  und 
Verdammt,  in  Folge  einer  grösseren  Hesteehung  von  gegne- 
rischer Seite  (IV  2,  i>.  lü'^\  f.;  vgl.  auch  11  1,  p.  514).^     Nur 

'  Oedruckt  U').')«.  \\;\.  \u  UU  Aiini.   1. 

^  (ipdriickt  iriM:{,  v<:l  p.  i:'>T  Anm/J.  Dir  ni(>hti<;k(Mtniciiior Erklärung 
V()rjnist;(*srtzr,  stützt  dir  Kod«'  d«*s  l'nris  Kh'ay'^  Aiiiiahnu',  welcher  diese 
hoi^ien  Stiirk«'  vor   1»!*J<).  dji«?  Auflülirnn^sjalir  drs  'Koiiian  Actor'  setst. 

^  Nocli  bcri^cr  wiir<l('  dtT  ('iMii.iktrr  des  Kiclitorrt  auf  den  allen 
NovaM  in  "I'Im"  Fatal  I>(i\\  r\ '  pa>«si'ii.  wiIcIm's  UWVl  ;;:<  d  ruck  tt>  Stück  ]MaIone 
((;f.  (.litl'ord  vol.  III  ]>.  :>.'>'» i  vor  Hi'Jo.  Ti'.'ay  ici.  ]>.  1:{4  Aiini.)  in  das 
«fuhr  lUlt)  sct/t.  In  diosoni  Novall  hat  man  da*«  S|)ii><^ell)ild  cineH  spit- 
g(MiüsHi8clu»n  oiiijliscluMi  Ki<*htcrs  (M'kenni>n  wollm.  d»"s  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
der  Sir  >Vulter  Kuleigli   zum  Tudo   verurteilt   hatte   und   deshalb  selbtt 
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die  von  Paris  an  zweiter  Stelle  erwähnte  Ehebrecherin, 
welche  mit  ihrem  Geliebten  in  Saus  und  Braus  lebt,  ihre 
rechtmässigen  Kinder  aber  verhungern  lässt,  findet  sich 
nicht  in  der  uns  erhaltenen  dramatischen  Gallerie  Massinger's; 
möglicherweise  ist  sie  einem  seiner  zahlreichen  uns  ver- 
lorenen Dramen^  entlehnt. 

Dem  Schauspieler  Paris  und  seinen  Genossen  hat  der 
Dramatiker  Gelegenheit  gegeben  zur  Entfaltung  ilirer  Talente 
durch  drei  Zwischenspiele,  welche  geschickt  mit  der  Haupt- 
handlung verknüpft  sind.  Parthenius,  einer  der  Freigelasse- 
nen und  Günstlinge  Domitian's,  hat  einen  unverbesserlichen 
Geizhals  zum  Vater;  in  Worten,  welche  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet"  als  Inspirationsquelle  deutlich  erkennen  lassen,^ 
schlägt  Paris  dem  bekümmerten  Sohne  vor,  die  Seele  des 
Alten  durch  ein  Schauspiel  zu  erschüttern,  ihm  auf  der 
Bühne  die  Hässlichkeit  seines  Lasters  zu  zeigen.  Aber  der 
alte  Philargus  bekundet  nach  dem  Anhören  des  Intermezzo 
The  Cure  of  Ävarice  so  wenig  Neigung,  seine  Lebensart  zu 
ändern,  dass  ihn  der  erzürnte  Tyrann  kurzweg  aufhängen 
lässt,  trotz  der  flehentlichen  Fürbitte  des  Sohnes  —  womit 
Massinger  den  bei  den  Historikern  nicht  näher  begründeten 
Abfall  des  Parthenius  von  Domitian  motiviert.  Die  Quelle 
der  Handlung  des  Zwischenspiels  wird  von  Domitia  in  ihrer 
abfälligen  Kritik  richtig  angegeben:  For  the  subjed,  /  / 
like  it  not;  it  was  filMd  out  of  Horace  (Act  II,  p.  369): 
einen   in    tödliche  Lethargie  versunkenen  Geizhals  erweckt 


von  der  vox  popuU  verurteilt  worden  war  (cf.  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  487). 
Die  Erinnerung  an  die  Hinrichtung  des  letzten  berühmten  Seehelden 
der  elisabethanischen  Ära,  welche  die  öffentliche  Meinung  zu  einem 
Justizmord  atempelte,  mag  den  betreffenden  Worten  des  Paris  die  ilinen 
eigene,  besondere  Schärfe  verliehen  haben. 

'  Unter  den  durch  Warburton's  Nachlässigkeit  vernichteten  Hand- 
schriften befanden  sich  10  Dramen  Massinger's,  die  spurlos  verschwunden 
zu  sein  scheinen,  vgl.  Gilford  vol.  I  p.  LI  f. 

*  Paris  sagt:  /  unce  ohbcrief/,  /  ///  a  tnitjcdij  of  oura^  in  irhicli 
a  ynurder  j  Wui<  acicd  to  thc  /i/e,  a  (juilty  hc<trcr,  /  Forced  hy  the  terror 
of  a  u'ounded  conscicncr^  /  To  »mkc  discocenj  of  titat  tvJiich  forture  j 
Could  not  wring  from  him  (Act  II  p.  35G),  wozu  bei  Gifford  mit  Recht 
auf  Hamlet  II  2,  617  ff.  verwiesen  ist. 

&* 
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sein  Arzt  zu  neuem  Leben ,  indem  er  seinen  Geldschrank 
aufbrechen  und  das  Gold  auf  den  Tisch  schütten  lässt,  frei 
nach  Horaz  Serm.  Lib.  II  3,  142 -157.' 

Den  verstockten  alten  Sünder  Philargus  vermochte 
die  vereinte  Kunst  des  Dichters  und  Minien  nicht  zu  rühren: 
der  leidenschaftlich  erregten  Seele  des  Weibes  entreisst  sie 
ihr  schuldiges  Geheimnis.  Schon  während  des  ersten 
Zwischenspiels  hat  Domitia  ihre  Augen  an  der  schönen 
Gestalt  des  die  Rolle  des  Arztes  spielenden  Paris  geweidet, 
am  nächsten  Tage  wird  auf  ihren  Wunsch  das  Interludium 
Ipliis  und  Anaxarete  aufgeführt,  damit  sie  Paris  in  einer 
Liebhaberrolle  sehen  kann.  In  dieser  Dramatisierung  einer 
Episode  der  Ovid'schen  Metamorphosen  (Lib.  XIV  698  ff.)- 
wird  Iphis  durch  die  Kälte  seiner  geliebten  Anaxarete  zum 
Selbstmorde  getrieben  —  von  der  sinnlichen  Schönheit  des 
Darstellers  hingerissen,  verfolgt  Domitia  sein  Schicksal  mit 
wachsender  Aufregung,  und  wie  er  die  Absicht  des  Selbst- 
mordes ausspricht,  springt  sie  selbstvergessen  von  ihrem 
Sitze  auf,  mit  dem  Schrei:  Not  for  tke  world  ^  1  Restrain 
hlm,  US  1J0H  love  (four  livesf  (III  2,  p.  387). 

Dem  schamlosen  Liebes  werben  der  Kaiserin  gegenüber 
hält  sich  der  Schauspieler  zurück,  l)is  sie  sich  ihm  an  den 
Hals  wirft  —  und  in  diesem  Augenblick  erscheint  Domitian. 
Paris  weiss,  dass  sein  Leben  verwirkt  ist,  der  Kaiser  be- 
fiehlt ihm,  eine  Szene  ans  der  Tragiulie  The  Fähe  Servant 
aufführen  zu  lassen.  l)i(»ser  treulose  Diener  wird  von  der 
Gattin  seines  Herrn  mit  Liebe  und  Drohungen  verfolgt,  bis 
er  der  Versuchung  unterliegt.  Der  Gatte  überrascht  das 
Paar,  s<nne  Uolle  hat  der  Kaiser  selbst  übernommen:  / 
shouhl  fitlk  )iuic;  Bat  J'rr  /'or(/(tt  nif/  part.  Buf  I can  do\  j 
Thu<^,  thns  (iftd  tkus  (IV  2  p.  W))  —  Paris  wird  von  dem 
Schwerte  des  Kaisers  sell)st  töllieh  getroffen:  der  Dichter 
hat  seiner  Lieblin.Lcsuestait  ein  möglichst  würdiges  Ende 
bereitet.  Dieses  letzte  Intermezzo  ist  zwi^ifellos  ad  hoc 
erfunden ;  die  Ehehreclu'rin.  welche  dem  ihr  widerstehenden 

»  Cf.  Ward  II  274  Aiim.  3. 
«  Cf.  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  :iHl. 
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Manne  mit  einer  Notzuchtsanklage  droht,  hat  in  der  Welt- 
literatur viele  Vorgängerinnen.^ 

THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  FLORENCE.« 

Italien,  das  gelobte  Land  der  elisabethanischen  Drama- 
tiker, besass  auch  für  Massinger  noch  eine  grosse  An- 
ziehungskraft, gern  versetzt  er  seine  Gestalten  in  eine  der 
weltberühmten  Städte  dieses  Landes.  Der  Judenkönig 
Herodes  und  seine  Gattin  Mariamme  wurden  ihm  zum 
Herzogspaar  von  Mailand;  die  alte  englische  Märe  von 
König  Edgar  und  seinem  treulosen  Günstling  hat  er  in  die 
herrliche  Arno-Stadt  verpflanzt  und  den  englischen  König 
in  einen  Grossherzog  von  Florenz  verwandelt,  genannt 
Cozimo.  Er  wird  dabei  an  den  ersten  Grossherzog  von 
Florenz,  Cosimo  I  (gest.  1574),  gedacht  haben,  wenn  auch 
die  Angaben  des  Dramas  nicht  ganz  zu  den  historischen 
Thatsachen  stimmen.^ 

Beim  Suchen  nach  der  Quelle  Massinger  s  brauchen 
wir  wohl  nicht  über  ein  volkstümliches  älteres  Drama,  be- 
titelt „A  Knacke  to  Knowe  aKnave",^  hinauszugehen, 
dessen  romantische  Handlung  eine  schlichte  Dramatisierung 
der  Edgar-Sage  bietet.  Der  gute  König  Edgar  sendet  seinen 
Ncfi^en  Ethenwald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  als  Brautwerber  zu 
Alfrida,  Osrick's  Tochter,  deren  Schönheit  den  Königsboten 
bezaubert.  Kurz  entschlossen  vermählt  sich  Ethenwald 
selbst  mit  Alfrida  und  meldet  dem  König,  dass  das  Mädchen 
seiner  nicht  würdig  gewesen  wäre.  Aber  Edgar  erfährt 
bald  die  Wahrheit  und  besucht  in  eigener  Person  das  Haus 
der  Neuvermählten,  wo  Ethenwald  ihm  zuerst  die  Küchen- 


»  Cf.  Landau,  Quellen  p.  62  ff. 

2  Cf.  Oifford  vol.  II  p.  427  ff.  Lic.  1627,  July  5;  gedruckt  1635. 
Fleay  (Cliron.  1  221):  Prohahly  written  hy  lO'Jo. 

«  Cf.  Oifford  1.  c.  p.  527. 

*  Gedruckt  1594  und  neuerdings  bei  Dodslcy-IIazlitt  vol.  VI 
p.  503  ff.  Über  ältere  und  jüngere  VerHioncn  der  Edgar-Sage  vgl.  ib. 
p.  26  f.,  Ward  II  pp.  139,  275;  ferner  Langbaine  p.  356,  welcher  ver- 
weist auf  oiir  lJfi(/lt6'h  Chronklcs^  tliat  have  writ  the  Beifjn  of  Edyar,  as 
Speed y  Stow,  Baker,  etc. 
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nnigd  in  Alfrida*s  Gewändern  zuführt.  Auch  dieser  Täu- 
schungsvorsuch  niiysglückt,  erzürnt  will  der  König  den  treu- 
losen Werber  töten,  wird  jedoch  von  dem  h.  Dunstan  zur 
Verzeihung  gestimmt.  Von  einem  ganz  zwecklosen  Teufel 
al>g(?sehon,  den  sich  der  h.  Dunstan  als  Helfershelfer  be- 
scJjwöi't,  ohne  in  der  uns  überlieferten  Form  des  Dramas 
irgendwelche  Verwendung  für  ihn  zu  haben,  wickelt  sich 
die  in  kurzen  Szenen  über  das  ganze  Stück  verzettelte 
ITandlung  einfach  ab,  in  ziemlich  genauem  Anschluss  an 
die  alte  Sage.  Dnss  Massinger  jedoch  dieses  allem  An- 
scheine nach  sehr  populäre  Drama  und  nicht  die  historische 
Form  der  Sage  im  Gedächtnis  hatte,  wird  durch  die  von 
ihm  übernommene,  und  keineswegs  verbesserte,  groteske 
Szene  der  Kücbenmagd  bewiesen,  welche,  soweit  ich  sehe, 
dem  älteren  Stücke  eigentümlich  ist.  In  den  Berichten  der 
englischen  ('hronisten  lässt  sich  die  eitle  und  ehrgeizige 
Frau  zu  keiner  derartigen  Täuschung  des  Königs  bewegen 
sie  tritt  ihm  herrlich  geschmückt,  im  vollen  Glänze  ihrer 
Schönheit  entgegen. ' 

Massinger  hat  den  Plan  des  alten  Stückes  wenig  ge- 
iindert,  doch  bedurfte  er  für  die  zu  füllenden  fünf  Akte 
einer  reicheren  Handhmg  und  eines  grösseren  Personals. 
In  den  knai)i)en  Kdgar-Fjpisoden  des  alten  Stückes  treten, 
den  überflüssigen  Teufel  mitgezählt,  nur  sieben  Personen 
auf,    bei    Massinger    siebzehn.      Die    merkwürdigste   Ver- 

*  Cf.  AnIlaIo^«,  or,  u  (n>iicrnl1  Cliroiiicle  of  England.  Beg^n  by 
«Toliii  Stow:  continuod  ntid  Hugniontod  with  matters  Forraigne  and 
Düiiiestiqiio,  Ancii'iit  und  Modorno,  unto  tho  pnd  of  this  prosent  yeere, 
HVM  !ed.  priiiceps  ir)SO|.  Dy  Kdinund  llowos  Gont.  Londini,  Impensis 
Ricbardi  Moij,']H»n,  t'ol.  s:ib  S4a:  John  Spei'd's  *History  of  Oreat  firitain', 
L(>n<lon  (Jalirosziihl  i'ra^rlioh.  das  TiteUdatt  fehlt  dem  mir  yorliegenden 
Kxnnplar;  (mI.  i)r.  Ii511)  Üook  7.  C'hapt.  42.  fol.  :171  f.  fQuolle:  Afalms.dc 
/u;/t'hi(^)\  Sir  Kicliard  nnkt'r's  '('hroniclo  of  tho  Kings ofKngl and',  Eighth 
1nipr(.'t*sion.  London  l(iS4  j  <m1.  pr.  H)4I),  fol.  11  f.  Auch  in  der  Ballade 
.1  Sn/tjf  <i/  hi/i'f  /\if;fi(r,  Slnuimi  lnw  hr  intif  (l(cvivif1  of  his  low,  ttc, 
l\t  flu  'l'i'ni  tif  *J.ii}ninihiilflnif^  in  'I'iionias  Delnnc_\*8  Gedichtsammlung 
'Tho  (Jarhuid  of  (lood-Will*,  cd.  hy  Janips  Henry  Dixon  für  the  Percy 
Soriotv,  vol.  XXX  i  London  l^.')l,2)  ]>.  12  auch  in  dieser  Ballade  er- 
sciioiiit  die   Ivüclicnniagd  n  i  (^  h  t. 
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mehrung  des  Personals  ist,  dass  Massinger  den  treulosen 
Werber  verdoppelt  hat,  dass  er  zwei  Männer  von  dem 
Wunsche  beseelt  sein  lässt,  Lidia's  Schönheit  dem  Herzog 
zu  verbergen:  den  Neffen  und  den  Günstling  Cozimo's. 

Giovanni,  der  Neffe  des  Herzogs,  ist  fern  der  Residenz, 
auf  dem  Lande  erzogen  worden,  im  Hause  des  Carolo 
Charomonto  und  in  Gemeinschaft  mit  dessen  lieblicher 
Tochter  Lidia:  junge  Liebe  ist  die  natürliche  Folge.  Nicht 
ohne  Bestürzung  hört  der  verwittwete  Herzog  von  Lidia's 
Schönheit  und  der  Neigung  des  jungen  Paares;  da  er  selbst 
unter  keiner  Bedingung  eine  zweite  Ehe  eingehen  will,  ist 
Giovanni  der  Erbe  der  Herzogskrone.  Cozimo  sendet  des- 
halb sofort  seinen  Günstling,  den  Grafen  Sanazarro,  ab,  um 
sich  nähere  Auskunft  über  dieses  Mädchen  zu  verschaffen, 
von  dem  er  zu  Sanazarro  zweideutig  sagt:  It  may  he  her 
fair  graces  do  concern  us  (I  2,  p.  449).  Aber  auch  Sana- 
zarro giebt  sich  auf  den  ersten  Blick  dem  Liebreiz  der 
jungen  Lidia  gefangen,  und  da  er  in  dem  Grossherzog  den 
gefährlichsten  Nebenbuhler  vermutet,  beschliesst  er,  ihm 
Lidia's  Vorzüge  zu  verheimlichen.  Der  junge  Giovanni,  der 
die  Geliebte  zu  verlieren  fürchtet,  lässt  sich  bewegen,  die 
Täuschung  zu  unterstützen,  und  der  Herzog  glaubt  den 
beiden,  von  ihm  mit  Gunst  überschütteten  Männern,  erhält 
jedoch  sofort  einen  sicheren  Beweis  ihrer  Falschheit. 

Die  sehr  verschiedene  Art  und  Weise,  wie  König 
Edgar  und  Herzog  Cozimo  von  dem  an  ihnen  geübten  Betrug 
Kenntnis  erhalten,  lässt  uns  besonders  deutlich  erkennen, 
wie  sehr  sich  die  Technik  der  Dramatiker  in  den  zwischen 
den  beiden  Stücken  liegenden  ca.  30  Jahren  verfeinert  hatte. 
In  dem  alten  Stücke  zeigt  ein  anderer  Höfling,  Perin,  dem 
König  einfach  ein  Bild  der  schönen  Alfrida,  welches  ihm 
p]tlienwald  höchst  unvorsichtiger  Weise  geschenkt  hatte  ^  — 
bei  Massinger  ist  die  Entlarvung  der  Betrüger  mit  Sar- 
dou'seher  Berechnung  vorbereitet  und  in  Szene  gesetzt.  Voll 
Sehnsucht  nach  der  fernen  Geliebten  hat  Giovanni  die  am 
Florentiner   Hof  lebende,    in  Sanazarro   verliebte  Herzogin 

»  Cf.  Üodsley-Hazlitt  1.  c.  p.  5G4  f. 
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von  Urbino,  Fiorinda,  gebeten,  Lidia  als  Hofdame  zu  ver- 
langen, mit  einer  glühenden  Schilderung  der  Beize  und 
Tugenden  dieser  jungen  Dame.  Die  Herzogin  erklärt  sich 
bereit,  und  unmittelbar,  nachdem  die  beiden  Schelme  dem 
Herzog  möglichst  viel  Ungünstiges  von  der  armen  Lidia 
gesagt  haben,  tritt  von  der  anderen  Seite  die  Herzogin  auf 
und  verlangt  die  Geschmähte  als  Gefährtin,  unter  aus- 
drücklicher Berufung  auf  Giovanni's  begeisterte  Schilderung 
(Act  II  sc.  1,  p.  454  ff.;  Hl  1,  p.  481  ff.). 

Diese  feine  Szene  ist  der  technische  Höhepunkt  des 
Dramas,  die  beiden  letzten  Akte  fallen  bedeutend  ab.  Wenn 
Massinger  komisch  sein  soll  und  will,  wird  er  plump  und 
derb:  bei  dem  zweiten  Täuschungsversuch  sinkt  er  noch 
tief  unter  den  älteren  Dramaturgen,  dessen  kitchen-maid 
sich  mit  bäuerischen  Gebärden  und  Worten  begnügt. 
Massinger's  Petronolla  trinkt  und  liebelt  und  tanzt  mit 
einem  Bedienten  und  wird  schliesslich  betrunken  hinaus- 
getragen —  und  das  alles  vor  den  Augen  des  zu  täuschen- 
den Herzogs  (IV  2,  p.  500  ff'.).  Sehr  hässlich  sind  Charo- 
monte's  übertriebene  Loyalitäts- Versicherungen  ausgedrückt 
(IV  2,  p.  498  f.),  unglaublich  töricht  ist  der  letzte  Versuch, 
den  Herzog  zu  täuschen,  die  alberne  Lüge,  dass  Giovanni 
Lidia  für  sich  gewonnen  habe,  nur  um  den  Herzog  vor  einem 
Bruche  seines  Gelübdes  ewiger  Wittwertrauer  zu  bewahren 
(V  o,  p.  525).  Das  Schauspiel,  welches  in  den  ersten  drei 
Akten  ein  Kunstwerk  versprach,  verwirkt  diesen  Anspruch 
durch  die  beiden  letzten  Akte,  die  schwer  an  einem  in  der 
Bühnendichtung  jener  Zeit  so  weit  verbreiteten  Lbel  kranken 
—   an  der  Hast,  der  Übereilung  des  Dramatikers. 

Der  Schluss  ist  der  gleiche  wie  im  alten  Stück:  der 
Herzog  verzeiht.  Giovanni  wird  mit  Lidia  beglückt,  der 
charakterlose  Sanazarro  gegen  X'enlienst  und  Würdigkeit 
mit  Fiorinda.^ 

*  Der  llerzüjj  hat  (»8  <l('iii  Sunnzarro  zur  Pflicht  {gemacht,  sich 
nicht  solbrtt  um  die  GuiiHt  dor  Lidia  zu  howerbeu  (1  *2,  p.  449).  Xach- 
dom  der  Oraf  das  Madehen  ji^esolien  liat,  fasst  er  seine  Gedanken  über 
diertes  Verbot  in  folgendes  Gleichnis:  //  /.>■•  tiu'itHntj  7V>  call  one  pfnch'd 
iriiJt  huntur  fo  (t  fvnifif     Ami  at  Unit  im^tiini  crailhj  (Imy  Itim  /  To  taste 
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THE  MAID  OF  HONOUR.  > 

Bertoldo,  der  natürliche  Bruder  des  Königs  Roberto 
von  Sicilien,  ist  im  Kriege  von  den  Soldaten  der  Herzogin 
von  Sienna  gefangen  genommen  worden,  und  sieht  sich,  da 
sein  königlicher  Bruder  ihn  nicht  loskaufen  will,  von  lebens- 
länglicher Haft  bedroht.  Da  tritt  eine  von  ihm  geliebte 
und  ihn  liebende  Jungfrau,  die  schöne  und  sittenstrenge 
Camiola,  für  ihn  ein,  sie  bezahlt  das  geforderte,  ungeheure 
Lösegeld,  unter  der  Bedingung,  dass  er  sie  eheliche.  Mit 
tausend  Freuden  willigt  Bertoldo  ein,  aber  schon  wenige 
Stunden  nach  seiner  Befreiung  wird  er  von  einer  uner- 
warteten Gunst  des  Schicksals,  von  der  plötzlichen  Liebe 
der  Herzogin  Aurelia  von  Sienna,  die  sich  ihm  geradezu  an 
den  Hals  wirft,  so  geblendet,  dass  er  Ehre  und  Liebe  ver- 
gisst  und  sich  der  Herzogin  verlobt.  Unmittelbar  vor  der 
Trauung  verkündet  Camiola  seinen  Treubruch,  der  König 
und  die  Herzogin  erkennen  ihre  Rechte  an,  Bertoldo  selbst 
liegt  in  Reue  und  neu  erwachter  Liebe  zu  ihren  Füssen  — 
aber  die  Jungfrau  kann  seine  Falschheit  nicht  vergessen, 
sie  versagt  sich  ihm  und  entsagt  der  Welt.  Sie  nimmt  den 
Schleier. 

Die  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  bestimmte  Quelle  fliesst  in  der 
Nähe,  an  oft  besuchter  Stelle:  Massinger  hat  eine  Novelle  von 
Painter's  „Palace  of  Pleasure"  dramatisiert,  die  zweiund- 
dreissigste  Novelle  des  zweiten  Bandes,  überschrieben :  A  Gentle- 
woman  and  Wydow  called  Camiola  of  hir  owne  winde  Raun- 


of  what  he  aecis  (II  3,  p.  466).  VieUeicht  hatte  Massinger  das  ein- 
drucksvoUe  Gleichnis  im  Gedächtnis,  dessen  sich  in  Beaumont*8  und 
Fletcher's  Drama  *A  King  and  no  King'  Tigranos  für  seine  erotische 
Enttäuschung  bedient  hatte:  Thou  mighfst  as  well  /  Search  /'  the  deep 
of  Winter  through  the  snow  /  For  half-starved  people,  to  hritifj  home  with 
thee  I  To  shew  \'m  fire^  and  send  'em  back'  afjain^  /  As  use  nie  thus 
(III  1,  cf.  vol.  II  p.  286).  —  Gioyanni's  Verschwiegenheits-Betcuerung: 
What  you  delivcr  to  me  shall  he  lock'd  up  /  In  a  stromj  cahinety  of  which 
you  yourself  /  Shall  keep  the  key  (lil  1,  p.  472)  scheint  bceinflusst  von 
Ophelia'ö  Worten:  '77^.'  in  my  memory  lock'd  /  And  you  yourself  shall 
keep  the  key  of  it  (Hnmlet  I  3,  85  f.). 

*  Cf.  Gifford  vol.  III  p.  1  flf.    Nach  Fleay  (Chron.  1  213):  Probably 
ivritten  before  1622;  gedruckt  1632. 
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somed  Ridand  the  Kj/nr/\H  So)tne  of  Sicilia,  of  purpose  to  haue 
liim  to  hir  Ilnshtoid,  trho  witrn  he  was  redeemed  rvkhidlt/  denied 
h'n\  affttt/Hsf  irhom  verij  Eloqffcfitli/,  she  Liuef/ed,  and  although 
the  Law  proifrd  hiiii  to  he  hir  Hushand,  yet  for  his  vftkiifd- 
fieas,  shee  rttcrlt/  refused  him,  ^  Massiiiger  s  wesentlichste 
Andüruiit^^on  betreffs  der  beiden  Hau])tpersonen  siud,  dass 
Camiola  bei  ihm  Jungfrau,  nicht  Wittwo  ist,  dass  sich  das 
Paar  schon  vor  Berioldo's  Missgeschick  liebte,  und  die 
überraschende  Schlussvvendung.  Leider  hat  der  Dramatiker 
versäumt,  eine  vollkommene  Harmonie  zwischen  seinen 
Änderungen  und  dem  ihm  überlieferten  Stoffe  herzustellen. 
In  der  ersten,  von  ihm  frei  entworfenen  Szene  der  Liebenden 
dringt  Hertoldo  auf  Verheiratung,  während  Cainiola  s  Fröm- 
nn'gkeit  die  Jjösung  seines  Gelübdes  als  Malteser  Kitter 
scheut  (Act  1  sc.  2,  p.  22  ff.)  —  nichtsdestoweniger  lässt 
Massinger  s])äter  Camiola  durch  ihren  Zwischenhändler 
Adorni  den  Ehekontrakt  ausdrücklichst  stipulieren  (Act  lU 
sc.  ;i,  p.  ()!»;  IV  3  p.  70;  V  1  p.  95),  weil  die  Wittwe  in 
der  Novelle,  die  vorher  keine  Beziehungen  zu  Koland  ge- 
habt hatte,  <lie  Ehe  fordern,  als  eine  conditio  sine  qua  non 
kontraktlich  feststellen  lässt.  Von  diesem  die  Vornehmheit 
ihres  Wesens  schädigenden  Fehler  des  Dichters  abgesehen,^ 
ist  Massinger's    ('amiola    eine    edle,    fesselnde  Erscheinung. 

l)ie  wichtigste  der  von  Massinger  neu  geschaffenen 
(lestalten  ist  <lie  Herzogin  Aurelia  von  Sienna,  ihre  plötz- 
liche (iunst  erklärt  Hertoldo's  rndankbarkeit,  welche  in  der 
Novelle  nicht  motivint   ist.    Die  Art  um!  Weise,  wie  Mas- 

'  Cf.  Ja«'(>l)M  vol.  111  |).  :).')4  ir.  Als  vonmitlicluMi  Gcwfthrsniann 
Paintcr's  linbc  i<>li  in  «icii  'Stuili(Mi*  p.  \)  liapti^ta  Cainpofiil^^oHUH  be- 
zei<'lni(*t,  mit  der  lUMiicrkiin^j^,  dass  Piiintcr  noch  riiie  andere  Quelle 
benützt  liabcn  iniisM>.  Iii/wi-x'litMi  ist  i^(illtl■r*s  einziji^c  Quelle  richti{|^ 
bestimmt  worden  von  Maren**  Landnn  in  K(>iner  Hesprcchung  der 
'Studien'.  Koeirs  Zrits.diritt  v»d.  VI  n.  K.  p.  414.  INiinter  bietet  eine 
jrenaue  lMM»rsetznn«r  vnn  iJ  o  e  ca  e  r  i  o' >  Heriebt  in  Beinoin  CoDipendium 
*i)e  Mulieribu.  (  lari^':   !>•  ('mn..  ,/   1/,/  ../  (\,p.  l'IIl  I  llornae  MDXXXIXj. 

^  .Mit  rielitii^eni  (mM'üIiI  iiat  (iitl'onl  I.  e.  ]>.  HM)  diesen  Khekon- 
trakt  beanstanilet.  hie  l^n^dle  erklilrt  ihn.  ohne  ihn  zu  cntsoliuldigen. 
Inunor  wii'der  müssen  wir  bei  ^hiike>pi«are's  Naelifol;C*'rii  die  Hast  der 
Produktion  beklagen. 
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singer  diese  Herzogin  Aurelia  in  die  Handlung  eingreifen 
lässt,  erinnert  höchst  auffällig  an  die  Rolle  der  gleich- 
namigen Schwester  des  römischen  Kaisers  Carinus  in  dem 
Drama  „The  Prophetess",  der  herrschenden  Ansicht  nach 
von  Fletcher  und  Massinger  verfasstJ  Wie  Bertoldo  an 
Camiola,  ist  auch  Diocles  durch  ein  Ehe  versprechen  an 
Drusilla,  die  Nichte  seiner  Wohlthäterin  Delphia,  gebunden,  ^ 
und  erweist  sich  ebenso  pflichtvergessen,  wie  sich  ihm  die 
Prinzessin  Aurelia  als  Gattin  anträgt,^  was  ebenso  plötzlich 
geschieht,  wie  von  Seiten  der  Herzogin  Aurelia.  Ausserdem 
ist  die  ganze  Szene,  in  welcher  die  Herzogin  um  Bertoldo 
wirbt  (Act  IV  sc.  4,  p.  80  ff.),  nach  demselben  Muster  ge- 
baut, wie  die  Szene,  in  der  Delphia  s  Zauber  bewirkt,  dass 
sich  die  Kaiserschwester  dem  Maximinian  in  die  Arme  wirft* : 
der  plötzliche  Liebeswahnsinn  des  Weibes,  die  leiden- 
schaftliche Schilderung  der  Reize  des  Geliebten,  das  Er- 
staunen des  umworbenen  Mannes,  die  Verblüffung  und  Em- 
pörung der  Augenzeugen  finden  wir  übereinstimmend  in 
beiden  Szenen.  Wahrscheinlich  sind  auch  die  Aurelia-Epi- 
soden der  „Prophetess"  von  Massinger  entworfen,^  und  er, 
zu  dessen  auffalligsten  Eigentümlichkeiten  die  Neigung,  sich 
selbst  zu  wiederholen,  gehört,*'  trug  kein  Bedenken,  den 
groben,  aber  bühnenwirksamen  Effekt  dieser  blitzähnlichen 
Liebe  zweimal  zu  verwerten. 

Unter  den  sich  um  Camiola's  Gunst  bewerbenden 
Männern  befindet  sich  Signier  Sylli,  die  harmlose  komische 
Figur  des  Dramas,  in  welchem  Posse  und  Zote  auf  das  da- 
mals mögliche  Mindestmafs  beschränkt  sind.    Durch  seinen 


»  Cf.  QueUen  I  p.  104  ff. 

«  Act  I  8C.  3;  cf.  vol.  VIII  p.  224. 

*  Act  II  8c.  3;  cf.  ib.  p.  238  f. 

*  Act  III  8C.  3 ;  cf.  ib.  p.  252  ff. 

*  Die  englischen  Kritiker  lassen  den  dritten  Akt  von  Fletcher 
ausgeführt  sein. 

*  Boylo  gab  KSt.  IX  211  ff.  oine  interessante  Liste  von  Parallel 
ra8i?a(j€s  from  Ma^^intja-^it  Vlayitj  und  prüfte  ib.  X  383  ff.  auch  die 
Stücke,  an  welchen  Massinger  mitgearbeitet  haben  soll,  auf  phraseolo- 
gische Wiederholungen;  p.  402  ist  eine  derartige  Übereinstimmung  in 
*Prophete88*  und  *Maid  of  Honour*  verzeichnet. 
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Etiquetten-Nanien  und  seine  Thorlieiten  erinnert  uns  Signior 
Sylli  an  einen  der  bekanntesten  und  belachtesten  Vei^treter 
seiner  Spezies,  an  den  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  „Epicoene".* 

THE  PICTÜRK.» 

Der  böhmische  Kitter  Mathias  zieht  in  den  Krieg, 
nachdem  er  von  einem  Magier  ein  Bild  Sophia's,  seiner 
Gattin,  erhalten  hat,  dessen  Farbe  ihm  jede  Untreue  der 
Frau  verraten  soll.  Durch  seine  Tapferkeit  bald  zu  hohem 
Ansehen  gelangt,  weckt  Mathias,  das  Lob  seiner  Gattin  ver- 
kündend, die  Eifersucht  der  ehrgeizigen  Honoria,  der  ver- 
götterten  Gattin    des    ungarischen   Königs  Ladislaus.     Sie 


^  In  einem  anderen  Freier  der  Cnmiola,  in  Fulgentio,  dem  laster- 
haften Günstling  des  Königs,  will  Fleay  fChron.  I  214)  den  von  den 
zwei  ersten  Stuarts  begünstigten  Duke  of  Buckingham  erkennen,  eine 
Vermutung,  die  Robert  Buylo  in  dem  Massinger- Artikel  des  Dick,  of 
Nat.  Biogr.  (vol.  XXXVII  p.  10  if.;  London  1894)  akzeptiert  und  die 
auch  mir  selir  beachtenswert  erscheint.  Die  Quelle  kennt  diese 
Rivalen  Bertoldo's  niolit.  Jedenfalls  stellt  Camiolas  kräftige  Ausdruoks- 
weise  dem  Könige  gegenüber  (Act  lY  sc.  5)  dem  politischen  Mannes- 
mute Massinger's  das  beste  Zeugnis  aus.  In  einem  sehr  lesenswerten 
Aufsatze:  Thv  I'o/ifical  KUmoit  in  Matni/if/cr  (Contemp.  Review  1876 
vol.  XXVI IE  ]).  4*.>r)  ff.)  hat  der  Historiker  S.  R.  0«rdiner  versucht,  die 
Handlungsweise  des  sizilianisclien  Königs  Roberto  in  unserem  Drama  als 
eine  Kritik  des  Verhaltens  der  zeitgenössischen  Könige  Knglands,  James  L 
und  Charles  I.,  zu  erklären.  "Wie  Roberto  sich  entschieden  weigert,  su 
Gunsten  des  Herzogs  von  Urbino  Krieg  zu  führen  (Act  I  so.  1,  p.  11  ft.\ 
waren  James  und  später  auch  sein  Sohn  abgeneigt,  die  Ansprüche  ihres 
Verwandten,  des  böhmischen  AVinterkönigs,  mit  Waffen  zu  verteidigen. 
Die  Ähnlichkeit  besteht;  aber  jetzt,  nach  der  Feststellung  der  Quelle, 
wissen  wir,  dass  die  Kriegsunlust  des  Königs  kein  von  Massinger  ein- 
geführtes Motiv  ist:  s(^hon  in  d»'r  Paintrr^sehen  Novelle  ist  su  lesen, 
dass  der  Köniij  von  Sizilien  seinen  Unterthanen  verboten  hatte,  den 
Kriegs/ug  nach  fjipari  mitzumachen,  und  sehr  erzürnt  gegen  alle  Teil- 
nehmer war:  A'/////  riitm  .  .  .,  f'or  t/mt  [lUnrhuitU^ifl  icarrca  luul  no 
hvtiir  ifurrr{f,^r ,  und  (/  o  n  t.  c  o  n  t  r n  r  if  ( o  h  i t?  c  o  //*  m  a  utfffe tn  ch  t» 
('(uic'r}/ftr«/  th\<pff(ffutr  .^o  irrl  (ii/difHft  htm,  (W  aU  (tthvnf y  whicli  wcre 
ai  t/mt  hitttrll  (1.  c.  p.  357).  Deshalb  weigert  er  sich,  llowland^s  Löse- 
geld zu  zahlen. 

»  Vi.  Gifford  vol.  III  p.  111  if.     Lic.  lU-JD,  June  8;  gedruckt  1630. 
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sendet  zwei  Höflinge  ab,  welche  Sophia's  gepriesene  Keusch- 
heit gefährden  sollen,  und  übernimmt  dem  Ritter  gegen- 
über selbst  die  Rolle  der  Versucherin.  Ein  doppelter  Sieg 
der  Gattentreue  krönt  das   schön  und   fest  gebaute  Stück. 

Das  Zauberbild  und  die  List  der  Gattin,  mit  welcher 
sie  sich  die  ungestümen  Werber  vom  Leibe  hält  und  bestraft, 
hat  Massinger  einer  von  Painter  (II  28)  übersetzten  No- 
velle Bande  11  o's  (121)  entlehnt;^  die  psychologisch  fesselnde 
und  das  dramatische  Interesse  bedeutend  steigernde  Gestalt 
der  ehrsüchtigen  Königin  ist  seine  Schöpfung,  wie  denn  über- 
haupt das  ganze  Drama  eine  seiner  besten  Leistungen  ist. 

Die  Versuchung  der  verlassenen  Sophia  erinnert  uns 
an  die  Drangsale  Imogen*s,  und  es  ist  beachtenswert,  dass 
sich  ihre  Versucher  zuerst  desselben  Mittels  bedienen,   mit 


*  Cf.  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  113,  welcher  seine  Quellenkunde  dem  Werke 
^The  Companion  to  the  Playhouse**  verdankt.  Dieses  Werk  ist,  worauf 
mich  Yarnhagen  freundlichst  aufmerksam  gemacht  hat,  identisch  mit 
der  *ßiographia  Dramatica*,  deren  Titel  in  der  ersten  Ausgabe  von  1764 
lautete :  *The  Companion  to  the  Play-House'  etc.  In  den  späteren  Auf- 
lagen von  1782  und  1812  erscheint  dieser  alte  Titel,  welchen  auch 
Lessing  in  seiner  *Hamburgi8clien  Dramaturgie*  wiederholt  anführt,  an 
zweiter  Stelle:  *B.  Dr.,  or,  a  Companion  to  tho  Play-House*  Die  von 
Gifford  wiederholte  Quellennotiz  steht  1812  im  3.  Bande  p.  149.  Über 
eine  metrische ,  von  Gifford  auch  erwähnte  Version  Whetstone's  vgl. 
Studien  p.  31  f.,  ein  Einfluss  dieses  Gedichtes  auf  unser  Drama  ist  mir 
nicht  wahrscheinlich.  Langbaine  hatte  die  Geschichte  gelesen  in  a 
Hook  of  Xovels  in  octavo,  calVd  ^'Vlte  Fortunate  Decciv'd,  and  Unfortu- 
natc  Loverif\  b-cc  Xoc.  4  of  the  *I)eceiv*d  Lovers\  einer  öfters  erwähnten 
Novellen-Sammlung,  von  der  ich  leider  noch  nicht  Einsicht  nehmen 
konnte.  Über  die  Sage  von  dem  Zauberbild  cf.  Dunlop-Liebrecht  p.  287 
und  Anm.  368;  Landau  'Quellen*  p.  141.  Die  grösste  Ähnlichkeit  mit 
der  Novelle  Bandello's  zeigt  ein  me.  Gedicht:  'The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife 
.  .  .  A  Merry  Tale  by  Adam  of  Cobsam,  from  a  Ms.  .  .  .  about  1462 
a.  d.  copied  aud  edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall*,  London  1865  (EETS.  12); 
'Supplement*  und  'Additional  Analogues  to  The  W.'s.  Ch.  W.'  by  W.  A. 
Clouston,  London  1886  lEETS.  84).  Von  seiner  Schwiegermutter  erhält 
dieser  Zinimernieister  einen  Rosenkranz,  dessen  Frische  von  der  Treue 
seiner  Gattin  abhängt.  Drei  Männer  erfahren  das  Geheimnis  dieses 
Kranzes  und  thun  ihr  Möglichstes,  ihn  verwelken  zu  lassen,  aber  dio 
tugendhafte  und  kluge  Frau  bringt  es  zu  Weg,  einen  nach  dem  anderen 
einzusperren,  und  sie  zu  zwingen,  sich  ihr  tägliches  Brot  mit  Spinnen 
zu  verdienen,  genau  wie  in  der  italienischen  Fassung. 
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welclicni  lacliimo  Imogen's  Reinheit  zu  erschüttern  versucht: 
Mathias  wird  von  den  Höflingen  ebenso  verläumdet,  eines 
ausschweifenden  Lebenswandels  und  vieler  Buhlschaften  be- 
zichtigt (Act  III  sc.  (),  p.  187  ff.),  wie  Posthumus  von  lachimo 
(Act  1  sc.  5).  Die  Novelle  bot  Massinger  keine  Anregung 
für  diese  Verläunidungs-Szene.  Andrerseits  hat  er,  wohl 
um  die  allzu  grosse  Ähnlichkeit  mit  dem  Shakespeare'schen 
Drama  zu  vermeiden,  das  in  der  Quelle  stark  betonte  Motiv 
der  Wette  nicht  verwertet,  sondern  sehr  glücklich  durch 
die  Eifersucht  der  Königin  ersetzt. 

THK  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. » 

Bei  seinem  eifrigen  Studium  der  Historiker  sind  die 
Augen  des  englischen  Di'aniatikers  Philip  Massinger  an  der- 
selben Gestalt  haften  geblieben,  welche  späterhin  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit des  deutschcai  Historikers  Ferdinand  Gregoro- 
vius^  fesselte:  an  der  (iestalt  der  schönen  Tochter  des  heid- 
nischen Sophisten  Leontius  von  Athen,  an  AthenaYs,  welche, 
in  der  Taufe  Eudocia  genannt,  als  Gattin  Theodosius  des 
Zweiten  den  byzantinischen  Kaiserthron  bestieg.  In  den 
ersten  vier  Akten  seines  AthenaYs-Dramas  ist  Massinger, 
von  wenigen  Einzelheiten  abgesehen,  im  Bereiche  der  authen- 
tischen Geschichte  geblieben;  im  fünften  Akte  hat  er  die 
historische  Tragödie  sein*  geschmacklos  in  eine  Komödie 
verwandelt. 

Act  I  und  11:  Athenais,  deren  Heimat  und  Vater  im 
Drama  nicht  genannt  sind,  ist  von  ihrem  Vater  in  seinem 
Testament  sehr  beiiacliteiligt  worden,  weil  ihr  ein  besonders 


»  ca.    (nfford   vol.  III    p.  2159  ff.     Lic    lf;3I ,  March  4;   gedruckt 

io:n. 

'  Cf.  AtiionaYs.  (ios<'liicljt<MMin»r  byzuiitiniöclicn  Kaiserin.  3.  Auf- 
lugo.  Loipziix  IJ^O'J.  (iivj^oroviiis  scheint  weder  Mtisflinger's  Athenais- 
Drama  norh  Natluiniol  Leo's  scliwülstif^o  Tr{i«i:üiiie:  ** Theodosius,  or  The 
Force  ot  Lovr.»-  (  liiSO)  i^okunnt  zu  haben,  er  erwähnt  von  literarisohen 
Bearbeitungen  des  dankbaren  Stnifi'.s  nur  einen  sentimentalen  fransö- 
nirij'hen  Kuman  des  JS.  .1  all rh ändert»,  vertasst  von  einem  gewissen  Bacu- 
lard  d'Arnaud  I  j).  VIII). 
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glänzendes  Loos  besehieden  sein  würde.  Nach  dem  Tode 
ihres  Vaters  weigern  sich  die  Brüder  ihr  das  kleine  Legat 
auszuzahlen  und  stossen  sie  aus  dem  Hause,  mit  Spottreden 
über  ihre  künftige  Grösse.  Klagend  tritt  Athenais  in  Kon- 
stantinopel vor  Pulcheria,  die  allmächtige  Schwester  des 
jungen  Kaisers  Theodosius  IL,  und  ihre  Schönheit  und  Klug- 
heit entzücken  die  Fürstin  in  so  hohem  Mafse ,  dass  sie 
ihrem  Bruder  die  holde  Fremde  als  Gattin  vorschlägt.  Der 
kaiserliche  Jüngling  verliebt  sicli  auf  den  ersten  Blick: 
Athenais  wird  Christin  und  Kaiserin.  —  Act  III :  Der  glück- 
liche Theodosius  verschwendet  Gunst  und  Geschenke  an  alle 
Welt,  Pulcheria,  die  durch  Athenais-Eudocia  mässigend  auf 
ihn  wirken  will,  predigt  tauben  Ohren.  Da  wird  auch  sie 
zur  Bittstellerin  und  legt  dem  Kaiser  eine  Schenkungs- 
urkunde vor,  laut  welcher  er  seine  junge  Gattin  der  Schwester 
als  Sklavin  codiert.  Gedankenlos  unterzeichnet  Theodosius, 
Pulcheria  bemächtigt  sich  der  Kaiserin  und  erteilt  auf  diese 
Weise  ihrem  Bruder  eine  scharfe  Lektion,  welche  die  junge 
Kaiserin  sehr  übel  vermerkt.  —  Act  IV :  Ein  Bauer  schenkt 
dem  jagenden  Kaiser  einen  Apfel  von  ungewöhnlicher  Schön- 
heit, den  der  verliebte  Fürst  seiner  Gattin  sendet.  Eudocia 
aber  will  mit  der  herrlichen  Frucht  den  kranken  Höfling 
Paulinus,  der  sie  zuerst  am  Hofe  beschützt  hatte,  erquicken, 
und  Paulinus  hinwieder  findet  dieses  auserlesenen  Produktes 
der  Natur  einzig  den  Kaiser  würdig:  der  Apfel  wandert  zu 
Theodosius  zurück.  Argwöhnisch  fragt  er  die  Gattin  nach 
dem  Apfel,  verwirrt  versichert  Eudocia,  sie  habe  ihn  ge- 
gessen und  beteuert  diese  Lüge  mit  heiligen  Eiden.  Der 
Kaiser  glaubt  den  Beweis  eines  verbrecherischen  Liebesver- 
hältnisses in  Händen  zu  haben:  Paulinus  wird  zum  Tode 
verurteilt,  die  Kaiserin  vom  Hofe  verbannt.^ 


*  Den  wandernden  Apfel  fand  Massinger  bei  den  byzantinischen 
Historikern.  Schon  OifFord  (1.  c.  p.  325)  und  genauer  Gregorovius 
(p.  178)  haben  auf  eine  ähnliche  Apfel-Gesoliichte  in  "Tausend  und 
eine  Nacht'*  aufmerksam  gemacht,  vgl.  die  "Geschichte  der  drei  Apfel" 
in  Gustav  Weil's  Übersetzung  (Stuttgart  1871/2,  4  Bde.)  Bd.  1  p.  113  ff. 
Eine  viel  tiefsinnigere,  poetische  Version  dieser  Fabel  hat  ein  zu  wenig 
beachteter  moderner  englischer  Dichter  geliefert,  Owen  Meredith  (Lord 
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Bevor  wir  uns  zu  dem  letzten,  von  Massinger  frei 
komponierten  Akte  des  Dramas  wenden,  wollen  wir  ver- 
suchen Massinger's  Quelle  oder  Quellen  etwas  näher  zu  be- 
stimmend In  seinem  für  die  Aufführungen  im  Blackfriars 
Theatre  gedichteten  Prolog  sagt  der  Dramatiker,  dass  er 
sich  seiner  Erfindungskraft  nicht  rühmen  könne:  this  work 
hciinj  a  story  /  Of  reverend  anticjuitj/,  eine  Bemerkung,  welche, 
auf  die  vier  ersten  Akte  bezogen,  der  Wahrheit  vollkommen 
entspricht:  sie  enthalten  fast  nur  historisch  verbürgte  That- 
saclu^n.-  Wenden  wir  uns  nun  —  allerdings  ohne  a  priori 
zu  dieser  Beschränkung  berechtigt  zu  sein  —  zu  jenen  byzan- 
tinischen Schriftstellern,  welche  die  meisten  der  von  unserem 
Dichter  verw^erteten  Fakta  bieten,  so  wird  uns  vor  allen 
Dingen  Zonaras  beachtenswert  scheinen  —  aus  dem  sehr 

Lytton)  in  seinem  (Jedichte  "The  Apple  of  Life**  (Tauchniti  ed.  toL 
1053  p.  !.'),■)  ff.).  König  Snlonio  klagt  über  die  Vergänglichkeit  des 
McnHchen,  da  bringt  ihm  ein  liotc  (iottes  einen  Apfel  vom  Baume  des 
Lebona:  Xo/ic  flm/l  t<ti>fr  th-uthy  havimj  imtted  ihis  appic.  Aber  der  alte 
König  will  nicht  von  dem  AptVl  esAon,  er  schenkt  ihn  der  blühenden 
Jugend  seiner  Favoritin,  der  schönen  Shulamite.  Sie  schenkt  die  köst- 
liche Fruclit  ihrem  lielicbten,  dem  Fürsten  Azariah,  und  er  wirft  den 
Apfel  in  den  Schooss  seiner  Geliebten,  einer  egjptisehon  Buhlerin.  Aber 
nach  der  dun^h schwelgten  Naclit,  in  der  grauen  Morgendfimnierung,  ent- 
setzt sich  das  Weib  vor  dem  Gedanken,  ein  ewiges  Leben  der  Schande 
leben  zu  müssen.  Nur  das  lichte  Leben  des  Königs  scheint  ihr  ewiger 
Dauer  würdig  zu  sein :  der  Apfel  wandert  zu  Salomo  zurück.  Der  be- 
trogene König  erkennt,  dass  den  8(^hmcrzen  und  Enttäuschungen  des 
Lebens  gegenüber  der  Tod  des  Menschen  bester  Freund  ist. 

*  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  355:  Srr  Sornitoi  L.  7,  Tfieodorct  L.  5,  Niee- 
/thoruii  L.  14.  liaroui/at,  (ioihan,  etc.  Ur.  Ireland  (cf.  Qifford  p.  851) 
lehnt  die  Historiker  Socrates,  Theodoret  und  Sozomen  als  Gewährs- 
männer ab,  und  verweist  für  das  (ierücht  einer  erotis<}hen  Beaiehung 
zwi>chen  Ath<Miais  und  I^lu1inus  auf  Cedrenus ,  für  die  Apfel-Ge- 
scliichre  auf  Theophanes.  Der  von  Gllchrist  zweimal  (cf.  GifTord  pp.  265, 
325  citierte  IJurton,  der  Verfasser  der  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy**,  kann 
Mu.s^inger'h  (lewälirsnuinn  nicht  gewesen  sein,  er  bietet  ja  nur  swei 
Episoden  aus  dem   Leben  <lcr  AthenaYs. 

'  Seine  auträlligsto  Abwcicliung  von  der  Historie  hat  bereita 
(litford  betont.  Der  dramatisclio  Tlieoiiosius  sagt:  Thoiigh  in  myfather's 
h'/( ,  I  In  hl  i'f  ni(t(hui:\-'  /  To  /'."V^/*/»  ///V  i>tnr<  r  (II  1  p.  274  f.)  -  der  wirk- 
liche Theodosius  war  aber  bei  dem  im  Frülijahr  408  erfolgten  Ableben 
seines  Vaters  Arcadius  erst  sieben  Jahre  alt. 
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einfachen  Grunde,  dass  seine  Annalen  Massinger  in  einer 
prächtig  gedruckten  französischen  Übersetzung  bequem  zu- 
gänglich waren:  Les  Histoires  et  Croniques  du  Monde.  De 
Jean  Zonaras  .  .  .  Disposez  en  trois  Hvres.  Le  premier  .  .  . 
par  J,  de  Maumont.  Le  second  .  .  .  [etj  le  troisiesme  .  .  . 
par  J.  Milles  de  S.  Amour,  Traduit  de  Grec  en  Frangois, 
avec  annotations  .  ,  .  A  Paris  MDLXXXIII;  Troisiesme 
Livre  Fol.  801  ff. :  U Empire  du  Petit  Theodose.  In  der 
That  bietet  dieses  Kapitel  des  Zonaras  alle  Hauptbestand- 
teile der  Handlung  des  Dramas:  ein  ausführliches  Vorleben 
der  Athenais,  die  List  der  Pulcheria,  den  Versuch  des  Eu- 
nuchen Chrysapius,  p]udocia  gegen  Pulcheria  auszuspielen, 
die  Apfel-Geschichte.  Aber  Massinger*s  einzige  Quelle  könnte 
dieser  Bericht  des  Zonaras  doch  nicht  gewesen  zu  sein:  es 
ist  in  ihm  z.  B.  kein  Wort  gesagt  von  der  Erkrankung  des 
Paulinus,  welche  im  Drama  für  die  Kaiserin  der  nächste 
Anlass  ist  zu  der  Übersendung  des  verhängnisvollen  Apfels. 
Erwähnt  finden  wir  diesen  Nebenumstand  bei  Cedrenus, 
dem  Byzantiner  des  11.  Jahrhunderts:  Ea  aegrotanti  Pau- 
lino  transuiisit  [pomutnj ,  und  Cedrenus  lässt  überdies  die 
unkluge  Kaiserin  ihre  Lüge  bei  dem  Leben  ihres  Gatten  be- 
schwören: Se  id  edisse  dicenti,  iuramentiim  per  salutem  Im- 
peratoris  deferre^  quo  id  nemini  ahs  se  missum  conßrmaret, 
wie  Massinger's  Eudocia  beteuert:  By  your  sacred  life  and 
fortune.^  I  An  oath  I  dare  not  break,  I  have  eaten  it  (IV  5 
p.  327).  Ausserdem  könnte  uns  eine  Notiz  des  Cedrenus 
begreifen  lassen,  warum  der  Engländer  Pulcheria,  gegen  die 
geschichtliche  Wahrheit,  zur  ältesten  Schwester  des  Theo- 
dosius  gemacht  hat,  Cedrenus  führt  nämlich  die  Töchter 
des  Arcadius  in  folgender  Ordnung  an:  Pulcheria,  Falcilla 
(Massinger:  Flaccilla!),  Arcadia,  Marina.^  Andererseits  be- 
stimmt Cedrenus  die  Zahl  der  Brüder  der  Athenais  nicht, 
und  äussert  sich  auch  über  die  Gründe  ihrer  Heise  nach 
Konstantinopel  nicht  so  genau  wie  Zonaras.     Verschmelzen 


*  Cf.  Oeorgii  Cedreni  Annales  .  .  .  (iuilielmo  Xylandro  Augustano 
interprete  .  .  Basileae  s.  a.  (Jahreszahl  der  Widmung:  15G6),  fol.  274  ff. 
Griechischer  und  lateinischer  Text. 
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wir  hingegen  die  betreffenden  Berichte  der  beiden  Byzantiner, 
so  crlialten  wir  das  gesamte  geschichtliche  Material  des 
englischen  Dramas,  ohne  dass  ich  in  Abrede  stellen  möchte, 
dass  Massinger  nebenbei  noch  andere  Antoren  konsultiertet 
Dieses  die  Quellenfrage  nicht  ganz  abschliessende  Resultat 
war  das  zn  erwartende :  wenn  unser  Dramatiker  eine  histo- 
rische Gestalt  in's  Auge  gefasst  hatte,  scheint  er  sich  mög- 
lichst vielseitig  über  sie  informiert  und  die  Elemente  der 
verschiedenen  Berichte  nach  seinem  Geschmack  gemischt 
zu  haben,  wie  wir  das  bereits  bei  „The  Roman  Actor"  und 
ähnlich  auch  bei  der  Legenden-Tragödie  „The  Virgin-Martyr* 
festzustellen  hatten. 

Von  den  historischen  Charakteren  ist  die  Gouvernanten- 
Natur  der  frommen  Kaiserschwester  Pulcheria  am  conse- 
quentesten  festgehalten),  die  Anmut  und  Würde  der  AthenaTs 
hingegen  nach  schönen  Ansätzen  durch  in  dem  seit  Fletcher 
üblichen  Stil  gehaltene,  allzu  andeutungsreiche  Äusserungen 
über  das  Glück  ihrer  jungen  Ehe  geschädigt  (111  2,  p.  292) 
und  das  Bild  des  Kaisers  selbst  durch  ähnliche  derbe  Striche 
dei'  Dichterliand  verdorbctn.  Massinger's  Theodosius  ist  fromm 
und  schwach,  leicht  zu  beeinflussen,  gereizt  ein  Tyrann,  wie 
der  historisclie  Theodosius  —  die  Szene  aber,  in  welcher 
der  junge  Fürst  an  den  Bildern  der  ihm  als  Frauen  ange- 
tragenen Prinzessinnen  v'nw  weltmämiisch  gewandte,  scharfe 
Kritik  übt  (II  l,  p.  27S  flV),  passt  ebenso  schlecht  zu  seinem 

'  So  boRtiinint  z.  ß.  Codrciius  dir  Krankheit  dos  Paulinus  nicht 
Tiähor,  walirend  Massingor  wi<'doriioIt  von  oinoni  Gicht  an  füll  spricht, 
und  ebenso  lanvn  wir  bei  N  i  <*  eplioriis:  \ I*a!i'i/nttt]  (Jornl  cj'  pothttfrn 
thciimhtliiit  (<'f.  Nicophori  Ctillisti  X.unthopuli,  Scriptoris  vero  cutholici, 
Eo(rlesiA<ti('a('  Ilistoriac  Librl  DiM'.cni  et  octo  .  .  opora  . .  ao  studio  doctiss. 
viri  Joaiinis  Lanji^i  .  .  .  e  (inuM'o  in  Ijntiiiuni  Horniunem  trnnslati  .  .  . 
Pari^ii8  ir)74;  Lib.  XIV  cap.  2'i).  AusatTdem  bezoiehnet  dieser  Byian- 
tiner  (lt>s  1).  Jalirhundcrts  I^uh*]H>riu  ausdrüf'klieh  als  di(>  älteste  Tochter 
des  Ar(*a<iius:  />'/'/^  mdnn  Ji-iof  Afcnfin  //•.'■/'/,.■.<■/#//  i/nmif,  VnU'heri am 
ji  r  I  ni  if  tu  f  dilutlr  Arr'f/nini,  nr  ttrtiinii  /•'(r,"-',^-  M>irimtni  (Lib.  XIII 
cap.  4),  berirhtot  joiiocli  manche  andere  von  Massinjjer  verwertete 
Kinzclheir  nicht.  Ein  drollicres  Missver.-«tändnirt  ist  dem  ÜbcrsetEer  Lang 
passiert,  er  hat  ni  ^i/mv  mit  or/V  wiedergegeben;  die  Rundreise  dieses 
grossen  »Schafes  wirkt  sehr  komis<'h. 
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von  Massinger  adoptierten  historischen  Charakter,  wie  seine 
spätere  brutale  Aufklärung  über  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie 
er  sich  für  seine  Pflichten  als  Ehemann  rüstete  (IV  5,  p.  329). 
In  der  überflüssigen  Bilder-Kritik  haben  wir  m.  E.  wieder 
einen  der  Fälle  zu  erkennen,  in  welchen  ein  Strahl  des 
Shakespeare*schen  Genius  für  die  Epigonen  zum  Irrlicht 
wurde  —  ohne  Portia's  schelmische  Kritik  ihrer  Freier 
(Merch.  I  2)  würde  Massinger  schwerlich  auf  den  Gedanken 
gekommen  sein,  den  frommen  Kaiser  auf  Kosten  der  Ehe- 
stands-Kandidatinnen diesen  seinem  Wesen  widersprechen- 
den spitzigen,  frivolen  Witz  entfalten  zu  lassen.  Wie  voll 
Massinger's  Seele  von  Shakespeare-Erinnerungen  war,  wird 
uns  in  diesem  Drama  auch  noch  durch  seine  Schilderung 
der  Eifersucht  des  Theodosius  bewiesen :  unwillkürlich  sind 
ihm  dabei  Gedanken  und  Worte  Othello*s  eingefallen  und 
aus  der  Feder  geflossen.^ 

Ebenso  unerfreulich  wie  die  von  unserem  Dramatiker 
eingefügte  Bilder-Kritik  sind  in  diesen  ersten  vier  Akten 
seine  übrigen  selbständigen  Zugaben ,  welche  das  Unter- 
haltungsbedürfnis des  lachlustigen  Publikums  befriedigen 
sollten.  Ein  Projektenmacher,  ein  Kuppler,  ein  Master  of 
fhe  Manners  and  the  Hahit,  welcher  der  jeunesse  dor^e  sehr 
bedenkliche  Sitten  lehrt  (I  2)  und  ein  Quacksalber  (IV  4) 
enthüllen  uns  ihre  schwarzen  Seelen  —  Satire  und  Komik 
sind  in  diesen  Szenen  gleich  schwerfällig  und  langweilig. 
How   I   abiise    /    This   precioiis    timel    ruft    Pulcheria    aus. 


»  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  328  verweist  mit  Recht  auf  Othello  IV  2,  71  f. 
und  bemerkt  dazu  leider,  dass  er  die  übrigen  Imitationen  a^  sufficiently 
ohrious  nicht  hervorgehoben  habe.  Mit  Theodosius'  Worten :  Methinks 
I  ßml  Piiulinns  on  her  Upt}  (IV  5,  p.  32ö)  vergleiche  man:  I  found  not 
CaifüiVif  l-iitscs  on  her  Ups  (III  3,  341).  Beachtung  verdient,  dass  sich 
auch  in  einem  Drama  der  Fletcher-Series,  in  ^The  Knight  of  Malta", 
ein  unverkennbares  Othello- Motiv  findet,  und  zwar  in  einer  Szene,  welche 
die  Kritiker  übereinstimmend  Ma!^^i^ger  zuteilen,  vgl.  Quellen  I  pp.  68,  70. 
—  Zu  Theodosius  wohlgesetzter  Rede :  Whcrrfore  pay  ijou  /  litis  ado- 
ration  to  a  sinful  enature?  etc.  (V  2,  p.  339 J  sagt  Gifford:  Inthisßne 
Speech  Massinger  has  ve)itured  to  measure  ireajwns  with  Shuksprure  — 
er  wird  dabei  wohl  an  Cassius'  eindrucksvolle  Betonung  der  mensch- 
lichen Schwächen  Cajsar's  gedacht  haben  (Cces.  1  2,  97  fT.J. 

9* 
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nachdem  sie  den  Auseinandersetzungen  der  drei  zuerst  ge- 
nannten Schelme  mit  unbegreiflicher  Langmut  gelauscht  hat 

—  eine  Äusserung,  deren  Berechtigung  jeder  moderne  Leser 
rückhaltslüs  anerkennen  wird. 

Für  den  letzten  Akt  bot  die  Geschichte  unserem  Dichter 
die  Katastrophe  einer  Tragödie.  Paulinus  wurde  von  dem 
eifersüchtigen  Kaiser  wirklich  getötet,  Eudocia  vertauschte 
das  prächtige  Konstantinopel  mit  dem  verfallenen  Jerusalem, 
wo  sie  ihr  Leben  beschloss.  Der  Tod  des  Paulinus,  der 
Sturz  der  Kaiserin,  die  Möglichkeit,  den  wiederholt  ange- 
deuteten Konflikt  zwischen  Eudocia  und  Pulcheria  drama- 
tisch auszunützen  —  auf  alle  diese  ihm  zur  Hand  liegenden 
Mittel  für  einen  bedeutenden  tragischen  Abschluss  seines 
Werkes  hat  Massinger  verzichtet,  um  seine  Zuschauer  in 
fröhlicher  Stimmung  zu  entlassen.  Zur  Erzielung  eines 
glücklichen  Ausganges  des  Stückes  musste  der  Kaiser  von 
der  Unschuld  seiner  Gattin  und  des  Paulinus  überzeugt 
werd(;n.  Massinger  ist  dabei  nach  der  praktischen,  aber 
recht  pi'osaischen  Wegel  verfahren :  Doppelt  genäht  hält  gut 

—  zweimal  lässt  er  dem  Kaiser  beweisen ,  dass  zwischen 
seiner  Gattin  und  dem  Höfling  kein  sträfliches  Verhältnis 
bestanden  hat,  einmal  in  romantisch  annehmbarer  Weise, 
das  zweite  Mal  durch  eine  jeden  Zweifel  beseitigende,  aber 
höchst  unästhetisch,  ja  lächerlich  wirkende  Enthüllung  — 
und  beide  Mah?  m.  E.  mit  Verwertung  literarischer  Erinne- 
rungen. 

Für  den  Plan  des  soeben  (p.  VM  Anm.)  erwähnten 
Dranuis  (l(»r  Fletcher-Series  "The  K night  of  Malta"  ,  an 
dessen  Abfassung  alle  Kritiker  Mnssinger  beteiligt  sein  lassen, 
wurde  eine  Novelle  Handel lo's  stark  benützt,  seine  von 
Painter  übersetzte  Erzälilunix  von  den  Leiden  der  Duchossa 
(ii  Savoia  (vgl.  Hand.  Nov.  II  14,  Palaco  of  Pleasure  1  45).^ 
Der  unter  der  Anklajü*'  des  Klu*i)ruclis  eiugekerkerten  Her- 
zogin kommt  der  si^anisclie  IJitter  Don  Giovanni  di  Men- 
dozza  zu  Hülfe;  Ixtvor  er  jedoch  lür  s'w.  in  die  Schranken 
tritt,  will  er  sich  selbst  v(ni  iluvr  Unschuld  überzeugen.    In 

'  Cf.  guoUoii  1  p.  «;«  t\ 
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einer  Mönchskutte  begiebt  er  sich  zu  der  gefangenen  Herzogin, 
hört  ihre  Beichte  und  gewinnt  auf  diese  Weise  die  Sicher- 
heit ihrer  Unschuld,  die  ihn  zu  siegreichem  Kampfe  be- 
geistert. Die  Situation  ist  in  dem  FJetcher-Drama  nicht 
benützt,  Massinger  wurde  durch  das  Schicksal  seiner  des 
Ehebruchs  verdächtigten  Kaiserin  wieder  an  die  Herzogin 
erinnert  und  hat  die  Unschuld  seiner  Heldin  auf  dieselbe 
Weise  feststellen  lassen.  Als  Mönch  verkleidet  begiebt 
sich  Theodosius  zu  seiner  Gattin  und  gewinnt  beim  Anhören 
ihrer  Beichte  die  Überzeugung  ihrer  Unschuld,  Athenais 
kommt  wieder  zu  vollen  Ehren  (V  3  p.  343  ff.). 

So  weit  wäre  alles  gut:  die  zu  beweisende  Unschuld 
der  Kaiserin  ist  zur  allgemeinen  Befriedigung  bewiesen  und 
somit  auch  Paulinus  glänzend  gerechtfertigt.  Diesen  sehen 
wir  in  der  ersten  Szene  dieses  Aktes  mutig  zur  Hinrichtung 
gehen,  mit  geheimnisvollen  Andeutungen,  dass  seine  Schuld- 
losigkeit noch  über  jeden  Zweifel  gehoben  werden  würde. 
Dem  Kaiser  wird  sein  Tod  gemeldet,  Theodosius  bereut  seine 
Übereilung  schmerzlichst,  und  diese  Reue  hat  der  Dichter 
sehr  überflüssiger  Weise  noch  dadurch  verschärft,  dass  er 
dem  Kaiser  mitteilen  lässt,  Paulinus  habe  die  ihm  aufge- 
bürdete Sünde  nie  begehen  können,  denn  er  sei  seit  seinem 
vierten  Jahre  entmannt,  ein  Eunuch  gewesen,  und  habe 
diesen  Umstand  nur  verheimlicht  to  hold  grace  with  ladies 
(V  3,  p.  347) !  Und  damit  noch  nicht  genug,  muss  der  so 
schmählich  degradierte  Paulinus  in  der  Schlussszene  noch 
lebend  auf  der  Bühne  erscheinen,  eine  unverzeihliche  Ge- 
schmacklosigkeit. Auf  diesen  Irrweg  wurde  Massinger  m.  E. 
durch  seine  für  einen  Dichter  fast  bedenklich  grosse  Be- 
lesenheit und  sein  gutes  Gedächtnis  gelockt:  der  eines  sträf- 
lichen Verhältnisses  mit  der  Gattin  seines  kaiserlichen  Herrn 
bezichtigte  Paulinus  hatte  ihn  an  den  schönen  Combabus 
in  Lucian's  Aufsatz  IJsgl  rijg  ^\w)f7]g  ^eov^  erinnert,  welcher 
ebenfalls  des  Ehebruchs  mit  der  Gattin  seines  Königs  ange- 
klagt und,  wie  Paulinus,  zum  Tode  verurteilt   worden  war. 


*  Cf.    Luoianus    ab    J.    Bekkero     recogn.    Lipsiae    1853;    vol.    II 
p.  393  flf. 
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In  der  letzten  Stunde  konnte  sich  Combabus  überzeugend 
rechtfertigen,  er  hatte  sich,  wie  er  zum  Reisc-Cavalier  der 
jungen  Königin  Stnitonike  ernannt  wurde,  selbst  entmannt. 
Diese  sonderbare  Geschiclite  hatte  sich  Massinger's  Gedächt- 
nis eingeprägt  und  durch  diese  Keminiscenz  wurde  er  leider 
zu  der  überflüssigen  und  auf  der  Bühne  sehr  anstössigen 
Herabwürdigung  seines  Paulinus  veranlasst. 

THE  FATAL  DOWRY. 

Der  Vorwurf,  dass  die  Entwickhing  der  Charaktere  keine 
folgerichtige  sei,  kann  gegen  diese  Tragödie  ^  nicht  erhoben 
werden.  Mit  unerschütterlicher  Festigkeit,  mit  unerbittlicher 
Strenge  handelt  der  junge  Charalois,  der  Sohn  eines  Feld- 
marschalls Karl's  des  Kühnen  von  Burgund,  nach  den  ihm 
von  seinem  Vater  eingeprägten  Grundsätzen  der  Ehre  und 
der  Pflicht.  Nach  dem  Tode  seines  Fürsten  in  der  Schlacht 
bei  Nancy,  im  Januar  1477,  hatte  der  Marschall  grosse 
Summen  geborgt,  um  den  Krieg  fortsetzen  und  einen  ehren- 
vollen Frieden  erzwingen  zu  können;  nach  dem  Abschluss 
dieses  Friedens  war  er,  da  er  seine  Gläubiger  nicht  befriedi- 
gen konnte,  von  seinen  Landsleuten  mit  der  herkömmlichen 
stumpfsinnigen  Undankbarkeit  der  Massen  in's  Gefängnis 
geworfen  worden,  wo  er  starb.  Da  seine  Gläubiger  der 
Leiche  die  Bestattung  verweigern,  besinnt  sich  Charalois, 
im  vollen  Bewusstsein  seiner  Sohnespflicht,  keinen  Augen- 
blick, der  Erbitterung  der  Gläubiger  sein  junges  blühendes 
Lel)en  zu  opfern :  er  ninmit  seines  Vaters  Stelle  im  Gefäng- 
nis ein,  um  dessen  sterblicher  Hülle  die  letzte  Ehre  erweisen 
zu  können.  Mit  Kecht  ist  schon  längst  hervorgehoben  wor- 
den, dass  diese  d(?n  ersten  Akt  füllende  Handlung  die  grösste 
Almlic-hkeit  mit  einer  wohlbekannten  Episode  des  klassischen 
Altertums  hat,  dass  deil)urgundische  Marschall  und  sein  Sohn 
S])iegelungen  sind   des  atheniensischen   Feldherrn  Miltiades 

»  Cf.  (liilord  vol.  TU  p.  l^r^'MW:  gudriK'kt  1032.    Fleftv  (Chron.  I 

*2()H):  Mitfi!ifi;/ir  oml  Fiihl.  l  (/nfr  tln  orii/i/nif  protluction  of  ihh  pluff 
.  .  .  ///  10  li)  .  .  .  I  //'/f\>j>-  .  .  .  t/tut  tliv  pliuj  fii>-  ICC  hace  ii  in  an  alttru' 
tum  wadv  hy  Mttt'aiHi/f  r. 
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und  seines  Sohnes  Cimon,  der  an  die  Stelle  des  im  Schuld- 
gefängnisse verstorbenen  Vaters  trat,  ^  um  die  Leiche  aus- 
zulösen und  zu  bestatten.  Bene  egissent  Äthenienses  cum 
MUtiade  —  ruft  Valerius  Maximus  aus  — ,  si  eum  post 
trecenta  willia  Persarum  Marathone  devida,  in  exsilium protinus 
misissent^  ac  non  in  carcere  et  vinculis  mori  coegissent; 
sed^  tit  puto^  hactemis  scevire  adversus  optime  meritum  abnnde 
duxerunt :  irnmo  ne  corpus  qiiidem  ejus,  sie  exspirare 
coacti^  septdttirae  pr i us  m a n d a r i p a s si  sunt ,  quam 
filius  ejus  Cimo7i  eisdem  vinculis  se  constringendum 
tr  ad  er  et.  Hanc  heriditatem  paternam  maximi  ducis 
filius  ....  solam  se  crevisse,  catenas  et  carcerem^ 
gloriari  potuit.^  An  der  Richtigkeit  dieser  Quellenbe- 
stimmung ist  nicht  zu  zweifeln. 

Das  Gefängnis  des  jungen  Charalois  wird  geöffnet  durch 
die  Grossmut  Rochfort's,  des  früheren  Gerichtspräsidenten 
von  Dijon.  Von  Bewunderung  der  Sohnestreue  des  Jüng- 
lings erfüllt,  begnügt  sich  der  würdige  Greis  nicht  damit, 
ihn  durch  die  Bezahlung  der  Schulden  zu  befreien,  sondern 
giebt  ihm  auch  seine  einzige  Tochter  und  Erbin  zur  Frau. 
Beaumellc,  ein  im  Wohlleben  aufgewachsenes,  oberflächliches 
Mädchen,  ist  in  den  jungen  Gecken  Novall  verliebt,  hat 
jedoch  nicht  den  Mut  und,  von  der  bedeutenden  Erscheinung 
Charalois'  gefesselt,  im  Augenblick  auch  nicht  den  Willen, 
dem  Wunsche  ihres  Vaters  zu  widersprechen  —  die  Ehe 
wird  geschlossen.  Eine  von  Novall  bestochene  Dienerin 
beeinfiusst  ihre  schwache  Herrin  zu  seinen  Gunsten,  und  die 
Liebelei  wird    in   so   offenkundiger   Weise   betrieben ,   dass 


*  Cf.  Langbaine  p.  355  f.:  The  hehavionr  of  Charaloh  in  vohuiUtrily 
chootifif/  imiyrisonment  to  raitsom  li'nt  Fathirs  Corpif,  titat  it  mi(fht  rcceive 
Fancritl  liiijhtSf  is  copied  from  the  Afhcnian  Cijmon^  t/i<tf  admintblc 
Kji'umph'  of  Pictii  so  mach  celehnttid  hy  Valerius  Mawimiis^  Lih.  />.  C.  4. 
Ejc,  9.  rUitdrch  tin'1  Cornelius  Nepos  notwithstan-Hnfi  make  it  a  forc-d 
Action,  (Ui'f  nid  rtdu/ditry, 

*  Cf.  VaL'rius  Maximus  de  di(^tis  factisque  memorabilibus  etc. 
Ed.  C.  B.  Hase,  Parisiis  1822.  I^ib.  V  Cap.  III  Dr  intjrntis  externorum  H-, 
vgl.  ferner  ib.  Lib.  V  Cap.  IV  De  pietate  in  parentes,  cujus  cjciinpla 
vxtcrnoruni  sunt  'J. 
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sich  ein  Freund  des  jungen  Gatten  veranlasst  sieht,  diesen 
zu  warnen.  Aber  Charalois  setzt  die  sein  Thun  bestimmen- 
den Gefühle  der  J^flicht  und  Ehre  auch  bei  anderen  voraus, 
das  Vertrauen,  welches  er  seiner  Gattin  entgegenbringt,  ist 
ein  schrankenloses.  Er  weist  den  Warner  scharf  zurück,  und 
gewährt  Beaumelle  vollkommene  Freiheit  des  Handelns,  bis 
er  sie  in  den  Armen  ihres  Geliebten  überrascht.  Novell 
wird  zum  Kampfe  gezwungen  und  getötet;  das  schuldige 
Weib  aber  will  Charalois  nicht  selbst  verurteilen,  ihr  Vater, 
sein  Wohlthäter,  soll  der  Richter  sein.  In  einer  erschüttern- 
den Szene  spricht  der  Greis  das  Todesurteil  aus,  welches 
der  Gatte  sofort  vollzieht.  Des  zweifachen  Mordes  be- 
schuldigt, den  beiden  Vätern  als  Anklägern  gegenübergestellt, 
gelingt  es  ("liaralois  gleichwohl,  die  Richter  von  der  Ge- 
rechtigkeit seiner  Rache  zu  überzeugen.  Er  wird  freige- 
sprochen, in  demselben  Augenblick  aber  von  einem  Klienten 
des  Hauses  Novall  niedergestochen.  Ergreifend  ist  uns  in 
dieser  Gerichtssitzung  der  Seelenkampf  des  alten  Kochfort 
zum  Bewusstsein  gebracht,  sein  Schwanken  zwischen  dem 
Schmerz  um  die  Tochttu*  und  seiner  Bewunderung  des  hoch- 
sinnigen Mörders. 

Eine  Quelle  ist  bis  jetzt  für  die  spannende,  in  raschem 
Tempo  entwickelte  Handhing  dieser  Tragödie  noch  nicht 
gefunden  worden.  Auf  der  modernen  Bühne  zeigt  uns  der 
„Fall  (■lenuMiceau"  dieselbe  Sünde  und  die  gleiche  Bestrafung 
der  Ehebrecherin,  nicht  aber  die  pathetische,  unser  ganzes 
Alitgefühl  erregende  Gestalt  des  richtenden  Vaters. 

Tm  Text  der  Ti'agödie  werden  wir  einmal  an  Cervantes 
erinnert,  (Jharnlois  ruft  dem  unwillkommenen  Warner,  dem 
Ankläger  seiner  Fnui,  zu:  Aivay,  tliou  curious  impertinent! 
mit  Verwendung  des  Titels  der  bekannten  spanischen  Novelle 
KI  Ctirinso  Lupertinoifc.  ^  Ausserdem  soll  die  technisch 
sehwächste  Scene  der  Trai^MMÜe,  die  Entdeckung  der  Schuld 
(IV  2,  p.  lol  ff.),  einem  Sehwanke  des  Cervantes  entlehnt 
sein.'-     l)i(^  Ahnliehkeit  ist  eine  s(»hr  flüchtige,  liegt  nur  in 

»  VA\  (liffoi-a  1.  ('.  p.  41 S;  (^lonoii  T  p.  54  f. 

^  C't'.  Rapp  p.  24:{:  j^l)'}*}  Vorrührun^  spi(>lt  im  Hause  eines  Musik- 
iiieistcrvS.     Diese  Szene  ist  ein  lä<"herlir]ies    Plu^iut   nus  CerTantos    En- 
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der  unzeitgcmässen  Redseligkeit  der  beiden  Frauen,  ^  deren 
Grund  in  dem  spanischen  Zwischenspiel  diskret  angedeutet, 
in  der  englischen  Tragödie  mit  unnötiger  Genauigkeit  ange- 
geben ist.  Die  Möglichkeit  eines  inneren  Zusammenhanges 
der  beiden  Szenen  möchte  ich  jedoch  nicht  bestreiten. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS.« 

Diesen  neuen  Weg,  alte  Schulden  zu  bezahlen,  findet 
der  durch  seine  eigene  Verschwendung  und  Wucherzinsen 
verarmte  Frank  Wellborn.  ^    Er  bestimmt  eine  reiche  und 


trenies:  Kl  viejo  zeloso  und  hat  nichts  mit  Massinger  zu  schaffen".  Die 
letztere  Behauptung  wird  sich  schwer  beweisen  lassen ,  gerade  die 
Cervantes-Reminiszenz  würde  eher  für  Massinger's  Autorschaft  sprechen 
(vgl.  oben  p.  95).  Auch  Fleay  (Chron.  I  208)  schreibt  die  Szene 
Massinger  zu,  aus  anderen  Gründen. 

*  In  dem  Drama  wird  die  Entdeckung  dadurch  herbeigeführt, 
dass  Oharalois  seine  Frau  im  Nebenzimmer  lachen  hört  und  rufen:  IIa! 
ha!  'tis  auch  a  (jroom!  (p.  435),  worauf  Charalois  hinausstürzt  und  sie 
in  den  Armen  Novall's  findet.  In  dem  spanischen  Entrcmcs  del  Viejo 
Zehso  (gedruckt  1615)  geht  die  schlimme  Donna  Lorenza  vor  den  Augen 
ihres  alten  Gatten  in  das  Nebenzimmer,  wo  der  eingesclimuggelte  Galan 
verborgen  ist,  verschliesst  die  Thüre  und  nun  entspinnt  sich  zwischen 
ihr  und  ihrer  auf  der  Bühne  neben  dem  Alten  stehenden  Nichte  folgen- 
des Zwiegespräch:  Donna  Ijovenzvi  por  dentro.  Christhiicn?  Chritfhu'ai? 
Christ,  (^ur  ([uivrCf  tia?  Lor.  aSV  supieb-sa?  quv  (ja  lau  mc  ha  dcjxf- 
r  ad  o  la  h  n  e  fi  a  t>U€  rte  y  mozo  hie  n  d  i  ap  ucstOf  pdinciiro,  y  (jnr  le 
hice/f  la  bora  a  tnil  azaharas.  Christ.  Jcsutf,  //  qur  locuras,  y  quv  n'nic- 
n'as:  rsta  loca,  tia?  etc.  (cf.  die  p.  100  Anm.  1  citierte  Ausgabe  der  Ccr- 
vantes'schen  Komödien,  Tomo  II  pp.  315  ff.,  324).  Zu  einer  Entdeckung 
kommt  es  bei  Cervantes  nicht ,  sein  Schwank  schliesst  mit  einer 
weiteren,  verblüffend   keck  ausgeführten  Überlistung  des  alten  Gatten. 

«  Cf.  Gifford  vol.  III  p.  489  ff.  Gedruckt  1633.  Fleay  (Chron.  I 
214)  venture [s]  fo  aifi>'i(fn  102 1  for  ihr  oriiiinal  produvtion. 

'  An  einer  Stelle  des  Dramas  erhalt  der  Titel  allerdings  eine 
viel  engere  Interpretation,  wird  nur  auf  Wellborn's  Einfall  bezogen, 
seine  Gläubiger  durch  Trommelwirbel  versammeln  zu  lassen:  Ue  hau 
summon'd  all  hia  cndifora  hij  the  dnon^  /  A/td  tliey  mvarm  ahont  hhn 
lik'v  ao  manfj  soldlifif  /  On  tJte  payday:  and  hau  foufid  out  buch  a  new 
IV ay  I  To  pay  h  itt  o  I d  d cht a ^  <ts  V/V  rery  likely  ;  II e  sha/l  he  chronided 
for  ii  (Act  IV  8C.  2,  p.  571),  und  Wellborn  selbst  bemerkt  nach  der 
Befriedigung    seiner    Gläubiger:    Since   old   dchta   are  cleat'^d  hy  a  new 
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vornehme  Dame,  die  Lady  Alhvorth,  deren  verstorbenem 
Gatten  er  wichtige  Dienste  geleistet  hatte,  ihn  freundlichst 
aufzunehmen,  und  erreicht  dadurch,  dass  ihn  die  Leute  für 
deren  Bräutigam  halten.  Als  solcher  gelingt  es  ihm,  sich 
neue  Mittel  für  die  Bezahlung  seiner  alten  Schulden  zu  be- 
schaffen, auf  Kosten  des  Mannes,  der,  obschon  sein  leib- 
licher Onkel,  doch  seinen  Kuin  beschleunigt  und  schonungs- 
los ausgenützt  hat,  auf  Kosten  des  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Seine  Phantasie  hat  Massinger  bei  der  Skizzierung 
dieses  Planes  wenig  angestrengt  —  die  ganze  Intrigue  ist 
einem  älteren  Stück  entlehnt,  dem  lebhaften  Lustspiele 
,A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One"  des  Thomas  Middleton, 
überliefert  in  einem  Druck  des  Jahres  1608.  ^  Bei  Middleton 
hat  der  alte  Wucherer  Lucre  den  Leichtsinn  seines  Neffen 
Witgood  benutzt,  um  sich  dessen  Hab  und  Gutes  zu  bemächti- 
gen, ganz  wie  Sir  Giles  Oveneach  seinen  leichtsinnigen 
Neffen  Wellborn  von  Haus  und  Hof  getrieben  hat.  Middle- 
ton's  Witgood  veranlasst  seine  Maitresse,  die  Bolle  einer 
reichen,  ihm  verlobten  Wiitwe  vom  Land  zu  spielen,  und 
in  der  Hoffnung,  sich  auch  der  Güter  dieser  Wittwe  be- 
mächtigen zu  können,  fördert  Lucre  diese  Heirat  nach  Kräf- 
ten, indem  er  seinen  Neffen  mit  Geld  unterstützt  —  ganz 
wie  Massinger's  Wellborn  die  verwittwete  Lady  Allworth 
durch  die  Krinnerung  an  seine  Freundschaft  mit  ihrem  Gatten 
])estinnnl,  auf  si'ine  Pläni'  einzugelien  und  ihn  offenkundigst 
zu  begünsligLMi,  wodurcli  ()vt*rreach,  den  es  auch  nach  den 
Gütern  dei'  Lady  gelüstet,  veranhisst  wird,  sich  scheinbar 
mit  seinem  verarmten  Nell'en  zu  versöhnen  und  diesen  mit 
den  für  seine  l?ehal)ilitierung  nötigen  Mitteln  auszustatten. 
Audi  in  den  Neheinmiständen  lässt  sich  erkennen,  dass 
Massinger  Middleton's  Kiunödie  stets  im  Gedächtnis  hatte: 
l)(?i  einem  Hi^suehe  der  vermeintlichen  AVittwe  in  Lucre's 
Ilausi*  fordert  dieser  alte  Sünder  den  Neffen   auf,   sich  der 

tnnj  (ib.  j).  öT.") ).     Jcdfiitans  passt  dor  Titel  aber   uui'h   auf  Wellborn's 
{^anü;ed,  fi;t'\vai;tos  KxpcriiiitMit. 

'  Cf.  Wanl  TI  2S1,  «lor  Ma«».sin<:('r  iii.  V^.  in  ilionem  Falle  zu  riel 
Öclbstäiidi^kcit  zuj^t'Stolit  durctli  dio  liriiitTkuiij^:  Vht  vnnttruction  nf  the 
jtfot  /'nn(iifii>  ({-'i-mtliil'if  Oi'i'jiiml. 
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Wittwe  an  Ort  und  Stelle  um  jeden  Preis  zu  versichern 
(II  1)  —  vor  dem  Besuche  des  Lord  Lovell  schärft  Overreach 
seiner  Tochter  ein,  den  Lord  auf  jede  Weise  zu  gewinnen, 
ihm  keine  Gunst  zu  versagen  (III  2,  p  543  flf.)  —  eine 
empörende  Steigerung  des  Cynismus,  wie  denn  überhaupt 
die  Gestalt  des  Wucherers  bei  Massinger,  der  auch  im  Schau- 
spiel tragische  Töne  anzuschlagen  pflegt,  ungeheuerliche 
Dimensionen  angenommen  hat. 

Der  Richterstand,  den  die  englischen  Satiriker  so  oft 
aufs  Korn  genommen  haben,  hat  in  diesem  Stücke  einen 
höchst  unwürdigen  Vertreter  in  dem  Friedensrichter  Greedy, 
einer  Kreatur  des  Wucherers,  zu  dessen  Gunsten  er  die 
Prozesse  zu  entscheiden  pflegt.  Das  Leitmotiv  dieses  er- 
bärmlichen Gesellen  ist  sein  unersättlicher  Hunger,  eine 
Eigenschaft,  die  er  wahrscheinlich  von  dem  Ariost'schen 
Parasiten   Pasifilo   geerbt   hat.  ^     Wie   der  stets   esslustige 


*  Cf.  Giflford  1.  c.  p.  551 :  M.  has  taken  a  few  traits  of  the  cha- 
ructcr  of  his  justice  from  Paailiphüf  in  the  old  comedy  of  the  ^' Supposea^^ . 
Gascoigne  hat  übrigens  auch  die  Namensform  Fasiphilo,  Interessant^ 
aber  nicht  kontrollierbar,  ist  Gifford 's  Angabe,  dass  Massinger  in  Over- 
reach und  seinen  SpiessgeseUen  einen  zeitgenössischen  Wucherer  mit 
seinen  Helfershelfern  abconterfeit  habe  (1.  c.  p.  517  f.J.  —  Das  Verhält- 
nis der  Tochter  des  Wucherers  zu  ihrem  Vater  könnte,  nach  Rapp's 
Ansicht  (p.  244),  "eine  Steigerung  der  shakspearischen  Jessica  heiHsen", 
und  ''wo  sie  [Margaret  und  der  junge  AllworthJ  %Q^Qn  des  Vaters  Ver- 
muten von  der  Trauung  zurückkommen,  ist  die  Situation  aus  den  Mary 
ivivtif  entlehnt".  In  beiden  Fällen  glaube  ich  nicht  an  irgendwelche 
Beeinflussung  durch  Shakespeare.  Es  geht  nicht  an,  aus  der  natür- 
lichen Entwicklung  eines  Planes  eine  Episode  herauszureissen,  um  sie 
mit  einem  ähnlichen  Vorkommnis  in  einer  sonst  ganz  verschiedenen 
Handlung  zu  vergleichen,  und  was  die  Ähnlichkeit  der  Schicksale  der 
Jessica  und  der  Margaret  betrifft,  so  war  die  Büline  mit  jungen  Mädchen 
bevölkert,  die  hinter  dem  Kücken  harter  Väter  einen  Liebesbund  schlössen 
und  besiegelten.  Mit  grösserer  Wahrscheinlichkeit  könnte  man  bei  der 
überraschenden  Schlussszene  des  Stückes,  bei  dem  Wahnsinn  des  seiner 
Tochter  und  seiner  Beute  beraubten  Wucherers,  an  eine  literarische 
Reminiszenz  denken,  aber  gewiss  nicht  mit  Rapp  1.  c.  an  den  Wahn- 
sinn des  einen  der  Menächmen  in  der  plautinischen  Komödie  (V  2), 
wo  alle  Nebenumstände  so  verschieden  wie  nur  denkbar  sind  und  der 
Wahnsinn  selbst  nur  eine  Finte  ist  —  nicht  bittrer  Ernst  wie  in  dem 
englischen  Drama.    Ich  selbst  halte  diese  Szene  für  Massinger^s  eigene 
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Pasifilo  in  der  \i>()i]  von  George  Gascoigne  übersetzten 
Komödie  „I  Siippositi"  (V  2),  wird  auch  Greedy  mit  der 
Ziirüstung  eines  festlichen  Mahles  betraut  (III  2),  und  die 
Freude  der  beiden  Esser  äussert  sich  ähnlich;  wie  Pasitilo 
(V  4),  will  auch  Greedy  sich  auf  das  Kochen  besser  verstehen 
als  der  Koch  selbst.  Der  gute  Einfall,  ein  wichtiges  Ge- 
spräch durch  die  Beschwerden  dieses  Küchenhelden  stören 
zu  lassen,  ist  jedoch  auf  Massinger's  Konto  zu  setzen. 

THE  CITY  MADAM. 

Zweien  Aufgaben  wollte  der  Verfasser  dieses  Dramas  * 
genügen,  zwei  Lastc^r,  ein  allgemein  menschliches  und  ein 
zeitgenössisches,  sollten  an  den  Pranger  gestellt  und  bestraft 
werden:  die  Heuchelei  und  die  thörichte  Hoffart  der  geld- 
stolzen Ijondoner  Bürgersfrauen.  Mit  grossem  Geschick  ist 
der  Heuchler  Luke  Frugal  als  Züchtiger  der  anmafsenden 
(^ity-Madam,  seiner  Schwägerin  Lady  Frugal,  verwendet; 
sehr  ungeschickt  ist  die  scliliessliche  Enthüllung  des  Heuch- 
lers bewerkstelligt,  durch  eine  Intrigue,  die  uns  einem  so 
veisclilagtuien  Widersacher  gegenüber  doppelt  plump  er- 
scheinen nniss.  Uie  Charakterzeichnung  ist  in  diesem  Drama 
die  Hauptsache,  die  eitle  Frau  und  ilm^  verzogenen  Töchter, 
der  hinterlisiige  Luke,  ein  Vorgänger  Tartuffe's,  die  leicht- 
sinnigen Lehrlinge  (iohlwire  und  Tradi^well,  sind  kräftig 
herausgearl)eitet  und  in  das  hellste  Licht  gestellt  —  aber 
nicht  in  das  die  harten  Umrisse  weich  umflutende  Tages- 
licht, sondern  in  die  auf  den  Ktt'ekt  berechnete,  grelle  Lichter 
uiui  scharfe  Schatten  erzeugeuth»  Bühnen-Beleuchtung. 

Die  sehr  einfaclu^  Handlnnir,  welche  diese  für  die  Bühne 
geprägten  Typen  in  UewcLcung  setzt,  scheint  des  Dramatikers 
eigene  Erfindung  zu  sein.  - 

FlrHndun^,  für  riiu'  .seiner  kniss(>ii  /iij^^ahcii  zu  steinen  Schauspiel- 
Plänen. 

»  er.  Uiil'onl  vol.  IV  p.   1  iV.     Lir.   UVA2,  Mav  25;  gedruckt    1658. 

Flcjiy  (Cliron.  T  2'jr)t'.):   A>i  n'fl  p  ny  alirr,-!  .  .  .  I  hrh'irr  ihe   oriijhiül 

-  Kupi)  p.  245)  will  in  **oini«j;on  Uünlcllszj-non  im  Anfang  eine 
(ioutli<'hc  Nuo)ia)iniun<^    der    siitikepenridclien    Pistülpurtien**    erkennen; 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 

Ein  Drama,  *  dem  sich  ein  gutes  Textbuch  für  eine 
opera  hvffa  abgewinnen  lassen  müsste.  Caldoro  liebt  Calista, 
die  ihr  Herz  dem  mit  ihr  spielenden  Wüstling  Adorio  ge- 
schenkt hat.  Plötzliche  Bekehrung  dieses  Sünders,  in  wel- 
chen sich  ebenso  plötzlich  Mirtiila,  die  Zofe  Calista  s,  ver- 
liebt; Verabredung  einer  Entführung.  Allerlei  Störungen 
bewirken,  dass  in  der  bestimmten  Nacht  Calista  sich 
dem  verschmähten  Freier  anvertraut,  während  Adorio  Mir- 
tiila erbeutet,  zu  ihrer  grossen  Freude  und  seinem  inten- 
siven Missvergnügen  —  Verwechselungen,  die  nicht  mehr 
rückgängig  gemacht  werden:  der  treue  und  wohlgesittete 
Caldoro  behält  Calista,  Adorio  muss  sich  zur  Strafe  für 
seine  früheren  Sünden  mit  Mirtiila  zufrieden  geben,  die  jedoch 
zurVersüssungderPilleschliesslich  nochmit  vornehmen  Eltern 
bedacht  wird.  Caldoro's  Vormund,  Durazzo,  ist  ein  komischer 
Alter,  der  die  Handlung  nirgends  bestimmend  beeinflusst, 
er  und  Fletcher's  „Humorous  Lieutenant"  beweisen,  dass 
die  Dramatiker  ihre  Stücke  gern  nach  den  komischen  Neben- 
figuren betitelten. 

Die  Quelle  dieser  bunten  Handlung  ist  noch  nicht  er- 
mittelt worden. 2  Mirtiila,  die  sich  plötzlich  in  den  von 
ihrer  Herrin  geliebten  Mann  verliebt  und  ihn  derselben  ab- 
spänstig  machen  will,  hat  diese  Treulosigkeit  gemein  mit 
Aminta  in  Fletcher's  und  Kowley's  „Maid  in  the  Mill."  ^ 
Ich  halte  es  für  möglich,  dass  Massinger's  Plan  eine  von  ihm 
selbst  componierte  Variation  des  Themas  dieses  älteren  Stückes 

Ward  (II  284)  bemerkt:  [Lid-e'if]  advice  to  the  apprenlicca  (II  1  [p.  31  f.]) 
come;?  i'iry  neur  to  that  of  the  U/tjubi  i>t(W<ird  in  the  Xew  Teatameut 
[Luc.  XVI  1 — 8|,  eine  Bemerkung,  die  gestützt  wird  durch  Masainger^s 
häufige  Bibel-Ileminiszenzen.  Durch  das  höchst  anspruchsvolle  Pro- 
gramm, welclies  die  Tochter  Anne  ihrem  künftigen  Gatten  entwickelt 
(Act  II  sc.  2,  p.  40  f.),  werden  wir  an  die  Forderungen  Maria^s  in 
Fletcher's  "The  Woman's  Prize**  (Act  II  sc.  6J  erinnert. 

»  Cf.  Giflford  vol.  IV  p.  121  ff.    Lic.  1GH3,  Oct.  31;  gedruckt  1655. 

*  Das  Wort  entrada  (p.  222)  könnte  eine  spanische  Quelle  ver- 
muten lassen,  doch  ist  es  bei  Murray  auch  noch  aus  anderen  Schrift- 
stellern des  17.  Jahrhunderts  belegt. 

2  Cf.  QueUen  I  p.  112. 
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ist,  in  wolcliom  eine  ähnliche  Vertauschung  versucht  wird. 
Es  ist  vielleicht  kein  Zufall,  dass  aus  Aminta's  und  Mir- 
tilla's  BonK?rkungen  über  das  Erröten  ihrer  Oefährtinnen 
dieselbe  Skepsis  klingt.  Ismenia  sagte:  I  hlush  fo  think 
what  I  writ,  worauf  die  sehr  zwanglose  Aminta  bemerkt: 
What  should  you  hlush  at?  Blush  when  you  ad  yotir  thoughis, 
not  when  you  wrlte  'em;  /  Blnsli  soft  between  a  pair  of 
sheets,  sweet  cousin  (Act  I  sc.  3,  vol.  IX  p.  217).  Die 
von  ihren  blushes  sprechende  Calista  wird  von  Mirtilla 
feiner,  aber  nicht  minder  andeutungsreich  beruhigt  mit  den 
Worten:  Sweet  Indy,  /  Do  scmething  fo  deserve  ihem,  and 
blush  after  (Act  I  sc.  2,  p.  148  f.). 

Neben  diesen  von  heisser,  aber  schuldloser  Liebe  be- 
herrschten jungen  Menschen  stehen  vier  ältere  Menschen  im 
Banne  der  sündigen  Leidenschaft  eines  Weibes.  Jolante's 
Gatte,  Severino,  ist  landesflüchtig,  weil  er  im  Zweikampf 
ihren  Bruder  erschlagen  haben  soll;  das  üppige  Weib  ver- 
liebt sich  in  einen  Fnanden,  den  sie  durch  ihre  Parasitin 
Cali])so  zu  sich  bestellt.  In  derselben  Nacht,  in  welcher 
sie  den  Bnlilon  erwartet,  kehrt  Severino  plötzlich  zurück; 
Jolante's  Schmuck  und  das  bereitstehende  Banquet  lassen 
ihn  die  Wahrlieit  ahnen:  er  fesselt  die  Frau  und  entfernt 
sich,  um  di^n  Mann  zu  suchen.  Calipso  befreit  ihre  Herrin, 
nimmt  deren  Stelle  ein  und  wird  von  dem  wütenden  Severino 
schwer  vciwnndct:  er  schneidet  ihr  die  Nase  ab.  Aber- 
maliger Kollentausch  der  beiden  Frauen;  der  unverletzten 
Gattin  gegenüber  nniss  Severino  an  ein  ihre  Unschuld  ver- 
künilc^ndes  Wunder  glauben  (Act  III  sc.  5,  p.  183  ff.).  Eine 
uralte,  indischen  Quellen  entstammende  Geschichte,*  als 
unmittelbare  (juelle  MassingcM 's  ist  die  erste  Erzählung  der 
Novellen-Sammlung  ..AVestward  for  Smelts"  (1620)  in  Vor- 
schlag gebracht  worden:  Thr  Fishuife  of  Brainfard*s  Tale.^ 
In  dieser  Erzählung  wird  der  Stellvertreterin  die  Nase  nicht 

'  et".  Duiilop-Lipbroclit  p.  242  1. ;  Landau  "Quellen  des  Deka- 
iiicron"  p.   1H2  tf.;  über  cini^n^  altero  «Miglisf'ho  Vcrfionon  Studien  p.  83. 

^  Von  Oiti'unl  1.  c.  p.  12.'t.  Lan^baiiie  p.  S.'x»  bezeichnet  als  Quelle 
////  ^Cinuritnt  Mnfiuni*  n  lii.inum'*  ><",  eine  Angabe,  deren  Richtigkeit 
ich  nicht  prüfen  kann. 
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abgeschnitten,  sondern  nur  zerschnitten,  ^  während  Calipso 
immer  und  immer  wieder  den  Verlust  ihrer  ganzen  Nase 
beklagt  (cf.  p.  191:  Oh  my  nose!  I  had  one!  und  pp.  192  f., 
209  f.).  Die  an  und  für  sich  sehr  geringfügige  Differenz  wird 
beachtenswert,  wenn  uns  noch  ein  anderes  Quellenwerk  vor- 
liegt, in  welchem  das  Abschneiden  der  Nase  betont  wird. 
Diese  Quelle  fliesst  in  der  1579  veröffentlichten  und  1601 
neu  gedruckten  Übersetzung  des  weit  verbreiteten  Werkes 
eines  italienischen  Polyhistors,  in  The  Fahles  of  Bidpai; 
or,  The  Morall  Philosophie  of  Doni:  Drawne  out  of  the 
auncient  writers^  a  work  first  compiled  in  the  Indian  tongue,  ^ 
Die  in  dieser  Arbeit  des  fleissigen  Sir  Thomas  North  ent- 
haltene Version  der  fraglichen  Geschichte  hat  wohl  das 
nächste  Anrecht,  als  Massinger's  Quelle  betrachtet  zu  werden. 
Dass  der  von  Jolante  begehrte  Mann  ihr  eigener  Bruder  ist, 
liefert  uns  nur  einen  weiteren  Beweis  dafür,  dass  das  ver- 
botene Gebiet  des  Incests  für  viele  Dramatiker  jener  Epoche 
eine  ebenso  grosse  Anziehungskraft  besass,  wie  für  einige 
hochbegabte  Dichter  aus  dem  Anfang  unseres  Jahrhunderts. 
Auch  Seelenkrankheiten  treten  epidemisch  auf. 

Der  verbannte  Severino  ist  unter  die  Räuber  gegangen, 
Räuberhauptmann  geworden,  doch  sind  seine  Räuber  kaum 
berechtigt  zu  singen :  Ein  freies  Leben  führen  wir.  Sein 
Regiment  ist  ein  strenges,  genau  wird  bestimmt,  wer  be- 
raubt werden  darf,  wer  nicht  (Act  11  sc.  4,  p.  165  ff.). 
Wir  brauchen  dabei  nicht  an  die  feinen  Sitten  der  Räuber 
in  spanischen  Novellen  zu  denken,^  auf  der  englischen 
Bühne  selbst  war  schon  ein  solch  idealer  Räuberhaupt- 
mann erschienen,  mit  ganz  ähnlichen  pädagogischen  Ten- 
denzen :    Charles,    der    Sohn    des    Earl    of  Bulloigne,   einer 


»  Cf.  Studien  p.  72  f. 

^  Emilibhcd  out  of  ItaVian  hy  Thomas  }\orth  .  .  .  1^70.  Xotv 
iKjain  edited  and  induced  hy  Joseph  Jacobs.  London  1888.  Die  Mängel 
der  Jacobs'schen  Einleitung  hat  Landau  beleuchtet  in  Koch's  Zeitschrift 
n.  F.  III  375  ff.,  VI  413  Anm. 

^  Ward  II  285  vermutet  eine  spanische  Quelle,  verweist  jedoch 
gleichzeitig  und  wahrscheinlich  richtiger  auf  Ihc  traditmis  of  Bobin 
Uood. 
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der  vier  wehrhaften  Lehrlinge  in  Thomas  Heywood's  Zug- 
stück „The  Foure  Prentises  of  London*.  Notzucht  wird  von 
beiden  Häuptlingen  mit  dem  Strang  bestraft.  * 

A  VERY  WOMAN;  OR,  THE  PRINCE  OF  TARENT.» 

Das  Mädchen,  welchem  der  erste  Titel  die  Bezeich- 
nung ,Ein  echtes  Weib*  giebt,  ist  kein  Idealbild  der  Weib- 
lichkeit: der  hervorstechendste  Charakterzug  Almira's,  der 
Tochter  des  Viceroy  of  S'uily,  ist  eine  unberechenbare  Launen- 
haftigkeit. Von  zwei  Jünglingen  umworben,  bringt  sie  dem 
einen,  Don  Cardenes,  eine  leidenschaftlich  gesteigerte  Liebe 
entgegen,  während  sie  den  anderen,  Don  John  Antonio,  den 
Prinzen  von  Tarent,  nicht  nur  zurückweist,  was  ja  ihr  gutes 
Recht  gewesen  wäre,  sondern  auch  launisch  auf  jede  denk- 
bare Weise  kränkt.  Es  kommt  zu  einem  Duell  zwischen 
den  beiden  Werbern,  Don  Cardenes  wird  schwer  verwundet, 
Almira  hält  ihn  für  verloren  und  giebt  sich  einem  so  mafs- 
lüsen  Schmerze  hin,  dass  ihr  Geist  sich  zu  verwirren  droht. 
Don  Antonio  kann  zwar  der  Rache  des  Vaters  seines  Geg- 
neis  entHiehen,  wird  jedoch  auf  dem  Meere  von  Seeräubern 
gefangen  genommen,  nach  Sicilien  zurückgebracht  und  an 
('Uculo,  den  Hausverwalter  des  Vicekönigs,  als  Sklave  ver- 
kauft. So  kommt  er  der  Prinzessin  wieder  vor  Augen,  und 
diese  verliebt  sich  in  den  türkischen  Sklaven  ebenso  schran- 
kenlos, wie  sie  den  l^rinzen  verabscheut  hatte.  Da  der  in- 
zwischen genesene  Don  ('ardenes  mit  seinem  Blute  jedes 
G(ifühl  der  Liebe  für  Almira  verloren  hat,  steht  der  sclüiess- 
liehen    Vereinigung  des  Paares  nichts  mehr  im  Wege. 

Es  ist  richtig  bemerkt  worden,  dass  dieses  Drama 
einige  Ähnlichkeit  nn't  t*iner  der  „Xovelas  Exemplares*  des 
Cervantes  ])esitzt,  mit  der  Novelle:    El  Anmute  Liberal,^ 


^  Cf.  H.^ywüod  vol.  IT  p.  182:  gedriK'kt  IBla. 

2  Cf.  Oitt'onl  vol.  IV  |).  2M  i\\  Lie.  16:J4,  Juiieß;  gedruckt  1655. 
Oliphaiit  (ESt.  XVI  hsOtr. ):  M<(.-iüi,/f  r,  Fhtih<r  lukI  a  third  auf  hör; 
Fleay  (Chroii.  I   2'J8):   Fttrinr  mi'f   .Uf/^.s///f/f /•. 

^  Cf.  Knpp  p.  24i) :  ^Corvantcrt  orientulische  Sceneu  sohimmern 
deutlich  hervor,  sowohl  uuh  dein  Don  (juixotc  uld  auch  einige  Haupt- 
motive aus  der  Novelle  'Kl  »inante  liberal"*. 
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Leonisa,  zwischen  zwei  Verehrer  gestellt,  entscheidet  sich 
tür  den  knabenhaft  hübschen  Cornelio,  während  sie  dem 
männlichen  Ricardo  sein  Werben  mit  Verachtung  und  Ab- 
scheu vergilt  (payando  mi  volunfad  ron  desdenarme,  y  aborre- 
cerwe).  Ricardo's  Eifersucht  führt  ein  Gefecht  herbei,  wel- 
ches jedoch  durch  einen  Piraten-Überfall  ein  ganz  anderes 
Ende  erhält,  als  das  Duell  im  Drama;  andererseits  ist  es 
wohl  möglich,  dass  eben  diese  Piraten  der  Novelle,  welche 
sich  der  Leonisa  und  des  Ricardo  bemächtigen,  die  englischen 
Dramatiker  auf  den  Gedanken  brachten,  ihren  Antonio  von 
Seeräubern  gefangen  nehmen  und  verkaufen  zu  lassen  und 
ihre  Almira  selbst  späterhin  derselben  Gefahr  auszusetzen 
(Act  V  sc.  8,  p.  331  ff.).  Im  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Novelle 
wird  uns  noch  die  plötzliche  Leidenschaft  der  Seßora  Halima 
für  den  Sklaven  Ricardo  an  Almira's  nicht  minder  über- 
raschende Liebe  für  den  Sklaven  ihres  Hausmeisters  erinnern, 
und  der  Schluss  der  Erzählung  zeigt  dieselbe  Lösung  wie 
(las  Drama:  auch  Leonisa  schenkt  Herz  und  Hand  dem  frü- 
her verschmähten  Liebhaber. 

Dieser  wahrscheinlichen,  wenn  auch  mit  grösster  Frei- 
heit behandelten  Quelle  gegenüber  zeigt  das  englische  Drama 
denselben  verhängnisvollen  Fehler,  welcher  so  vielen  Drama- 
tisierungen von  Novellen  anhaftet:  die  Charakterentwicke- 
\\uv^  ist  eine  überstürzte,  die  Extreme  berühren  sich  in 
luK'hst  unkünstlerischer  Weise.  Die  spanische  Leonisa,  deren 
Neigung  sich  allmählich  dem  getreuen,  tausend  Gefahren 
mit  ihr  und  für  sie  bestehenden  Ricardo  zuwendet,  ist  eine 
vollkommen  achtbare  Erscheinung:  die  hochgeborene  Almira, 
wel(h(%  in  sinnlicher  Leidenschaft  für  den  schönen  Sklaven 
enttlanimt,  plötzlich  nicht  nur  ihre  erste  Liebe,  sondern  auch 
ihre  Standes-  und  Frauen- Würde  so  weit  veigisst,  dass  sie 
ihn  zu  einem  nächtlichen  Stelldichein  auffordert  (Act  V  sc.  2, 
p.  3:U)  f.),  sinkt  zur  Dirne  herab.  Im  ersten  Akte  finden 
sich  Ausätze  einer  feineren  Charakterzeichnung:  wenn  Almira, 
nachdem  ihr  Bruder  beweglich  von  den  Opfern  spricht, 
welche  der  veischmähte  Werber  ihr  bereits  gebracht  habe, 
als  ganze  Antwort  ihre  Handschuhe  verlangt  (p.  244),  so 
passt   diese   Rücksichtslosigkeit  zu   dem  Wesen   einer   ver- 

QF.  LXXXH.  10 
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wohnten,  launischen  Schönheit  der  grossen  Welt.  Der  locken- 
den Aufgabe  al)er,  uns  die  Wandlung  dieser  Frauenseele 
verständlich  zu  machen,  konnten  die  hastigen  Dramaturgen 
nicht  genügen,  sie  häuften  Knalleffekte  auf  Kosten  der 
Wahrheit  und  mit  Preisgabe  des  sittlichen  Adels  ihrer  Titel- 
heldin, der  wir  die  Bezeichnung  *A  very  Woman'  nicht  zu- 
gestehen können. 

In  dem  nach  seiner  Verwundung  eine  Zeit  lang  trüb- 
sinnigen, sich  schliesslich  philosophisch  resignierenden  Don 
Cardenes  hat  man  „eine  fast  plumpe  Erinnerung  an  Hamlet* 
erkennen  wollen.^  Die  selbstquälerische  Melancholie  des 
Cardenes,  und  die  Ausserlichkeit,  dass  er  einmal  in  einem 
Buche  legend  auftritt  und  bei  der  Frage,  was  er  da  lese, 
auf  den  Inhalt  dieses  Buches  eingeht  (Act  IV  sc.  2,  p.  307  f.), 
können  allerdings  an  Hamlet  erinnern  —  weiter  und  tiefer 
geht  die  Ähnlichkeit  nicht. 

Dass  die  Dramatiker  humanistisch  gebildete  Leute 
waren,  wird  uns  einmal  in  unangenehmer  und  überflüssiger 
Weise  v(»rraten  durch  ein  a])gebrauchtes  Citat  aus  Virgil 
(Act  IV  sc.  '^,  p.  '^21),  und  in  erfreulicherer  Weise  durch 
eine  Entlehnung  aus  Plautus.  Almira  und  Leonora,  ihre 
Freundin,  werden  von  der  alten  Borachia  bewacht,  welche 
den  strengsten  Befehl  hat,  den  Liebhaber  Leonora's  fern- 
zuhalten. Edler  Wein  geht  ihr  aber  noch  über  ihre  Pflicht, 
es  werden  ihr  einige  Flaschen  Wein  in  die  Hände  gespielt 
und  während  ihrer  Trunkenheit  wird  die  Verbindung  zwischen 
den  riie])enden  wieder  hergestellt  (Act  III  sc.  5,  p.  297  ff.). 
Diese  List  war  sclion  in  IMautus'  "Curculio**  zu  demselben 
Zweck  und  mit  gleich  günstigem  Erfolg  gebraucht  worden.* 

THK  BASHFITL  LOVKR.» 

Die  siegreiche  (u'walt  i\ov  Schönheit,  verkörpert  in 
Matilda,  der  Toclitcr  des  llrrzogs  von  Mantiui,  wird  an 
drei  Männern  demonstriert :  an  llortensio,  einem  verkappten 

»  Cf.  Rapp  1.  V, 

»  Cf.  Gifford  1.  o.  p.  2»7  f. 

3  (Jf.  (.iiüord  vol.  IV  |».  .^"»1  tV.     Lic  Hi:»;,  Mh\   t»;  »gedruckt  1655. 
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Prinzen,  dem  Typus  schüchterner,  bis  zum  Übermafs,  bis 
zur  Unniännlichkeit  hingebender  und  selbstloser  Liebe,  welche 
schliesslich  belohnt  wird ;  an  dem  ziemlich  farblosen  Prinzen 
von  Parma,  Uberti,  und  an  dem  rauhen,  tyrannischen  Herzog 
Lorenzo  von  Toscanien,  der  sich  in  ein  Bild  der  Prinzessin 
verliebt  hatte  und  nach  abschlägigem  Bescheid  ihren  Vater 
mit  Krieg  überzog  und  besiegte.  Auch  Matilda  fällt  in  seine 
Hände  und  vor  der  lebenden  Schönheit  sinkt  der  stolze 
Krieger  in  die  Kniee,  nur  auf  Erfüllung  all  ihrer  Wünsche 
bedacht.  Bei  diesem  plötzlichen,  sich  coram  publico  voll- 
ziehenden Wandel  (Act  IV  sc.  1 ,  p.  421  f.)  wenden  sich 
unsere  Augen  zu  der  ähnlichen  Szene  eines  etwas  älteren 
Dramas  zurück :  wir  sehen  den  im  Kriege  ergrauten  Memnon, 
Fletcher's  'Mad  Lover,^  von  dem  Strahl  der  Schönheit 
der  Prinzessin  Calis  getroffen,  anbetend  auf  die  Kniee  fallen 
(Act  I  sc.  1).-  Weiter  geht  die  Ähnlichkeit  jedoch  nicht, 
der  bekehrte  Herzog  zeigt  viel  feinere  Sitten,  als  der 
General. 

Diesem  Trio  anbetungsvoller  Verehrer  dient  ein  treu- 
loser Liebhaber  als  Folie,  Alonzo,  der  Neffe  des  toscanischen 
Herzogs.  Die  von  ihm  betrogene  und  verlassene  Maria  hat 
mit  Shakespeare's  V^iola  nicht  nur  die  Verkleidung  als 
Page,  sondern  auch  die  wehmütige  Stimmung  gemein.  Eine 
der  Frauen  der  Prinzessin  Matilda,  in  deren  Dienst  der  ver- 
meintliche Page  getreten  war,  sagt  von  ihm :  He  would  teil, 
too,  A  pretty  tale  of  a  sistet\  fhat  had  heen  /  Deceived  by 
her  sweefheart ;  and  theUy  tveeping,  swear  /  He  ironder\l  hotv 
men  could  he  false  (Act  H  sc.  1 ,  p.  »^77) ,  wie  Viola  dem 
Herzog  ihr  eigenes  Liebesleid  als  die  Geschichte  ihrer  in 
hoffnungsloser  Liebe  sich  verzehrenden  Schwester  erzählt 
(Act  H  sc.  4,  ll()ff.).3 


'  Cf.  Quellen  I  p.  78. 

*  Cf.  vol.  VI  p.  125. 

'  Gifford,  der  diese  SliakeBpenre-Reminiszenz  nicht  festgestellt 
hat,  bemerkt  zu  Act  III  sc.  l  (p.  397  ff.) :  There  an:  .vr/v/v//  incidental 
resnnhlanceti  to  Sha/i'ifprarc  in  this  scene  ( p.  401),  und  Ward  II  286 
findet,  dass  the  Situation  in  Ocfario'f  rctreat  vaijuely  reb-nnbles  tliat  of 
Imogen'n  refuye  in  Cymheline.     Auffalliger  Hcheint  mir,    dass    der   down 

10* 
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Um  den  als  Liebhaber  ziemlich  uninteressanten  Uberti, 
den  Prinzen  von  Parma,  einigermafsen  zu  heben,  lässt  ihn  der 
Dichter  auch  noch  als  aufopferungsfähigen  Freund  erscheinen. 
Er  rettet  seinen  Freund  Farneze,  der,  von  den  Soldaten 
Lorenzo's  gefangen  genommen,  niedergemacht  werden  soll, 
mit  eigener  Lebensgefahr,"  indem  er  sich  für  des  Gefangenen 
unversöhnlichsten  Feind  ausgiebt  und  dessen  Bestrafung  für 
sich  als  höchste  üunst  in  Anspruch  nimmt.  Die  heim- 
tückischen Grausamkeiten,  welche  er  dem  Farneze  in  seiner 
erdichteten  Anklage  vorwirft  (Act  II  sc.  7,  p.  393  f.),  könnten 
eine  Erinnerung  an  jene  ebenso  blutige,  wie  weitverbreiteti* 
Mohrengeschichto  sein,  aus  welcher  meiner  Ansicht  nach 
Shakespeares  Aaron  stammt.' 

Eine  Quelle  der  Haupthandlung  ist  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht 
ermittelt  worden.  Mit  dem  grcnt  John  Gafeas^  dessen  Tod 
in  der  letzten  Szene  gemeldet  wird,  um  Hortensio  als  the 
absolute  Lord  of  Milan  ])roklamieren  zu  können,  wird  wohl 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  der  erste  Herzog  von  Mailand  (gest. 
1402),  gemeint  sein.  Massinger's  Namensform  Hesse  eher 
eine  französische,  als  eine  italienische  Quelle  vermuten. 

Oothrio  etwas  von  der  Trunkscligkeit  Calibnii'g  geerbt  hat,  er  begrüsst 
die  geHtohloiie  Weinflusche  mit  den  Worten:  Tlum  hottiv  of  hmnot-tality! 
(p.  400),  wie  ('nliban  bereit  war,  bei  der  hoitlc  zu  schwuren:  for  the 
/(i/f(or  ii>  ntit  nirfhhj  (Act  II  sc.  2,  130  f.j.  Die  grusste  Familion-Ahn- 
li(.'hkoit  hat  Ootlirio  im.  K.  jedoch  mit  dem  r/oirn  eines  Alteren  Dramas, 
an  dessen  Komposition  Massinger  stark  betoiliuft  war,  mit  dem  Qeta- 
Ootianns  in  '*The  Proplictcss''.  NamentH(di  die  Vornicht,  mit  welcher 
sich  (lotlirio  dorn  totgcgiuul)teii  ]*is«no  nähert  (Act  III  sc.  3,  p.  411), 
erinnert  .^turk  an  (leta's  Vcrhiiltcn  dem  toten  Eber  gegenüber  (Act  I 
sc.  3,  cf.  vol.  VIII  p.  2ls).  -  -  Alonzo'rt  Worte:  Wlth  all  ißtn  potnp 
(ttnl  c  i  rann  >■  t  im  c  r  af  (irv>itn(f't'  (Act  lY  sc.  2,  p.  420)  fuhren  unsere 
Gedanken  sofort  zu  Otliello  Act  III  sc.  3,  3r>4. 

*  Cf.  KSt.  XVI  ."»ri.')  ir.  Kino  interessante,  wesentlich  altere  Version 
der  botreffenden  (losciiiehto  hat  inzwischen  Varnhagen  mitgeteilt,  ESt.  XIX 
IH3  f.,  zu  dessen  Aufsatz  ich  l)emorke,  dass  (■ollier  die  Mohrcn-Hnllafle 
nicht  mit  dem  *Titus  Andronicus*  in  Vorbincjung  gebracht  hatte:  eine 
Wiederhcdun«^  dos   17.  Jahrliundorts  Fraenkel,   KSt.  XIX  427. 
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THE  OLD  LAW.« 

Dieser  Titel  ist  zu  übersetzen  nicht  ,Das  alte  Gesetz*, 
sondern  ,Das  Altersgesetz*.  Es  handelt  sich  um  ein  ganz 
neues  von  Evander,  dem  Herzog  von  Epirus,  erlassenes  Ge- 
setz, demzufolge  jeder  80jährige  Mann  und  jede  60jährige 
Frau  getötet  werden  muss,  damit  die  jüngeren  Menschen 
Platz  bekommen.  Wo  die  Dramatiker  dieses  merkwürdige 
Gesetz  gefunden  haben ,  ist  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  ermittelt 
worden :  ich  bezweifle  nicht,  dass  sie  es  einem  klassischen 
Schriftsteller  entnommen  haben,  den  Berichten  des  Geogra- 
phen Strabo.  Von  verschiedenen  Völkerschaften  hat  Strabo 
ganz  ähnliche  unmenschliche  Gesetze  zu  vermelden.  Auf  der 
Insel  Keos  galt  das  Gesetz:  „alle  über  60  Jahre  alten  Leute 
durch  Schierling  zu  töten,  damit  die  Nahrung  für  die  übri- 
gen ausreiche";-  „die  Kaspier",  heisst  es,  „töten  die  über 
70  Jahre  Alten  durch  Hunger  und  setzen  sie  in  die  VV^üste 
aus" ;  ^  noch  grausamer  ging  es  bei  den  Baktrianern  zu : 
^Die  wegen  Alter  oder  Krankheit  Aufgegebenen  nämlich 
wurden  [noch]  lebend  eigens  dazu  gehaltenen  Hunden  vor- 
geworfen, welche  in  der  Landessprache  Totengräber  hiessen . . . 
Alexander  jedoch  habe  diese  Sitte  abgeschafft**,^  und  voll- 
kommene Kanibalen  waren  die  Derbiker:  „Die  über  siebenzig 
Jahre  alten  Männer  schlachten  sie,  und  die  nächsten  Ver- 
wandten verzehren  ihr  Fleisch;  die  alten  Weiber  aber  hängen 


«  Cf.  GifTurd  vol.  IV  p.  459.  Das  1G5G  gedruckte  Drama  gilt  als 
eine  genioiiischaftliche  Arbeit  von  Mashinger,  Middleton  und  Rowley 
Fleay  (Cliron.  IT  100  f.):  CerUÜHltj  wntten  hy  MirHUion  in  Vidd  .  .  . 
altrrcif  .  .  by  M(ii>i^ifi(ier  c.  lOlö  .  .  .  liowley  ccrtainly  lutd  [a  hand. 
in  itj. 

*  Cf.  Strabü's  Erdbeschreibung  übersetzt .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Forbiger; 
8  Bäiidchcn  (Stuttgart   18.")ö— 18<)2J;  4.  B.  p.   162. 

3  Cf.  ib.  5.  Bd.  p.  47. 

*  Cf.  ib.  p.  42.  Cliapnian  bat  in  .,The  Tragedy  of  Charles  Duke 
of  Byron'*  auf  Alexundcr's  Ausrottung  dit^ses  GräueU  angespielt,  wobei 
er  aus  Vcrsohcn  niclit  die  Baktriancr,  Bondcrn  die  bei  Strabo  unmittel- 
bar verlier  genannten  Sog<liancr  erwälint:  Att  ihr  UtilCj  yd  yriat  Mace- 
dnii  Wtn^-  fai'l^  irlth  hi^  hiinntnc  philoi^ophy  /  7o  t('<ti'h  ihe  rapeful 
llyrc'ini<  nutrri<(ifr,  ;  Afif  hri/iy  fhc  hi/rbtinfUd  S</y(h'(nii>  to  nouribhf  ;  Not 
killy  ilicir  (i(/(d  p<trniti^\  t/.v  Ix/on'  etc.  ilV   1,  p.  258J. 
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sie  auf  und  begraben  sie  dann".  ^  Diese  barbarischen  Ge- 
setze lieferten  den  Engländern  das  Fundament  ihres  Dramas; 
der  unerfreuliche  Vortritt,  welchen  ihr  Gesetz  den  Frauen 
gestattet,  scheint  ihre  eigene  Erfindung  zu  sein. 

Eine  Gruppe  liederlicher  und  verschwenderischer  Höf- 
linge lässt  uns  beobachten,  mit  welcher  Ungeduld  diese 
S()hne  die  verhängnissvolle  Altersgrenze  ihrer  Väter  ei^seh- 
nen ;  ein  sinnliches  junges  Weib  zählt  die  Tage,  welche  ihr 
alter,  reicher  Gatte  noch  zu  leben  hat;  viele  Ehemänner  er- 
warten das  6i).  Lebensjahr  ihrer  Gattinnen  mit  solcher 
Spannung,  dass  der  schlimmste  von  ihnen,  Gnotho,  die  histige 
Person  des  Stückes,  sogar  den  Eintrag  ins  Kirchenbuch 
fälschen  und  seine  Frau  um  ein  Jahr  älter  machen  lässt. 
Von  diesem  dunklen  Hintergrund  hebt  sich  gewinnend  das 
Ehepaar  Cleanthos  und  llippolita  ab,  welches  alles  aufbietet, 
den  alten  Leonides,  (■loanthes'  Vater,  zu  retten.  Sie  geben 
ihn  für  tot  aus,  flüchten  ihn  in  den  Wald,  sein  Versteck 
wird  dem  Herzog  verraten,  Evander  selbst  greift  ein,  aber 
in  höchst  unerwarteter  Weise  sein  Gesetz  sollte  nur  die 
Herzen  und  Nieren  seiner  Umgebung  prüfen,  die  Guten  und 
Bösen  sondern.  Es  ist  zu  bedauern,  dass  die  Ausführung 
dieses  geschickt  ersonnenen  IManes  an  Feinheit  und  an  Ver- 
tiefung der  ethischen  Gegensätze  viel  zu  wünschen  übrig 
lässt.  - 


»  Cf.  ib.  p.  40. 

^  Girt'onl  1.  V.  p.  506  spricht  von  i^mrui  pattstif/etf  in  this  play 
fhat  rei'tmhlv  ttomv  in  fhr  'Qutru  of  Vorinth^\  Fleay  !.  e.  p.  100  sagt, 
diese  Bemerkung  Hteigenid:  The  fikrnrfi,-  to  /nirfit  of  ^The  Queen  of 
Corinth*  /*'  unmiiftak'iihh'.  Ks  ist  «(^liade,  dass  die  hfiden  Gelehrten  keine 
genaueren  Angaben  gemacht  haben,  mir  selbst  sind,  von  dem  Kirch- 
bueh-Anaehroniiimus  abgeselicn,  keine  Ahnli<*1ikeiten  aufgefallen.  Dahb 
Gnotho  (Act  IV  sc.  1,  p.  WXl  tt". )  mit  dem  Namen  Seil  wortwitielt,  wie 
Shakespeare '8  Dromio  of  Syranme  (Act  111  bc.  2,  \\\  ff.;,  hat  Oifford 
angedeutet.  Kbcnda  begegnet  sieh  Gnotho  mit  Pistol  in  einem  bekannten, 
von  ihm  entsteUten  Citat  [iwJutrr  Sinn  //ov  pp.  TkU,  r)36),  und  bedient 
sich,  um  die  Eile,  mit  welcher  er  an  einem  Tag  die  Hocrdig^ng  seiner 
ersten  Frau  und  seine  zweite  Hochzeit  zu  feiern  gedenkt,  zu  rei^ht- 
fertigen,  eines  Argumentes,  welches  uns  an  Hamlot^s  bitteres  Tfirift, 
tlirift,  Iloratio!  etc.  (Act  I  sc.  2,  !?<()  f. )  erinncTt.     Gnotho  sagt*    Thtre 
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BELIEVE  AS  YOU  LIST.» 

Antiochus,  ein  asiatischer  König,  wird  von  seinen  sieg- 
reichen Feinden,  den  Römern,  von  Land  zu  Land  gehetzt. 
Zuerst  sucht  er  Schutz  in  Carthago,  dann  bei  dem  König 
Prusias  von  Bithynien,  welcher  ihn  den  Römern  ausliefert. 
Der  von  den  Römern  verfolgte  Hannibal  war  von  Carthago 
zu  dem  König  Antiochus  von  Syrien  und  später  zu  König 
Prusias  nach  Bithynien  geflohen,  wo  er  sich,  eine  Auslieferung 
befürchtend,  vergiftete.  Dass  einige  Namen  unseres  Dramas 
der  Lebensgeschichte  des  punischen  Feldherrn  entlehnt  sind, 
ist  offenbar.  Doch  besteht  ein  sehr  wesentlicher  Unterschied 
zwischen  den  Drangsalen  der  beiden  Flüchtlinge:  im  Drama 
bestreiten  die  Römer  die  Identität  ihres  Opfers,  der  echte 
König  Antiochus  sei  in  der  Schlacht  gefallen,  der  Schutz- 
flehende aber  ein  Betrüger.  Bei  dem  ersten  Entwurf  seines 
Dramas  hatte  Massingor  nämlich  durchaus  nicht  an  Hannibal 
gedacht:  sein  Stück  war  ursprünglich  die  Dramatisierung 
eines  aller  Welt  bekannten  hochpolitischen  Prozesses  der 
jüngsten  Vergangenheit  gewesen.  Das  klassische  Kostüm 
wurde  dem  Dichter  erst  später  aus  politischen  Gründen 
aufgenötigt. 

In  dem  Rechnungsbuche  des  Master  of  Bereis,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  findet  sich  am  11.  Januar  1630/12  die  Notiz,  dass 
der  Censor  die  Aufführung  eines  Stückes  von  Massinger 
verbot,  weil  es  einen  gefährlichen  Stoff"  behandelte  —  die 
Absetzung  Sebastians,  des  Königs  von  Portugal,  durch  den 
König  Philip  von  Spanien.  ^  1578,  im  August,  war  der  König 
Sebastian    von    Portugal    auf   einem    Feldzuge    gegen    die 


ifitl  hf  chntuns  savvti  ioo ;  ike  samt-  ruifinutri/  that  mervviy  for  the  funeral^ 
will  serve  for  thv  ice(h1inij  (p.  583). 

*  Cf.  T.  Croftoii  Croker's  Ausgabe  dieses  Dramas,  London  1849 
(Percy  Society  vol.  XXVII),  die  editio  prinreps  dieses  erst  1844  wieder 
entdeckten  Werkes.     Lio.  1631,  May  6,  cf.  ib.  p.  105. 

»Nach  Fleay,  History  p.  334  f.  lautet  Herbert's  Notiz:  /  c/iV/ 
refuse  to  allow  <t  phiy  (ff  MasaifKjvt'^s  beatuac  it  (h'(f  contain  (hnujcnma 
nuitier,  atf  tlie  (ivpvsing  af  Sehtf^tian  Khuj  of  Purttnial  hij  Philip  the 
[Kimj  of  Spui/iJ^  und  thcrc  hrinr/  a  pvnce  aworn  hctwiwt  ihr  Kings  of 
EnfjUtnd  Uli'}  Spain.  Ward  (II  287)  druckt  Philip  II,  es  ist  jedoch  ge- 
wiss  der  dritte  Philipp  (1598-1021)  gemeint. 
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afrikanischoii  Köiiigo  gefallen,  in  der  Schlacht  bei  Aleacer- 
el-Kebir;  1580  hatte  Philipp  II.  von  Spanien  das  herr-scher- 
lose  Portugal  annektiert»  womit  die  Portugiesen  keineswegs 
einverstanden  waien.  Gestützt  auf  diese  Unzufriedenheit 
und  von  ihr  begünstigt,  traten  im  Laufe  der  nächsten  zwan- 
zig Jahre  wiederholt  Betrüger  auf,  welche  sich  für  den  fern 
der  Heimat  verschwundenen  König  Sebastian  ausgaben.  Der 
letzte  und  gefährlichste  dieser  Prätendenten,  der  Calabrese 
Marco  Tullio,  wusste  159S  seine  Ansprüche  in  Venedig  mit 
einer  solchen  Sicherheit  zur  Geltung  zu  bringen,  dass  die 
Signoria  schw^ankte  und  ein  energischer  Proti»st  des  spani- 
schen Gesandten  nötig  war,  um  die  Ausweisung  des  Tullio 
zu  veranlassen.  Fünf  Jahre  lang  machte  dieser  falsche 
Sebastian,  von  verschiedenen  Orten  aus,  der  spanischen  Regie- 
rung viel  zu  sehaiTen,  bis  er  im  September  160'^  auf  Befehl 
Philipp's  III.  von  Spanien  hingerichtet  wurde.  *  Ganz  Europa 
interessierte  sich  für  diese  Streitfrage,  und  wie  in  Portugal, 
wurde  auch  im  Auslande  für  und  wider  Partei  ergriffen. 
Flugblätter,  die  rasch  in  verschiedene  Sprachen  übersetzt 
wurden,  verkündeten  Mvv  Welt  das  Wiedererscheinen  des 
verschollenen  Königs  von  Portugal.  Ein  zeitgenössischer  fran- 
zösischer Historiker,  (Jayet,  den  w^ir  bereits  kennen  gelernt 
haben  (vgl.  oben  p.  17  ft*.),  schreibt:  Uarchletif  d'vn  peraonnage 
<liu  He  du  I).  Se.hastie)i  aHfrc^-fifis  lio}/  de  Porfifi/al^  est  si  romnuw 
pur  hl  Chrcsfientc,  qtt'il  ny  a  peujde  t/ni  )i\)t  /nirfe,  diuersapnent 
foiifes/ois  (('hron.  Sept.  Livn»  IV  p.  2Mh).  In  England 
scheint  sich  zuerst  der  rastlose,  nach  allen  Hichtungen  der 
Windrose  spähende  Anthony  Munday  des  romantischen 
Stoffes  bemächtigt  zu  haben  —  IHOl,  am  iU).  März,  löste  er 
die  Druck-liizenz  für  eine  sofort  gedruckte  Schrift:  The 
stranc/est  AdrenfKre  thut  evrr  ha-ppf-ned:  elther  in  flie  ages  past 
or  present.  Contdinhuf  <i  disranrse  cnnrvvuing  the  sttccesse  of 
the  Kiuf/  of  l*()rftij/a//,  Dom  Srhasfiiui,  from  the  Urne  of  his 
roj/arje  iuto  Affrlche,  trhen  he  inis  losf    in  the   haftell  at/ainst 


*  Niihoros  über  «liofio  Pratondfiit«*!!  in  «1<t  Srlirift  „Ijeu  faiix  Don 
S6baHtion.  lOtiido  sur  niistoirn  du  lN)rtii^til*'  par  Miguel  d'Antas. 
Paris  ISGG. 
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the  infidels  in  the  yeare  1578^  uriio  tlie  sbt  of  January  this 
present  1601.  All  Jirsi  done  in  Spanish^  fhen  in  French,  and 
now  lasthj  translated  into  English^  etc.  London  1601,  ^  Dem 
Prosa- Pamphletisten  traten  der  Balladendichter  und  die 
Dramatiker  auf  die  Fersen:  am  12.  April  1601  ist  eine 
Ballade  in  das  SK.  eingetragen  und  im  April  und  Mai  desselben 
Jahres  leistete  Henslowe  den  Dramatikern  Chettle  und  Dekker 
Zahlung  für  ein  von  ihnen  geliefertes  Stück  „King  Sebastian 
of  Portugal". 2  Dieses  Drama  ist  uns  leider  nicht  erhalten. 
Während  des  Prozesses  des  letzten  Prätendenten  erschienen 
in  England,  wo  Spanien  begreiflicher  Weise  sehr  wenig 
Sympathien  genoss,  wiederholt  Flugschriften,^  deren  Zweck 
es  war:  to  prove  .  .  .  assuredly^  that  fhe  prisoiter  ,  ,  .  is  the 
true  and  lawful  King  of  Portugal  Don  Sebastian,  whom  God 


»  Cf.  Hazlitt'8  Handbook  p.  406  b.  No.  24. 

«  Cf.  Fleay  Chron.  I  127;  History  p.   110. 

'  Betitelt :  The  true  Histori/  of  the  lote  and  hnnentahle  Af^rentures 
of  Do)i  SehastiaHj  Kinr/  of  Portugal,  öfter  his  Imprii/omncnt  at  Naples 
until  this  present  Day^  hein<j  now  in  Sjntin,  at  san  Lucar  de  Barrameda, 
London  1602.  —  A  Continuation  of  the  hnnentahle  and  admirable  Adven- 
tures  of  Don  Sebastian,  Kimj  of  Portuf/al,  ivith  a  Declaration  of  all  his 
Time  employed  since  the  Dattle  in  Africk  agaitist  the  Infidels,  1578, 
until  this  present  year  1603.  London  1603.  Diese  beiden  den  falschen 
Sebastian  verherrlichenden  Pamphlete,  deren  Kenntnis  ich  einer  Notiz 
in  der  Scott-Saintöbury'sohen  Dryden-Ausgabe  (vol.  VII  p.  309  Anm.) 
verdanke,  sind  neu  gedruckt  in  dem  ^HarleianMiscellany"  vol.  IV  p.  423  ff., 
V  461  ff.  Von  den  zeitgenössischen  Dramatikern  spielen,  wie  bekannt, 
Beaumont  und  Fletcher  auf  Don  Sebastian^s  Schicksal  an,  in  der  Posse 
^Wit  at  Several  Weapons"  (Act  I  sc.  2;  cf.  Dyce  vol.  IV  p.  20);  ausser- 
dem habe  ich  mir  aus  Chapman*8  Schauspiel  '^Byron's  Conspiracy"  (1608) 
eine  Stelle  notiert,  welche  erkennen  lässt,  dass  Chapman  selbst  an 
den  Schlachtentod  des  Königs  glaubte.  Byron  sagt:  And  as  Spain 
I  When  the  hot  scuffles  of  harhar ian  artns  /  Stnother' d  the 
life  of  Don  Sebastian,  /  To  gild  the  leaden  rumour  of  his  death  / 
Gare  for  a  slat(ghter\1  body,  held  for  his,  /  A  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
caused  all  tJie  State  Of  superstitious  Portugal  to  tnourn  /  And  cclcbrate 
his  solemn  funerals ;  /  The  Moors  to  conquest  thankful  feasts  prefer,  /  And 
all  made  tvith  the  earcass  of  a  Stvitzer:  /  So  in  the  giantlike  and  politic 
wars  j  Of  barbaroHs  greatness,  raging  still  in  peace,  /  Shows  to  aspire 
just  ohjects  are  Und  on  .  .  .  (Act.  II,  p.  223;  vgl.  p.  21  Anm.  dieses 
Buches). 
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of  his  Hinne  merry  will .  .  .  restore  to  his  former  croim  und 
diljnUij  (cf.  Harl.  Mise.  vol.  V  p.  461). 

Dass  auch  Massinger  in  seinem  Drama  fQr  den  Prä- 
tendenten und  gegen  Spanien  Stellung  genommen  hatte,  geht 
aus  Sir  Henryks  Weigerung  und  der  uns  vorliegenden  Lber- 
arbeitung  auf  das  deutlichste  hervor.  Sein  König  Antioclius, 
der  Vertreter  des  Don  Sebastian,  *  erscheint  durchaus  als 
der  rechtmässige,  von  den  Kömern  (i.  e.  Spaniern)  grausam 
und  heimtückisch  verfolgte  Fürst,  unsere  ganze  Teilnahme 
wird  für  ihn  gefordert.  In  den  Thatsachen  hat  sich  der 
Dichter  so  genau  an  den  wirklichen  Lebenslauf  des  falschen 
Sebastian  gehalten,  dass  die  klassische  Maske  für  die  Zeit- 
genossen eine  sehr  durchsichtige  sein  musste.  Überdies  hat 
Massinger  in  seinem  I^rologe  noch  selbst  auf  die  Ähnlichkeit 
mit  .1  latv  and  sad  crample  aufmerksam  gemacht  und  die 
Entscheidung,  ob  seine  Darstellung  das  Richtige  getroffen 
habe,  seinen  Zuschauern  anheimgestellt,  mit  den  Titel  worten : 
Ikleevii  yon  as  t/on  lisf  (cf.  1.  c.  p.  106). 

Die  unmittelbare  Vorlage  Massinger's  ist  noch  nicht 
festgestellt  worden,  und  bei  der  grossen  Zahl  der  möglichen 
Quellen,  die  ich  nicht  zu  überblicken  vermag,  ist  bei  einem 
derartigen  X'ersuche  die  grösste  Vorsicht  nötig.  Immerhin 
sind  die  Übereinstimmungen,  welche  sich  mir  zwischen  dem 
Plane  und  zum  Teil  Wortlaut  des  Dramas  und  dem  Berichte 
eines  zeitgenössischen  französischen  Historikers  ergaben,  so 
auffällig,  dass  sie  eine  genaue  l^rüfung  verdienen.  Es  han- 
delt sich  um  die  ausführliche  Darstellung,  welche  der  bereits 
genannte  l*ierre  Victor  Palma  ('ayet  (1525 — lH10)den 
Schicksalen  des  falschen  Sebastian  gewidmet  hat  in  seinem 
lf)U5  veröffentlichten  Werke:  Chronologie  Sepieuaire  de 
VHidoirv  de  Ui  Paix  vntrv  Ivs  Uoys  de  France  et  d^Espayne. 
Contvnant  Ich choscs phiH tmwont/ths mhunncs  en  France  etc. etc. 
dcpitis  le  commewntirnf  tir  ran  1:"}!^^  ins(jnf'8  a  la  /in  de  Vau 
1()04.  Ditiisee  cn  srpf  liuns,  A  J\n'is  .  .  ,  MDCV  (vgl.  oben 
]).   17  f.);   Livre  IV  |>.  SMh  ff. 

'  Nach  Ward  II  2H7  Anni.  1  j;el)ührt  da«  Verdioiiat  dieser  Iden- 
tification dem  zwcittMi  Ilorau^^^ebor  un><T08  Dramas,  Col.  CuDningham. 
Soino  Arbeit  ist  mir  leidor  nicht  zur  Hand  (vgl.  jcmIocU  Nachtrigej. 
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Die  beiden  ersten  Akte  des  Dramas,  in  welchen  sich 
König  Antiochiis  vergeWich  bemüht,  den  Senat  von  Carthago 
von  der  Berechtigung  seiner  Ansprüche  zu  überzeugen,  decken 
sich  mit  dem  Aufenthalte  des  falschen  Sebastian  in  Venedig 
(1598/99),  wo  er  den  Schutz  der  Signoria  zu  gewinnen  sucht. 
In  Carthago  und  Venedig  siegt  die  Staatsklugheit,  die  Rück- 
sicht auf  das  mächtige  Rom  und  Spanien :  der  Bittsteller 
wird  ausgewiesen.  Wie  die  in  Venedig  weilenden  Portugiesen 
dem  Prätendenten  als  ihrem  rechtmässigen  König  huldigen, 
wird  König  Antiochus  von  einigen  asiatischen  Kaufleuten 
erkannt,  und  die  Aufzählungen  der  Merkmale,  welche  die 
Identität  des  Fürsten  beweisen  sollen,  entsprechen  sich  in 
der  französischen  Prosa  und  in  dem  englischen  Drama  auf 
das  vollkommenste,  hinsichtlich  der  Art  dieser  Kennzeichen 
sowohl,  als  auch  in  der  Reihenfolge  und  in  der  Zahl: 


QudHff  [Sfh(ti<ti(tfio  Fif/iivraJ  lut 
him  coni>i(ferc  Ich  tr((icii>  de  ton 
riifmjc  et  le  front y  les  i/eujc,  Ic  nez, 
la  h'urc  d'Au^in'clic  .  .  .  ^v/  taillc, 
ba  parolc  .  .  .  in  main  (fruitc  plua 
lontjuv  que  ((KjaKche,  le  bras  ffrpnii> 
les  Citpuuii'ü  ii(6'(juci>-  a  la  ceinfurc, 
et  de  la  ciintnre  iuitqurs  anjr  (je- 
noux,  la  iamhe  et  le  pied  .  .  .  lls 
disent  avoir  reu  qn'il  baisoit  de 
Indite  partie  t/auc/te  de  2)lus  d'vn 
doiijt  que  de  la  droicie.  Ils  Iny 
vrirent  les  lentillein  de  t'on  visage 
et  de  it('8  ynains:  la  blest^ure  qu'il 
a  sur  le  soureil  droit,  et  ßt  a 
quelqueit  rnf  d'entr^  eujc  toucher 
auec  les  dof;/ts  eelle  de  sa  teste. 
I^o's  leur  monstra  la  plaee  de  la  deni 
qui  lui/  manque  en  la  machonere 
d rotte  de  la  partie  inferieure, 
leur  dis(tnt  que  Sehai<firn  Xero 
son  barbier  la  iny  auoit  iadis 
tiree,  des  nouueliea  duquel  il  s\'n- 
quit  fort  particulieremcnt  (p.  243). 


2  Murchant.  IJis  veryecounte- 
nanee  !  his  f'orhead!  eies  ! 

3  M.    Ilis  nose!  his  very  lippe! 
Bercc.     Ilis  stature  —  speech! 

1  M.  [His  verie  hand,  legge 
and  foote,  on  the  lefte  sidc  shortyr 
then  on  the  rightj.  * 

2  M.  The  moles  upon  j  His  face 
and  handes. 

3  M.  The  scarres,  causde  by 
his  huriSj  /  On  his  right  broive 
find  head. 

Berec.  The  hollownesse  '  Ofhis 
ander  jawe,  occasion'd  by  the  losse  / 
(>f  a  tooth  pul  Cd  out  by  his 
chirurgion. 

l  M.  To  conßrme  us,  j  Teil  us 
your  cherurgion's  name^  when  hee 
serr'd  you. 

Antiochus.  You  all  knewe hym,  / 
As  I  doe  you;  Demetrius  Castor 
(Act  I  8c.  2,  p.   19  f.). 


*  Diese  nicht  skandierte  Stelle    ist   im  Manuscript   ausgestrichen. 
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Ausserdem  bemerken  wir 

Eiititnt  htif  (Je  courir  Ir  moHf/c, 
it  /(ttitfuc  de  la  ctinifr,  flr  lioj/ 
Dom  S(h(t8ii(/i/  t-r  rr/i'fit  u  rn 
h<rm>'i(t(/('  an  il  (hmeura  fKUf/K'f) 
tiUit  qi(*if  ('(it  fhii  riitio/iif  et  rrur- 
ladons  rn  ^v/  pi'i'soiiiH'f  vt  rn  In 
pn'itttnnr  (Vrn  hon  Itommr  Ilrrmltr 
aifquri  i/  {i*riitoft  /rjni'iu  :ie/frnn  nt 
i/'t'iiprri>'  hniucoup  t/r  /v//J/^■^^^  // 
iir  [nirtit  (fr  }mj  .  .  .  Mais  il  luy 
ifuntint  rn  onlrr  acciilrnt,  qur  tsc^ 
i<rri(iti Ht'ii  Ir  ilr^rohhi rrnt  trlhmmt 
il'i'il  (hmmnt  iout  nn'l  rt  itans 
inoifmi-'j  ^•/  hirn  tfu'/'l  nUn  por 
i'Itiilir  (Irnunifhtnt  i*iinmoi<nr :  rt 
pnoirmrni  .  .  nrrum  n  Vrniitr 
n'iiiiiint  tpt'rnr  (jnzrtr,  </"{  rout.,. 
iroia  liunU'  dr  Frnncr :  oh  il  ac 
ntira  t  n  rn  /xtuufr  t/rrnirr  (\).  241). 
Vjjfl.  zu  (li(.'scr  Stelle  jiussor- 
iloiJi  (las  Oestäinlnis  der  Uüubcr 
im   Drama  (Act   II  .se.   1). 


Lf,''-  l\n'tinfoit>  (lii!n nt,  '(m  (jmiHfl 
liur  liiHf  I).  Sdniiitii  n  infro  ilnitb' 
Ir  Srnttt  /fif  l'fnirt  /  .  .  .  t/"i  tfn.< 
iiit  S(  itin«  tit'ii  liitttitnt  ihhit'it  i^iir 
Ititds  iiiNr  hf iti'rm'p  ilt  rt  !-fn  rt 
(p.  -2421)) 

Wie  der  PrätiMKieiit  dorn  Vize- 
köiii^  VOM  Nc»Hpel  vor^eritcllt 
wird,  sagt  er  zu  diesem,  der  wegen 


noch  folgende  Ähnlichkeiten: 

In  der  ersten  Szene  des  Dramas 
verabschiedet  sich  der  König 
Antioohus  von  einem  Btoisohen 
Philosophen,  der  den  Eremiten 
der  französisclien  Erzählung  rer- 
tritt.  Aniiochus  spricht  Ton  den 
ihn  quälenden  Visionen  (p.  2  f.j. 
Der  Schluss  der  Abschiedsszene 
fehlt  und  von  der  folgenden  Szene 
sind  in  dem  beschädigton  Manu- 
scripte  nur  unverständliche  Bruch- 
stucke entziffert  worden.  Der 
zusammenhängende  Text  beginnt 
wieder  mitten  in  einem  Monologe 
<Ies  Antioehus,  dessen  Anspie- 
lungen uns  erst  durch  einen  Blii^k 
in  Cayet's  Bericht  klar  werden. 
Der  König  ist  von  den  drei 
Strnuehdieben  GhrysaluB,  Geta 
und  Syrus  ausgeraubt  worden, 
hat  in  Chrysalus  einen  seiner 
früheren  Sklaven  erkannt,  und 
dieser  Sehelm  hat  ihm  sehliess- 
lich ,  wie  einem  Bettler,  eine 
kleine  Silbormünzo  zugeworfen, 
als  ein  Zeiehen  seiner  Verachtung. 
Alle  Tliatsachen  der  knappen 
französischen  Erzählung  finden 
wir  somit,  zeitlich  zusammen- 
gerüekt,  in  dem  Drama  wieder: 
die  Münze,  mit  welcher  der 
Käubcr  den  König  kränkt,  ent- 
spriolit  der  einzigen  tjazcte  in 
den  Händen  des  zum  Bettler 
lierabgesunkenen  Dom  Sebastien. 

Diese  beiden  Stellen  liefern  den 
Kommentar  zu  den  ersten  Worten, 
welche  Antioohus  nn  den  Senat 
von  Curthngo  und  an  den  rö- 
niiKchen  Gesandten  richtet:  Health 
to  thr  Siniitr  W'rr  ffor  iftippusf 
ijunr  /thf/tiit-'  dttnnr,  *i7  iftifl.  / 
7/7 '/.s-  Finmininaif  irre  rvtnemhtr 
you;        .1^   ytui    orc   u   puhUcque 
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der  Hitze  seinen  Hut  abgenom- 
iiioii  hatte:  Couurez  vous^  Cmnte 
de  Lcinos  (p.  245  a). 

über  das  Benehmen  und  die 
Erklärungen  des  Dom  Sebastien 
vor  den  venetianischen  Rich- 
tern   bemerkt   Cayet   u.   a. :    Du 

commenamcnt  il  leur  respondit 
fori  (i  propos  sur  lautes  U's  re- 
itpMices  tpi'ilduoit  domu'  uuircsfois 
n  h'urs  Amh(ibb'ad('U7's,  et  /es  e^pe- 
ditionsqiCilii  en  anoient  rapportS. . . 
eufre  taut  de  jmissances  souue- 
niifies  de  tu  Chrestiente  il  ne  s'estoit 
roulu  addresser  qu'<)  leur  Sei- 
ipieurie,  pour  iuyer  de  In  rerite  de 
sa  condition  (p.  242  a). 


Von  den  früheren  Pseudo-Se- 
baatiens  sagt  Cayet:  Quant  au 
tna^ißii  de  /a  Tercere  qui  sc  voulut 
dire  Boy  de  Portugal,  que  ce  fut 
de  cerite  rn  imposteur  .  .  .  Pour 
celuy  de  la  Proiihice  de  lieyra  .  .  . 
que  ee  fast  j)lusiost  rue  risee  de 
paysaus  qu'anfre  suhtilite  (p. 
249  b  f.J. 

Das  lange  Wanderleben  und  das 
verspätete  Wiedorauftreten  ihres 
Königs  erklärten  sich  die  Portu- 
giesen, nacli  Cayet,  mit  seinem 
Schmerz  und  seiner  Reue  wegen 
des  grossen  Verlustes  der  Christen 
in  der  Schlnoht  hei  A/caeep-quibit : 
de  reyrtt  (/'atfoir  faict  perdre  taut 
de  Chrtt^tiefty,  hmitenj'  th-  paroistre 
au  monde  aprcif  reste  si  yraude 
pertr  ( p.  250  a ). 

Von  der  venetianischen  Signo- 
ria  ausgewiesen,  flieht  der  Prä- 
tendent nach  Florence,  wo  ihn 
der  Grossherzog  verhaften  lässt. 


minister  from  Rome,  /  You   map 
Sit  covei''d  (Act  II  sc.  2,   p.  32). 

Antiochus  erklärt  den  Cartha- 
gern :  Ofallpotentates/InAfi^ricquCf 
to  deteii7iine  of  thc  truth  j 
Of  my  life  and  condition^  I  pre- 
fer^d  I  The  common  welth  of  Car- 
thage.  Er  überreicht  ihnen  einen 
von  ihm  eigenhändig  niederge- 
schriebenen Bericht  über  alle 
Verhandlungen,  die  er  in  früherer 
Zeit  mit  ihren  Gesandten  ge- 
pflogen hatte:  A  true  memon'all 
of  all  circumstancesj  j  Afiswers, 
despatches,  doubts,  aml  difficultieSj 
I  Betwene  my  selfCy  and  your 
etnbassadors  /  Sent  to  neyotiate 
with  mee  (1.  c.  p.  39). 

Der  römische  Gesandte  erinnert 
den  Senat  an  die  beiden  Betrüger, 
welche  bereits  die  Rolle  des  ver- 
schollenen Königs  gespielt  hatten : 
A  mason  of  CallipoUs  heretofore 
I  Presumde  as  far,  and  was  like 
this  impostor  /  By  slavishe  Asians 
follow'd,  and  a  sccond,  /  A  Cre- 
tan  of  a  base  condition^  did  / 
Maintaine   the   like   (1.  c.    p.  3()). 

Desselben  Argumentes  bedient 
sich  Antiochus,  um  den  Hinweis 
des  Flaminius  auf  sein  22  jähriges 
Schweigen  zu  erklären:  Pray 
you  conceare  /  .  .  .  Ilow  yreate 
the  y riefe,  atul  ayonie  of  my  soule 
was  1  When  I  consyder^d  that 
the  rio/euce  /  Of  my  ill  reyn'd 
(imhitiini  had  tnade  Greece  /  The 
fatall  aepulcltre  of  soe  nuiny  thou- 
sa)id{f  I  Of  brave  and  able  men  etc. 
(I.  0.  p.  Hft). 

Von  den  Carthagern  ausge- 
wiesen, flieht  Antiochus  zu  Pru- 
sias,  dem  König  von  Bithynien, 
der  ihn  freundlich  aufnimmt,  bis 
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Der  König  von  Spanien  verlangt 
Auslieferung,  der  Grosslierzog 
zögert:  ^^a^ii  dprof  quv  Ic  Ifoy 
(V  PJapuf/fif  hilf  tut  fit  it  co(fnoiittrc  Ic 
ihnif/tr  pnH'Jiiti)i  dvi>  forcts  qiic  fe 
Diicdv  SauoycifOH  hrau-frere  ti-noii 
touaioHf's  Ä'«/*  pirtf,  contre  ms  tcr- 
reti. . .  : pur  Ir  Conitf'i/  <fc  r ArcJicitca- 
qae  (le  Vi^e  Crnuoya  cn  Orbit rffc, 
iVttü  il  tut  ifoudahi  cnlem'  et  st'urv- 
mvnt  conduit  n  SapIrSf  et  mh  danif 
Ic  Clinsteau  <fr  FOeuf  (p.  244  a). 

Ahi^i  /(•  priitonnier  mis  (tu  (^ha- 
sirau  de  IJovuf  a  \ap/ei(,  Ics  Vm'Ui- 
f/aiif  ajfernu'nt  qu'fl  ne  tmuiui  rim 
r/t  l<i  chamhrr  <fit  ('oh  anoii  m/it, 
qti'nic  Corde,  et  nt  coaatenu  lotiij 
comme  ic  hrutf.  Oh  nc  Ik>j  dtmiui 
f)  hoirc  ny  n  munycr,  ny  nur  quoy 
^T  coucifcr  i'csptirc  de  troia  ioffnt 
.  .  .  Au  qiKitricaimc  iour  IWndUcur 
ycncral  nccömpaync  de  dcu:r 
(ircjf'icrs  Ic  rcmitd  riifitcry  it  Ic 
irouiumt  ch  ric  ancc  })onnc  difpo- 
tdtioH,  .vV;/  citmerucilia  (car  ila 
ci?ti}mdcnt  quc  ,*>t  royant  si  nuil 
froictc,  il  m'  pctidroit  de  descapoiry 
ißU  ar  fcrttit  niourir  ancc  lat  iHiffrii- 
mcHtit  iinsditif  qne  pour  ccst  cJfWt 
OH  (iHoit  prcparcz  m  cctdc  tHuittoH 
h)  .  .)  et  lny  diri,  Quc  ^-'/Z  hc  .vf 
dcndiitoiff  et  HC  roftfoit  de  tfouiftCHir, 
iUtmmc  il  itc  diüffit,  et  ifnU{<tcH(dt 
rttfrc  I>om  Sehu.^tini  de  rortuyul^ 
ila  H'auoicHt  elutfc  aucuiic  pour 
iuy  httiilcr  ii  fmirc,  n  mamjcr,  ny 
d  couchcr  (p.  244  b )  I)c  In  ch  ttuant 
OH  commrH{'ii  i)  Iuy  ihonnr  pour 
.v7/  Hourrlturc  du  ftuiu  tt  de  fettu 
(p.  24r>H).  Ijt  ihrniir  iour  d'  Aurll 
|I()02|  ih  h  tindrttd  //<//>•  ihi 
(limittcuUy  Ic  moHt* rent  i>-ur  rn  tii^nr, 
et  Ic  mencrcitt  j>uhliquemcHt  ptir 
iea  riü'S  de  la  rille.  T ro  in  t  r  o  ni- 
^fCttea    marc/toif  nt     dcuant    Iuy 


der  rumische  Gesandte  erscheint 
und  Auslieferung  Terlangt.  Pru- 
sias  zögert,  wird  jedoch  bald  zur 
Nachgiebigkeit  gestimmt  durch 
die  Warnungen  des  Gesandten 
und  daH  Drängen  seines  Ratgebers 
Piloxenus.  Flaminius  droht:  Our 
olde  ricturrious  bandes  are  evtr 
rciidie  (III  3  p.  59).  Antiochus 
wird  ausgeliefert  und  von  den 
Römern  nach  Calipolis  gebracht. 

Im  denkbar  engsten  Ansohlnss 
an  diesen  Bericht  entwickelt  sich 
die  Leidensgeschichte  dos  Antio- 
chus während  seiner  Gefangen- 
schaft in  Calipolis.  Auch  Antio- 
chus hat  drei  Tage  lang  keine 
Nahrung  zu  sich  genommen  flV  1, 
p.  6S),  auch  er  findet  in  seinem 
Kerker  einen  Dolch  und  einen 
Strick  als  Aufforderung  cum 
Selbstmorde  (IV  2 ,  p.  G9  ff.), 
auch  er  wird  von  3  Gegnern,  von 
3  Römern,  beobachtet,  die  seine 
Standhaftigkeit  bestaunen,  (I.  o. 
p.  70  ff.)  und  erhält  schliesslich 
Hrod  und  Wasser  (1.  o.  p.  71  f.), 
mit  dem  Bemerken,  dass  nur  ein 
Vorzieht  auf  seine  Ansprache 
seine  Lage  bessern  könne  (p.  72). 
Auch  er  wird  auf  einem  Esel 
dur(*h  die  Stadt  geführt  und  als 
BetrQgor  proklamiert  (IV  4,  p. 
H2  tr.),  auch  er  wird  schliesslich 
mit  gCHchorenem  Haupte  auf 
die  (.Galeere  gebracht  ( 1.  c.  p.  84  f.). 
Die  Übereinstimmung  erstreckt 
flieh  bis  auf  die  Zahl  der  ihn  bei 
seinem  Knelrirte  begleitenden 
Trompeter,  auch  im  Drama  heisst 
08:  Iliy  faul  tu  ...  hy  thret 
t r o m pete rtf  .  Vroclainidc  bc/ore 
itym  (1.  c.  p.  82 ).  Hin  und  wieder 
bioton      die      englischen     Yene 
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ituec  un  crieur  qui  crioH  a  haute 
roix  .  .  .  Apren  qu'fls  i'eurent 
ainai  tncni  par  taute  la  villey  ih 
le  Jirent  m&fiter  dati^  la  (/alere 
HoyalCy  oü  quand  et  quand  im  hnj 
fit  poser  8(^8  propres  vestnnens^ 
l'hahillerent  en  for^at  .  .  .  Les 
Pm'tut/ais  aussi  disent  que  .  .  ils 
.  .  luy  coupperent  les  cheuaux  de 
la  teste  et  de  la  harhe  (p.  246  b). 


geradezu  eine  Übersetzung  der 
französischen  Prosa.  Bei  Cayet 
verkündet  der  Ausrufer:  "C'est 
la  justice  que  matide  faire  sa 
maieste  Catholique.  II  mande 
qu*on  mene  honteusement  cet  honime, 
et  qu'il  sott  mis  aufx]  (/aleres 
perpetuelleSf  pour  se  faire  D.  Se- 
bastien,  Roy  de  Portugal,  attetidu 
que  c^est  im  Calabrais^'  .  .  .  Et 
quand  on  le  nonimoit  Roy,  il 
disoit  ä  haute  voix :  ''Aussi  le 
suis-ie."  Et  quafid  on  disoit 
"attendu  qu^  (fest  vn  Calabrois", 
il  respondoit,  "Cela  est  faux'* 
(p.  246  b).  Der  Römer  Sempro- 
nius  giebt  folgende  Schilderung 
von  dem  Verhalten  des  Antiochus 
bei  der  Proklamation: 

When  ihe  cittie  clarke  tvith  a  lowde  roice  read  the  cawse  /  For  ivhich 
hee  was  comlnnnde  in  takimje  on  hym  /  The  name  of  a  hinge,  tvith  a 
setled  countenatice  /  The  miserable  man  replied  1  am  soe  /  But  when  hee 
touch^d  his  beeinge  a  cheatinge  Jewe  /  His  pacyence  mov^d  with  a  face 
fall  of  anger  /  Hee  holdlye  sayde  'tis  false  (1.  c.  p.  83). 

Am  auffälligsten  kommt  die  Ähnlichkeit  jedoch  zur 
Geltung  in  der  letzten  Szene  des  5.  Aktes,  welche  in  der 
That  zum  grössten  Teil  nur  eine  Versification  des  Cayet- 
sclien  Berichtes  ist: 


.  I)e  Barcellone  les  galleres  en- 
trerent  en  la  mer  Occeane ,  et 
arriuerent  au  mois  d'  Aoust  Vi02 
au  port  de  »S.  Lucar  de  Ban'a- 
medit,  o/>  le  I>ue.  de  Medina  Sido- 
ttia  et  sa  fenime  ront  roulu  roir : 
Ayans  h>nguement  deuise  auec  luy, 
/r.s-  rartttgais  assenrent  que  eeluy 
qu'ils  appt'llent  leur  litty  luy  de- 
matida  s'i/  auoit  nn'ore  rne  espee 
qu'il  luy  doNUd  quand  il  }<*em- 
barquft  pour  passer  en  Harbarie. 
Le  Dur  respondit,  i^u''  <)  la  rerite, 
D.  Seba^tien  Roy  de  Portugal  luy 
fit  present  d*vne  es2)ee  deuant  que 
s'enibarquej' ,    laquelle    il    gardoit 


Die  den  König  Antiochus  an 
Bord  habende  Galeere  läuft  in 
den  Hafen  von  Syracus  ein,  wo 
Marcellus,  der  Proconsul  von 
SSicilien,  und  seine  Qattin  Cor- 
nelia den  Gefangenen  zu  sehen 
und  zu  sprechen  wünschen.  Zu 
Marcellus  sagt  Antiochus  u.  a. : 
C(tn  you  call  to  your  memorie 
when  you  were  I  At  Sardis  with 
Antiochusy  befare  j  His  Grircian 
expediti(tn,  what  hee  /  With  his 
owne  handes ,  presented  you  as 
a  favour  /  Xo  third  man  by  to 
witnesse  it?  Marcellus  .  .  .  Hee 
gute    mec    a  faire   sward.      Ant. 
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auec  (Vautres.  Viiis  que  vohs 
rarcz  encore  (rcpliqua  lern'  lioy) 
ie  rouü  prii  In  roiffoir  faire  ap- 
portcr :  dtr  tncorv  (pt'il  y  ait 
riHijtqnatre  (Hiit  quf  if  hi  rouif  ai/ 
(finuitr,  ai  la  recoijtwiatraif'ie  fort 
hien,  hv  Duc  ni  ßt  vmir  enuiron 
rtic  «fouraine,  Icsqucfli-s  leur  lioy 
aifiDtt  (fiafiHCtcmcuf  reyanUciif  hnj 
(fit,  La  mivnne  n'vift  point  parmy 
nl/rtf-cy,  a  lortf  fe  Duc  commau- 
(fa  qit^oii  appitrtast  tinitnn  les 
tmtrra:  FA  frur  lioy  la  roytttit 
vntrv  /<>'  maififi  du  portvur,  Vinji':: 
Pur  (<r  ßt-il)  roylo  refjtee  que  i< 
roiii:  tfoHtiay  quand  ir  jyatttfay  cn 
Afriqiiv  (p.  247  n ). 


,  .  .  Is  it  still  in  your  possession  ? 
Marc.  The  same  sicord  I  hare  j 
And  white  I  live  will  keepe.  Ant 
Will  you  not  say  /  It  heeingt 
fower  and  iwentye  yearts  since 
you  /Were  maater  of  that  guiftj 
yf  now  I  knowe  it  /  Amotiye  a 
thouitande  others,  that  I  hart  / 
The  art  of  ntemorie?  Marccllus 
läflst  viele  Schwerter  bringen. 
Ant.  Moüt  choiee  and  curioiti 
sicordeb'  j  Bat  mine  in  not  titnonye 
\m.  Marc,  lirinye  the  retst.  Ant. 
/,  thiit  iit  it.  This  is  the  sword 
I  yavv.  you-  j  Before  I  irent  to 
Grvvre  (V  2,  p.  97  f.). 


Nicht  minder  genau  hat  Massinger  das  Gespräch  des 
I).  Scbastien  mit  der  Herzogin  wiedergegeben: 


Vuii>  if'addrrttiifint  o  fa  rou^iHc 
fnnmi'  dudit  Ihtc  dv  Malina  Si- 
doniiiy  fdiv  du  Pri/irc  d'Khofy, 
apres  Iny  iiuoir  dit  er  qui  ar 
patttini  dr  jduüi  frrrrt  mir*  cux,  rn 
luy  diaiint  l'adiru  o  (.'n/in,  il  luy 
tut,  'l'ay  mvnutirr  qur  ir  roui> 
t/onnay  nu  htnjury  l'aurz  rotft: 
r/tntreK?  La  l)urhrtisr  hni  dit, 
Qu'i  l/r  (luoit  nie  ha<pir  qur  Ir 
Itnif  I).  SchafitirH  luy  amdt  dtaiHrr, 
}fou{ftrr7  la  tuoy,  dit-il ,  ic  la 
royuoiiftray  hir/i  ,  rf  ro//,v  diray 
ni  f!rrn(  qni  y  n^f  qur  /V>/^■^  ar 
ftrarfz  jnfii.  La  /fii.rhritfir  c/iunytt 
qu(  rir  pluifii  ur,'<  huyurs,  rairr  lt>-- 
q'ulhs  nl/c-lf)  ri!foif,  il  la  r/m/ifif 
rntrr  ttm.ta^,  rt  hi  luy  nuait-tra, 
liiy  difr'tinty  l'nyli)  In  Innpii  tfifr  ir 
rouii  (ly  dtana't ,  (t  pitur  jir(u>ii 
dr  NUiu  dirr .  fiirlry  < //  dr.^t  n- 
f7/#/.v.*f/r  l(f  pirrrr  roi/y  y  Irimutn  r 
miai  mnu  //  ituni  rlnjl'rr  ruyt'uurr 
ditsitouif  (p.  247). 


In  dein  Gespräche  mifc  Gor* 
nelia,  der  Gattin  des  Proconaiili 
Mar<*enus,  sagt  Antiochus:  Mine 
rir  I  llath  on  the  snddaine  fouwlr 
a  prrtiouif  jeweV,  /  low  dtiinde 
to  rrceare  from  mee.  [The  — 
fehlt  ftin  Wort  —  Which  yoH 
u'rarr  on  your  sl frevel ,  Nach 
dem  französischen  Text  wSre 
riuy  einzusetzen,  wozu  daR  Ton 
dem  Herausgeber  ergänzte,  me- 
trisch anstossigc  alrere  schlecht 
pasKt.  Der  Quelle,  dem  Verse 
und  dem  Kontext  werden  wir 
gerecht  dur<di  die  Lesart:  The 
riny  j  Wh  ich  you  weare  on  ywtr 
fiiiyrr.  Com.  l  aekntnrletftfc  U 
watt  ihr  Kinyr  Antioehns  ynifl. 
Ant.  /  irill  1  Make  a  diifevrerie 
(f  a  frrrrf  in  it  •  Of  whieh  yoH 
yrt  arr  iynorant  ...  7  ean  j  Pull 
out  fhr  iftonr,  and  ander  it  yvu 
flhiH  finde  yfy  natne  and  eipher 
I  thrn  uade  inyraven,  Corn.  '7*« 
moi>t  opparmt  (1.  c.  p.  99). 
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Und  schliesslich  findet  sich  im  Drama  auch  noch  das 
Intermezzo  der  Mohrin: 

//  y  (luoit  en  la   comp<i(/tu'e   de  Aiit.     /   sftoidd   knmve    /    This 

la  Ducheitin'   rne  Netjrv    que   leur  Moon'slte  ivoman.  Yetf.    *Tis  aUce. 

Roy  ri'C4)gneut^  et  dii  quelle  Vauoit  T/toii  irerct  /  One  of  nuj  laundrie 

{trrui/ (iH  bfaHchiüb'iifje  de  ^o7i  h'nf/e,  .  .  .    Moore.     Afrne    owne   kimfe ! 

lorttqu'  il  t'ef/nait  eti  Fortuf/al  (\).  (1.  c.  p.  100). 
247  b). 

Der  sich  auf  diese  ergebnisreiche Vergleichung  stützenden 
Annahme,  dass  Massinger  gerade  diese  französische  Fassung 
der  Sebastian-Historie  vor  sich  liegen  hatte,  kann  selbst- 
veiständlich  noch  die  Vermutung  entgegengestellt  werden, 
dass  der  französische  Historiker  und  der  englische  Drama- 
tiker aus  ein  und  derselben  Quelle  schöpften.  Gegen  diesen 
Einwurf  möchte  ich  noch  die  Übereiustimmung  des  Schlusses 
der  beiden  Darstellungen  betonen.  Bei  der  Veröffentlichung 
der  Cayet' sehen  „Chronologie  Septenaire",  im  Jahre  1605, 
war  der  falsche  Sebastian  längst  hingerichtet  (vgl.  oben 
p.  152);  bei  der  Abfassung  des  dem  portugiesischen  Präten- 
denten gewidmeten  Abschnittes  hingegen  war  Cayet  über 
dessen  Schicksal  noch  im  Unklaren,  glaubte  er  ihn  noch 
im  Kerker  des  Schlosses  von  S.  Lucar.  Denn  er  wendet 
sich  schliesslich  aut  den  König  von  Spanien  mit  der  Mah- 
nung, entweder  den  Betrug  vor  aller  Welt  zu  brand- 
marken und  zu  bestrafen  oder  die  Ansprüche  des  Präten- 
denten anzuerkennen :  Nous  Jiniro^is  donr  les  contravietez  des 
Espaf/nols  et  des  Portugals^  touchant  le  Boy  Sebastien,  par 
les  uieswe  parolles  que  nons  anons  dites  dez  le  commencemefit 
de  ve  disrours :  Qiiil  est  en  la  puissance  du  Roy  d*Espagne 
de  faire  verifier  la  plus  gründe  et  plus  asseuree  itnposfure 
qul  fnf  iamais  an  monde  par  vne  punition  ptdüique  de 
Viinposteur:  on  bieti  estant  recogmi  ponr  tel  qn^il  se  dit^  de  faire 
rain'r  en  admiration  tont  le  monde  (p.  251  a).  Auch  im  Drama 
werden  wir  über  das  schliessliche  Schicksal  des  Antiochus 
nicht  aufgeklärt.  Marcellus  verkündet  ihm :  Yon  are  conßnde 
nvto  the  Gi/arae  Wifh  a  stronge  garde  upon  yon^  und 
Antiochus  entgegnet:  Then  Uis  easie  /  To  prophecie  I  have 
not  longe  to  live  '  Thougli  the  manner  how  1  shall  dye  is 
nncertaine   (1.  c.  p.  104)  —  mehr   erfahren    wir   nicht.     Ich 

QF.  LXXXII.  11 
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selbst  trage,  im  Itückblick  auf  die  Hauptpunkte  der  Ver- 
gleicliung,  kein  Bodenken,  Cayet  als  den  Gewährsmann 
Massinger's  zu  bezeichnen.  ^ 

Neuerdings  ist  dem  Drama  jedoch  noch  eine  zweite 
Interpretation  gegeben  worden,  ^  die  vielen  Beifall  gefunden 
bat.''  Massinger's  Antiochus  soll  nicht  nur  den  falschen 
Sebastian,  sondern  auch  noch  einen  legitimen,  entthront  als 
Flüchtling  umherirrenden  Fürsten  vertreten,  dessen  Schick- 
sal auch  für  die  englische  Dynastie  eine  brennende  Fragte 
war:  den  Kurfürsten  Friedrich  \.  von  der  Pfalz,  den  böhmi- 
schen Winterkönig,  den  Schwager  des  englischen  Herrschers. 
(-artbago.  wo  Antiochus  zuerst  vergeblich  Hilfe  sucht,  wird 
der  holländischen  Republik  verglichen,  und  die  übrigen  Per- 
sonen des  Trauerspiels  werden  in  folgender  Weise  mit  den 
Akteuren  des  danuils  noch  nicht  abgeschlossenen  historischen 
Dramas  identiüziert :  Prusias  mit  Charles  I.,  der  seinem  Schwa- 
ger jede  thatkräfti^o  Hilfe  versagte;  Flaminius,  der  römische 
Verfolger  des  Antiochus,  mit  dem  gegen  den  Winterkönig 
intriguierenden  spanischen  Gesandten  am  englischen  Hofe; 
Philoxenus.  der  von  Hom  gewonnene  Hutgeber  des  Prusias, 
nnt  dem  Lord  Treasurer  Westen,  der  den  englischen  König 
in  seiner  Zurückhaltimg  ])cstärkte;  die  Gattin  des  Prusias 
endlich,  welch«*  sich  für  Antiochus  verwendet,  mit  der  Westen 
abgeneigt«^!!  englischen   Königin  llenrietta  Maria. 

Für  die  H<'anf\v<>rtung  d(M*  Frage,  ob  die  vermutliehe 
Qneih»  diese   zweite  Erklärung  stützt,    ha])en  wir   zunächst 

'  Drydon  spricht  in  dem  Vorwort«»  »einoH  ''Don  Sobaatian*^  (I.  c, 
p.  'M2)  von  oiiKT  rniii/.ösis(>)ioii  NovoUo  iihor  das  SohinkRnl  diesen  KSnigfl, 
und    lifinj^hs^ino   (p.  H>2)   bcnirrkt    hotrotlH   dos   Drydon'scbon   DramaR: 

Fttr   flu    l*l<it    rniii   (In     Frrm'h    SnrrI  ni/l'f/   ^l)mi  Srhafh'itH  lioy   i1e  i*oriH- 

ff'i/*"  tntiii'liitnl  iutt,  Kmjll.-h.  V'dv  Mnssinijor  wird  dioso  mir  nicht  be- 
kiuinto  NovoHo  als  (^ucllonwcrk  srliworlirli  in  Ufitracht  kommt^n. 

^  Von  dem  Historiker  8.  U.  (iardinor  in  HPinom  oben  p.  124 
Anni.  I  citiorton  Aufsat/c:  7'A*  l'nUtit-itl  Kliunnt  ht  Mu^tiitufii'f  (.^ontera- 
porary  Rpvi«Mv  ISTi;,  vnl.  XXVIIl  p.    tOlUr. 

"  Dor  i)irl)tfM'  Swinlnirnc  /.  !•.  hat  sio  voüfltandi^  noceptiert. 
In  rfinom  Anfsalzo:  I'/i/'/j>  Muf.-im/' t\  Fortnij^htly  lloview  lsS9,  vol.  XLVI 
Npw  St'rii's,  p.  I  fV.  «'rwfihnt  it  dio  SolinstiHii-Iiiierpretntion,  die  von 
(iardinor  sidhst   koinoswogR  ah^cUdint  wird,  ^ar  nicht  mehr  (p.  iSj. 
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die  Gestalten  der  Prusias-Episode  neben  die  von  Cayet  ge- 
nannten Personen  zu  stellen,  wobei  sich  uns  folgende  Ent- 
sprechungen ergeben :  Antiochus^^Sebastien,  Prusias=Gross- 
herzog  von  Florenz,  Flaminius— König  von  Spanien,  Philo- 
xenus  =Erzbischof  von  Pisa.  Der  Charakter  des  Philoxenus 
ist  von  dem  Dichter  ganz  selbständig,  aber  in  der  von  der 
Quelle  vorgeschriebenen  Richtung  entwickelt  worden:  wie 
der  Erzbischof  von  Pisa,  rät  auch  Philoxenus  zur  Nach- 
giebigkeit dein  mächtigen  Forderer  gegenüber.  Neu  ist  so- 
mit nur  die  Gestalt  der  Königin,  der  Gattin  des  Prusias, 
ihre  Einführung  scheint  der  politischen  Hypothese  die  festeste 
Stütze  zu  liefern.  Jetzt,  nachdem  wir  der  Quelle  Massingers 
näher  gekommen  sind  und  seine  eigenen  Zuthaten  von  ihrem 
Material  trennen  können,  haben  wir  aber  freilich  zu  konsta- 
tieren, dass  Massinger  durchgehends  bemüht  war,  weibliche 
Elemente  einzuführen,  seine  Männer-Fabel  durch  frei  er- 
fundene Frauen-Gestalten  oder  durch  Herstellung  erotischer 
Beziehungen  zwischen  Mann  und  Weib  für  das  Publikum 
fesselnder  zu  machen.  Die  Königin  des  Prusias  erhebt  ihre 
►Stimme  zu  Gunsten  des  verratenen  Antiochus  (Act  IH  sc.  3, 
p.  ()2  f.) ;  im  Gefängnis  zu  Calipolis  erscheint  eine  Buhlerin, 
die  im  Auftrage  der  Römer  die  strenge  Tugend  des  Antiochus 
versucht  und  ihm  den  Verzicht  auf  seine  Ansprüche  ab- 
schmeicheln will  (Act  IV  sc.  2,  p.  73  ff.);  auf  Grund  der 
Quellennotiz,  dass  Dom  Sebastien  der  Herzogin  von  Medina- 
Sidonia  das  Geheimste  verkünden  konnte,  was  vor  vielen 
Jahren  beim  Abschiednehmen  zwischen  ihnen  verhandelt 
worden  wai*  (apres  hnj  auoir  dit  ce  qui  se  passa  de  plus 
serref  e)dr  en.r,  en  luy  disantU adieu  a  ('alis,  vgl.  oben  p.  160), 
lässt  Massinger  seinen  Antiochus  in  dem  Gespräche  mit  der 
Gattin  des  Mareellus  auf  ein  eiotisclies  Intermezzo  anspielen, 
in  welchem  ihm  der  Cornelia  gegenüber  die  Rollen  des  Ver- 
sucheis und  des  keuschen  Joseph  zugeteilt  sind  (Act  V  sc.  2, 
p.  \i)i)  f.).  Für  die  Prusias-Episode  bot  die  Quelle  unserem 
Dramatiker  keine  Frauengestalt:  indem  er  gleichwohl  mitten 
im  Zank  der  Mämier  eine  versöhnende  Frauenstimme  er- 
klingen Hess,  gehoichte  vv  derselben  dichterischen  Notwendig- 
keit, welche  Shakespeare  veranlasste,  Richard  dem  Zweiten 
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gegen  die  Geschiclito  seine  liebliche  Königin  an  die  Seite 
zu  stellen. 

Das  sind  die  Argumente,  welche  Zweifel  an  der  Zu- 
lässigkeit  der  politischen  Nebenerklärung  erwecken  können. 
Ob  aber  Gardiner  nicht  doch  das  Richtige  gesehen  hat,  ob 
Massinger  nicht  doch  auch  seine  Ansichten  über  die  zeit- 
genössische Politik  Englands  verhüllt  zum  Ausdruck  brin- 
gen wollte:  zu  einer  bestimmten  Ablehnung  dieser  Ver- 
mutung fühle  ich  mich  keineswegs  berechtigt.  Jedenfalls 
lässt  seine  Dramatisierung  der  Sebastian-Geschichte  eine 
warme  innere  Teilnahme  des  Dichters  erkennen,  die  dürfti- 
gen Striche  der  Vorlage  sind  zu  bedeutenden  Charakter- 
bildern ergänzt,  die  Heden  des  Antiochus  sind  reich  an  er- 
greifenden Gedanken  und  Worten  —  von  der  dem  Ge- 
schmack des  Publikums  bewilligten,  übrigens  leicht  zu 
säubernden  E])isode  der  Buhlerin  abgesehen,  ist  in  den  Szenen 
des  Antiochus  alles,  seinem  grossen  Schmerze  entsprechend, 
würdig  und  königlich. 

Als  komische  Person  des  Dramas  ist  ein  Priester  der 
Cybele  V(Mwend(?t,  Jku*ecinthius.  Es  ist  kurios  zu  beobach- 
ten, wi(^  häufig  Massinger  für  diesen  Humoristen  Anleihen 
b<'i  den  ])opuIärsten  Gestalten  der  englischen  Bühne  ge- 
macht hat.  Feistheit  und  Grofssprecherei  hat  er  mit  Pal- 
stait*  gemein ;  an  Taml)urlaine's  berüchtigten,  mit  Königen 
bespanntem  Wagen  (^innert  uns  sein  Wunsch,  sich  dereinst 
der  i'iuuisclien  Senatoren  als  Pferde  für  seinen  Triumphwagen 
bedienen  zu  können  (Act  '\  se.  2,  p.  52);  wie  der  besiegte 
Haiazeth  dem  Tambnrhiine,  soll  ihm  dann  der  Kömer  Fla- 
minius  als  SclirnK^l  (/oofcsfoo/p)  dienen  (ib.);  Cassius'  Gleich- 
stellung der  Namen  Caesar  und  Brutus  (Cjes.  I  2,  143  ff.) 
spiegelt  sich  in  scMuen  Woiten  :  Ifis  vtnnt',  T/7?^9  Fianiinius; 
und  spcith'  min(\  livrccintlniis^  Archl1(imv)i  to  Cf/hele,  j  It 
wftlres  as  (/rrafr  (i  sowndv  (Act  1  sc.  2,  p.  12);  Hamlot*s 
m(»laiiclioliseh<'  Hetrachtuiiiren  über  Alexander  dos  Grossen 
st<M'l)liclH'  liest ('  licCritcu  (h^n  Flamen  eine  Äusserung  seines 
-  im  vollsten  Simic  d(N  Wortrs  (lal^cnhumors.  Er  ver- 
lanirt  ein  neräiiniiirf's  (irab:  tlKnujh  I  tahv  ujt  ,  Afore  yrave 
fhni  Alr.i'tnniry,    I  Juirr  ill  hicke       Yf  I  stincke  uot  ns  liiurh 
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as  hee,  nndyeelde  the  loonnes  I  As  large  a  supper  (Act  IV  sc.  3, 
p.  82;  vgl.  Hamlet  V  1,  218  ff.).  An  Hamlet  erinnert  uns 
auch  ein  Gleichnis  des  Marcellus :  Älas  ivhat  are  wee  /  That 
(joverne  prooinces  but  pvayes  expos^d  /  To  everie  suhtle  spie, 
and  tchen  wee  have,  /  Like  spiinges,  suckde  in  welth^ 
wee  are  sijueez'd  out  /  By  the  rough  hande  of  the  lawe 
(V  1,  p.  88),  vgl.  Hamlet  IV  2,  15  ff. 

SIR  JOHN  VAN  OLDEN  BARNAVELT.« 

Sofort  nach  der  am  13.  Mai  1619  erfolgten  Hinrichtung 
des  niederländischen  Staatsmannes  Johan  van  Oldenbarnavelt 
haben  sich  die  stoffhungrigen  englischen  Dramaturgen  seines 
tragisch  abgeschlosseneu  Lebens  für  ihre  Zwecke  bemäch- 
tigt und  es  in  wenigen  Wochen  in  den  Rahmen  eines  Dramas 
gefasst,  welches  als  Fixierung  der  Anschauungen  der  engli- 
schen Zeitgenossen  von  bleibendem  Interesse  ist.  Offenbar 
standen  die  englischen  Dramatiker  ganz  unter  dem  Einflüsse 
der  Pamphlete,  welche  Barnavelt's  Gegner  in  alle  Welt 
sandten,  um  ihre  blutige  Massregel  zu  rechtfertigen;  eine 
unmittelbar  nach  der  Hinrichtung  lancierte  Flugschrift:  The 
Arraignment  of  John  Van  Olden  Barnavelt.  late  Advocate  of 
Holland  and  Wt^st  Freisland,  Containing  the  Articles  alleadged 
against  him  and  the  reasons  of  his  exerution  etc.  1619*  mag 


'  Entdtundüu  zwischen  13.  Mai  und  14.  August  1619,  cf.  Fleay  Chrou.  I 
209;  verfasst  von  Massingor  und  Flelcher  cf.  Boyle  ESt.  IX  153  ff.,  X 
395  ff.,  Oliphant  KSt.  XVI  184  f.,  Fleay  1.  c.;  veröffentlicht  von  A.  H. 
BuUen  in  „A  CoUection  of  Old  Eiiglish  Plays",  in  4  vols,  London  1882/85, 
vol.  II  (1883)  p.  201  ff.;  übersetzt,  und  zwar  ausgezeichnet  übersetzt  in 
.jDie  englische  Buhne  zu  Shakespeare^s  Zeit.  Zwölf  Dramen  seiner  Zeit- 
genossen übersetzt  von  F.  A.  Oelbckc.  Mit  Einleitungen  von  Robert 
Boyle,  3  Teile,  Leipzig  1890;  Bd.  3,  p.  191  ff. 

*  Cf.  BuUen's  Introd.  1.  c.  p.  205  f.  Derselben  Tendenz  diente 
ein  zweites  von  Bullen  a.  a.  0.  erwähntes  Pamphlet:  yewea  out  of 
Holland:  concerninij  Baniacelt  and  hin  fvllow-rrisoncrs,  their  Con^piracy 
(if/ainift  their  Xafire  Countri/  with  the  cntmus  thereof  .  .  1619,  Diese 
Allklageschriften  sind  mir  nicht  zugänglich.  BuUen  hat  sich  leider 
nicht  die  Mühe  genommen ,  das  ihm  vorliegende  Quellenmaterial  mit 
dem  Drama  zu  vergleiclien.  —  In  einer  Prosaschrift  des  Dramatikers 
John   Ford,  betitelt  „Linea    Vitae:    A   Line    of    Life"    SR.  October  JO, 
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ihrer  xVufftissuiig  des  Cfiarakters  die  ungünstige  Färbung 
gegeben  haben.  Uer  draniatisclie  Barnavelt  ist  ein  ohr- 
öiichtiger  Intrigant,  der  uns  auch  menschlich  dadui*ch  ent- 
fremdet wird,  dass  er  einen  gefangenen  Mitwisser  seiner 
IMäne,  den  Staatssekretär  Leidenberg,  zum  Selbstmord  be- 
stimmt und  unverholen  seine  Freude  ausspricht,  auf  diese 
Weise  einen  so  gefahrlichen  Zeugen  unschädlich  gemaclit  zu 
haben  (III  4,  IV  3).  Erst  die  moderne  historische  Kritik 
ist  den  Absichten  und  Verdiensten  des  energischen  Mannes 
gerecht  geworden. ' 

Im  Drama  ist  Barnavelt  selbst  der  Verkünder  dieser 
seiner  Verdienste,  Aviederholt  hält  er  uns  und  den  Staaten 
in  ruhmrediger  Weise  vor,  was  er  für  ihr  Wohl  geleistet  habe. 
Das  Material  dieser  Heden  können  die  Dramatiker  zum 
grossen  Teile  einer  von  Barnavelt  holländisch  verfasst^n 
Verteidigungsschrift  entnommen  haben,  welche  uns  in  der 
lateinischen,  mit  bösartigen  Randglossen  versehenen  Über- 
setzung eines  reformierten  Geistlichen  vorliegt:  Mysteria 
llol/andicUf  Hoc  r,s7,  Rewon^tratio  sive  Apologia  lul  .  .  Dominos 
Status  Ilollandiae  et  West-Frimw  ä  Domino  Joanne  ah  Olden- 
Inirurrcltj  Ktjuite,  vi  Adoocato  mnmdimi  Provinciarnm^  directa; 
et  ä  Pctro  lloldrro  Antiquae  refonnatae  lidiyionis  i>.  F.  M. 
Fidvlitvr  e  Lingua    Bataoa   in   Latinam  .  .  .  translatu  .  .  . 


I(i2()  und  noch  im  i,'loicliPn  Jnhrc  j;odriickt,  wird  HunwivoU*8  oßoistiHrhiT 
Klirjjoiz  getadelt:  Sir  John  Vmuthhn  liarnvrdt.  In  thv  Srihcrlamh, 
{if'/iob't  <ii'/iri>'  iirr  i^'c-wcr  'nt  nt'h )  /V,  tind  in'if  hn-f  a  lii(vhf  priahlcut  of 
thv  mtUahilHiv  af  i/r(ittni;<fr.  IIa  tnitt  fhr  (itihj  tmc  ihtit  trafß*nuit  in  tftf 
(UHfiiitriii  itfjorvlnv  in'incrf,  htnl  j\iv(<n'^  hl  ml  (•(>'//7^•,  iuttiif'ifv/icvrtf  umoHtfut 
(tll  Chriiitinn  nutiom^;  ,<tootl  ad  fhr  ftntrh-  o/  tht'  prodinct;*,  amt  tvatt  tTtü 
ihr  niinhratin'  ti/  jxßfirio-  <>/  n'l  ^o/V.v;  iviit'  n p'ffrtf  tu  hrc  ttecottfi  to  nottr 
OH  nirfh  t'in'  i'-n>i,itf,n,^->f  i'/'ft.-'/;/tiif!:  H'ftf  hithui  hin  countrtjte  hofft  mtfnhut 
}nirrfn\  imtf  iruiuhr:  >fit,  t  iih>rr'ufi  li!s  fi>ihiih-  nntfmrUiv  tvo  tünch  tu 
htr  drrmiuf  to  hif  pri"'if(  itnih/fhi/t  ,  hu  Irf't  thr  totltfifv  i»f  jltifttcv  Ut 
pror/iu/nn  f  tltnt  /tut;/  (ij\  '///'/  n  /tnwr/'/H  dmth  arc  not  f/rftutttl  or  hrUi 
}i[i  fhr  rhiffftr  <>/  hoüi"n\<,  t.rript  rtrt'.fimit  /t( iuiitti'on  rcfieic  tfic  ptttcnt^ 
ut  o  fhifltf  (.ijK/irr  of  jfrojirit firir  in  t/om/nrfdr  ( Sliakospcare  Sooioty, 
London   ls4:t,  p.  i\\  f.) 

'  C-f.  Lifo  and  Deatli  of  John  of  Iiunicvcld  .  .  By  J.  L.  Mothey. 
In  2  Vüls;  The  Haj,'ue   1874. 
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Durocorton  .  .  .  MDCXVIIL  '  Eine  Szene  des  Dramas 
zeigt  uns  Barnavelt  in  seinem  Cabinet,  Briefe  ordnend  und 
seiner  guten  Beziehungen  zu  verschiedenen  Fürstlichkeiten 
sich  rühmend  —  wie  die  folgende  Nebeneinanderstellung  er- 
kennen lässt,  klingt  sein  Monolog  wie  eine  Versification 
einer  Stelle  der  Apologie: 


Trii/iittu  (htorum  aunoriim  tijxi- 
tio  .  .  .  hiinc  Utudtm  hahui,  qnod 
f)  H vff e  Gull i(i V ,  Eli sa heth a 
He (j i n a  A  n ij  / i a  e ,  n m hob  n  ts 
l audat  iaa imae  et  immor- 
t  iil  Is  m  e  m o  r  i a  e ,  quoil  f)  Re<ie 
MiKjnae  Briianniuej  Het/e  Sice- 
ci(ie,  Efectore  Vdhttino 
B r a n d e n hu7'(j ico,  Colon iensi, 
compelhitus  a i m ^  ut  in  rarij^ 
occurrentibus  netiotiis  y  t'ut  a 
iptfia  servitid  prifutarem 
.  .  .  Nominntim  ißpn'am  meam 
contuli  pro  Electore  Colonienaiy 
ut  Uli  cum  Archiduci^sa  Ar^chot- 
tuniif  comitiiiau  dr  Nieuwender, 
c  o  m  i  t  e  S  o  l  m  e  n  is  I ,  c  o  ni  i  t  i  8  i>  a 
S o  l m  e n a  i j  l a  u  d  dh  i  l  in  m e m. 
c  o  n  V  e  n  i  r  e  t  u  i<  7  u  e  n  d  t  r  a  n  ^  - 
(icti 0 n e m  e t  c o nip 0 s it / 0 n em 
q  u  aetst  i  o  n  u  m  i p  s  o  r  11  m  :  et 
den ique  citm  c o m i t e  d e  Beut h  e m 
ifitper  rci^filufionc  Archivorum 
A  r  c  h  i  e  p  i  s  co  pat  u^  Co  to- 
nten ais:  pro  quibua  offi- 
e  i i s  m  eis  et  d a  t  is  I it  e  r  is 
(j rat  i a  e  m  i Ii  i  ^' ti  n  t  red d i t a c 
e  t  m  u  n  e  r  <i  ob  Uit  a.  A  l  i  i  s 
b'imih'ter  l*  r  inci  pibus ,  co- 
mitibua,  c  i  v  it  <i  t  ib  u  s  ejctni- 
neis,  ita  seriö  poacentibuSf  bonits 
consil i is  prw sto  fu  i  (p.  32). 


77/ is  from  tfi e K i n  (j  of  Fr a  u nee  j 

of  muck  impoHayicej 
A nd      th is     from      E n<j  land  s 

Qiteene  j  both  mitjhtie  Princes 
And  of  i m m ortall  nie m orie s : 

liere  t/ie  Reivards  seit,  — 
Thei/  lou'd  nie  both.     The  Kiny 

of  Sw echl  a  n d  /"//   thiSf 
About  a  Truyce;  his  boiinti/,  too. 

Whnt's  thisi 
From   the    Elector    Falatine 

of  B  randenb  aryCf 
To  doe  him  faire  und  acceptable 

Offices  : 
I  did  so;   a   rieh    ieioell   and   a 

chaine  he  sent  me. 
The   Co  u  n  t    of  Sole m s ,   and 

this  from  his  faire  Co  ante  ss 
About     eompoundiny    of    a 

b u sine s : 
I  did  it  and  I  had  their  thaneks. 

Co u n t  Be n t h a m , 
The  Areh  bishop  of  Cullen, 

•Duke   of  Brunsiviekj 
Grave  Embden:   theis  from  Cit- 

ties  .  .  . 
Ilave  1  held  correspondence  with 

theis  Fr i nceSf 
And  had   their  loves ,   the  mol- 

d i n y  of  their  busin  es  .  . . 
(Act  IV  8C.  3,  p.  275). 


*  Bullen  führt  l.  c.  eine  für  mich  nicht  erhältliche  englische 
Übersetzunfj  dieser  S(^hrift  an:  liarnareVs  Aj)oloyie,  or  Hollandes  Myste- 
ria:  with  maryina//  CasHyatiom--  1(!1><,  ein  weiterer  Beweis  der  ge- 
spannten Aufmerksamkeit,  mit  der  man  in  England  diesen  Prozess  ver- 
folgte. 
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Auch  die  in  der  Apologie  sich  unmittelbar  anschliessende 
Aufzählung  seiner  Verdienste  um  die  Staaten:  Princtjnüia 
qHae  pro  imitis  provinci/'s  gesfii ,  haec  sunt  (p.  32  flf.)f  kann 
für  Barnavelt's  zweite  Kede  vor  Gericht:  „In  the  Art  oj 
Gover[n]ment^  u.  s.  w.  (IV  5,  p.  288),  und  seine  Schilderung 
der  Lage  Holland's  bei  seinem  Amtsantritt  (Apol.  p.  4  f.) 
für  die  erste  Verteidigungsrede:  „Yf  you  will  have  tlietn 
sHcli'^  u.  s.  w.  (ib.  p.  287)  stark  benützt  sein,  viele  und 
wichtige  Übereinstimmungen  lassen  sich  nachweisen.  Zur 
vollen  Erkenntnis  und  zur  Begränzung  des  Einflusses  der 
„Apologia"  bedarf  es  jedoch  einer  vergleichenden  Prüfung 
des  ganzen  Quellen-Materials,  die  ich  von  meinem  Stand- 
punkte aus  nicht  vornehmen  kann. 

Der  Prinz  von  Oranien,  dem  der  Zutritt  zur  Katsver- 
sammlung verweigert  wird  (I  ;3,  p.  220  ff.),  ist  mit  Cranmer, 
dem  Erzbischof  von  Canterbury,  verglichen  Avorden,  welcher 
in  Shakespeare\s  „Henry  VHP  vor  dem  Council- chatnber 
warten  muss,  bis  er  gerufen  wird  (V  2  f.).  *  Die  Situatious- 
ähnlichkeit  ist  augenscheinlicli,  wir  haben  ja  Massinger  oft 
auf  Shakespeare's  Spuren  gefunden. 


Eine  wesentliche  Minderung  des  novellistischen  und 
eine  enisprecheude  ►Steigerung  des  historischen  Elementes 
—  diese  Tliat suchen  eigeben  sicli  uns  als  das  augen- 
fälligste, für  Massinuer's  Kigenari  sehr  bezeichnende  Itesultat 
unserer  Prüfung  seiner  (^utjUen.  Wie  Massinger  an  den 
politischen  Zeitverhiiltnissen  olfenbar  den  regsten  Anteil  ge- 
nommen und  in  seinen  Dramen  wiederholt  auf  sie  angespielt 
hat,  so  waren  ihm  nucli  in  der  Literatur  die  Bericliterstatter 
der  Vergangenheit  und  der  (iegenwaii,  die  Historiker  und 
die  Journalisten,  die  Hedakteure  der  Flugschriften,  weit 
interessanter  als  die  der  Idealität  entrückten  Novellisten. 
Von  den  ausserenglischen  Erzählern  war  ihm  Cervantes  am 

>  CW  Hovlü  bei    Bulloii   p.  4:a,    KSt.  X  'Mi\i  ff.,  und   bei  Oelbcke 

pp.   19:<,   UV.)  t. 
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vertrautesten;^  ob  er  sich  mit  den  Italienern  selbst  über- 
haupt beschäftigt  hat,  lässt  sich  nicht  beweisen.  Indirekt, 
durch  einige  wichtige  Entlehnungen  aus  dem  „Palace  of 
Pleasuro"  ist  er  ihr  Schuldner  geworden,  unmittelbar  scheint 
er  ihnen  für  keine  Episode  seiner  Dramen  verpflichtet  zu  sein. 

Dem  älteren  englischen  Drama  hat  Massinger  zweimal 
StofiFe  entnommen,  wobei  er  sich  jedoch  keineswegs  mit  einem 
oberflächlichen  neuen  Anstrich  begnügte:  seine  betreffenden 
Werke  sind,  äusserlich  und  innerlich  betrachtet,  Neubauten. 
Dass  auch  er  in  seiner  Jugend  Shakespeare's  Dramen  mit 
ofl^enen  Ohren  und  Augen  und  mit  erheiterter  oder  er- 
schütterter Seele  in  sich  aufgenommen  hatte,  lassen  Nach- 
ahmungen verschiedener  Episoden  und  zahlreiche  Nachklänge 
in  Gedanken  und  Worten  erkennen  —  die  sittlich  stärkende 
und  erhebende  Wirkung  Shakespeare's  aber  war  auch  für 
ihn  durchkreuzt  von  dem  verhängnisvollen  Einflüsse  des 
Mannes,  der  mir  durch  die  Herabwürdigung  des  Weibes  im 
vollsten  Sinne  des  Wortes  als  der  Verführer  der  dramati- 
schen Jugend  erscheint,  von  dem  Einflüsse  John  Fletcher's. 
Mit  ihm  hat  der  ungefälir  fünf  Jahre  jüngere  Massinger  oft 
zusammengearbeitet,  im  Verkehr  mit  ihm  hat  er  den  welt- 
männiscli  frivolen  Ton  anzunehmen  versucht,  der  ihm  doch 
gänzlich  misshing,  weil  er  zu  seinem  ernsten,  ja  schwer- 
fälligen Wesen  durchaus  nicht  passt.  Namentlich  seine  Auf- 
fassung und  Reproduktion  des  weiblichen  Charakters  ist  durch 
den  von  Fletclier  ausströmenden  Cynismus  oft  verdorben 
worden :  das  Vorwiegen  des  sinnlichen  Elementes  in  vielen 
sehier  Frauen,  ihre  überflüssige  Offenheit  über  cose  che  ü 
tdcere  e  hello  erinnern  uns  nur  allzu  häuflg  an  die  vorbild- 
lichen Fletcher'schen  Heldinnen.  Auch  seine  Zofen  und 
Kanunerniädchen  sind  ebenso  schamlos  wie  ihre  CoUeginnen 
in  den  Stücken  Fletcher's  —  und  doch  kommt  gerade  bei 
diesen  Geschöpfen  im  Dialog  die  Verschiedenheit  der  beiden 
Dichter  auffälligst   zur  Geltung.     Bei  Fletcher   entsprechen 

*  Don  Qiiixote  selbst  ist  einmal  genannt,  scherzhaft,  als  eine 
Bezeichnung  eines  Ritters  von  der  traurigen  Gestalt  (Picture  Act  II 
sc.  1;  vol.  III  p.  140)- 
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sich  Gesinnung  und  Ausdruck:  soino  Juletta  in  ,»The  Pil- 
grim",  dio  noch  hinge  keine  von  den  schlimmsten  ist,  sagt: 
/  could  notr  pias  nihw  eyes  out  for  mere  anger^^  oder:  rU 
male  you  fart  ßre,  siynior  -  (Fletcher's  Leute  begnügen  sich 
nie  mit  Feuer  speien)  —  bei  Massinger  ist  eine  derartige 
Hoheit  der  Ausdrucks^weise  im  Frauenmunde  an  keiner 
Stelle  zu  linden.  Er  hat  nicht  die  Selbständigkeit,  die  auf 
der  Bühne  üblich  gewordenen,  von  dem  Publikum  dankbar 
bewieherten  Obscönitäten  zu  vermeiden,  aber  instinktiv  hält 
er  sich  in  den  Worten  doch  etwas  über  dem  Fletcher  sehen 
Niveau.  Kurz  —  was  bei  Fletcher  unerfreuliche  Natur  ist, 
halte  ich  bei  Massinger  zum  grossen  Teile  für  Zugeständ- 
nisse an  den  von  Fletcher  geschaffenen  und  korrumpierten 
Theaterstil.  Folgt  Massinger  seiner  eigenen,  dem  Ernsten, 
l^ithetischen,  Khetorischen  zugeneigten  Art,  so  schafiTt  er 
eine  Dorothea,  eine  Camiola,  eine  Lidia. 

Ob  Massinger  in  der  älteren  englischen  Literatur  wohl 
belesen  war,  lässt  sich  in  seinen  Dramen  nicht  erkennen. 
Aus  dem  Munde  seines  niederen  Personals  vernehmen  wir 
einige  Anspielungen  auf  die  diskreditierten  Helden  der 
Ritter-Romanzen  des  Mittelalters^  und  der  Prosa-Romane 
des  1().  Jahrhunderts,  '  sowie  wenige  Ironisierungen  bekann- 


»  Act  III  8C.  4;  cf.  vül.  YlII  p.  47  ff. 

2  Act  IV  8c.  1 :  vgl.  Night-Walkor  Act  II  sc.  2,  vol.  XI  p.  146. 
Mnsriiii^cr  üb(M'lässt  diese  Art  der  ZorncBausscrung  passender  Weise 
dem  Teufel  (Maid  of  Iloiiour  Act  IV  sc.  4,  vol.  III  p.  S3J. 

'  Dor  L&kni  Hilario,  eine  der  lustigen  Figuren  in  „The  Pioture 
sagt:  At'  'tiif  ^v(/V/  truliv  .  Of  lirritf,  i<omv  hv  ijuartet'^d  all  in  thret 
(II  1,  vol.  III  p.  144;  il).  pp.  14(;,  179  Anspielungen  auf  Kitter-Roniane 
im  ullgcnioinen) ;  der  Parasit  Liladam  ruft  aus:  \^foof,  Colbrand, 
flir  low  r,i<nit!  (Fatal  Dowry  IV   1;  vol.  III  p.  42«). 

^  Die  Schmeichlerin  und  Kupplerin  Calipso  ist  sehr  vertraut  mit 
den  goloHensten  Kitter-Roniiinen  der  Zeit:  hi  all  thc  hooks  of  Amadis 
(1  (  G'tuly  ,  'Flu-  l'ii  hm-  r  i  fic- ,  o/nf  that  trur  SpUHinh  storif,  /  The 
Mir  rar  of  K  n  i  ii  h  t  hoo  'l  y  n'hlcji  /  Jmvt  rvml  ofttn,  j  Kcad  feelinijijff 
muf  worr,  I  flo  IhHh'v  in'lf  '  M if  Imhj  Imi<  no  jHtrallel  (Guardian  I  2, 
vol.  IV  ]).  14.')).  Sj'hr  geringscliiitzig  werden  Maid  Marian  (Very 
Wonian  III  1,  vol.  IV  p.  28G)  und  The  Lady  if  tlie  Lahr  erwRhnt,  letstoro 
geradezu  im  Sinne  von  , Dirne**,  ein  Loos,  w(dc)ies  sie  an  der  betreffen- 
den t^telle  mit  der  'Juivh  of  fairiiis  teilt  (New  Way  II  1,  vol.  III  p.  522). 
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ter  Gestalten  und  Stellen  vorshakespearescher  Dramatiker, 
wie  Marlüwe,'  Kyd-  und  Peele,^  aber  die  Zahl  solcher  bei 
den  Zeitgenossen  sehr  beliebten  Keminiseenzen  aus  dem 
nationalen  Schrifttum  ist  verschwindend  klein  gegenüber 
der  Menge  der  klassischer  Götterlehre,  Heldensage  und 
Geschichte  entlehnten  Illustrationen.  Massinger  hat  nichts 
Volkstümliches,  er  ist  durchaus  ein  gelehrter  Dichter.  Auch 
seine  Gleichnisse  riechen  nach  der  Lampe,  sind  zumeist 
literarischer  Herkunft,  nicht  aus  der  frischen  Anschauung 
der  Natur  geschöpft.  Glatt  fliesst  seine  Rede  hin  und  wohl- 
tönend, aber  selten  findet  seine  Stimme  einen  erschütternden 
Akzent,  ein  überraschendes,  blitzähnlich  wirkendes  Wort, 
das  wir  nicht  wieder  vergessen  können.  Eine  scharf  ausge- 
prägte, aller  Aufmerksamkeit  und  Achtung  würdige  Dichter- 
Individualität,  deren  Vorzüge  und  deren  Mängel  uns  jedoch 
begreifen  lassen,  warum  sie  nie  populär  geworden  ist. 


*  Der  harmlose  Signier  SyUi  sagt  von  dem  ihn  bedrohenden 
Pagen:  Tamhcrlane  in  liitlv !  Am  I  turn\l  Turk  (i.  e.  Bnjazethj!  (Maid  of 
Honour  I  2,  vol.  III  p.  33).  Andere  Tambcrlaine'kuV\^n%Q  sind  oben 
p.  164  angeführt.  MephoaiopJnlus  wird  genannt  in  „The  Pioture**  V  3, 
vol.  III  p.  229. 

*  Signior  Sylü  citiert  Hieronimo's  zu  einem  geflügelten  Wort  ge- 
stempeltes Go  hij !  (Maid  of  Honour  V  1,  vol.  III  p.  91;  cf.  Spanish 
Tragedy  Act  IV,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt  vol.  V  p.  109).  Ausserdem  halte 
ich  folgende  Verse  des  Possenreissers  Gnotho  für  eine  der  zahlreichen 
Parodien  einer  Stelle  derselben  Kyd^schen  Tragödie:  Oh  music!  no  niusic, 
hilf  prove  nioat  dulcful  trampet;  /  Oh  bride !  no  bride,  but  thou  nuujat 
protc  a  atnimpet:  /  Oh  venture!  no  venture j  I  have,  for  one,  noxv  none 
(Old  Law  V  1,  vol.  IV  p.  574)  —  vgl.  Hieronimo's  Klage:  0  eijes!  no 
eijeii,  but  fountalns  fraiKjht  with  teara:  /  0  life!  no  life^  but  lively  form 
of  death:  /  0  world!  no  tvorid,  but  mas;i  of  public  wronys  (Act  III,  1.  c. 
p.  67j. 

'  Gnotho  sagt,  Pistol  copierend:  We  have  Siren  here,  und  wird 
von  einem  der  Zecher  corrigiert :  JSircn!  'twas  Hiren,  the  fair 
Greek,  man  (Old  Law  IV  1,  vol.  IV  p.  534)  —  der  Titel  eines  uns 
verlorenen  Peele'schen  Dramas. 


JOHN  FORD. 


THE  LOVER'S  MELANCHOLY.» 

Die  schone  Eroclea,  deren  Verlust  den  jungen  Fürsten 
von  Cyprus,  Palador,  schwermütig  gemacht  hat,  kommt  uner- 
kannt in  Männerkloidung,  I^irthenophil  genannt,  an  seinen 
Hof  zurück.  Ihr  Vetter  Menaplion  ist  ihr,  ohne  sie  in  ihrer 
Maske  zu  crkeunen,  auf  seinen  Reisen  begegnet  und  hat  sie 
veranhisst,  ihn  in  seine  Heimat  zu  begleiten.  Ausführlich 
bericlitet  Monaphoii  über  sein  erstes  Zusammentreffen  mit 
dem  schönen  Jüngling  in  den  stillen  Hainen  des  thessali* 
sehen  Tempe  (Act  1  sc.  1,  p.  1:5  ff.)  —  wenn  wir  dabei 
unwillkürlich  an  die  Waldidylle  denken,  in  welcher  Phi- 
laster die  als  Mann  verkleidete  Euphrasia  gefunden  hatte 
(Act  1  sc.  2),  so  schlagen  unsere  Gedanken  wohl  denselben 
Weg  ein,  wie  einst  Ford's  Gedanken.  Bei  der  Ausmalung 
der  gleichen  Situation  ist  jedoch  Ford  viel  künstlicher  ver- 
fahren, als  lieaumoni  und  Fl  et  eher,  mit  Verwertung 
einer  anderen,  von  ilun  selbst  genau  bestimmten,  Lesefrucht. - 
Euphrasia-Bellario  spielt  am  Waldquell  mit  Blumen  und 
spricht  von  ihnen:  Eioclea-l^arthenophil  wetteifert  lauten- 
spielend mit  einer  Nachtigall,  die,  von  der  menschlichen 
Kunst   besiegt,  aus  Kummer   stirbt,   ein   oft  nacligebildetes 

*  Cf.  (JiIVurd-Dyct'  vol.  I  |>.  1  tT.  Auffjefübrt  am  24.  NoTomber 
1G2H:  f,aMl.uckt   1021). 

*''  hiesc  IMiiliihtiT-Alinliclikoitcn  »iiid  scliou  Dodeiistudt  aufgofailleii 
rf.  *Shak(>Hpoiiri>'M  /üit^oiiüs.soii  und  ihro  Werke.  In  Charakteristiken 
und  Überdctzungon*,  Ud.  2  (Berlin  18(10),  p.  XV. 
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Bravourstück  des  Jesuiten  Famianus  Strada,  dessen 
lateinische  Hexameter  Ford  recht  anmutig  übersetzt  hat.^ 

Die  von  Menaphon  vergebens  umworbene,  stolze  Prin- 
zessin Tliamasta  verliebt  sich  in  Parthenophil,  und  Menaphon's 
grundlose  Eifersucht  (Act  III  sc.  2,  p.  55  fF.)  wird  uns 
nochmals  flüchtig  an  Philaster's  Verblendung  erinnern.  ^  Im 
Übrigen  steht  die  verkleidete  Eroclea  ganz  ähnlich  zwischen 
Menaphon  und  Thamasta  wie  Shakespeare's  Viola  zwi- 
schen dem  Herzog  und  Olivia:^  auch  Eroclea  spricht  den 
Werbungen  der  Thamasta  gegenüber  zu  Gunsten  des  Freun- 
des. Doch  erhält  die  verliebte  Prinzessin  noch  in  derselben 
Szene  die  nötige  Aufklärung,  in  sehr  decenter  Weise,  ohne 
jeden  fiivolen  Witz,  eine  damals  sehr  seltene  und  doppelt 
lobenswerte  Zurückhaltung  des  Dramatikers. 

Für  den  Inhalt  eines  Vortrages,  welchen  der  Arzt 
Corax  über  Wesen  und  Arten  der  Melancholie  hält  (Act  III 
sc.  1,  p.  52  f.),  verweist  Ford  selbst  auf  seinen  Gewährs- 
mann: Vule  Democrihis  Junior/'^  Unter  diesem  Namen 
hatte  Robert  Burton  im  Jahre  1621  sein  einflussreiches 
Werk  „The  Anatomy  of  Melanchoiy"  veröffentlicht.  Der 
dritte  Teil  dieses  Buches  bietet  eine  sehr  ausführliche  Ab- 
handlung über  Love-Melancholy,  Ford  hat  jedoch  für  die  Er- 
läuterungen des  Arztes  und  für  das  geschmacklose  Masken- 
spiel, in  welchem  er  die  verschiedenen  Gattungen  der 
Melancholie  verkörpert  auftreten  lässt  (Act  III  sc.  3,  p.  63  ff.), 
besonders  einige  Abschnitte  des  ersten  Teiles  im  Auge 
gehabt.*     Geheilt  wird  Palador's  Schwermut  gründlichst  in 

*  Cf.  Gifford-Dyoe  1.  c.  p.  13  f.:  Vule  (Ford  sai/sj  Fami,  Stradam, 
Hb.  IL  Frolus.  6.  Acad.  2.  Imitat.  ClitiuJian.  Vgl.  *Prolu8ione8  Aca- 
deniirne,  Oratoriae  otc  *,  ed.  pr.  Coloniae  Agrippinae  1G17,  p.  353  ff. : 
Chtudhmt  sttfhts. 

«  Cf.  Ward  II  297. 

*  Cf.  Gifford-Dyoo  1.  c.  p.  52. 

*  Cf.  Tho  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  by  Robert  Rurton.  Ed.  by 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  with  an  Introd.  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  3  vols,  London  1893; 
vol.  I  p.  158  ff.:  Divi^ious  of  tJie  Di'seaae^-  of  tlie  Head ;  Dotuf/e,  Pfirenzt/, 
Miuinft^bf  IItf(h'ophohia  y  Li^atuth rapid  ^  Choriis  iSancti  Viti,  Extasis ; 
p.  199  ff.  Of  the  Species  or  Kinds  of  Melancholy.  Vgl.  ferner  Gifford- 
Dyce  1.  c.  p.  64  ff. 
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dem  Aiigonblickc ,  in  welehoni  er,  die  wiedergewonnene 
Eroclea  umarmend,  jiusrnfeii  kann :  (.'ome  honie,  home  fo  my 
heari^  thoii  hanislid  pnicc!  (Act  IV  sc.  3,  p.  87). 

Kroclea  hatte  ans  ihrer  Heimat  fliehen  müssen,  weil 
dei"  alte  Füi-st,  der  \'ater  ihres  Geliebten,  ihrer  Ehre  nach- 
gestellt hatte.  Die  IJache  des  Tyrannen  traf  iliren  Vater; 
der  greise  M(»leander  wurde  des  Verrates  bezichtigt  und  all 
seiner  (liiter  und  Würden  beraubt.  Hei  diesem  Zusammen- 
stürze seines  Lebensglückes  verwirrte  sich  der  Geist  des 
alten  Mannes:  seine  Heilung  bewerkstelligt  der  Arzt  Corax 
dadurch,  dass  er  ihm  nach  und  nach,  durch  verschiedene 
hoten,  seine  Wiedereinsetzung  in  alle  Ehren  melden  und 
schli(\sslich  die  verloi'c^u  gegebc^ie  Tochter  als  Jiraut  des 
Fürsten  vor  ihm  erscluMuen  lässl  (Act  V).  Man  hat  diese 
schöne  Szeiu^  mit  der  Wund(M'kur  verglichen,  welche  Paulo 
in  Massing(M''s  „A  Very  Weman"  (Act  IV  sc.  2)  an  dem 
tii^fsiunigen  Taideues  vornimmt, '  und  num  hat  der  Massinger- 
scheu (jlaukelei  damit  eiu(^  grosse  Ehre  erwiesen.  Ford's 
Drama  hat  viele  Mängel,  aber  diese»  Schlussszene  ist  warm 
empfunden  und  ergreifend.  Dass  Ford  bei  der  Gestaltung 
s(Mnes  wahusiimigeu  (Jreis(»s  an  Lear  gedacht  hat,  möchte 
ich  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen,  aber  auch  nicht  von  «plumpen 
l{enn*uiseenz<^n''  s])rechen.- 

l'berblickeu    wir  die   Ergebnisse  der  Quellenforschung 

•  i)\\  (tiffonl  1.  c.  |).   iur>. 

'  er.  Kiirii  I^-  ■*''•  ^^''i><-  ^''^'''  1<"loio  nchaiiptun^  gontattet  sich 
Mtix  WoliV  in  sciiKT  Al)1iaii(lliin<;^  ,,Jo)iii  Foni  fin  Nacbahmor  Shake- 
spcnrp'M'*,  UriilHhtTf!^  ISSo,  p.  M)\  ^MiOvcr's  Melnnchol}',  Howpit  nicht 
Uurtdirs  'Annroiiiy  of  Moiunciioiy'  hoiiiitzt  ist,  »oblioRst  sich  enf;  an  den 
IVriclos.  F<^  Ix'liaiKlolt  die  iiciluii^  oinofl  scli  wer  mutigen  FQrfltpn  durch 
ein  Mädoh«'!)".  Der  triihsinni^c  Puliidor  ^owiiint  die  (ieliehte  und  mit 
iiir  iiciip  liplMMiskruft,  <1(M'  ricliiiuTzortullto  I^•ri^lofl  wird  durch  das  Wieder- 
finden seiner  lot,!;i'^lanl)t»'n  'rneliter  der  Seliwernnit  entrissen  im  Obrigen 
ist  alles  ;;  ru  n  il  V  e  r  s  e  li  i  ed  e  n  in  den  beiden  Dramen,  n  i  r  gen  dH  auc)i 
nur  die  ieis(>sti>  Äbniioiiiveit  /n  bemerken.  Wo Itt' fahrt  fort:  «Natürlich 
wird  dabei  aneii  ein  anderer  ^j^emütskrankor  Prinz  (ilamlot  nflnilich  t 
mit  borüj'ksielitii^t."  Hin  nnd  wieder  wird  man  durch  eine  Nuance  der 
llandbm;,^  oder  de^  All^drlieks  \  I'/n  n  /V  si  nyr  utt  In  thitt  flitttnictiofi 
II  'J  p.  lö:  litniinl  niv,  tfr  fimirdimi  nn'tii>fr/->-  V  I,  p.  99)  flüchtig  an 
llamb>t  erinnert,  aufdrin;;lieb  sind  diese  Ankblnt^e  keineswegs. 
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für  dieses  Stück,  welches  Ford  an  erster  Stelle  drucken 
Hess  —  This  piece  heing  the  first  tliat  ever  courted  read  er, 
sagt  er  in  der  Widmung '  — ,  so  erkennen  wir,  dass  sich 
für  den  Grundplan  des  Dramas  kein  Vorbild  finden  Hess, 
sondern  nur  für  Episoden.  Ford  hat  somit  sein  Verfahren 
ziemlich  richtig  charakterisiert  in  den  Prolog- Versen:  Oitr 
wrifer,  for  himself,  would  have  ye  Icnow,  /  Tlmt  in  his  followhig 
scenes  he  doth  not  oue  /  To  otliers^  fancies^  nor  hath  lain  in 
tvait  /  For  any  stoVn  invention,  from  wliose  height  I  He  might 
commend  his  own,  inore  than  the  right  /  A  scholar  clnims, 
tnay  Warrant  for  delight.  '  It  is  arVs  scorn,  that  sonie  of 
lale  have  made  The  noble  use  of  poetry  a  trade.  -  Bei  dem 
letzten  Couplet  wird  er  wohl  an  rastlose,  volkstümliche  j[>/aj?y- 
wrights  von  der  Art  Heywood's  und  Dekker's  gedacht  haben. 

THE  BROKEN  HEART.» 

Für  diese  wirkungsvolle  Tragödie  konnten  Ford  bis 
jetzt  keine  literarischen  Quellen  nachgewiesen  werden.  Das 
Ereignis,  auf  welchem  die  ganze  Handlung  beruht,  die  Sünde 
des  jungen  Spartaners  Ithocles,  welcher  seine  Schwester 
Penthea  von  ihrem  Verlobten  Orgilus  trennt  und  sie  zur 
Ehe  mit  dem  ungeliebten  Bassanes  zwingt,  liegt  zeitlich  vor 
dem  Beginn  des  Dramas,  wie  in  „The  Lover's  Melancholy" 
die  Sünde  des  alten  Fürsten,  welche  die  Flucht  der  Braut 
seines  Sohnes  und  dessen  Schwermut  zur  Folge  hat.  Penthea, 
die  mit  der  heissen  Liebe  zu  Orgilus  im  Herzen,  sich  einem 
Anderen  ergeben  muss,  fühlt  sich  durch  diese  Ehe  mit  dem 
ungeliebten  Manne  entehrt  —  For  she  fhaf's  wife  to  Orgilus, 
and  lives  j  In  knawn  adultery  tvith  Baasanes^  Is  at  the  hest 
a  witore  (Act  III  sc.  2,  p.  20 1),  ein  ganz  moderner  (iedanken- 
gang,  vgl.  noch  Act  IV  sc.  2,  p.  29:i  — ;  sie  hungert  sich 
ans,  und  man  kommt  leicht  anf  den  Gedanken,  dass  sich 
der  Titel    d(\s  Dramas  anf   ihr  trauriges    Loos  beziehe,    bis 

»  Cf.  Giffonl-Dyce  l.  o.  p.  4. 

«  Cf.  Gifford-Pyco  p.  7. 

3  Cf.  Oifford-Dyce  vol.  I  p.  209  ff.  Gedruckt  1633.  Neuerdings 
herausgegeben,  mit  Piinlcituug  und  Anmerkungen,  von  Cl.  Scollard,  New 
York,  1895 ;  bringt  für  die  Quellenkunde  nichts  Neues. 
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uns  die  Katastrophe  eines  anderen  l)elcbrt.  Orgilus  rächt 
die  Geliebte  und  sein  verlorenes  Lebensglück  durch  die 
Ermordung  des  Itliocles;  diesen  liebt  Calantlm,  des  Königs 
von  Laconien  Tochter,  und  ihr  Herz  bricht  bei  der 
schrecklichen  Kunde.  Es  ist  schade,  dass  sich  Ford  für  die 
blutigen  Sz(»nen  ganz  absoiulerl icher  Kniffe  bedient  hat:  der 
mechanische  Stuhl,  welcher  Ithocles  gefangen  nimmt  und 
ihn  wehrlos  seinem  Feinde  in  die  J  lande  liefert  (IV  4)  und 
der  roram  /nihliro  vorgenommene,  tödliche  Aderlass  des 
Orgilus  (V  2)  —  das  sind  störende  Geschmacklosigkeiten. 
Der  Stuhl  stinnmt  wahrscheinlich  aus  Bandello,'  aber 
Ford  wiiil  ihn  wohl  an  and(>rer  Stelh»  gefunden  haben.  Ford's 
literarisches  LehenswcM'k  ist  fast  ganz  frei  von  italienischen 
Einflüss(m,-  namcMitlich  die  italienische  Novelle  scheint  für 
ihn  keine  Anziehungskraft  besessen  zu  haben,  er  vermeidet 
es  durchaus  mit  ihriMi  Helden  zu  operieren.  In  seiner  Prosa- 
schrift  „llonour  Triumphant**  (1G()(>),^  in  welcher   viel  von 

»  Cf.  (iitfurd-l)yco  1.  o.  p.  802.  In  der  ersten  Novene  doB  4.  Teile« 
der  Noveneii  BandeUo'fi  (veröifentUeht  von  AlcRRandro  Maraili:  Dfi  lAune, 
II  f//  i:i.  Aprilv  li'iJ.'if  \u8  FrnTizÖHiHclie  übersetzt  und  1582  publiziert 
von  KrnnQoiH  de  lielleforent)  nimmt  der  hinterlistige  Simone  Turcbi 
Meinen  Gegner  (ieronimo  Deodnti  vermittelet  eine«  Rolehen  Stuhles  ge- 
fangen und  lasst  den  OefeiiBeUen  nbsclilachten.  Im  Übrigen  besteht 
keine  Abnliehkeit  zwischen  Bundello^s  Novelle  und  Ford^R  Drama. 

*  In  „Lovo'h  ISacrifire**  eri^cheint  der  verrüekte  alte  Geck  Mau- 
rnceio  als  Kenner  der  italienischen  Dichtung.  Kr  ruft  aus:  rvtrarrh 
iviift  (I  tfiDuu-^  l)(intc  <t  jui-mahurf  Stitnizzttr  n  (jinttUf  utni  Arioffo  a  jmci'' 
fi-t,  lo  mv!  (II  1,  p.  :J())  und  zur  KntRehuldigung  seiner  LiebeRtollheit 
bemerkt  er:  Ani/c/ira  hmtrlf  Ithithl  plnul  for  mv  (ib.  p.  JJ'J),  wobei  er 
wohl  an  die  in  Medoro  verliebte  An^eliea  ArioRt'R  gedacht  haben  wird. 
Sie  könnte  er  auch  in  Ore«'neV  , Orlando  Furioso**  —  in  welchem  Drama 
sie  aber  Orlando,  nicht  den  Medoro  liebt  oder  in  Sir  John  llaringttm's 
Übersetzung  des  OF.  kennen  fjelernt  haben:  Anspielungen  auf  diese 
berüchtigte  Schöniieit  sind  bei  <len  Dramatikern  nicht  selten.  In  dem- 
selben Stüi'k  wird  Michael  Anüfclo  als  Mcistcrnialer  erwähnt  (II  2, 
]).  WS),  In  ,'Tis  Fity  ete."  ist  eines  berühmten  latoiniRchon  Kpigranims 
des  Stinnazaro  gedacht  (11  2,  p.  !:•'>),  auRserdem  sind  der  AnnabeUa  xwei 
itiilieniscjie  V«'rse,  deren  Ilerkiinfi  ich  nicht  zu  bestimmen  weiss  <IVS, 
p.  ISO),  und  «lern  Vasjpies  ein  italienisches  .Sprichwort  (tropfw  »ptriir^ 
/Hifii/unt  IV   1,  p.   171)  in  den  Mund  ^n'lcixt.     Das  Stück  spielt  in  Pnrma. 

'  Nengedrnckt  für  die  Shakespeare  Society,  London  1843,  und  bei 
üifford-D}c,ü  vol.  III  p.  :i:r)ff. 
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Liebe  und  Frauendienst  die  Rede  ist,  hat  er  seine  Beispiele 
aus  der  klassischen  Welt  und  der  Geschichte  geholt,  nie 
aus  dem  gerade  für  erotische  Themate  so  unerschöpflichen 
Novellenschatz.  Er  wird  deshalb  auch  den  mörderischen 
Stuhl  nicht  bei  Bandello,  sondern  auf  der  englischen  Bühne 
entdeckt  haben,  in  dem  1607  gedruckten,  mir  leider  nicht 
zugänglichen  Drama  „The  Devil's  Charter"  von  Barnaby 
Barn  es,^  der  die  Maschine  Bandello  verdanken  wird.-  Der 
stoische  Orgilus,  der  sich  die  Art  seines  Todes  wählen  darf 
—  Make  tliy  choice  I  Of  tchat  deatli  liJces  tliee  best;  theres 
all  our  bminty,  urteilt  Calantha  (V  2,  p.  312)  — ,  folgt,  indem 
er  den  Tod  durch  Verbluten  wählt,  dem  berühmten  Beispiel 
des  Seneca,  der,  vor  die  gleiche  Wahl  gestellt,  sich  für  die- 
selbe Todesart  entschieden  hatte.^ 

Ein  merkwürdiger  Zwiespalt  ergiebt  sich  uns  zwischen 
der  ersten  Szene  und  der  weiteren  Entwicklung  des  Dramas. 
Orgilus,  der  in  dem  einleitenden  Auftritt  seinem  Vater  vor- 
spiegelt, er  wolle  eine  Reise  antreten,  sich  von  ihm  und  der 
Schwester  Euphranea  verabschiedet  und  diese  mit  teueren 
Eiden  beschwören  lässt,  sich  nicht  ohne  seine,  des  Bruders, 
Zustimmung  zu  vermählen,  erinnert  uns  stark  an  den  schei- 
denden, die  Schwester  Hamlet  gegenüber  zur  Vorsicht  er- 
mahnenden Laertes.**     Selbstverständlich  erwartet  man,  dass 


*  Narh  Gifford's  Notiz  1.  c.  p.  302  benützt  eine  Lucretia  den  Stulil 
zur  Fesselung  und  Ermordung  ihres  Gatten  Gismond.  Da  die  Tragödie 
das  Leben  und  den  Tod  des  Papstes  Alexander  VI.  behandelt,  haben 
wir  in  dieser  Gattenmörderin  jedenfalls  die  berüchtigte  Lucretia  Borgia 
zu  erkennen. 

*  Oder  dem  Tansanias?  cf.  Gifford  1.  o.  Aber  die  Verwendung 
des  Stuhles  als  Mordmaschine  finden  wir  erst  bei  Bandello. 

^  Cf.  Tacitus  An.  XV  60-64. 

*  Auch  Wolff  wurde  durch  das  Trio  di».»8er  Szene  an  Hamlet  er- 
innert fcf.  1.  c.  p.  39  f.)  Mit  Recht  verweist  er  zu  den  Worten  der 
(irausis:  /  (Ofi  iJtick  of  hrtwunj  /  St III j  ivlim  fhr  iri/nf  hlfßirti  ttüutlurhi 
(II  1,  p.  24UJ  auf  Hamlet  II  2,  3<)6  f.;  Orgilus  Worte:  If  thh  h<  mwl- 
ncf-y,  mdihiiits  /i>  nn  onirlr  (IV  2,  p.  292)  klingen  an  eine  andere,  be- 
kannte Hamlet-Stelle  an  (112,  207  f.).  Den  übrigen  von  Wolff  ver- 
muteten Shakespearc-Rcminiscenzen  gegenüber  verhalte  ich  mich,  was 
*Much  Ado'  anbelangt,  zweifelnd,  was  'Merchant  of  Venice'  und  *King 
Lear*  betrifft,  durchaus  ablehnend.     Seine  Bemerkung:  „'Broken  Heart* 

QF.  LXXXII.  12 
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(lieser  Schwur  der  Euphranea  Folgen  haben,  dass  Ithokics 
sich  um  ihre  Gunst  bewerben  und  dadurch  der  Rache  des 
Orgilus  verfallen  wird.  Aber  Euphranea  wird  ganz  bei  Seite 
geschoben  und  ohne  jedes  Hindernis  mit  dem  gleichgültigen 
Prophilus  vermählt;  Calantha  tritt  in  ihre  dramatischen  Rechte 
ein.  Man  könnte  fast  meinen,  dass  die  überflüssige  Schwester 
nur  ein  Reflex  der  Ophelia-Gestalt  in  der  Abschiedsszene 
des  Laertes  sei. 

Die  vielbesprochene,  meiner  Ansicht  nach  höchst 
unnatürliche  und  psychologisch  nicht  zu  verteidigende  Szene 
des  Tauzes  der  Calantha  {V  2,  p.  309)  ist  mit  der  Masken- 
szenc  in  Marston's  „Malcontent"  (V  3)  verglichen  worden' 
—  ich  kann  aber  nur  die  Übereinstimmung  bemerken,  dass 
unter  dem  Deckmantel  einer  Lustbarkeit  die  Eatastroplie 
der  ernsten  Handlung  vcnbereitet  wird.  An  solchen  Tanz, 
Musik,  Maskenspiel  und  tiagische  Schrecken  mischenden 
Szenen  ist  aber  das  damalige  Drama  überreich  —  icli  möchte 
keiue  direkte  Vei'l)iuduugsliuiii  zwischen  Marston's  und  Ford's 
Verwendung  dieses  Effektes  ziehen.^ 

'TIS  PITY  SHES  A  AVHORE.» 

Heaumont  und  Fletcher  hatten  in  ihrem  1611 
aufgeführten  Drama  ..A  King  and  no  King"  das  verbotene 
Gebiet  blutsfhänd(irisfher  Li(^be  gesin'ift,  die  Leidenschaft 
di^s  Königs  Arbaces  für  seine  Sehw-ester  Panthea  geschildert. 
Arbaccs  enthüllt  sich  dem  ihm  treu  ergebenen  Fcldherrn 
Mardonius,  der  seine  ganzi^  Beredsamkeit  aufbietet,  um  den 
König    vor   dieser  Sünde    zu    bewahren  (Act  III  sc.  3);   in 

int  ein  Mis<'hwork  niis  viTscliiodoiuMi  Slinkospenre'sohen  Dramen**  be- 
bowoist  nur  d'w.  OhorHäciilichkcit  seiner  Lektüre:  F'ord  scheint  gernile 
in  (li(^'^enl  Drunia  <ler  Jlauptsaclio  nach  ganz  auf  cigoiien  Kassen  lu 
stehon. 

'  Cf.   Ward   II  :i(M). 

-  Kino  interessante  ParaUel-Steile  zu  llicroninio^a  von  Manton 
persiflierter  Kra;;e:  C'/w.-/  jnii,if  u  iln',f>t'  rrt/ '^  (Tf.  QucUen  I,  p.  22) 
bietet  der  Anfang  des  troeiiUisehen  Liedes  1112,  p.  25S:  (hin  you  ptiint 

•'  Cf.  CiilVord-Dyoe  V(d.  I  p.   107  IV.;  gedruckt  1G:<H. 
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einer  grossen  Szene  gestehen  sich  Arbaces  und  Panthea  ihre 
Liebe  (IV  4)  —  weiter  wagten  die  Dramatiker  jedoch  nicht 
zu  gehen.  Die  Furcht  vor  der  Sünde  trennt  das  Paar,  sie 
haben  noch  genug  geistige  Kraft,  den  Entschluss  ewiger 
Trennung  zu  fassen.  Der  fünfte  Act  bringt  die  Lösung, 
dass  keine  verwandtschaftlichen  Bande  zwischen  ihnen  be- 
stehen, ihre  Liebe  kein  Verbrechen  ist. 

Ford  hat  diesen  gefährlichen,  giftigen  Stoff  eben  da 
aufgenommen,  wo  ihn  die  älteren  Dramatiker,  wenn  auch 
bereits  viel  zu  spät,  fallen  Hessen :  bei  dem  Geständnis  der 
Leidenschaft.  Wie  Arbaces  dem  Mardonius,  beichtet  Ford's 
Giovanni  in  der  allerersten  Szene  des  Dramas  sein  ver- 
brecherisches Verlangen  dem  Frater  Bonaventura,  der  ihm 
umsonst  die  Grösse  der  Sünde  vorstellt,  vergeblich  sein 
Gewissen  zu  erwecken  sucht.  Wie  Arbaces  und  Panthea, 
verraten  sich  Giovanni  und  Annabella  ihre  Liebe  (I  3)  — 
aber  Ford  ist  an  dieser  äussersten  Grenze  nicht  stehen  ge- 
blieben, ihn  hat  keine  Scheu  und  keine  Scham  zurückge- 
halten, er  lässt  die  tierische  Leidenschaft  siegen.  Die 
Sünde  geschieht  und  vernichtet  das  unselige  Paar. 

Die  Exposition  des  Stückes  lässt  mich  vermuten,  dass 
Ford  das  Beaumont  und  Fletcher'sche  Drama,  welches  bisher 
mit  seinem  Werke  nicht  in  Verbindung  gebracht  worden 
ist,  genau  kannte.  Die  weitere  Entwickelung  der  Haupt- 
handlung —  Annabellas  Verheiratung  mit  Soranzo,  die  Ent- 
deckung, Giovanni's  Entschluss,  seine  Mitschuldige  zu  töten, 
Soranzo's  und  sein  eigenes  blutiges  Ende  —  scheint  Ford 
frei  gestaltet  zu  haben.  Doch  ist  es  wohl  möglich,  dass 
Ford  zu  der  unglücklichen  Stoffwahl  in  erster  Linie  veran- 
lasst wurde  durch  eine  damals  in  verschiedenen  Formen  in 
Umlauf  befindliche  Incest-Geschichte,  welche  sich  thatsächlich 
in  Frankreich,  in  der  Normandie,  abgespielt  hatte,  unter 
der  Kegierung  Heinrichs  IV,  im  Jahre  1603.  Der  französische 
Chronist  Pierre  Matthieu,  einer  der  Hauptgewährs- 
männer Chapman*s,^  meldet  dieses  Ereignis  in  seiner  „Histoire 
de  France  et  des  Choses  Memorables  advenues  aux  provinces 

*  Cf.  oben  p.  17  tf.  Der  Wechsel  des  Druckes  der  Matthieu'schen 
Chronik  hat  seinen  Grund  in  dem  Ortswechsel  des  Verfassers. 

12* 
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estrangeros  dunint  sopt  annees  de  paix",  Paris  1606,  vol. 
]I  p.  017  ff.  Liv.  VT  Narr.  5,  IX:  Punition  de  deux  Incestes 
et  adidterci^.  Aus  Matthieii  hat  sehr  wahrscheiiilicli  ein  zeit- 
genössischer fraiizösischor  Novellist  geschöpft,  den  wir  bereits 
einmal  als  l)r<'ittretenden,  süsslichen  Bearbeiter  historisclier 
Episoden  zu  erwähnen  hatten:^  Fran(;ois  de  Kosset.  In 
seinen  „Histoires  Tiagiques  de  Nostre  Tenips*,  welche  mir 
in  der  Pariser  Ausgabe  vom  Jahre  1()19  vorliegen,  handelt 
die  siebente  Geschichte-  (p.  250  ft'.):  Des  amotirs  inctstueuses 
d' im  frcre  et  d' cne  soeiu\  et  de  lenr  fin  mal-heurense,  et  tragique. 
Possets  Erzählung  stinnnt  in  allen  Hauptzügen  mit  Matthieu's 
die  Thatsachen  meldenden  Bericht  überein :  das  Verbreclien 
erfolgt  erst  nach  der  Vermählung  der  Schwester,  so  dass 
diese  auch  noch  als  Ehei)reclienn  erscheint,  die  iSünder  ver- 
lassen das  Haus  des  betrogenen  Uatten  und  werden  von 
diesem  in  Paris  c^itdeckt  und  dem  Gericht  überliefert,  man 
verwendet  sich  für  sie,  abei'  der  König  kann  einem  solchen 
Gräuel  gegenüber  keine  Gnade  walten  lassen,  Bruder  und 
Schwester  werden  hingerichtet. 

In  liosset's  (beschichte  hat  man  Ford  s  Quelle  vermutet,-"* 
es  ist  jedoch  längst  hervorgehoben  worden,  dass  Ford  in 
den  Einzelheiten  von  dem  Franzosen  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt 
abweicht.^  Immerhin  ist  es  durchaus  möglich,  dass  Ford 
Poss(jt*s  Büchlein  kannte:  vielleicht  wurde  er  auf  den  Ge- 


*  Cf.  oben  p.  1.')  Anm.  IJ. 

'  In  den  Drucken  von  101'»  und  10 10  soll  es  die  fünfte  Ge- 
sclii<*hte  sein. 

3  Cf.  Gitford-Dyco  1.  v.  p.  XXX. 

*  l)y('e\s  Bemcrkunfj  (I.e.)  triift  den  Nagel  nuf  den  Kopf :  Thoatfh 
Vtii'tl  lim II  prtilmitiy  Jnii'i  /'tttil  it,  fhin  tirr  tm  pnrticiihit'  i'f^imhUim'Cif 
Iniu'aii  It  (i/iff  fJir  p'mj.  Aucli  Swinbume  berührt  in  soinom  John  Ford 
«:^o\vidinoton  Aut'stitz  (Efisuys  un<l  Studios,  2nd  od.,  London  1876;  p.  276 ff.) 
die  (^ut'Uon frage :  77//  ,^(cr;/  n/  fii<ti'tifnn'  '/////  AnnaJuUa  inttf  prohahly 
h(t,<ii/  t/'l/nr  OH  /'ti'f  ///'  frti'//t'ii/t  ;    It    m-nj   fn  rJntps    ifd    hv    HHvarihctl    in 

>tn)H     Ifit  t'tff    i'f'iirf.'ufi    d/'  li/li,<   •ilt-r   Ihr   inOinui'   nf'  Ciut/iUi  'Itifi  littHih-flo 

•  •  • 

(ift'/li  Ihr  fit/c  iif  ün'i .■■/  i,i  l{ii.--.-t i'i!  Ili-t.  Triitf."  it  luifi  littlv  in  cvmmott) 
( p.  *J^Ji.  Moi  don  Italieiiorn  ist  mir  kriuo  outsprochende  Qesehiclite 
oriiiiiorlich.  Nouerdiiigs  Init  Woltl'  1.  o.  p.  s  f.  Kossof  8  und  Ford*» 
Ubort'inHtinniiungiMi  und  Vcrsolii«'d«;nheiton  vorgllolien  ,  in  gcnfigendeFi 
Ford's  Selbständigkeit   berttütigciider  Wt'iso. 
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danken,  Giovanni  die  Schwester  sclilicsslich  erstechen  zu 
lassen,  durch  eine  andere  Novelle  Rosset's  gebracht,^  welche 
ihm  diese  Katastrophe  bot^  —  vielleicht  stammt  der  von 
Ford  verwendete  Name  llichardetto  aus  Kosset's  Text.-^ 
Unbedingt  beweiskräftig  sind  diese  Verbindungs-Indizien 
freilich  keineswegs. 

Mit  einer  gewissen  tJmpörung  bemerken  wir,  dass 
Ford  für  dieses  durch  und  durch  ki-ankhafte  Werk  einige 
Anleihen  bei  Shakespeare  gemacht,  dass  er  es  gewagt 
hat,  durch  die  Umgebung  seines  verpesteten  Liebespaares 
an  "liomeo  and  Juliet"  zu  erinnern;  Putana,  die  Erzieherin 
und  Vertraute  der  Sünderin,  der  Frater  Bonaventura,  der 
\'ater  Florio,  Soranzo,  welchen  zu  heiraten  Ann.abella  ge- 
zwHingen  w^ird,  —  diese  Figuren  und  das  unselige  Paar 
selbst  berühren  uns  oft  wie  hässliche  Zerrbilder,  entstellte 
Kopien  der  Shakespeare'schen  Gestalten.  Auch  noch  andere 
Shakespeare-Dramen  können  Ford  für  Ausdruck  und  Situation 
einiges,  geliefert  haben.** 

Die  Hauptperson  der  tragischen  Nebenhandlung  ist  die 
Ehebrecherin  Hippolita,  die  Geliebte  des  Soranzo.  Von 
diesem  verlassen,  will  sie  ihn  töten,  doch  wird  der  ihrem 
Buhlen  bestinmite  Giftbecher  ihr  selbst  in  die  Hand  gespielt, 
durch  Vasques,  Soranzo's  intriganten  Diener,  der  die  meisten 


•  Wie  Wolff  p.  10  meint. 

^  Cf.  Hisf.  IX  der  Ausgabe  von  1019:  De  ht  cruautc  (f'rn  frcre 
cxtrcec  coNtrc  rne  i^iamr  soeur^  jiour  rnc  foHc  p(ti?ükm  d'amour. 

'  Rosset  sagt  von  dem  sündigen  Geschwister  paar:  //^•  ne  ra^-snm- 
hloioif  6'/  ptirftdcfcnic/it,  qae  iamfi/'t?  I<i  UnnfamaHtc  de  iWrioatc  nv  fut  tti 
iumhhthlv  n  son  fro'v  1i  ich  a  rdct  (p.  257).  Aus  Ariost  kann  Ford  den 
Namen  nicht  entlehnt  haben,  Rosset  hat  sich  geirrt:  Bradamante  ist 
Rinaldo's  Schwester. 

*  Eingehend  hat  Wolff  in  seiner  p.  174  Anm.  2citierten  Doctorschrift 
(p.  10  ff.)  die  Sliakespeare-Ähnlirhkeiten  dieses  Dramas  untersucht.  Im 
höchsten  Mafso  ist  er  dabei  in  den  Fehler  verfallen,  der  bei  derartigen 
Vergleicliungon  schwer  ganz  zu  vermeiden  ist  —  er  vergleicht  viel  zu 
mechanisch.  Nnnieiitlich  bei  der  Fixierung  der  wörtlichen  Anklänge  ist 
er  sehr  unglücklich,  verbindet  er  Stellen ,  die  absolut  nichts  mit  ein- 
ander zu  tun  haben  fvgl.  z.  B.  hcitvr  p.  12;  hohj  p.  13,  die  Hamlet- 
Stelle  p.  14  etc.  etc.).  Im  Übrigen  kann  ich  die  Korrektur  seiner 
Parallelen  getrost  dem  Üesclimack  eines  jeden  Lesers  überlassen. 
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Mordtluiteii  organisiert.  Auch  eine  komische  Figur  befindet 
sich  unter  dem  Personal  des  Dramas:  der  schwachsinnige 
Bergetto,  der  sich  auf  Betreiben  seines  Onkels  Donado  um 
Annabella  bewirbt,  ebenso  tölpelhaft  wie  sich  Abraham 
Slender  auf  Veranlassung  seines  Vetters  Shallow  um  Anne 
Page  bewirbt.*  Sehr  taktloser  Weise  lässt  der  Dramatiker 
diesen  harmlosen  Laft'en  ein  trauriges  Ende  nehmen,  aus 
Versehen  für  einen  anderen  eistechen.  Nähere  Quellen- 
Angaben  kann  ich  für  die  Nebenepisoden  nicht  liefern.- 

LOVEVS  SACRIFICE.» 

Man  sollte  meinen,  dass  Ford  in  dem  soeben  besprochenen 
Drama  den  tiefsten  Punktseiner  aesthetischen  und  sittlichen 
Irrfahrten  erreicht  haben  müsste.  Aber  die  weibliche  Haupt- 
gestalt dieser  Eifersuchts-Tragödie  ist  noch  viel  erbärmlicher 
als  die  k^idenschaftliche ,  ihrer  unsühnbaren  Sünde  sich 
schamlos  rühmende,  schliesslich  aber  doch  von  Keue  erfasste 
Annabella.  Tnd  die  Urteilslosigkeit,  die  Verschrobenheit 
des  Dramatikers  nuiss  uns  bid  der  Betrachtung  der  Herzogin 
Bianca  fast  noch  peinlicher  auffallen,  da  Ford  oiFenbar  der 
Meinung  war,  mit  dies(»m  Weibe  ein  Musterbild  der  Ehrbar- 
keit geschaffen  zu  haben. 

Bianca,  die  geliebte  Gattin  des  Herzogs  von  Pavia, 
Philippe  Caraifa,  wird  von  dem  Günstling  ihres  Gatten, 
Fernando,  mit  Liebesanträgen  verfolgt.  Wiederholt  weist 
sie  ihn  in  seine  Sdn-anken  zurück,  zuletzt  mit  den  schärfsten, 
kränkendsten  Worten :  Knon\  most  inncorthy  man  /  So  much 
we  hate  (he  haseness  of  thij  bist,  ylx,  wcre  none  living  of 
thii  se,v  hiit  thev,  We  hffd  much  ruthtr  jnostifufe  our  hjood  / 
To  some  enreno)u\l  serpotf  th<ni  admif  I  Thy  hestial  dalUance 
(II  '^,  p.   18)   —  lind  in  der  nächsten  Nacht  stiehlt  sie  sich 


'  cf.  Woitr  p.  u.i. 

^  über  oine  inodorno  Autt'ührun^  doH  Druinas  in  der  franiSsischen 
ÜberHotzuiit,'  des  Maurice  Mootcrlinok  v^l.  oiiie  Notiz  von  Jacques  du 
TiHct  in  der  ^Hcvuo  J^Nmio  (Hcvuo  i*ulitique  et  ]jitterairej%  Quatriöme 
Serie,  T«»ino  II,  N.  2()  (17.  Nov.   18<»4)  p.  (llH  ir. 

'  Cf.  UilVord-nyee  vol.  11  p.  1  11'.     Üedruekt  1633. 
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in  das  Schlafgemach  des  Fernando,  beteuert  ihm  ihre  grenzen- 
lose Liebe,  trägt  sie  selbst  sich  ihm  an  —  mit  der  Klausel: 

If  thou   dost  spoil   me  of  this  rohe  of  shawe Fll  kill 

myselff  (II  4,  p.  52).  Dann  wirft  sie  sich  ilim  wieder  an 
den  Hals,  und  da  der  verblüffte  Fernando  die  ihm  aufge- 
drungene KoUe  des  entsagenden  Liebhabers  acceptiert, 
wiederholt  sie  dieses  widerliche  Experiment,  diese  ver- 
klausulierte Prostitution,  bis  ein  Dolchstoss  des  Herzogs 
ihrem  Treiben  ein  Ende  macht. 

Das  —  wie  man  aus  Erbitterung  über  diese  Heuchlerin 
beinahe  sagen  möchte  -  Verdienst,  den  Argwohn  des 
phlegmatischen  Herzogs  geweckt  zu  haben,  kommt  seiner 
energischen  Schwester  Fiormonda  und  ihrem  Werkzeug, 
dem  intriganten  Secretär  des  Herzogs,  D'Avolos,  zu,  und 
diese  beiden  sind  es  auch,  die  dem  Herzog  Gelegenheit  ver- 
schaffen, das  Paar  in  einer  der  sonderbaren  Schäferstunden 
zu  überraschen.  Fiormonda's  Handlungsweise  ist  genügend 
motiviert,  sie  hat  dem  Fernando  vergeblich  die  deutlichsten 
Beweise  ihrer  Zuneigung  gegeben  und  ist,  verschmäht,  ganz 
von  dem  Gedanken  ihrer  Rache  beherrscht.  D'Avolos  hin- 
gegen spioniert  und  intriguiert  aus  Liebe  zur  Sache,  zum 
Vergnügen,  er  hat  dem  Jago  einige  Mätzchen  abgesehen, 
wie  man  denn  überhaupt  in  den  Eifersuchtsszenen  manchmal  an 
Othello  erinnert  wird.*  Den  das  wüste  Stück  bewegenden  Leiden- 
schaften, welche  der  Titel  des  Dramas  missbräuchlich  unter 
der  schönen  Bezeichnung  Liebe  zusammenfasst,  fallen  viele 
Opfer:  mitten  in  der  Haupthandlung  wird  der  Wüstling 
Ferentes  von  den  drei  Frauen,  die  er  verführt  hat,  erstochen, 
wieder  einmal  bei  Gelegenheit  eines  Maskentanzes  (HI  4) 
—  eine  groteske  Szene,  deren  Geschmacklosigkeit  die  zweck- 
lose Tötung  des  Berge tto  (vgl.  oben  p.  182)  noch  weit  über- 
trifft; die  Herzogin  wird  von  ihrem  Gatten  erstochen, 
Fernando  nimmt  Gift,  der  Herzog  tötet  sich  selbst  und  sein 
Nachfolger  lässt  D'Avolos  hinrichten.  Fiormonda  wird 
verbannt. 

«  Cf.  Gifford-Dyce  1.  o.  p.  ().").  Wolff  hat  (1.  c.  p.  25  ff.)  noch 
viele  andere  Shakespeare-Nachahmungen  angeführt,  die  mir  zum  grössten 
Teil  höchst  fraglich  sind. 
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Als  Quelle  bat  man  eine  italienische  Novelle  verniutot, 
mit  einer  ZuveisiclitliclikeitJ  die  ich  nicht  teilen  kann.  Es 
sind  ja  lauter  bekannte  Bühnen-Motive,  deren  Neuanordnung 
ich  übne  Bedenken  Ford's  eigener  Phantasie  zutrauen  würde. 

THK  FANCIES  CHASTE  UND  NOBLE.« 

Eine  hässliche  Mystiiication  des  Zuschauers  oder  Lesera, 
wieder  ein  Stück,  in  welchem  sich  der  Verfasser  in  an- 
deutungsreicher Lüsternheit  und  in  offenkundigster  Gemeinheit 
alles  gestattet,  und  am  Schlüsse  dieses  sehr  verwerflichen 
Spieles  tugendbaft  den  Beweis  liefert,  dass  die  ganze  Frivolität 
und  Obscönität  nur  ein  Scherz  w^ai*,  dass  der  Verfasser  von 
Anfang  an  ein  höchst  moralisches  Ziel  im  Auge  hatte. 

Octavio,  der  bereits  ziemlich  bejahrte*  Marquis  of  Sienna, 
lässt  in  der  Heimlicbkeit  seines  Palastes  drei  junge  Mädchen 
erzielien,  die  er  seine  Fanries  nennt.  Die  Duenna  dieser 
jungen  Damen  und  das  sie  umgebende  Gesindel  schwelgen 
in  Zoten  —  namentlich  die  Morosa  hat  ganz  die  Manieren 
und  die  Worte  einer  allen  Kupplerin  der  schlimmsten  Soi*te: 
wir  müssen  annehmen,  dass  Octavio,  als  er  diese  Hüterin 
wählte,  die  niediigsten  Beweggiiinde  hatte.  Ein  viertes 
Mädchen,  die  schöne  und  reine  (-astamela,  wird  von  ihrem 
Brudei-,  den  Octavio  aus  der  Not  gezogen  und  mit  einem 
einträglichen  Posten  bedacht  halte,  veranlasst,  sich  diesen 
Mädchen  anzuschliessen,  und  auch  in  diesem  Falle  scheint 
es  zweifellos,  dass  Castaujela  die  dem  Bruder  erwiesene 
(iunst  mit  ibrer  Kbre  zu  bezahlen  haben  würde.  Damit 
gab  sich  P'ord  zufrieden,  nacb  dieser  Aufrührung  der  un- 
i'einsten  Elemente  teilt  er  uns  mit.  dass  der  Pseudo-Ilareni 
des  Octavio  aus  den  Tr)chtein  seinei'  verstorbenen  Schwester 
bestand,  dass  Castanula  di(^  Octavio's  Neffen  bestimmte 
Ihaut   war. 

Viel    .uediem'iier,   als   diese   nur    auf  Sinnenkitzel   ab- 
ziehende hilrinue.  ist  das  Motiv  dei-  Nebenhandlung.     Eine 

'  (iifVnnl   vol.   1.  |).  XXXI V:    /  Intn    nn   flut'ht    thti    fthr  pivtj  /V 
'  CT.  (;ilV.,r(l-l)y(M'  vol.   II  p.  21?»  1!'.     (iodruckt  1038. 
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Frau,  die  von  ihrem  verlotterten  und  verscluildeten,  aber 
ihr  teueren  Gatten  an  einen  reichen  Aristokraten  verkauft 
wird  —  der  Gatte,  der  zu  spät  bereut,  zu  spät  die  ganze 
Grösse  seines  Verlustes  und  seiner  Schande  erkennt  —  ein 
in  Wahrheit  tragisches  Paar,  dessen  Schicksal  dem  Drama- 
tiker die  einzige  starke  Szene  dieses  schlechten  Werkes 
eingab :  die  Szene,  in  welcher  Flavia,  die  dem  Aristokraten 
vermählte  Frau,  ihren  ersten  Gatten  mit  Vorwürfen  tiber- 
häuft, aber  doch  darauf  bedacht  ist,  den  einst  und  noch 
geliebten   Mann   auf  bessere   Lebenswege  zu   leiten    (II   1, 

p.  249  ff.). 

Auch  für  dieses  Drama  ist  eine  italienische  Quelle 
vermutet  worden,^  und  auch  bei  diesem  Drama  bin  ich  selbst 
nicht  in  der  Lage,  diese  Annahme  zu  stützen.  In  seinem 
Prolog  zu  „The  Lover's  Melancholy"  hatte  Ford  seine 
Selbständigkeit  beteuert,  sich  aber  zugleich  zu  einigen  ge- 
lehrten, seinen  Studien  entlehnten  Imitationen  bekannt  — 
Angaben,  welche  die  Quellenkritik  'nur  bestätigen  konnte 
(vgl.  oben  p.  175).  Vor  den  „Fancies"  betont  er  seine 
absolute  Unabhängigkeit:  The  Fancies!  iliaVs  our  plaij: 
in  it  is  shown  /  Nothing  hut  tvhat  our  aiithor  knows  his  own  / 
Without  a  learned  theft  (p.  225).  Ich  glaube,  dass  er  auch 
hiermit  die  Wahrheit  gesagt  hat:  mir  scheint  das  Stück 
alle  Merkmale  eines  echten  Produktes  der  kranken  Phantasie 
Ford's  zu  haben. 

THE  LADY'S  TRIAL.« 

Massinger  hatte  in  seiner  Tragödie  „The  Fatal 
Dowry"  dem  jungen  Gatten  Charalois  den  rauhen,  aber 
durch  und  durch  rechtschaffenen  Komont  als  treu  ergebenen 
Freund  an  die  Seite  gestellt,  und  dieser  Freund  ist  es,  der 
zuerst  die  Schuld  der  Beaumelle  erkennt  und  den  Argwohn 

*  Gifford  vol.  I  p.  XXXIX:  The  ßthlc  in  ^o  j))-oh<iblf,  ivJnn  told 
of  (t  TmunKtlpitir  maiinijicüf  iJidt  L  cmi  tcurccly  (iroid  tlthik-'uui  Ford 
found  ifomc  Itint,  tiumvtltimj  ana/oi/cUi!  ta  hit^-  jdot,  tnmtnij  tJie  Itdlid?!  norelif 
of  tlnn>c  d(ii/i>: 

*  Cf.  Gifford-Dyce  vol.  III.  p.  1  ff.  Lic.  3.  Mai  1G38;  gedruckt 
1639. 
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des  Gatten  zu  wecken  suclit,  ohne  Erfolg.  Es  ist  nnir  höchst 
wahrscheinlich,  dass  diese  dramatisch  wirksame  Freu ndesrolle 
in  Ford's  Gedäclitnis  haften  blieb,  dass  sein  mürnscher 
Aurelioeine,  allerdings  wesentlich  vergröberte, Kopie Romont's 
ist.  Der  Genuese  Äuria,  der  liebende  und  geliebte  Gatte 
der  schonen  Spinella,  entschliesst  sich,  seiner  zerrütteten 
Voi-mögensvcrhältnisse  wegen,  im  Dienste  des  Grossherzogs 
von  Floienz  eine  Expedition  gegen  die  türkischen  Seeräuber 
zu  unternehnien.  Sein  Freund  Aurelio  wagt  es,  dem 
scheidenden  Gatten  von  den  Spinellen  drohenden  Versuchungen 
zu  sprechen,  und  wird  von  Auria  ebenso  energisch  zurück- 
g(^wiesen,  wie  Komont  von  dem  arglosen  Charalois.  Während 
der  Abwesenheit  Auria's  zeigt  es  sich  jedoch,  dass  Aurelio's 
Befürchtungen  keine  grundlosen  waren:  Adurni,  ein  vornehmer 
und  reicher  Jüngling,  verliebt  sich  in  die  einsame  Frau, 
lockt  sie  in  seinen  Palast,  belästigt  die  Erschrockene  mit 
seinen  Liebesschwüren  -  und  in  diesem  Augenblick  dringt 
Aurelio  ins  Gemach,  Adurni  und  Spinella  mit  Schmähungen 
überhäufend.  Auch  dem  als  Sieger  heimkehrenden  Auria 
stellt  er  sie  als  schuldig  hin.  Der  fünfte  Akt  bringt  eine 
Veisammlung  der  Hauptpersonen,  eine  Verhandlung  über 
Spinella  s  Schuld  otler  Unschuld,  wie  in  Massinger's  Tragödie 
Meaumelle  vor  das  Familiongei'icht  gestellt  wird.  Der  Aus- 
gang ist  ein  ganz  verschiedener :  Heaunuille  wird  zum  Tode 
verurteilt,  Spinella  glänzend  gerechtfertigt. 

Meiner  Ansicht  nach  ist  Ford's  Schauspiel  nur  ein 
lleflex  dvv  Massiuger'schen  Tragödie,  eine  Umformung,  in 
der  die  verräterischen  tragischen  Elemente  wohlweislich 
vermieden  sind.  Von  den  Hauptgestalten  entsprechen  sich 
äusserlidi  betrachtet:  rhiiralois>Auria;  Beaumelle>Spinella; 
lioniont  ^Aurelio;  Novalb-Adurni.  Die  verworfene  Beaunielle 
und  dit^  reine,  zarte  S]>inena  sind  so  grundverschiedene  Ge- 
stalten, dass  uns  die  Ähnlichkeit  des  iManes  auf  den  ersten 
Blick  enti^'elit,  bis  dvv  sich  in  Hvn  Vordergrund  drängende 
Fi'eund  uns  auf  die  m.  K.  richtige^  Spur  bringt.  Nicholas 
liowe  war  somit  nicht  der  erste.  <h'r  sich  durch  Massinger's 
wirkungsvolle  Tra.undit^  zur  Nachbildung  angeregt  fühlte. 

Die    Figuren    der    wert-,    aber    auch    ziendich   harni- 
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losen  Nebenhandlungen  wird  Ford  gewiss  selbst  geformt 
haben ;  sie  zeichnen  sich  übrigens  keineswegs  durch  Originalität 
aus.  Namentlich  sein  grossmäuliger,  bettelhafter  Spanier 
Guzmann  konnte  auf  der  englischen  Bühne  auf  eine  statt- 
liche Ahnenreihe  zurückblicken. 

THE  CHRONICLE  HISTORY  OF  PERKIN  WARBECK.« 

Out  of  (he  darkness  of  a  former  age,  —  enlighiened 
hy  a  late  both  learned  und  an  honoiirahle  pen^  Ihave 
endeavoiired  to  personale  a  great  attempt,  and  in  it  a  great 
danger,  beginnt  Ford  seine  Widmung  an  William  Cavendish.^ 
Dass  diese  gelehrte  und  ehrenwerte  Feder  in  der  Hand  des 
1G26  verstorbenen  Lord  Bacon  gelegen  hatte,  ist  zweifellos: 
Bacon  hat  in  seiner  1622  veröffentlichten  „History  of  the 
Ueign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh"  einen  genauen  Bericht 
von  dem  abenteuerlichen  Unternehmen  des  Perkin  Warbeck 
gegeben,  und  Ford  hat  sich  dieser  Erzählung  Bacon's  oft 
wörtlich   angeschlossen.'^     Das   sind  längst  bekannte  That- 

»  Cf.  GiflFord-Dyce  vol.  II  p.  109  S.     Gedruckt  1634. 

*  Cf.  ib.  1.  c.  p.  111. 

'  Cf.  ib.  pnssim.  Gifford  hfttte  bereits  so  viele  Parallel-Steilen  aus 
Bacon  angeführt,  dass  dem  Verfasser  einer  kürzlich  publicierten  Hallenser 
Doctorschrift  —  „Das  Verhältnis  von  Ford's  Perkin  Warbeck  zu  ßacon^s 
Henry  VII"  von  Victor  Gehler  —  in  dieser  Hinsicht  wenig  zu  thun 
übrig  blieb.  Um  so  mehr  wäre  es  seine  Pflicht  gewesen,  nach  der 
Feststellung  der  zwischen  Ford  und  Bacon  bestehenden  Verschieden- 
heiten auch  die  Berichte  anderer  Chronisten  zum  Vergleich  heranzu- 
ziehen. Der  Gedanke,  dass  Ford  nebenbei  auch  noch  aus  anderen 
Quellen  geschöpft  haben  könnte,  scheint  ihm  jedoch  gar  nicht  ge- 
kommen zu  sein.  Noch  unangenehmer  ist ,  dass  Gehler  wiederholt 
einige  der  ästhetisch-kritischen  Bemerkungen  Gifford's  übersetzt  hat, 
ohne  diese  Stellen  als  Entlehnungen  kenntlich  zu  machen,  vgl.  z.  B. 
MitstrengerConsequenz  Gifford:    It  icomil  he  ii/ijumt  to 

hat  der  Dichter  den  Charakter  the  authur  to  overlook  the  stri- 

Perkin's  durch   das    ganze  Stück  ^'i^f'J  consiiftency   ivith  ivhich 

durchgeführt.  Mitkeinemein-  he  1ms  marked  [Verhins'i?]   ch  (t- 

zigen    Gedanken,    keinem  racter.     Wluitcver  mi<jlit  he  ttis 

einzigen    Worte     lässt     er  oicn  opinion  ofthis  person'spreten- 

ihn  irgend    welchen  Zweifel   an  t'iouif,  he  lias  nerer  ifiiffered 

seiner    Identität   mit    dem  him     to     hetray     Iti  a     id  en  - 

Herzog  von  York  ver-  •  t it  ij  witit  the  I>  uke  of  York 
raten.     Perkin    hält    keine  in  a  si mjlc   thouyht   or  ex- 
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siiclion:  zu  oröitc^rn  bloil)t  nur  noch  die  Frage,  ob  Ford 
neben  Bacon's  Schiift  noch  andere  (iuelh»nwerke  benutzt  hat. 
Die  auffälligste  Abweichung  von  Bacon,  welche  der 
historisclie  Teil  des  Dramas  zeigt,  ist  der  überraschende 
Kntscliluss  des  Scbottenkönigs,  James  IV,  den  Streit  mit 
dcni  Engländern  in  eigener  Person  durch  einen  Zweikampf 
nn't  dem  englischen  General,  dem  JJai'l  of  Surrey,  zur  Ent- 
scheidung zu  bringen.  Er  sendet  Marchruont  als  Herold  in 
das  englische  Lager  })ei  Ayton,  mit  der  Herausforderung 
und  Bedingungen,  welche  der  Earl  nicht  amiehmen  kann 
—  das  Intiu^mezzo  hat  keine  Folgen.  Man  hat  deshalb 
freie  Erfindung  des  I.)ramatik(?rs  angenommen  \  ohne  die 
zahlreich(?n  anderen  Chronisten ^  zu  bei'ücksichtigcn,  welche 
sich  mein-  oder  minder  eingehend  über  diesen  gefähr- 
lichen Prätendenten  geäussert  haben.  Von  diesen  älteren 
BeiMchterstaitern  habe  ich  Sto\ve  und  Speed  ohne  Nutzen 
verglichen,  b(M  Iloliuslied  hingegen  eine  ausführliche  Dar- 
stellung der  bei  Bacon  fehlenden  Episode  von  der  Heraus- 
forderung gefunden  ^  eine  Erzählung,  deren  Wortlaut 
wir  wiederholt  in  Ford's  Versen  wiedererkennen.  Gleich- 
wohl   ist   nicht    Ilolinsbed    als    der   unmittelbare   Gewährs- 

Monolofje,    keine    Seiten-  p  r^i^ff  ion.  Pirkin        hmt 

ffOöprHclie,     die    ihn   als    lie-  n  o     {><i  /  i  /  m/ 1'  itit ,     hv     tfitle- 

trüj^er  erscln-inen  lassen  könnten  ,vyM'<  <?// (  i^,     1o    vompromisv    hh 

(p.  2S  f.).  jH/h.'ir  UiiffrfnfHi?  (1.  c.  p.  217j. 

I)ei*arti<^e  rntorlassun<;8sün(Ien  müssen  auch  in  einer  Erstlingsarbeit 
^crü';^t  wer«ltMi. 

'  Cf.  Oifford  1.  r.  p.  177:  Thr  mih/r  hhittriitn  tfatfuf  nuthhtfj  of  ihr 
ni'ini  h'/.-^/'/n^t--  c/  //mV  .<•<■////,  trh/'f'h  mn.^f,  I  In  Tun  ^  hc  plact'fi  vniirvhj  to 
tJn   am, mit  t,/  f/n   /unf.     Tiehler  pp.   \\),  'Mi  bringt  nichts  Nenos. 

*  (T.  Iian«;haine  ]).  ÜlM.  Kr  nennt  am*h  einige  Autoren  ilie  für  Ford 
nicht  aU  (iowalirsniänncr  in  HctvjK.Oit  kommen  können,  während  er  Bacon 
v('r«;cssen    hat.     Seine    Li'^to    lautet:     S»     (\tj'lon  /.'/^    roHiorv    Vhyil, 

llnidn'fs^ot'l,   S/>fiiI,     Siinr,   ,<ii>i„innt     /f/^     I)((     C/niHH,     MurtljHf     Ihlk'vr, 

(fii',,i.<hir</'y  lllyti.nj  "/■  l'fri:!/!  Wurlnrh,  etc.  Vielleicht  ist  Tax  ton  ver- 
s<'liricl)en  oder  verdruekt  für  Orarton  oder  Uaoon.  Sir  Riehard  Baker's 
<.i(»srhichts\verk  er><'hien  «^rst  .lalire  nach  Ford's  Dranm:  wer  mit  Sal- 
nionet  <if<»meint  ist,  \v(ms8  ich   ni<'ht. 

-'  Vi.  Ilolinshed's  (-iironicles  of  iiii^land,  Scotland,  und  Ireland. 
In  <;  voIh.:  Y(d.  IM  (London   180S)  p.  T)!!)  f. 
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mann  Ford*s  anzusehen ,  sondern  eine  aus  den  verschie- 
denen Chroniken  compilierte  Monograpliie  über  Warbeck, 
die  1618  veröffentlichte  „True  and  Wonderful  History  of 
Warbeck"  des  um  1624  verstorbenen  Thomas  Gainsford.^ 
Dieser  gelehrt  aufgeputzten,  mit  vielen  Citaten  aus  den 
lateinischen  und  griechischen  Dichtern  und  vielen  Gleich- 
nissen geschmückten  Erzählung  verdankt  Ford  ebensoviel, 
wenn  nicht  mehr,  als  dem  bisher  als  seine  einzige  Quelle 
betrachteten  Geschichtswerke  Bacon's :  an  vielen  Stellen  hat 
er  sich  damit  begnügt,  den  Text  Gainsford's  in  gebundene 
Rede  umzusetzen.  Vergleichen  wir  zuerst  die  Szene,  die 
uns  zu  dieser  Erkenntnis  verhelfen  hat,  die  Episode  der 
Herausforderung.  Die  Bühnenweisungen  des  Dramas  lauten : 
The  Encjlish  camp  near  Ayton.  Enter  Marchmont  and 
another  iti  heraläs^  coats. 


Marohmont.  7'o  thee  /  Great 
E  a  r  l  of  S  u  r  r  c  i/ ,  in  a  siuf/Ie 
ßtjlit  /  He  offers  fiis  oicu  roijal 
pcriioti ;  fdirlt/  /  Pro}W8in(j  tliese 
conti itions  only,  that  j  If  Vic- 
tor y  concUuie  onr  ma6iet''s  rif/hf,  / 
T/ie  €(U'l  ifhall  delirir  for  hin  ran- 
itom  I  T/ie  toten  of  Benvick  to 
h im  y  w  ith  t  h  c  fi s Ji  (/ a  r  t h  s i  / 
If  Surrcy  i<}uill  prvvailj  the 
k in g  iv i LI  pa }/  /  A  t/i  o  usand 
pounffii  down  prvacnt  for  his 
fncdom  .  .  . 

Surrey  ....  lle  ra  tdi>j  the 
Knf/liish  yincral  retarn^  /  A  acn- 
aihle  devot ion  from  hin  heart,  j 
llis  rtry  soul,  to  this  Ufifeliow'd 
ynice:  j  For  let  tfie  kiny  knoic, 
ye)ttlc  /lera/df,  tni/y,  /  IIoiv  his 
deacent  from  hi^  y  r  e  ci  t  throne^ 
to  honour  /  A  atnenyer  suhjrct 
u'ith  mo  hiyli  a  title  /  Af  his  com- 
jHer  itKirms,  hath  con^jucr'd  more  j 


Gainsfurd:  By  ivay  of  oste7i- 
tdtion,  [the  kiny  of  Scotts]  sent 
M  <i  r c h  m o  u  n t  a n  d  a n othe r 
h eruld to the ear l of  S u  r rey 
with  a  kind  of  deßancCy  and 
chal/enye  either  to  encounter  with 
him  army  to  anny,  or  hody  to  hody; 
c  0  ii  d  it  io  n  ci  II  y ,  t  h  a  t  if  the 
r  icto r y  feil  to  his  majesty,  the 
eurl  sh  0  u  Id  d  eli  v  e  r  and  sur- 
render for  h i s  r a n s o m  the 
t  o  w  n  of  Be  r  w  i  c  k  w  i  t  h  t  h  c 
fi s h  y  a  r  t h  s  of  the  same;  if  the 
earl  ayain  were  victor^  the  kiny 
w  ould  pay  one-thousan  d 
po und  sterl i )i y  fo r  h  i s  re- 
demption.  The  noble  yeneral  tcel- 
eomed  tliese  herald Sj  and  like 
a  cournyeous,  yet  understandiny 
captaiuj  quickly  answered  all  the 
points  of  their  commission  ;  ßrst, 
he  iras  ready  to  ahide  the  hattle 
in  tJte  pUiin  Jield  ....  Secondly, 


*  Neugedruckt  in  .,A  Selection  from  the  Harleian  Miscellany  of 
Tracts,  which  principally  regard  the  English  History",  London  1793, 
p.  58ff. ;  vgl.  The  Harleian  Miscellany,  12  vols,  London  1810,  vol.  XI 
p.  372  tf. 
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he    thouff/it     himavlf    much     ho- 
uourcfi ,   ihai  ao  uohle  n  prino" 
atnl  // reat  a khuj,  icould  voiwßnffi/e 
to  dcscvml  to  ifo  low  a  (l et  free   of 
content  ton  f  an  a  pricate  ffuel  tritfi 
hnuy    for    ich  ich    he    trouid    .  .  ^ 
adtiny  his  l oi/ti it  1/  to  his  prinee 
ufiifc^  pcrfvnn   all    yood    offica, 
U'hich  belonr/rfl  to   thv  stvcvt   con- 
tract    of  a  pcrpetual    amittj  ,  ,  . 
hei  wem   them,      Thirrfli/,  for  the 
to icn  of  Li e r  w  ick ,  it  iv an  höh e 
uf  h  iiff  hat  the  hintj  hi^  nunftrf'tf, 
irhich  he  woiild   not  no   much    lUf 
conjicture  ujfon  ivithout  hin  coturent 
and  adcicCy  aat   he    hiniself  nwflif 
ire/l  jiuhje    in  the  affairtf   of 
princciSf    xohat  iraa   to  he  done. 
Fonrthlij^    he    thoujfht     hilf    oh^m 
life  H'orth  all  the    towtuf    of  the 
World j  and  so  woald  yladli/    ha- 
zard  himself  .  .  .   only    he   de- 
itirrd  p  a  r  d  o  n  for  a  little  r  «  in  - 
l/lorif,     thatf     if    he    conquered 
Ihr    /./;///,   Ar    woald    relea^e    him 
fnely;    if   the    kintj     rtinqaifhed 
hfiHf  he  W(Hild  cither  t/ield  him  hif 
lifvy   or   pay    such  a  trihiite    nnd 
ctimjutt  ncy  f     as    in    htfittinif    the 
bfitte  and  det/ree  of  an    earl  .  .  . 
Ji'tf  it  i>lunild  veemf  thcife  affrontii 
Wi re    mere  fl o u rivhes    (1.    c. 
p.  88).» 

Wie  König  lloiiiricli  von  Sir  Robert  Cliflford  hört,  dass 
ein  Mium,  den  er  zn  seinen  (Jetrenesten  reclinete,  dass  Sir 
Williiini  Stanl(»y  IV'ikin  Warbec.k,  seinen  geföhrlichstcn 
Ft'ind,  mit,  IJat  und  That.  iinteistülzt  habe,  spricht  er  seinen 
Selinu'rz  über  diesen  Verrat  im  Drama  in  einer  empfindungs- 


Than  any  iiword  ciuild  do;  for 
which  --  niy  Ivyalty  /  lie- 
tpfcfed  -  /  will  m  rrc  A/V  rir- 
(itetf  ei'er  /  In  ail  hiimility:  hat 
li e r  w i c h ,  may,  j  I ^•  n  one  oj 
in  ine  to  part  with  ;  in  äff  a  ins 
I  Of  princem  sid/jecttf  cannot 
traffw  riyhts  I  Inhennt  to  the 
crown.  My  I  ife  is  mine,  '  That 
1  dare  frerly  h  a  r  a  r  d ;  (uvl  — 
witJt  jnirdoti  I  To  aome  unhrih'd 
ra  in  ifl ory  -■  if  his  nmjcifty  / 
Shall  tai-'fe  a  chanye  of  fate,  hin 
lihirty  I  Sha/I  med  na  artielat. 
If  I  fall,  Jalliny  /  Xo  hracel; , 
I  refer  me  to  his pleasare  j  Witliodt 
conditiim  .  .  .  Durhinn  .  .  .  Sir^ 
yoH  Jind  /  By  thise  yay  flon- 
ri{<heif  hitw  irearird  frarail 
Indines  ttt  williny  res!  ( A(;t  IV 
8C.   1,  p.   177  ff.). 


*  Gain^^t'onl  hat  im  diosir  und  mancher  anderen  Stelle  Ilolin- 
Nhcd^rt  Text  stark  benutzt,  doch  hat  er  Ford  immerhin  eine  wichtige 
Kinzellieir,  die  HoAtimmuni;  de>  eventuell  vum  Künif^  su  zahlenden 
Tiüso-^elds,  {geboten,  die  bei  llulinshed  fohlt.  Vgl.  Holinshed*!  Chro- 
nicb'M  1.  0. 
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reichen ,  oft  gerühmten  ^  Rede  aus.  Bacon  erwähnt  die 
schmerzliche  Überraschung  des  Königs,  ohne  diesen  selbst 
redend  einzuführen,  Gainsford  hingegen  lässt  den  König 
sprechen  und  Bruchstücke  dieser  wortreichen  Klage  finden 
wir  in  Ford*s  Versen  wieder: 

K.  Hen.  Sir  William   Stanley !  Gainsford:    At   last   fthe  k'in<f] 

Who'^    Sir    William     Stanley!    j  huri?i    out^     W/tat,     my     hobom 

M  y  c  //  <t  m  h  e  r  l  a  i  n ,  myco  u  n  -  //•  /  e  n  d  ?      M  y      co  u  n  ^  e  1 1  or? 

se/lor,   t  he   love^  I  The  plea-  My  chamherla  in?  .  .  .  What, 

ifurc  of  my  CO  urt ,  m y  boso  m  -  Sir  William  Stanley  !  He  ha(J  the 

friend^        The   charye    and  yorernmint   of  my   chamher^    the 

the  contr al me nt  ofmy  per-  charye    and    comptrolment 

b'on,    I    The    keys   and  ^eerets  of     all     that      are       next     my 

of  my  t  reas  it  r  y ,  /  The  all  of  per  so  n,    the    lov  e   and  farour 

all  1  am  (I  3,  p.  135).  of  ottr    court,   and    the    rery 

keys   of   our    treasury  (1.  c. 

p.  75  f.). 

Es  begreift  sich,  dass  die  Verwendung  der  Gainsford- 
schen  Fassung  der  Historie,  in  welcher  die  Personen  selbst 
oft  redend  eingeführt  sind,  für  den  Dramatiker  wesentlich 
bequemer  war,  als  die  Bearbeitung  des  Bacon'schen  Textes, 
der  zumeist  nur  ganz  kurze  Referate  über  den  Inhalt  der 
Gespräche  bietet.  Wir  wollen  noch  eine  drastische  Probe 
der  Ford'schen  Methode  geben,  seine  Reproduktion  der  Klage 
Perkin  Waibeck's  über  die  von  James  IV.  befohlene  Ver- 
wüstung des  englischen  Grenzlandes.  Bacon  berichtet,  wie 
gewöhnlich,  in  indirekter  Rede,  bei  Gainsford  hören  wir  das 
Gespräch  Perkin's  mit  dem  Könige: 

K.  James.      Furaye    fhrouyh  Gainsford:    fTirh'nJ  ewclaimed 

the  country  .  .  .  of  himfelf:  Of  ureteh  and  hard- 

Warbeck.    (),    air    .  .  .    l    am  hearted     man    that    I    am,    thus 

most  miferahle  .  .  .  I   had   nevrr  remor^elestf  to  fo  ra  ye  my  natire 

fonyht    I    The     truth     of    mine  country,   and   to  ptirchase   my 

i  n  h  e  r  it  a  )i  ce    irith    rapes   /    (\f  inheritanee  wit)i  i<uch  effuaion 

icomen    or    if  Infant s   mur-  of   hlood    .  .  .    For    now    I    see, 

d e  r'  d  ^  v  ir  </  i  n  s  I  1)  eß  o  w e r ' d ,  hefore  thitf  hinfineub'  can  he  hrouyiit 

old     men      butcher'd ,     duellinyit  to  any  yood  pai^s,  houifrs  mnat  he 

fir'd^    I    My    Innd     depopu-  firedjCountriesdvpopulatedf 

l  a  t  ed ,   and   m y   p  e  op  I e  /  . \f-  w a  m  c  n  ra vii<hed,    v  i  r y  ins  d e- 

flicted      tcith     a     h  i  nyd  om''  a  fh/ured,    infanta    mlain,    the 


*  Cf.  Wfird  II  304:  the  admirahle  paatfaye. 
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(1  e  V  a  iffnt  i  o  n  :  /  S/ioir  nutre 
rvmit rtic ^  (irvtii  kimi^  or  I 
^  h  (f  l  i  n  c  r  V  r  /  K  ii '/  u  r  v  to  iicc 
iiuc/i  hnrttc  with  ilry  vycit  .  .  . 

K.  Ja.  y(Hi  foul  yonr  pitty^  / 
/*  /  (I  i  ('  II  l  </  H  ^•  I  y  c  tt  r  rfu/  of  <ni 
iulmcf    I    A/iofJur    mtifi     j>ob\^(tt- 

Dalyell.     77/r  /./////   /V   nmjry. 

('rawford.  Aii'1  thi  juiifioHUtv 
ihth   I   FjjJ\miiiutviy  (hticnt. 

Wurheck.  77/r  r ./' y>  e  r  I  r  ii  c  r  / 
In  fornui'  triiilf,  ."//•,  hoth  uf 
nihic  (nrn  j  (h'  oUh  r  prinm? 
Viiiit  (f'ff  iif  t  he  i  r  t  lir  <t  n  (■  i>  ^ 
Ilfivr  t!o  (i  c  7  it  (i  in  t  r  (/  »H'  hotr 
m  i  *s  f  r  y  /  li<  d  r  t?  I  it  t(  f  c  o/ 
f r i (' n  (i ii  <»)'  of'  reif  ff,  f  Vlnit 
/  diu  fdfily  .s" '/  h  m  i  f  to  tin^tr  .' 
L o  IC V .V /  njnuiof' ( I II  4,  p.  1 74  f. j. 


ayed  m  u  rtherftf,  the  tj<tOfii 
rifii'ily  it7i(l  the  whole  K'iMi/(foni 
ituhjrct  to  fJerasttition  .  .  . 
Thvrcfore,  yrcat  kinff,  I  rf 
qucft  yOH  from  he  nee  f ort  h^  <fo 
uot  afflict  mtf  people,  nur 
(h'form  tiiy  voiiniry ,  in  ^itch  tt 
himi'nVihlv  and  r  e  mor^eleitis 
manncr:  fot\  douhih^nt,  I  tfhuU 
n  c r  V r  (  n  d u  r  r  it  ttifh  a  pat' 
crrihfc  soal  ....  Sunly,  reptird 
the  k'imf  of  iyrottt  half  ti  m  tj  ry  ,  . . 
Mrthih'.it  yonr  care  is  ntthr 
r  i d i c u  louif  fhan  euperffttouif, 
tii  br  th  ntt  d  o  l  eil  t  for  a  not  her 
mn n'if  ptnitsvtiifi ous  .  .  •  Ahuf! 
rrjdird  the  [trince  .  .  .  we  atul  yoH 
hoth hacc  hui  wovful experiencf 
of  mnny  yrent  prhtcva  (hpored 
/nm  ihiir  throfies,  dftd  hfl 
fric n  d liüitf  »uvconrleits,  and  qniie 
d r iftit  n  tc  of  reli ef  in  the 
Imndn  of  Ihdr  encmie«;  and, 
thrrcjtirv,  Uif  miatchiefttiid  tn  iVf  ry 
nrr  of  my  old  tt  r  7  ntt  in  t  ii  ttce , 
t^n  um  I  not  now  unprvpttred  tn 
tntirtnin  thr  mime,  hut  muift 
ftnhmit  to  the  otlttmity ,  and 
(ftfrnti  the  fijipoinfmt'tit  of  the 
liiifhci^'l  (iod.ctnictrnlny  my  low  est 
dtjtition  (p.  H3J.» 


*  liiieuirs  knappor  Bericht  ist  iiihnltlich  identisch,  im  Ausdruck 
jj^anz  vorsohiedcii :  If  is  fold,  fhnf  l\rh'in  ....  ivhin  he  »<ttr  the  Scidtitih 
f<ll  fit  n'ii^ti  flu-  ramifry,  nnnv  to  thr  hiny  in  n  imst^ionittv  mannvr^  makintj 
yrrnt  l(tnnnt(ttion^  n/id  (h^lral^  Unit  thnt  miy/it  nid  he  the  manner  oj 
niii/riny  thr  n'nr ;  l\tr  thnt  m»  mnrn  n'nü  fo  dtar  ttt  hitf  mind ^  an  thut 
In  ihfiiud  tu  piirrhu.-^t  it  n'ifh  //n  h'oddttnd  ndn  tf  hiit  i'ountry,  \Vhe.re- 
i'nto  tili  hiioi  (in.^iririd  Im'/  in  .^fiiuf^  fhnf  hr  dtnihtfd  mui'h  hc  Wtt^  ntre' 
fiii  /(*/■  fliiit  thnt  n-ifc:  fin/fi  (jf  In'.--,  ond  find  lii  fhonld  he  too  üOod  u  iffetnird 
for  ///V  ntinni,  to  firi  flu  rn,i„tr,i  (,,  hi.^-  nff  (cf.  Moral  lind  Tf ist.  WorlcB 
of  L.  ii.,  witii  an  Intioti.  i*t<'.  by  .lorti'pl»  Dovey,  [.ondon  18.')7;  p.  418). 
I>on  bri  Gainst'ord  iji.d  i'ord  rolii^tMiden  Spoit  dos  Königs,  dasa  Rieh  ja 
in  doin  cni^lisc.lu'n  Land  nocli  koino  Iland  für  ilin  (Pcrkin)  gerührt 
iiabü,  und  Pi'rkin'»  demütigo  Antwort  hat  Bacon  nicht. 


^    I9r^    -^ 

Noch  an  zahllosen  anderen  Stellen  des  Dramas  lässt 
sich  neben  Bacon's  Text  und  in  weit  ausgedehnterem  Mafse 
der  Wortlaut  der  Gainsford'sclien  Geschichte  in  Ford's  Versen 
wiedererkennen.  Da  aber  die  Auswahl  im  Ganzen  glück- 
lich getroffen  ist,  da  der  Dichter  die  Wortfülle  des  Prosaikers 
verständig  gemindert  hat,  so  werden  wir  ihm  sein  Verfahren 
gewiss  nicht  zum  Vorwurf  machen,  um  so  weniger,  als  es  ja 
zu  allen  Zeit^m  bei  beeilten  Dramatikern  beliebt  war:  von 
Shakespeare,  der  z.  B.  die  Prosa  des  englischen  Plutarch 
oft  mit  engem  Anschluss  an  den  Wortlaut  in  herrliche  Verse 
verwandelt  hat,  bis  zu  dem  jungen  Southey,  der  mit  glühendem 
Kopfe,  so  schnell  er  nur  immer  konnte  —  wie  er  uns  selbst 
gesagt  hat  ^  —  die  Prosa  der  zeitgenössischen  Zeitungen 
in  Blankverse  umsetzte,  damit  der  Act,  welchen  er  für  das 
mit  Coleridge  und  Lovell  gemeinsam  zu  componierende  Drama 
über  den  Fall  des  Robespierre  versprochen  hatte,  rechtzeitig 
fertig  würde.  Quellenangaben  waren  bei  den  Dramatikern 
jener  Zeit  wenig  üblich,  übrigens  hat  Ford  in  seinem  Prologe 
auf  die  heimischen  Chronisten  im  allgemeinen  als  seine  Ge- 
währsmänner hingewiesen :  He  shows  a  history  coucICd  in  a 
play  ....  Not  forc/d  frotn  Italy,  from  France y  from  Spain,  / 
Btä  chronicled  at  ho  nie  (I.  c.  p.  115). 

Überblicken  wir  nun  zum  Schluss  die  von  Bacon  und 
Gaiusford  unabhängigen  Bestandteile  des  Dramas,  so  ergiebt 
sich  uns  das  erfreuliclie  Resultat,  dass  auch  durch  die  Er- 
kenntnis der  zweiten,  stark  benützten  Quelle  das  llaupt- 
verdienst  Ford's  nicht  geschmälert  worden  ist.  Nach  wie 
vor  muss  anerkannt  werden,  dass  die  drei  fesselndsten 
Charaktere  des  Dramas  seine  Schöpfung  sind:  Lady  Katherine 
Gordon,  die,  mit  der  Zustimmung  ihres  Herzens,  aber  zum 
grossen  Kummer  ihres  den  Betrug  ahnenden  Vaters,  des 
Earl  of  Huntley,  von  James  IV.  dem  Perkin  Warbeck  ver- 
mählt wird,  fand  er  bei  Bacon  nur  mit  wenigen  Worten, 
bei  Gainsford  etwas  ausführlicher,  aber  ohne  Charakter- 
vertiefung erwähnt;  ihr  Vater  ist  in  den  Historien  nur  ge- 


*  Cf.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey  ed.  by  Charles 
Cuthbert  Southey;  vol.  I  (London  1850)  p.  217. 
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iiannt;  den  sie  hoifnungslos  liebenden  Lord  Dalyell,  der,  ein 
Vorgänger  Brackcnbiiigs,  auch  der  einen  andern  liebenden 
Goliobton  in  ihrem  Unglück  treu  zur  Seite  bleibt,  scheint 
Kord  ganz  selbständig  eingeführt  zu  haben.  Die  schönen, 
die  historische  Action  erwärmenden  Szenen,  in  ivelchen  sich 
(bis  Scliicksal  dieser  Gestalten  abspielt,'  und  das  spärlich 
verwendete  die  Lachlust  reizende  Beiwerk,  welches  die 
karikierten  Spiessgesellen  Warbeck's  liefern,*  zeigen  Ford 
im  ])athetischen  und  komischen  Stile  von  seiner  besten  Seite. 


TFIE  SUNS  DARLING,  A  MORAL  MASQUE.* 

Ein  allegorisches  Drama  von  der  Art  der  alten,  den 
menschlichen  Lebenslauf  darstellenden  Moralitäten :  der 
Liebling  der  Soinie,  Haybiight,  ist  den  Versuchungen  gegen- 
über ebenso  schwacli,  zeigt  einen  ebenso  schwankenden 
Charakter  wie  Humanuni  Genus  in  „The  Castle  of  Perse- 
verance"  und  der  Titelheld  der  Moralität  „Mankynde''. 
Als  Vertreter  des  in  den  alten  Spielen  von  verschiedenen 
allegorischen  Gestalten  und  besonders  von  den  7  Todsünden 
und  dem  Teufel  Tytivillus  repräsentierten  bösen  Prinzips 
iTscheinen  neben  dem  Sonnenliebling  Lady  Ilumonr  und  der 
Schelm  Follj/, 

Haybright  durchwandert  die  zum  Teil  schön  geschilderten 
Gebiete  dei*  vier  Jahreszeiten,  schwelgt  im  Genüsse,  der 
ihm  jedoch  immer  schnell  wieder  in  Überdruss  verw^andelt 
wird  durch  die  Einflüsterungen  der  ihm  von  Folly  zugeführten 
Lady  Humour,  der  Verkörperung  seiner  Unbeständigkeit. 
nEin  Wanderleben  ohne  Ifast  und  Hub,  Ein  Haschen  nach 
des  Lebens  Kränzen,  Dem  golden  stets  die  Fernen  glänzen, 
Und  Überdruss  die  schönste  Nähe  blasst**  —  bis  im  Lande 
des  Winters    die  Sonne    selbst   ihrem    Wantou   Darling  zu 

»  V^'l.  A('t  I  8c.  2;  II  l  p.  i:i7  f.;  IT  :{  p.  148/151;  III  2  p.  161/4, 

HJ7  ff.:  lY  W  p.  ISS  ff.:  V  :{  p.  211/14. 

«  Vffl.  hoHoiulors  II  :{  p.  ir»;j  ff. 

«  Writton  hy  John  Ford  und  Tlio.   Dokker,  cf.  Qifford-Dyoe  Tol.  HI 
p.   101  ff.    \ao.  W    Mäiv.  ir)24:  godruckt   Um7,  vifl.  Fieay  I  232. 
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verkünden   hat:    Thy  sands  are  number^d,  and  thy  glass  of 
frailty  I  Here  runs  out  to  the  last  (V  1,  p.  168). 

Dass  die  Verfasser  den  viel  Schönes  bietenden  Masken- 
spielen Ben  Jonson's  manche  poetische  Anregung  ver- 
danken, ist  wohl  möglich;^  für  den  überaus  einfachen  Plan 
ihrer  Allegorie  aber  hatten  sie  gewiss  keine  fremde  Hülfe 
nötig. 

THE  WITCH  OF  EDMONTON.« 

Dieses  bürgerliche  Trauerspiel  zerfällt,  von  den  für 
sich  bestehenden  komischen  Szenen  abgesehen,  in  zwei 
tragische  Handlungen,  die  sich  nur  an  einer  Stelle,  und  da 
noch  obendrein  in  ganz  überflüssiger  Weise  berühren.  Frank 
Thorney  hat  sich  hinter  dem  Rücken  und  ohne  Wissen  seines 
Vaters  mit  der  Haushälterin  eines  Landedelmannes  ver- 
heiratet, lässt  sich  jedoch  durch  die  Furcht  vor  seinem  Vater 
bestimmen,  noch  eine  zweite  Frau  zu  nehmen,  die  Tochter 
eines  wohlhabenden  Farmers.  Der  charakterlose  und  feige 
Mensch  ermordet  diese  ihm  aufgenötigte  zweite  Gattin,  wird 
entdeckt  und  hingerichtet.  Vielleicht  beruht  auch  dieser 
Teil  der  Handlung  auf  der  Wirklichkeit,  vielleicht  haben 
die  Dramatiker  aus  den  Berichten  über  einen  zeitgenössischen 
Bigamie- Prozess  geschöpft.  Jeder  derartige  berühmte  Fall 
rief  ja  damals  Flugschriften  und  Balladen  hervor,  welche 
hinwieder  manches  volkstümliche  Drama  erzeugten.  Und 
dass  unsere  Dramatiker  nicht  verschmähten  aus  solchen 
Quellen  zu  schöpfen,  beweist  uns  eben  ihre  Dramatisierung 
der  Geschichte  der  Hexe  von  Edmonton. 


*  Gifford  1.  c.  p.  106:  The  aufhörs  are  mainly  indehted  to  Jonson. 
Many  hitits  are  taken  front  some  of  his  ^Masques  at  Court\  and  the 
character  of  the  Lady  Humour  ts  farmcd  from  the  elaborate  description 
of  this  quality  in  ^Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  [im  Vorspiel].  Eine 
wörtliche  Entlehnung  aus  dem  Epilog  dieses  Stuckes  hat  Gifford  p.  161 
angemerkt. 

*  A  known  True  Story,  Composed  into  a  Tragi-Comedy  by  divers 
well-csteemed  Poets,  William  Rowley,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Ford  etc., 
cf.  Gifford-Dyce  vol.  III  p.  171  ff.  Fleay  I  231  setzt  die  Entstehung 
des  Stückes  in  den  Sommer  1621,  gedruckt  1658. 
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Wie  sich  Frank  von  Susan,  seiner  zweiten  Gattin, 
verabschiedet,  schon  mit  der  festen  Absicht,  nicht  mehr  zu 
ihr  zurückzukehren,  streift  ihn  ein  schwarzer  Hund  und  bei 
dieser  Berührung  ei  wacht  in  seiner  Seele  der  Mordgedanko. 
Der  schwarze  Hund  ist  der  Teufel,  der  mit  Mother  Sawyer, 
der  Hexe  von  Edmonton,  verbündete  höllische  Geist.  Die 
Frauen  der  Thorney-Gruppe,  Frank's  Gattinnen,  die  liebliche, 
herzensgute  Susan  und  die  ihre  lockere  Lebensführung 
ernstlich  bereuende  Winnifrede,  sind  liebenswürdige,  fesselnde 
Erscheinungen :  nicht  minder  gelungen,  wenn  auch  mit  ganz 
anderer  Pinselführung  hergestellt,  ist  das  Bild  des  unglück- 
lichen alten  Weibes,  welches  von  der  Dummheit  und  Bosheit 
der  Nachbarn  zu  einem  Bunde  mit  dem  Teufel  und  somit 
in  den  Tod  getrieben  wird.  Mother  Sawyer  ist  eine  historische 
Persönlichkeit  von  einer  für  sie  selbst  sehr  traurigen  Be- 
rühmtheit, sie  wurde  am  19.  April  1621  als  Hexe  gehängt,^ 
in  London.  Vor  kurzem  ist  auch  die  Flugschrift  wieder- 
gefunden worden,  welche  den  Dramatikern  das  Material 
dieses  Hexenprozesses  geliefert  hat:  The  wonderftiU  discorerie 
of  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  a  witch,  lote  of  Edmonton^  her  conviction 
and  condemnation  a7id  death.  Toijether  wlth  the  relatiofi  of  ihe 
Divch  accesses  to  her,  and  their  Conference  fogefher.  Wriiten 
hy  Henry  Goodcole,  Minister  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
her  continnal  Visit  er  in  the  Gaole  of  Newyate.  Puhlished  hy 
Anthorlty.  London  1621!^  Der  Bericht  des  Geistlichen  über 
sein  Verhör  der  Hexe,  die  Antworten,  in  welchen  das  arme 
gemarterte  Weib  sich  zu  einem  intimen  Verkehr  mit  dem 
sie  in  Hundegestalt  besuchenden  Teufel  bekennt,  sind  von 
den  Dramatikern,  wie  üblich,  an  vielen  Stellen  wörtlich 
verwertet  worden.*^ 

Die  für  das  lachlustige  Publikum  bestimmten,  possen- 
haften Intermezzi,  in  welchen  der  Teufel  zuerst  einen  jungen 


*  She^m  ithortly   lo  hv  JniN(/t(f,  sagt   dor   Teufelshund  V  1,  p.  260. 
'  Neugedruokt   von   A.   II.  HfuUon),   dorn   Herausgeber   der   von 

uns    benutzten    Neuauflage    der   (Hfford-Dyco'sohen    Ausgabe   vol.  I,   p. 
LXXXI  ff.    Gifford  und  l)y(^e  kannten  das  Paniplilet  nur  dem  Titel  nach. 

•  Cf.  liuUen's  Note  vol.  1  p.  VI  f.     Die  von  ihm  gegebenen  Boi- 
spiel«»  lioRson  sich,  wie  er  selbst  bemerkt,  leicht  vermehren. 
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Bauern,  Cuddy  Banks,  foppt,  schliesslich  aber  von  diesem 
verabschiedet  wird  mit  dem  guten  Rat :  Were  U  not  possible 
for  thee  to  become  an  honest  dog  yet?  (V  1,  p.  262),  sind 
wohl  eigenes  Gewächs. 


Beim  Rückblick  auf  die  Quellenverhältnisse  der  Ford- 
sehen  Dramen  fällt  uns  in  erster  Linie  auf,  dass  Ford,  nach 
den  bisherigen  Ergebnissen  der  Forschung  zu  urteilen,  die 
Pläne  seiner  Dramen  häufiger  als  die  meisten  der  damaligen 
Dramaturgen  selbständig  entworfen  zu  haben  scheint;  ferner, 
dass  wir  bei  der  Feststellung  der  mit  voller  Sicherheit  zu 
bestimmenden  Gewährsmänner,  von  seinen  nebensächlichen 
Entlehnungen  aus  den  Lateinern  abgesehen,  nie  über  die 
Grenze  der  englischen  Literatur  geführt  wurden.  Weder 
italienisches  noch  spanisches  Material  vermochten  wir  bei 
ihm  zu  erkennen ;  in  dem  französischen  Schrifttum  hat  er 
möglicherweise  die  Anregung  zu  seinem  Incest-Drama  ge- 
funden. 

Am  stärksten  kommt  bei  ihm  der  Einfluss  der  älteren 
englischen  Dramatiker  zur  Geltung.  Marlowe  gegenüber 
schlägt  auch  er  den  üblichen  patronisierenden  und  persi- 
Hierendon  Ton  an,  auch  er  liebt  es,  seinen  komischen 
Gestalten  Citate,  geflügelte  Worte  aus  den  Werken  des 
grossen  Bahnbrechers  in  den  Mund  zu  legen. ^     An  Lyly,- 


*  In  ^Love's  Sacrifice**  sagt  der  alte  Geck  Mauruocio:  Thua  do 
ire  march  to  honour'if  luivcn  of  hliss  /  To  riefe  hi  triumph  throiujh  Perse- 
[HtUiil  (II  2,  p.  34,  vgl.  Dyce's  Anm.).  Folh/s  Bemerkung:  /  sweat  Uke 
u  jKimpcnd  fuflc  of  Ab'ia  (Sun*s  Darling  III  2,  p.  138)  kann  freilich 
auch  von  Dekkor  inspiriert  sein.  Ohne  parodistische  Absicht  ist  Tanibur- 
lainc  in  Ford's  Prosaschrift  „Honour  Triumphant"  erwähnt:  Tambur- 
laiue^  f/te  t^raurf/c  of  dod  and  savdf/cbi  moiiater  of  hin  timc^  nvver  made 
a  ifi(iut//it(  r  lipon  untj  of  ///V  ront/urred  captircb-  hut  the  principaleat  hv 
crt  r  b'rnt  as  flarei!  1o  his  quem  Zenocrate^  inlcndinfj  thatj  as  t>'/ir  was  the 
ddtij  wJw  infuiied  i<tretnith  info  ///V  arm^,,  i'o  t^he  aJiould  hr  the  irhole  tflonj 
nf  his  triumph  (of.  Gitford-Dyce  vol.  III  p.  35B  f.). 

^  An  Lyly  werden  wir  nur  in  den  beiden  von  Ford  in  Gemein- 
schuft mit  anderen  verfassten  Dramen  erinnert,  in  ^The  ^^un's  Darling" 
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Kyd,^  Murston,^  Ben  Jonson^  werden  wir  nur  selten  und 
flüchtig  erinnert,  um  so  häufiger  aber  an  Shakespeare: 
Ausdruck,  Charakterentwickelung,  Handlung  verraten  uns 
oft,  wie  tief  Ford  die  Sliakespeare'schen  Dramen  auf  sich 
hatte  wirken  lassen.  Von  den  nach  Shakespeare  blühenden 
Dramatikern  haben  Beaumont  und  Fletcher  ihm  hin 
und  wieder  als  Vorbild  gedient,  und  m.  E.  in  noch  höherem 
Grade  Massing  er,  zu  dem  Ford  auch  persönlich  in  näheren 
Beziehungen  gestanden  zu  haben  scheint.  Zwei  Dramen 
des  älteren  Meisters  hat  er  mit  bewundernden  Veiten  be- 
gleitet.* 

Bemerkenswert  ist,  dass  Ford  sich  den  Puritanern 
gegenüber  einer  vorsichtigen  Zurückhaltung  befleissigte;  er 
hat  es  unterlassen,  die  mächtige  Partei,  welche  an  seiner 
Stoffwahl    wiederholt  mit   Recht  Anstoss  &:enomnien   haben 


( IT  1,  p.  120)  durch  dns  Narlitignlleiilicd,  ein  Plagiat  aus  Lyly^s  , Alezander 
and  Campaspe''  (cf.  Gilford*«  Anin.),  und  in  „The  Witch  of  Edmonton*' 
durch  die  Schmähungen  dos  alten  Hanks,  welcher  die  Namen  iweier 
Titclheldinnen  alter  Komödien  der  Hexe  gegenüber  als  Schimpfnamen 
gebraucht:  MothiV  /iumht/^  T-«}'!}'*«  alte  Wahrsagerin,  und  StilPs  un- 
schuldige (iamnur  Gurion  (JV   1,  pp.  244,  246). 

*  Vgl.  oben  p.  178  Anm.  2.  Hieroninio^s  so  oft  parodierte  Verse: 
Ot'ijvis!  HO  ct/i'if  etc.  (vgl.  oben  p.  171  Anm.  2)  haben  yielleicht  eine 
b(>sonder8  unglückliche  Strophe  eines  Jugendgedichtes  unseres  Drama- 
tikers veranlasst,  cf.  Üifl'ord-Dyce  vol.  I  p.  LXVIT  f. 

^  Vgl.  oben  p.  17s.  Dass  der  Verfasser  der  Rede  des  Hundes 
in  .,The  Witcrh  of  K."  V  1,  p.  261  f.  (if  hittt  hnn  fiofic  —  place}  an  die 
von  Qitlbrd  erwähnte  Episode  der  MarHton^schon  „Sophonisba*^  gedaeht 
hat,  ist  wolil  möglich:  a  Jim-  //o/  /^ow/w</ //rr/7  erscheint  jedoch  mit  der- 
sidben  Mission  auch  in  Marlowo's  „Doctor  Faustus*"  I  5,  und  in  Flet«?her's 
und  Massingers  ^Prophetess**  111  .'3  sendet  Delphia  zur  Hestrafung  des 
Cn;ta-Üetianus  a  ßuv  m/n'-dcvi/. 

•  Vgl.  oben  p.  19."). 

'  „The  Roman  Ac'tor*'  (wo  er  Massinger  vertraut  mit  Freund 
anrrdet:  Jn  t/iiti  hrfottrü  Ujfr,  f  r  i  v  mi  ^  'tiif  thif  ffhnj  /  Thut  fwrv  ißiou 
Jntt?f  oHtiIvttr  ihr  Iiomun  Moru)  und  „The  Great  Duke  of  Florence*". 
Kine  Lii^hlingsphrase  Massinger's,  den  diuitivv  Superlative,  (wie  Kellner 
in  den  ^Ilist.  Ontlines  of  E.  Svntax'*  vi  162  diese  Ausdrucksweise  be- 
zciclinct):  77/r  mun  <>/'  //;/■;<,  welchi*  Formel  in  Boyle's  Sammlung  der 
Massinger'schen  Parallel-Steilen  fünfmal  ersrheint  (cf.  ESt.  IX  pp.  214, 
22r>,  227,  221),  2:{(»)  diese  Phrase  verwendet  Ford  aber  doch  einmal 
perHitlirriMid,  in  einer   komisr'hen   Szene    von  "The    Lady^s   Trial*'  IE  2« 
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muss,  auch  noch  durch  Spott  zu  erbittern.'  Überhaupt  lässt 
sich  in  seinen  Dramen  keine  warme  Teihiahme  an  den  grossen 
Fragen,  an  den  Problemen  seiner  Zeit  erkennen  —  er  ist 
beherrscht  von  den  Eingebungen  seiner  Phantasie,  die  nur 
zu  oft  krankhafte  Gebilde  entstehen  lässt.  Für  die  Reize 
der  Natur  hat  er  kein  Verständnis,-  kein  herzerfreuender 
Sonnenstrahl  liegt  auf  seinem  literarischen  Lebenswerk  — 
treffend  hat  ihn  Swinburne  gekennzeichnet  als  den  Dichter : 
fchose  hand  with  high  funereal  art  /  Caroed  night  ^  and 
chiselled  shadow? 


p.  34:  NoWf  tnuce  fate  /  Onlaina  that  one  of  ttco  must  he  the  man,  /  The 
m  a  n  of  men  which   tnust   enjoy  ahne  /  Love^s  darling ,   Amoretta  .  . 

*  In  der  Widmung  von  „Love's  Sacrifice**  deutet  er  die  Feind- 
schaft der  Puritaner  gegen  die  dramatische  Poesie  an:  The  contempt 
thrown  mt  istiafies  of  t/n's  hind  hy  such  as  dotc  on  their  own  tsinyularity 
hdth  ahnost  no  outfaced  Invention  and  pro^crihed  judyment,  that  it  h 
morc  aa/e,  more  wise,  to  he  suspectedly  sUent  ihan  modestly  conßdent  of 
opinion  herein  (cf.  vol.  II  p.  4,  und  GifFord^s  Anm.).  In  dem  mit  Dekker 
verfassten  aUegorischen  Spiel  „The  Sun'a  Darling"  finden  sich  zwei 
unHchmeichelhafte  Anspielungen  auf  die  Puritaner,  eine  offenkundige, 
volkstümliche,  die  wohl  Dekker  beigesteuert  haben  wird  (mad  cw  the 
puritan  that  aold  his  conscicnce  for  a  maypoley  sagt  Fall y  IV  1,  p.  149), 
und  eine  verstecktere,  den  Loyalitätsmangel  der  Frommen  tadelnde,  in 
der  Rede  des  Winters:  A  most  fair  pretence  /  To  found  rehellion  upon 
contccience  etc.  (V  1,  p.  159,  cf.  Ward  II  306). 

*  Giffürd*8  Ansicht,  dass  die  ylimpaea  of  rural  nature  in  „The 
Sun's  Darling"  von  Dekker  herrühren  (vol.  III  p.  128),  ist  auch  die 
meinige.  Dekker  ist  gerade  das,  was  Ford  nicht  ist  —  ein  sonniger 
Mensch. 

*  In  dem  Sonnet:  John  Ford^  cf.  'Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and  othcr 
Poems',  London  1882,  p.  284. 
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Aelian's  Werk  wurde  von  Abraham  Fleming  in's  Englische 
übersetzt  und  1576  veröffentlicht,  unter  dem  Titel:  "^A 
Registre  of  Hystories",  eine  Übersetzung,  welche  in  unseren 
Tagen  eine  gewisse  Berühmtheit  erlangt  hat,  weil  es  nicht 
unmöglich  ist,  dass  Hamlet's  vielbesprochener,  mit  Waffen 
zu  bekämpfender  sea  of  troubles  aus  ihr  stammte 

Robert  Greene,  M.  A.  von  Cambridge  und  Oxford, 
kann  diese  Geschichte  sehr  wohl  im  griechischen  Urtext 
oder  in  einer  lateinischen  Übersetzung  gelesen  haben :  jeden- 
falls hat  er  das  Schicksal  der  Rhodope  novellistisch  ver- 
wertet, und  zwar  vermutlich  im  Anschluss  an  Aelian's 
Bericht.  Auch  Greene  nennt  den  König  Psamnetichus 
und  nur  eine  Örtlichkeit,  die  Residenzstadt  Memphis. 

In  Greene's  1585  gedruckter  Prosaschrift  „Planeto- 
machia;  or  the  first  parte  of  the  generali  Opposition  of  the 
seuen  Planets"  ^  erzählt  zuerst  Venus  eine  blutige  Geschichte, 
um  Saturn's  verderblichen  Einfluss  auf  die  Menschen  zu  be- 
leuchten. Saturn  rächt  sich  durch  eine  nicht  minder  tragische 
Geschichte,  welche  beweisen  soll:  that  there  commeth  more 
härme  by  disordinate  und  lawlesse  Venus,  then  by  [hm]  (p.  100), 
und  diese  Erzählung:  Saturnes  Tragedie  (p.  104  ff.)  basiert 
auf  Aelian's  Bericht.  Das  Bad  der  Rhodope,  den  von  dem 
Adler  geraubten  und  dem  Könige  überbrachten  Schuh, 
die  Begierde  des  Königs  und  die  Erhöhung  der  Buhlerin 
zur  Königin  finden  wir  auch  bei  Greene  —  nur  ist  bei  ihm 
die  erotische  Färbung  eine  viel  intensivere:  der  alte  König 
wird  beim  ersten  Blick  auf  den  Schuh  von  einer  heftigen 
Leidenschaft  für  die  unbekannte  Besitzerin  erfasst.  Um 
den  Bericht  seines  Gewährsmannes  erweitern  zu  können 
und  um  sich  neue  Verwickelungen  und  damit  eine  längere 
Geschichte  zu  ermöglichen,  führte  Greene  eine  von  ihm  frei 
erfundene  dritte  Hauptperson  ein:  Philarkes,  den  Sohn  des 


»  Cf.  Furnivairs  Artikel :  The  End  of  HamUVs  „Sea  of  Trouble" 
Academy  No.  890,  vom  25.  Mai  1889,  p.  360.  Auf  Aelian  hatte  übrigens 
schon  Ingleby  hingewiesen,  cf.  Furnes8\s  Var.  Ed.  vol.  III  p.  209. 

'  Cf.  Life  und  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Robert 
Greene.  In  12  vols.  Ed.  by  AI.  B.  Grosart  (The  Huth  Library),  London 
1881;83;  vol.  V  p.  1  ff. 
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Psamneticliiis.  Dieser  l^rinz  empfindet  es  als  die  schwerste 
Kränkung,  eine  Dirnij  an  der  Stelle  seiner  verstorbenen 
Mutter  zu  sehen,  er  tliut  sein  Möglichstes,  den  König  iim- 
zustinunen  —  vergebens.  Aber  die  gekrönte  Rhodope  wird 
von  Venus  bald  mit  neuer  Begierde  erfüllt,  sie  verliebt  sich 
in  ihren  Stiefsohn  und  auch  Fhilarkes  unterliegt  der  Ver- 
suchung, die  ihr  X'erhängnis  wird :  der  alte  König  überrascht 
und  tötet  das  schuldige  Paar. 

In  dieser  Greene*schen  Fassung  fesselte  die  Geschichte 
der  IJhodope  die  Aufmerksamkeit  des  unbekannten  Ver- 
fassers des  Dramas  **The  Costlie  Wboro**.  Er  hat  die  zur 
Quelle  zurückführende  S])ur  möglichst  und  in  der  That  so 
gut  verwischt,  dass  sie  bis  jetzt  nicht  entdeckt  wurde: 
seine  Buhlerin  Valentia  ist  eine  Venetianerin,  und  sie  treibt 
ihr  Unwesen  in  einem  Lande,  welches  den  damaligen  Eng- 
ländern als  der  geeignetste  Boden  für  die  wildeste  Romantik 
erschien,  in  Deutschland.  Zweimal  werden  wir  jedoch  direkt 
an  das  Urbild  der  Valentia  erinnert,  indem  sie  von  ihrem 
Feinde  Uodophe  gi'scholten  wird  (111  1,  p.  2()2;  IV  2,  p.  277). 
Im  (xanzen  hat  der  Anonymus  Greene's  Geschichte  frei  he- 
aibeitet,  inmierhin  lässt  sich  hin  und  wieder  auch  der  Wort- 
laut Greene's  in  seinen  Versen  erkennen. 

Der  Duke  uf  Sa,vüiiit\  welcher  aus  seinem  Lande  in  die 
ihm  duivh  Erbschaft,  durch  den  Tod  seines  Brudere,  des 
Frzbischofs,  zugefallene,  am  IJhein  gelegene  Stadt  Meath 
(i.  V.  Mainz)  gekommen  ist,  sii'ht  in  der  Hand  seines  Sohnes 
Fredi'rick  einen  schöngeformten,  reich  gestickten  Handschuh. 
Der  l*rinz  hat  diesen  Handschuh  auf  der  Strasse  gefunden, 
sein  Vater  fühlt  bei  dessen  Anblick  sofort  a  wondrous 
Ifasfiion  und  nimmt  ihn  an  sich  (1  2,  p.  242  f.). 

Psaiiiiietichus  vorsinkt  in  Schwor-  Dor  ]Tcrzo|^  versinkt  in  Schwer- 

iiuit    aus    Solinsuoht    nach     ilor  in iit,  vergeblich  bomQht  sich  soine 

unbokannton  Jiositzorin    dos  gul-  Uin<,^obuiijj  ihn  zu  erheitorn,  ver- 

doiion    Sohiihs,     in     oineni    Mu-  ^eblich     beteuert     sein      Bruder 

nnh)ic     klajjt     er:      l*iiiwti'on  Alfrid:     Ucns    nunc    hut    ifladly 

t'tll    In    I  (t  II I     irifh     ///V     Mnr/th  fnn/iif   i'iidijnv   hh/t   Ufv  I   To   doe 

pi et  •{  i'i- :  iiH  (iffirtloti  i'-iti^trii'tnift ,  ijok    fi/niiturt\   tfo   please    yoH    to 

tia  hv  ifti.<  ln)th  hiiimtil  'in'1  pittinI  rnmnianii  {\\  1,  p.  248).  In  einem 

////•  ilniitiuii  in   i"frJ/  ii   c{.H{''t,-\<i  Monoluj^e     klagt     der     Uersog: 
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rif/nidlion    tluit   did    love    an 

Ivory  Nimph 
Had    an     Idea     to    delight    his 

sc  nee ; 
The  youth  that  doted  on  Minerva's 

picture 
Had  aome  contenhnent  for  his  eye; 
But  love,  or  rather    an   infenuill 

hayye  .... 
Hath    given    ine    ttothinr/    hat    a 

irißing  glove  (ib.)« 


Image.  A  Scmitors  sonne  in  Borne 
loaed  extreeinly  the  laor y  pic- 
ture 0/  Vesta  ....  But  a  shoe 
0/  golde  is  the  only  thing  that 
hewitcheth  tny  mind  ....  Tush 
rsamneticliusj  it  is  7iot  the  shoe 
.  .  .  it  is  the  Idia  0/ her  person 
...  (1.  c.  p.  109).  Vergeblich 
bemüht  sich  sein  Sohn  ihn  zu 
erheitern,  beteuernd:  that  if  his 
life  might  bee  a  nieanes  to  appease 
his  heavye  passions ,  hee  would 
most  willingly  free  him  froin  those 
perplexed  sorrowes  (p.  116). 

Musik  ertönt :  The  heaufeous  and  the  famous  Curtezan,  / 
Admird  Valentia  zieht  vorüber  mit  der  Schaar  ihrer  Ver- 
ehrer, welchen  sie  ein  Fest  giebt  —  auch  bei  Greene  ist 
lUiodope  bei  ihrem  ersten  Auftreten  von  einer  Schaar  ihrer 
Anbeter  umgeben,  mit  welchen  sie  sich  auf  dem  Lande  ver- 
gnügen will  (p.  105).  Prinz  Frederick  teilt  seinem  Vater 
mit,  dass  er  an  Valentia's  Hand  den  anderen  Handschuh 
gesehen  habe,  nachdem  er  vorher  bemerkt  hat:  'Twere  good 
for  Meath  /  She  were  unpviviledyd  and  sent  to  Venice  (1.  c. 
p.  250)  —  ähnlich  wie  Greene's  Prinz  Philarkes  seinem 
Vater  erklärte:  that  [he]  shonld  get  more  honour  hy  exiiing 
such  an  in/anious  strumpet,  not  onely  from  Meniphis,  bat  out 
of  al  the  conßnes  of  Egypt  (p.  127  f.).  Auch  das  erste 
Zusammentreffen  des  Herzogs  mit  der  Buhlerin  ist  von  dem 
Dramatiker  in  genauem  Anschluss  an  die  Novelle  in  Szene 
gesetzt : 

Psamnctichus  zieht  seinen 
Kammerdiener  Zorastes  in's  Ver- 
trauen :  Rec  aduised  the  hing  to 
faine  him  seife  sicke,  and  to  giue 
a  speciall  Charge,  that  none,  no 
not  his  sonne  Philarkes^  should 
trouhle  hym  .  .  .  This  done,  hee 
willed  I*s<imnetichus  to  disguise 
hym  se/fe  in  the  attire  of  one  of 
his  Gent  lernen  .  .  .  Ha  ring  made 
thus  an  vnfittc  Metamor pliosis  of 
him     seife f    ,   .    hee    ...    iventc 


Duke :    Jjcnd   me   your   habit    in 

exchunge  of  mine, 
For  I  must  walk  the   Ciiie  for  a 

purpose  .... 
In  any  ciisv,  watch  at   the  privie 

Chamber. 
If  any  ash  for  nie  sag  I  am  not 

well, 
And  though    it   be   my  sonne,    let 

him  not  enter 

(IT   1,  p.  251). 
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Valentin.     IIv  tf/mii   hure  libcfiit 

tu  tutet'  ifirtihfht. 
Hut  Jirtft  ittricfi  the  Chamber  tcitli 

pirfumett  .  .  . 
Mi/iteff  ütifficieHtly  iloe   ah  ine   in 

jnna  (ü  2,  p.  254). 

Duke.     Mvrv.   then   immortall,   0 

iHorv  thi'H  ilicinvj 
That  ifuch  pvrfection,  tfhould  turne 

(Unicnhinv  .  .  . 
Moh'riinttf  hviitvn ,    why  from   tn» 

^tn  rtc  n  faci' 
Ilarr  1/ou  rjrrmpt  thv.  tfiinti  adurn- 

imj  ifracv  (ib.  p.  255  f.), 

Duke.      Shv    nmst    he    mmlc    m*/ 

Dutcfn'if,  thrrc  it  ffova 

(1.  c.  p.  256). 


afruiifhl  to  ihr  hout^r  of  Hhottopv 
(p.   120). 

Der  neue  (iant  findot  im  Hause 
(lor  Rhodope  frcuiKilielmte  Auf- 
nahme: Attyrituj  her  trI/r  ivith 
mo^'t  cvstitf  icirc/if^  umt  pirj'uminij 
Jttr  lioHsv  with  moift  ifinvf  otlttitrdf 
{?hc  in/it  f'or  htm  rppv  hatttrii/ 
(p.  12 IJ.  * 

Prianinetielius  Hehwunkt  zwi- 
s<'.hi?n  Hewunderuiiff  und  Ver- 
Hchtunj^:  Sni/ti/  tinrv  wan  nothituj 
in  hl  r^  hrr  minth'  rjTcptvrf^  but 
ihiit  if'di'  t'iiii/itfar,  htc  ej'clmjnud 
itf/m'/ii-t  fhr  Gwlft,  tJitit  t(t  (hitj)ytjhtf 
inttnrvj  hinl  phtmi  fttcJiv  hrlliithr 
i'omUtiuHif  in  tttich  ii  hrii"rfi/{/ 
n'nttnrv  (p.  121)  -  beschllesst 
aber  dnv\\  »ie  zu  heiraten:  fiho- 
ifiijn'  if  iCorthij  tu  hr  n  <^mrnrj 
find   l  i>'itj/  .  .  .  ;<hi'  fhttfhr  ((  (Jun  m- 

(p.  I2:i). 

Wiü  Psainnoticlius,  beruft  der  Herzog  sein  Parlament, 
vor  welclies  er  Valentin  bescheiden  lässt;  wie  Hhodope,  wird 
Valentia  durch  diese  ('itation  sehr  ersclireckt: 

Constantine.      Whcn    I  ffitrr    the 

vlinriii\ 
A    {imhh n    fiarv^   hy   palvnvifih\ 

ints  (tiitpfiii*(f 
Ipofl    hrr   t'iniii    vhct'kv   ,    .    . 

Ai-i    if   thinfr    itnmmonit    ivtre   an 

nthu  ß'tutric 
Auif  h(f(f   aonw   mif/hty    crime   tu 

rhnrj/r  hw  irith  .  .  . 
Shr  füll  (ircntsv  hrr   avl/e   without 

iicntiii  ry, 
Ati'l    in    th<    tirrour   of  a    sottlr 

jH  rpffj't 
<\'i/tt   t"(t^   ^thv    Ihike    intenii»  fo 

fniff  mtj  tfvoth 
(\int>,-  I  fini  uotfff  fuT    a   Conen- 

ttim    .  .  . 
An)erto.     Co nfi »cate   afl    her 

//  0  n  (t  {t  K  n  to  t  h  V.  Crown, 
(III   1,  p.  260  f.). 


Thi  tnts-t-tiiji  iritit  nn  ifi)i'/t(  r 
i/f/i'/irn/  (o  Hh'n/'tjn  hnf  n  if/di- 
k'iifi  t'ctiri  itn.-'in  >fi  if  u'  Inf 
inf/nti^-,  (/o''hfinifr  ^//n  Infi  mm- 
mitttil  t^onir  hni/n</'(.<  t'iictr  H'hirJt 
th,<tr>tiil  ifntth :  or  //■'  hnuiui^t mhi 
icif.^  It  nnnmon  CKrtinKtn,  fhr  Kinij 
nhiuit  to  r  c  n  f'ii>' r  ii  I  r  h  i  r  if  o o  ^/^ 
fo   thr   Croir,,    (  p.    1 1' 1). 
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Die  Parlamentsmitglieder  äussern  verschiedene  Mei- 
nungen über  diese  Vorladung  der  Curtisane,  Valentia  er- 
scheint und  kniet  vor  dem  Herzog  nieder,  die  Versammlung 
bewundert  ihre  Schönheit  und  beklagt  ihre  Verworfenheit, 
der  Herzog  verkündet  seinen  Entschluss,  die  Buhlerin  zu 
heiraten,  allgemeines  Entsetzen,  welches  den  heftigsten 
Ausdruck  findet  in  dem  Protest  seines  Sohnes,  des  Erb- 
prinzen: 


Philat'kvs  .  .  .  inraged  with 
irrath  and  cho/frr,  cou/de  scarcc 
kuvpc  Ins  hamleü  from  preunithig 
/u'a  fiitliers  miserie,  hy  the  violent 
(i eilt h  of  such  a  rile  str u m pet 
(p.   127)' 


Frederick.  FriendHf  üraw  your 
suuit'dSf  first  Ulrike  the  str  u  m  - 
pet  (ieatf  (ib.  p.  2G5). 


Der  Herzog  vermählt  sich  gleichwohl  mit  der  Dirne  —  alles 
in  freier,  aber  stofflich  genauer  Bearbeitung  der  Greene'schen 
Novelle. 

Nach  der  Heirat  des  Herzogs  entfernt  sich  der  Drama- 
tiker von  seiner  Quelle.  Prinz  Frederick  ergreift  die  Waff'en 
gegen  seinen  Vater,  es  gelingt  ihm ,  sich  der  Valentia  zu 
bemächtigen:  auf  den  Knieen  beschwört  ihn  der  Herzog, 
die  geliebte  Gattin  zu  schonen,  und  erinnert  ihn  daran,  dass 
er,  Frederick,  zuerst  seine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  Valentia 
gelenkt  habe:  Remember  one  f/iing,  I  diel  never  lore  /  Till 
thoUj  my  Fredericke,  hroughtst  that  fatall  Glove.  /  Thai  and 
the  Owners  name  thoti  didst  descnj;  /  Onely  for  that  raiise^ 
lef  not  wy  love  dt/e  (IV  1,  p.  273).  Frederick  lässt  sich  er- 
weichen, giebt  Valentia  frei  —  und  wird  selbst  auf  den 
Hat  Montano's,  eines  Verwandten  der  Valentia,  und  mit 
ihrer  Billigung,  überfallen,  gefangen  genommen  und  einge- 
kerkert (IV  1  und  2  p.  273  ff.).  Der  Herzog  unterzeichnet 
das  Todesurteil  seines  Sohnes  und  händigt  das  Dokument 
seiner  Gattin  aus,  zu  beliebiger  Verwendung  (IV  2,  p.  277). 
Valentia  sucht  den  Prinzen  in  seinem  Kerker  auf  und  in 
dieser  Kerkerszene,  einem  der  wirkungsvollsten  Auftritte  des 
ganzen  Dramas  (IV  3),  nähert  sich  der  Anonymus  seiner 
Quelle  zum  letzten  Male.  Wie  die  in  Philarkes  verliebte 
Rhodope  Greene's  den  Prinzen  mit  ihren  buhlerischen  Künsten 
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umgarnt,  will  Valentia  dem  Gefangenen  sein  Leben  schenken 
lim  den  Preis  seiner  Liebe :  Low  me  and  live  (ib.  p.  284). 
Al)er  während  Pliilarkes  sich  betliören  lässt,  weist  Frederick 
die  Huhlerin  mit  den  schärfsten  Schmähungen  zurück,  und 
damit  endet  jede  Ähnlichkeit  zwischen  Drama  und  Novelle. 
Valentia  lässt  dem  Prinzen  einen  Giftbecher  reichen  und 
seine  Leiche  zu  dem  Herzog  bringen.  Zu  spät  erwacht  in 
diesem  die  Vaterliebe,  hi  Wut  und  Absclreu  wendet  er  sich 
von  Valentia  ab.  Da  erhebt  sich  Prinz  Frederick  von  der 
Bahre:  Valentia  hatte  ihm  nur  einen  Schlaftrunk  kredenzen 
lassen  und  ihre  Versuchung  hatte  nur  seine  Treue  gegen 
seinen  Vater  auf  die  Probe  stellen  sollen.  Allgemeine  Ver- 
söhnung, d(4-  riuiige  Herzog  lässt  sich  von  Valentia  be- 
stimmen, auf  die  Regierung  zu  verzicliten  und  sich  mit  ihr 
aus  der  Welt  in  die  Einsamkeit  zurückzuziehen,  um  für  ihre 
Sünden  Busse  zu  thun. 

Üb(»rblicken  wir  das  Verhältnis  des  unbekannten  Dra- 
matikers zu  seiner  Quelle,  so  können  wir  nicht  bestreiten, 
dass  er  durch  seine  Abweichungen  und  Erweiterungen  einige 
bülin(Miwirksanu>  Szenen  gewonnen  hat.  Aber  die  Charakter- 
entwickelung des  Weibes  ist  bei  Greene  eine  viel  logischere: 
seine  {{hodope,  die  nach  einem  kurzen  Aufschwung  wieder 
in  den  Schnuitz  ihres  Vorlebens  zurückfällt,  ist  ein  durch- 
aus uiöglieh(»s  Wesen  —  die  üppige  und  schlimme  Valentia, 
w(^l(he  die  hinteilistige  Überrumpelung  des  Prinzen  gnt- 
luMsst  und  ihrem  Stiefsohne  mit  verbrecherisclien  Liebes- 
anträg(Mi  gegenübertritt,  macht  uns  in  ihrer  scliliosslichen 
Verklärung  einen  höchst  unglaubwürdigen  Eindruck.  Der 
willensstarke  Prinz  Frederick  hingegen  sticht  sehr  vorteil- 
haft von  dem  scliwacheu  Pliilarkes  ab,  und  ein  wirklich 
feiner  Zug  des  I)ramatik(jrs  ist  es.  dass  gerade  Frederick 
die  Verbindung  zwischen  seinem  Vater  und  der  Buhlerin 
herstellt. 

Ausser  dieser  verwMcklungsreichen  Hauptaktion  bietet 
unser  Drama  noch  zwei  Nebenhandlungen,  deren  eine  von 
der  (lestalt  der  Euphrata,  der  schönen  Tochter  des  Herzogs, 
i)eherrscht  wird.  Euphrata  liebt  ( -onstantine,  den  Kammer- 
junker  ((litimhf'rstjiflrc)    ihres   Vaters,    und   ist   unvorsichtig 
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genug,  das  Geheimnis  dieser  Liebe  einem  anderen  ihrer 
Werber,  dem  von  ihr  abgewiesenen  Montane,  preiszugeben. 
Montane  droht  mit  Entdeckung,  aber  Euphrata  hat  die 
Geistesgegenwart,  ihm  zuvorzukommen:  sie  beschuldigt  ihn, 
er  habe  Constantine  in  ihrem  Gemach  versteckt,  um  sie  zu 
verderben,  der  reuige  Constantine  aber  habe  ihr  den  schänd- 
liehen Plan  enthüllt.  Constantine  und  ihre  Kammerfrau  Julia 
bestätigen  ihre  Aussage,  der  Herzog  glaubt.  Montane  wird 
verbannt  (Act  l  sc.  1 ,  p.  229  ff.).  Die  nächste  Gefahr  droht 
ihrer  Liebe  von  befreundeter  Seite:  Otho,  Constantine's 
bester  Freund,  verliebt  sich  auch  in  die  schöne  Herzogstochter, 
wofür  er  die  psychologisch  wohl  zu  begründende  Ent- 
schuldigung vorbringt:  /  thinke  'tis  fatall  unto  every  friend  / 
Never  to  love,  untill  liis  friend  firsf  love,  /  Aud  then  his  choice 
(I  1,  p.  229).  Er  sendet  der  Prinzessin  einen  Liebesbrief 
in  einem  Granatapfel,  die  Frucht  wird  zufällig  in  Constan- 
tine's  Beisein  geöffnet,  er  bestimmt  den  reuigen  Freund,  den 
Hof  zu  verlassen  (I  2,  p.  248  ff.).  Nach  der  schreienden 
Missheirat  ihres  Vaters  zögert  Euphrata  nicht  länger  sich 
mit  Constantine  heimlich  zu  vermählen  (HI  2,  p.  266),  der 
Herzog  ist  wütend,  will  sie  beide  enthaupten  lassen  (IV  2, 
p.  278  ff.),  da  bewährt  sich  Otho  als  Freund  in  der  Not: 
er  und  Julia  tauschen  Kleider  mit  den  Verurteilten,  sodass 
diese  entfliehen  können.  Im  Augenblicke  der  Enthüllung 
jedoch  werden  die  Leichen  der  jungen  Gatten  gebracht,  ihr 
Schiffchen  sei  im  Rhein  untergegangen.  Der  alte  Herzog 
bereut  seine  Grausamkeit,  worauf  sich,  nach  probater  Bühnen- 
sitte, die  Todgesagten  zu  neuem  Leben  und  neuem  Glück 
erheben  (V  1,  p.  288  ff.). 

Diese  Liebes-  und  Leidensgeschichte  der  sächsischen 
Herzogstochter  enthält  manch  bekannte  Verwickelung  — 
ihr  Grundmotiv,  die  Liebe  einer  Prinzessin  zu  einem  Diener 
ihres  Vaters,  erinnert  an  die  in  Giraldi  Cinthio's  "Hecatom- 
mithi"  VIII  10  erzählte  Geschichte  der  Königstochter  von 
Corinth,  Euphemia,  welche  auch  in  Greene's  Novellen  öfters 
genannt  ist  ^  —  in  ihrer  Gesamtheit  wird  sie  aber  doch  wohl 

'  Cf.  Studien  p.  98. 
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die  freie  Komposition  des  Anonymus  sein,  der  ja  auch  bei 
der  Umgestaltung  und  Erweiterung  des  Schlusses  der  Greene- 
schen  Novelle  eigene  Phantasie  gezeigt  hat. 

Das  Satyrspiel  zu  diesen  beiden  ernsten,  fortwährend 
das  Gebiet  des  Tragischen  streifenden  Handlungen  liefern 
zwei  Brüder  des  Herzogs  von  Sachsen,  Hatte  und  Alfrid, 
welche  die  Armen  des  Landes  heimlich,  aber  um  so  grau- 
samer verfolgen  und  nur  eigene  Bereicherung  anstreben. 
Ihre  Schändlichkeit  wird  schliesslich  von  der  allwissenden 
Valentia  an  den  Pranger  gestellt  und  bestraft,  sie  sollen 
ihr  Leben  lang  in  den  Bergwerken  nach  dem  Metall  graben, 
von  dem  sie  sich  blenden  und  zu  allem  Schlechten  ver- 
führen Hessen  —  nach  Gold.  Für  uns  sind  diese  beiden 
mit  wenigen,  aber  sicheren  Strichen  gezeichneten  Schelme 
merkwürdig,  weil  sie  offenbar  die  Vertreter  einer  in  der 
Geschichte  und  der  Sage  Deutschlands  lebenden  Persönlich- 
keit sind,  des  Erzbischofs  Hatte  L  von  Mainz  (850—913), 
der  in  unserem  Drama  ebenfalls  als  Bruder  des  Herzogs 
erwähnt  wird,  aber  schon  vor  dem  Beginn  der  Handlung 
von  dem  Strafgericht  des  Himmels  erreicht  worden  ist. 
Seine  Sünde  und  seine  Bestrafung  bekommen  wir  von  seinen 
Brüdern  selbst  zu  hören,  und  zwar  vor  dem  Rhein-Schlosse, 
wo  er  zu  Grunde  ging,  vor  dem  Mäuseturm  zu  Bingen,  der  nach 
Mainz  verlegt  ist.  Alfrid  berichtet:  He  did  prodaime  reliefe 
Hfifo  fhe  poore ;  /  Assemhled  them  unto  a  private  Barne  /  And^ 
liari)H/  lock'l  fhe  doore^  sei  it  an  Jire,  /  Saywg  beende  rid  fhe 
ronntrie  of  such  Mice;  /  Aud  Mice  and  Rats  have  rid  htm  f vom 
fhe  ]\\)rld  ...  (I  2,  p.  239).  Duke.  Could  not  this  palace 
scated  in  fhe  Rheine j  I  In  midsf  of  fhe  great  River j  (to  ihe 
whirh  I  No  hridge,  nor  ronvafj,  ofher  then  by  boats  /  Was  to 
he  had),  free  him  froni  vermine  Rats?  Alf.  Against  their 
kind  fhe  land  Rats  took  fhe  wafer  /  A^id  swomme  in  Utile 
armies  to  the  house ;  /  And,  though  we  drown^d  and  kild  in- 
numerahhy  /  Their  numhers  ivere  like  Hydrats  heads  tw- 
rreasing;  /  Ruine  hred  more  untill  our  hrother  died,  Duke. 
The  house  is  execrahle ;  lle  not  enter.  Hatte.  You  need  not 
feare,  my  Lord ;  fhe  house  is  free  /  From  all  resort  of  Rats; 
for  dt  his  deafh^    '  yl«  if  a  frumpef  sounded  n  retreat^  /  They 
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made  a  kind  of  murmure  and  departed.  Duke.  Sure  Uwas 
the  liand  of  heavett,  for  his  contempt  Of  his  po(yre  creafures 
(ib.  p.  241  f.).  Für  die  Verbreitung  der  deutschen  Sage  in 
England  haben  wir  aus  der  zweiten  Hälfte  des  16.  und  aus 
den  ersten  Decennien  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  verschiedene 
Zeugnisse,'  sie  scheint  in  Balladenfonn  zum  Repertorium  der 
Bänkelsänger  gehört  zu  haben,  und  es  wdrd  den  Vortragen- 
den immer  leicht  gewesen  sein,  ihr  durch  Anspielungen  auf 
zeitgenössische  Wucherer  eine  neue  Spitze  zu  geben.  Eine 
dieser  Balladen  ist  in  einer  späteren  Bearbeitung  auf  uns 
gekommen.-  In  unserem  Drama  bewirkt  die  Verwertung 
dieser  alten  Sage  eine  gewisse  Stärkung  des  im  Übrigen  ja 
höchst  mangelhaften  Lokaltons,  des  deutschen  Colorits. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  CONCÜBINE. 
A  COMEDIG  BY  RICHARD  RROMR.' 

Viel  gefälliger  als  die  „Planetomachia"  mit  ihren  sich 
in  Geschichten  befehdenden  Planeten  ist  ein  1587  veröffent- 
lichtes Werkchen  derselben  Gattung  inszeniert,  betitelt 
„Penelopes  Web".*  Grcene  zeigt  uns  die  treue  Penelope, 
wie  sie  Nachts  mit  ihren  Dienerinnen  das  Gewebe  wieder 
auflöst   und   dabei,    um   ihren   Gefährtinnen    den   Schlaf   zu 


'  Zusnmmpngestollt  in  Herford's  scliönem  und  nützlichem  Buche 
^Studie»  in  tlic  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Gerniany  in  the  Iß. 
Century",  p.  181  ff.  Ich  selbst  habe  kein  weiteres  Zeugnis  gefunden. 
In  seinen  knappen  Bemerkungen  über  den  Inlialt  der  „Costlio  Whoro'' 
spricht  H.  «us  Versehen  von  einer  Missheirat  Frederick's,  statt  Euphrata's 
(p.  183). 

'  Zu  lesen  in  den  „Roxburghc  Balluds''  (Ballad  Soc),  Hertford 
1880;  vol.  Iir  p.  4ß6  ff. 

^  Vrinteil  for  A.  ('rookj  miil  Ihn.  Bromc,  dt  the  Giin  in  Inj  Ltinc. 
London  16.')9:  cf.  T/tc  Dnitnatir  IVorkit  of  UicJiurd  Bromc  contd'utinij 
fiftecn  Comedieit  no  r  Jirat  colUctcd  in  thrve  Volumva^  London  lS7:i ;  vol.  II, 
nn  fünfter  und  letzter  Stelle. 

*  Cf.  1.  c.   p.   137  ff. 
QF.   LXXXll.  14 
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vertreiben,  Geschichten  erzählt.  Diese  Einleitung  ist  hübsch 
und  originell  erfunden,  die  erste  Geschichte  aber  bietet  uns 
wenig  Neues:  sie  ist  eine  Verquickung  der  uns  bekannten 
Erzählung  des  Saturn  in  der  „Planetomachia"  mit  Greene's 
Lieblingsmotiv  von  einer  unschuldig  verfolgten  Königin. 
Ganz  ohne  Bedenken  lässt  Greene  die  hochklassische  Pene- 
lope  eine  Geschichte  von  Saladin,  dem  Sultan  von  Ägypten, 
vortragen :  Saladyne  ist  seiner  Gattin  Barmenissa  über- 
drüssig geworden,  er  verstösst  sie  und  vermählt  sich  mit 
seiner  Maitresse  Olynda.  Hierbei  schreibt  Greene  mit 
grosser  Zwanglosigkeit  sich  selbst  aus  —  die  Szene,  in 
welcher  Saladyne  dem  Parlament  seinen  Entschluss  mitteilt 
und  von  seinem  Sohne  Garinter  heftig  getadelt  wird,  ist, 
mit  ganz  geringen  Änderungen,  Wort  für  Wort  eine  Wieder- 
holung des  uns  bekannten  Auftrittes  im  Parlament  des 
Psamnetichus  (vgl.  pp.  125  ff.,  172  if.,  und  oben  p.  205). 
Im  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Geschichte  erfahren  wir  die  Leiden 
der  verstossenen  Königin  und  ihre  schliessliche  Wiederein- 
setzung in  alle  ihre  Kochte. 

Auch  an  der  Gestalt  dieser  königlichen  Dnlderin  blieb 
der  Blick  eines  Dramatikers  haften,  eines  Mannes,  der  eine 
allzu  dünn  fliessende  poetische  Ader,  aber  ziemlich  viel 
dramaturgisches  Geschick  besass.  Es  ist  noch  nicht  bemerkt 
worden,  dass  Richard  Brome  eines  seiner  romantischen 
Dramen,  und  zwar,  wie  mit  Kecht  betont  wurde,^  wohl  eine 
seiner  besten  Leistungen  dieser  Art:  „The  Queen  und  Con- 

*  Cf.  Ward  II  340.  Sehr  kurz  und  wenifjer  günstitr  äussert  sicli 
Swinburne,  für  ihn  ist  unser  Drnma  a  rathcr  pitllid  atudy  in  ihc  school 
of  Fletche)'f  welche  Studie  aber  doch  noch  etwas  von  dem  Duft  der  alteii 
Poesie  besitze  (Fortn.  Rev.  April  1892,  p.  506).  Eingehender  besproclien 
hat  unser  Stück  Faust  in  seiner  Doktorschrift:  "R.  B.  Ein  Beitrag  z. 
Oesch.  d.  engl.  Lit.**,  Halle  1887,  p.  95  ff.  Leider  ist  die  Überlieferung 
des  Dramas  eine  sehr  schlechte,  auf  Ward's  Lob:  The  plot  is  here  tvell 
con^tructed  and  carried  outy  welches  er  in  seinem  Brome- Artikel  des 
Dict.  of  Nat.  Biogr.  wiederholt  hat,  kann  die  uns  vorliegende  Form  des 
Dramas  keinen  Anspruch  erheben  (vgl.  infra  p.  21if.).  Ward,  der  zahl- 
lose Stücke  zu  lesen  hatte,  findet  ausserdem  irrtümlicher  Weise  some 
tenderiieaü!  in  [Sforza*s]  ill-u^ed  roynl  d<tu</htfr.  Er  meint,  wie  schon 
Faust  p.  100  A.  113  verbessert  hat,  die  KÖFiigin  Eulalia,  Sforza*8  Tochter 
int  die  böse  Conoubine  Alinda. 
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cubine*  auf  Greene's  Novelle  aufgebaut  hat.  Brome  hat 
viele  Erweiterungen  des  einfachen  Planes  vorgenommen, 
aber  der  Kern  der  Greene'schen  Novelle  lässt  sich  doch 
glatt  herausschälen  und  an  verschiedenen  Stellen  vermögen 
wir  auch  bei  ihm  den  Wortlaut  der  Greene'schen  Prosa  zu 
erkennen. 

Am  Anfang  seiner  Erzählung  hat  sich  Greene  seine 
Aufgabe  sehr  leicht  gemacht  —  in  aller  Kürze  wird  uns 
gesagt,  dass  Barmenissa  bei  ihrem  Gatten,  dem  Sultan  Sala- 
dyne,  in  Ungnade  gefallen  sei,  und  dann  wird  ohne  jede 
weitere  Vorbereitung  ein  Brief  der  Buhlerin  Olynda  mitge- 
teilt, der  uns  in  medias  res  versetzt :  Olynda  tlir  Coiwuhyne 
which  Saladyne  so  greatly  lotied,  sent  a  Letter  io  this  cffeci 
(p.  169).  Olynda  beklagt  sich  über  die  Kälte  des  Sultans, 
schmäht  Barmenissa,  fordert  ihn  unumwunden  auf,  sich  der 
alternden  Gattin  durch  Gift  zu  entledigen  und  schliesst  als 
echte  Dirne  mit  einer  Bitte  um  Geld  (p.  169  f.).  —  An 
dieser  naiven  Einleitung  konnte  Brome  keinen  Gefallen 
finden,  seine  Exposition  ist  viel  kunstvoller,  eine  der  ge- 
lungensten Partien  seines  Dramas.  Die  zärtliche  Königin 
Eulalia  begrüsst  ihren  siegreich  aus  einei*  Schlacht  zurück- 
kehrenden Gatten ,  den  König  Gonzago  von  Sicilien.  In 
ihrem  Gefolge  sieht  der  König  eine  neue  Erscheinung,  Alinda, 
die  Tochter  des  tapferen,  hochverdienten,  von  Gonzago  aber 
wegen  seiner  Popularität  mit  Eifersucht  und  Argwohn  be- 
trachteten Generals  Sforza.  Das  schöne  Mädchen  weckt 
des  Königs  Begierde;  von  Ehrgeiz  getrieben,  kommt  Alinda 
all  seinen  Wünschen  entgegen  —  die  Königin  wird  mörde- 
rischer Anschläge  gegen  Alinda  und  des  Ehebruchs  mit 
Sforza  bezichtigt  und  verbannt,  in  feierlicher  Sitzung  der 
Grossen  des  Reichs,  welche  Alinda  als  ihre  Nachfolgerin 
anerkennen.  Die  Rede  des  Königs,  die  seinen  Entschluss, 
Alinda  zu  ehelichen,  verkündet,  bietet  auffällige  Entlehnungen 
aus  Greene's  Text: 


Saladyne.  It  it-  )io  vuiriuule  if 
you  stand  <imazc(J  .  .  .  I  Jidae 
aaaemhleiJ  yoii^  not  only  tu 
heare   what    I  c <i  n    say,   h  u  t 


Ki flg.  Lef  your  a m azc m c n  t 
rf(ib-r,  and  ftow  pcrceire  /  .  .  . 
tJutt  I  your  Kiny  .  .  .  require 
yoii     not     (i  I  on  (     to     he  u  r     / 

14* 
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tvithou  eitlier  douht  or  de- 
ny  al  l  tu  co  nfl  rm  c  w  hat  I 
ir  lll  {$a y.  lieiny  d i u <rrce d 
from  my  quondam  triff ,  cmd  your 
Queen c  hy  lawe  .  .  .  I  hiten^  .  .  . 
take  Olynda  hecre  iwesent  io  my 
nife^  aud  hefore  we  de  pari  from 
this  Sei^sion,  sfte  shalhe  crotcmed 
Queene  .  .  .  But  I .  .  .  uish  euerie 
one  that  loueth  his  owne  life^ 
neither  with  counsuile  nor  reason 
to  pcrswade  me  from  that  I  haue 
purposed  (p.   172  f.). 


What  I  can  ^ay,  but  with- 
out  all  denial  j  That  you 
approvc^  c  o  nfi  r  m  w  h  a  t  I  iri  1 1 
say  I  I  am  hy  law  no  less 
then  your  consent  /  Dirorc'd 
.  .  .  And  therefore  crare  Alinda 
for  my  wife^  /  And  that  hnme- 
diately  we  ^olemnize  /  Our  Mar- 
riaye  y  and  her  Coronation.  /  1 
Itope  none  rat  es  our  will  ar  his 
own  life  /  So  meanly,  as  to 
give  least  eontradictiem  (II  2, 
p.  25). 


Die  Unmutsäusserung  des  Sohnes  ist  im  Drama  nicht  wört- 
lich verwertet,  weil  Brome's  Prinz  Gonzago  ein  Knabe  ist. 
Doch  schmiegt  sich  auch  dieser  kleine  Prinz  an  seine  ver- 
stossene  Mutter,  so  dass  ihn  Eulalia  an  seine  Pflichten  gegen 
den  königlichen  Vater  erinnert,  mit  den  Worten  der  Bar- 
menissa: 


Barm.  Althouyh  sonne  the 
lawe  of  nat  ur  e  w  ille  s  tltee 
to  he  partner  of  thy  nwtJters 
misfortunesy  yet  the  Gods^  nhose 
l a  w s  are  aho  u e  X a  tiire, 
c  o  m  m  a  u  n  d  s  that  thou  yainsay 
not  the  Edi  et  of  thy  fa  t  h  e  r 
.  .  .  the  fr  o  w  n  of  a  fa  th  er 
.  .  .  is  like  the  eleuati(ni  <f  a 
Co  mm  et  which  fm'e-sheues  euer 
sttnie  fatall  and  ßnall  ruine. 
Then  Garinter  offend  not  thy 
fath(r  in  thouyhf  .  .  .  And 
seein y  hy  the  coyisent  of  the 
Aeyiptian  lawes  I  am  deposed, 
and  Ol  Inda  inuested  iv  ith  t  h  e 
reg  all  crow  n  e :  if  a  mothers 
commaund  may  he  a  eonstrain* 
to  the  sonne ^  I  charye  tJiee 
that  thou  sh  e w e  her  the  same 
ohediencCf  that  helvnys  to  a 
Princesse^   and    thy  fathers    wife 

(p.  174  r.). 


Eul.  ' Tis  true,  the  L a  u  of 
Xature  irills  a  Son  /  To  he 
a  pttrtner  in  his  Mothers  woe ; 
I  But  L  a  IC  s  ahove  t  h  a  t  lay  a 
strony  e  o  m  m  a  n  d  /  On  Sons  to 
ohey  the  Edicts  of  their 
Fa  t  h  e  r  s.  /  A  F  a  th  e  rs  fr  o  ir  - 
n  es  are  Com  et  s  threatnin  / 
r  u  i  n  e.  j  Let  alt  your  t  h  o  u  y  h  t  s 
he  free  from  /tjhis  offence  .  .  . 
Or  if  you  needs  will  think  I  am 
you  fr]  mother,  /  Let  it  he  onely 
in  the  charye  I  yive  you,  /  That 
since  Alinda  hless^lhy  providence ; 
Must  he  inrested  with  the 
Beyal  Crown  ^  /  Von  shew 
her  that  oh e d i e n c e  hefits  a 
Queene f  !  And  your  dread  Fathers 
Wife  (ib.   p.  26). 
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In  der  Novelle  erhält  die  verbannte  Fürstin  bald  Ge- 
legenheit, ihren  Edelmut  zu  bethätigen:  sie  belauscht  eine 
heimliche  Zusammenkunft  der  Lords  of  Aeyipi,  in  welcher 
auf  die  Vorstellungen  des  Egistus  hin  die  Ermordung,  die 
Vergiftung  der  frechen  Ooncubine  beschlossen  wird.  Bar- 
menissa  rettet  ihre  Feindin.  Auch  im  Drama  bekommen 
wir,  unmittelbar  nach  der  Verstossungsszene,  ein  Gespräch 
der  beiden  alten  Höflinge  Lodovico  und  Horatio  zu  hören, 
welche  einen  ähnlichen  Beschluss  fassen: 


Egistus.  Let  va  comsuhr  that 
SdliuHne  .  .  .  hath  bene  so  tyran- 
iwtcis  to  his  Commons  from  liia 
fit'üt  CoronatioHf  that  cnlctfue  hin 
hnmoderate  pride  and  pre^ninij)- 
tion  Jiad  bc?i  m  Itt  i (/ ated  hy 
the  V ertoua  cleme n  cic  of 
//  /  i*  iv  ife  f  the  hur  the  n  of 
hi's  crueltie  lony  thne  shicc 
had  bene  intollerable :  but  now 
hau  in g depoaed t h a t  pee r e  - 
leaae  Prln  cesse,  wh  ose  rer- 
t  uesmade  he r  fa m  o ui^  a n d  v 6- 
happie^  a n  d  m  a r r  i e d  a  Con- 
cubine^  w hose  va?iities  b r e c d c s 
h  c  r  e  n  u  i  e  and  oiir  mishap : 
we  are  to  loake  for  .  .  .  tltv 
(jeneraU  ruyne  of  the  weak  pub- 
licke  (p.  181  f.). 


Lodovico.  You  know  too  well 
the  Khif/y  j  How  apt  his  Xatufe 
is  to  feil  opprcssion.  /  The 
b u r d € n  of  w hose  crueltie 
lony  since ^  I  If  by  the  v ir- 
t  uoiis  Cle m e n  c i  e  of  h  i s 
\V ife  I  It  had  not  been  alay^d 
a  n d  m it  ig at ed y  /  Had  been  a 
(jeniral  Subversion.  /  And  now 
that  Feerless  Frincesse 
b e  i n y  depos' d,  '  Whose 
vertu  V  m  a  d  e  tt  e  r  fa  m  ous , 
und  US  happy;  /  And  he  re- 
m  a  r  r  ied  to  this  shame  of  womefi, 
I  Whose  vileness  b r e e d s  h e r 
envie  and  our  miscliief  /  What 
can  WC  look  for  but  destrue- 
tion?  (II  3  p.  30). 


Überraschend  ist,  dass  Brome  in  dieser  die  Königin  ver- 
herrlichenden Szene  den  alten  Horatio  verwendet  hat,  diesen 
Typus  höfischer  Charakterlosigkeit,  der  stets  die  Meinung 
des  Königs  theilt,  der  Liebe  und  Hass  nach  den  jeweiligen 
Empfindungen  des  Fürsten  reguliert  und  deshalb  der  von 
ihm  schnöde  behandelten  Königin  bereits  versichert  hatte: 
Mij  love  to  you  /  Was  the  Kinys  lore,  if  it  were  love  (d  all 
(I  8,  p.  18)  —  denselben  alten  Wohldiener,  der  bei  seinem 
nächsten  Auftreten  die  Diener  der  Eulalia  vom  Hofe  ver- 
jagen hilft  (II  T),  p.  :]:]  ff.)  V'oiinutlich  war  der  komische 
Alte  in  dieser  seinem  Wesen  fremden  Szene  etwas  ange- 
trunken,  vom  Wein  ermutigt,  zu  spielen. 
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Am  Schluss  ihrer  Unterredung,  eben  wie  Horatio  aus- 
ruft; If  Foyson,  Sword,  Folie j/  or  Streu  (jili  may  do  it  — 
(p.  30  f.),  erscheint  Flavello,  eine  Kreatur  der  neuen  Königin. 
Selbstverständlich  vermuten  wir,  dass  Flavello  diese  Worte 
aufgefangen  haben  und  sie  seiner  Gönnerin  melden  wird  — 
aber  in  seiner  nächsten,  intimen  Besprechung  mit  Alinda, 
in  welcher  sie  ihn  zur  Ermordung  der  Eulalia  aufstachelt 
(III  8,  p.  63  f.),  ist  von  dem  Erlauschten  mit  keinem  Worte 
die  Rede.  In  der  unmittelbar  folgenden  8zene  jedoch  (III  9, 
p.  65  ff.)  müssen  wir  aus  einer  Stelle  des  Dialogs  schliessen, 
dass  Flavello  der  Concubine  die  aufgefangenen  Worte  mit- 
geteilt hat.  Alinda  sagt:  Thongh  it  he  /  No  füll  discocery^  TU 
muke  it  serre,  /  As  I  will  fasltiun  if,  to  excellent  use.  /  Foyson 
<tr  Sword  thon  heardst  him  speak?  ^  Flavello.  A)td  in  a 
menacing  way  (p.  66).  Alinda  glaubt  zwar  nicht,  dass  diese 
Worte  gegen  sie  gerichtet  waren,  aber  sie  wird  durch  Fla- 
vello's  Mitteilung  auf  den  Gedanken  gebracht,  ihre  Neben- 
buhlerin wo  möglicli  in  die  Intriguen  einer  Verschwörung 
zu  verwickeln:  Flavello  soll  Eulalien  einen  anonymen  Brief 
in  die  Hände  spielen,  des  Inhalts,  dass  ihre  Wiedereinsetzung 
bald  Statt  haben  würde  und  zwar  durch  den  Tod  des  ihre 
Würde  usurpierenden  Ungeheuers  (p.  67).  Die  achte  Szene 
dieses  Aktes  ist  somit  vollkommen  überflüssig,  eine  Art  von 
Parallel-Tirade,  welche  die  glatte  Entwickelung  hemmt  und 
verwirrt.  Und  dieses  Beispiel  ist  nicht  das  einzige  seiner 
Art  in  unserem  Drama:  es  hat  geradezu  den  Anschein, 
dass  Brome  zwei  Versionen  des  Eulalia's  Verderben  be- 
zweckenden Intriguenspiels  ausgearbeitet  hat,  welche  von 
einem  ungeschickten  Kompilator  zu  einem  disharmonischen 
Ganzen  verschmolzen  wurden.^ 


I  Aliiidu  dringt  in  den  Könif^,  seine  Gattin  und  seinen  Sohn  zu 
tüten,  und  der  König  verspricht,  ihren  Willen  zu  thun  (Act  III  sc.  11» 
p.  74  f.) ;  Petruccio  meldet  dem  König  den  Tod  des  Prinzen  Uonzngo 
( IV  (),  p.  94  f.)  und  in  der  njiolistcn  Szene  erhalten  wir  die  Gewissheit, 
dass  auch  Alinda  von  der  Ermordung  des  Knaben  UFiterriehtet  ist  —  sie 
wirft  dem  König  vor:  Yuu  roahl  Vcw  <i  poor  Iknj  to  (initliy  ihat 
could  hut  crif  In  Ina  defencv ;  that  ijim  could  <fo  (IV  7,  p.  96 j.  Alles 
dieses  geschieht   in  S/enen,    welche    von    der  Quelle    unabhJlngig    sind. 
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Wie  die  vertriebene  Königin  den  anonymen  Brief  er- 
hält, kann  sie  eine  flüchtige  Regung  der  Freude  über  diesen 
Umschwung  der  Verhältnisse  nicht  unterdrücken,  beschliesst 
jedoch  sofort,  ihre  Feindin  zu  warnen  —  mit  Wiederholung 
der  Gedanken  und  der  Worte  der  Greene'schen  Barmenissa: 

Barm.    Notv  shalt  thou  see  Eul.  I  skull   see  /  How  well 

icrong  ouerrul  ed    ir  ith  pa-  my  patieiice  ove  r  -rules  m  y 

titnce^  and  the  ruyne   of  thyite  wrong^  /  Änd  my  Foea    niin'd 

enemie    tv  ith    the    s afe t  i e    of  ir  i t h   m I n e  Ho n o  u r a   a afc t y 

thyne  own  hononr  .  .  .  iJoth  .  .  .  I  da  not   seek   revenye^    udty 


Nichtsdestoweniger  verlangt  Alindti  später  vom  Könijj,  dass  Eulalia 
verbannt  und  Gonzago,  der  Erbprinz,  durch  Parlamentbeschluss  enterbt 
werden  solle  (V  4,  p.  114;  vgl.  infra  p.  217)  —  in  engem  Anschluss 
un  die  Quelle!!  Aber  nicht  nur  zwischen  den  von  der  Quelle  abhängigen 
Szenen  UFid  den  Einschaltungen  des  Dramatikers  ergeben  sich  schreiende 
Widersprüche,  sondern  auch  innerhalb  de^  frei  componierten  Teiles  der 
Handlung  kracht  und  klafft  es  an  allen  Orten  und  Enden.  Der  Schutz- 
geist der  Eulalia  enthüllt  ihr  im  Traum  ihre  nächste  Zukunft  und  warnt 
sie  vor  vier  von  ihren  Feinden  am  Hofe  abgesandten  Meuchelmördern 
(III  2,  p.  46).  Zwei  dieser  Bravi,  die  beiden  von  Sforza  cassierten 
Lieutenants  Fabio  und  Strozza,  werden,  bevor  sie  ihr  Vorhaben  aus- 
führen können,  von  den  der  Eulalia  treu  ergebenen  Bauern  gefangen 
genommen  (III  6,  p.  57  ff.),  und  in  der  Schlussszene  erfahren  wir  noch- 
mals ausdrücklich,  dass  Flavello  sie  mit  dem  Geld  der  Alinda  gedungen 
liatte  (V  7,  p.  l22).  Gleichwohl  überhäuft  Alinda  in  einer  Szene  nach 
dem  ersten  Mordversuch  den  Flavello  mit  Vorwürfen,  weil  er  noch 
nichts  gegen  Eulalia  unternommen  habe  (III  8,  p.  68  f.),  gleichwohl  be- 
schliesst sie  die  Rivalin  durch  einen  gefälschten  Brief  in  eine  Ver- 
schwörung zu  verwickeln,  um  sie  beim  König  auf's  Neue  verdächtigen 
zu  können  (III  9,  p.  60  f.).  Und  bei  ihrem  nächsten  Auftreten  fragt 
sie  ungeduldig:  No  Neirs  yet?  no  return '^  (III  11,  p.  71)  und  zeigt  sich 
plötzlich  unterrichtet  von  dem  Mordplan,  mit  dessen  .Ausführung  Flavello 
die  beiden  Lieutenants  beauftragt  hatte!!  Eine  grosse  Verwirrung,  in 
die  sich  nur  durch  kräftige  Umstellungen  und  Striche  Ordnung  bringen 
liessc.  Überflüssig  bliebe  immer  einer  von  den  beiden  gegen  Eulalia 
geschmiedeten  Pläne:  entweder  die  Meuchelmörder,  von  denen  in  der 
Quelle  keine  Spur  zu  finden,  welche  die  Geschöpfe  des  Dramatikers 
sind,  oder  der  anonyme  Hrief,  auf  welchen  Brome  durch  die  von  Bar- 
menissa  belauschte  Verschwörer- Versammlung  der  Novelle  gebracht 
wurde.  Dass  der  Verfasser  selbst  seiti  Werk  in  diesem  Zustand  ver- 
öffentlicht haben  würde,  bezweifle  ich  stark  —  vermutlich  wurde  es 
nach  seinem  um  16.52  erfolgten  Tode  aus  seinen  hinterlassenen  Manu- 
sci-ipten  kritiklos  abgedruckt. 
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^hnll  I  SU  ff  er  it?  j  My  cause- 
lesa  iHJuries  have  hrought  me 
Ho  HO  u  r ,  /  Ami  'tuf  her  s  harne 
t o  he u r  of  my  tiUs-hap.  j  And 
if  hy  T reu  eher y  she  fall,  the 
trorld  I  Will  judye  me  accessarie 
.  .  .  T hen  h  e  r  e' a  the  trembling 
douht  irliieh  way  to  take :  / 
Whether  to  rise  hy  her  Deatruc- 
tion,  I  Or  sink  my  Friends^ 
d  is  e 0  u  e r  i n y  t  It  e ir  pre- 
tence.  /  Friends  hare  no 
I*r i vi l edye  to  he  treachcroias : 
I  S  h  e  i  s  m  y  Sove  raiy  nes 
IC  ife  .  .  .  The  question's  then^  j 
Whether  it  he  more  foule 
i n y r  atit  u d e  /  To  unknoun 
Friends^  and  for  an  act  of  Sin, 
l  TUen  to  he  treacherous  to 
the  Tri  nee  I  lore?  (IV  5, 
to  thy  Tri  nee  (p.   188  f.).  p.  93). 

Bei  ileni  entscheidenden  Zusammentreffen  mit  dem  König 
und  Alinda  erzählt  Euhilia  zueist,  wie  sie  sich  mit  ihrer  Hände 
Arbeit  ihr  tägliches  Brod  verdient,  genau  wie  in  der  Quelle, 
aus  welcher  auch  Alinda's  spöttische  Entgegnung  stammt: 


content  hany  in  reuenye  .  .  ?  Seest 
thoii  not  .  .  .  that  it  is  tinne 
h  o  n  our  to  put  rp  c  a  u ^•  i- 1  e s s e 
iniurie^  and  her  s harne  to 
heare  of  thy  i^nltitpinesse :  nay 
u'/iat  would  Aeyipty  yea  the  uhole 
World  say^  (if  h y  t  re  a  eli e r  i e 
hir  hane  he  procured)  hut  that 
it  was  thy  trothlesse  indeuour 
.  .  .  T/l  t  n  h  e  r  e  h/es  t  h  e  douht, 
eyther  must  1  haue  myne  honour 
hy  her  mishap,  er  eis  seeke  the 
ruyne  of  m  y  fr  i  e  n  ds  h  y  d  i  s  - 
e o u e r iny  t h e  i  r  p  r  et e nee , . . 
Frie n  d s  It  a  u  e  n  o  p  r  i  u  i - 
ledye  to  he  false  .  .  Saladi/ne 
is  thy  S  o  u  e  r  a  y  n  e ,  s  h  e  h  i  s 
w  ife  .  .  .  Then  Barmen issa,  he 
näher  i  n  y  r  a  t  efu  1 1  to  thy 
f r i e n ds ,    t h e n    t r e a c h e r o u f 


Terliitps  .  .  .  your  Xa t i u i - 
/  /  e  w  a  s  e  a  I  e  ulat  e  d ,  a  nd  so 
tJir  Conste/lafioH  foresJieuiny  this 
fa  1 1 ,  your  father  was  a  wise  vian 
and  p r e u e n f  ed  t h  e  Tla n e t s 
with  pollicie  <  p.   185  f.j. 


/  cannot  hut  commend  your 
Parents  Wisdom,  /  Who  haviny 
c  a  ( e  ulat  e  d  y  o  u  r  N<i  t  i  v  i  tic , 
j  Bf/  wliieh  they  had  tJte  forcsiyht 
of  your  fa  II,  /  Pr e vented 
thus  the  Planets   hy  thcir  care 


(V  4,  p.  11  Ij. 

Dann  spricht  Eulalia  von  der  ihrer  Rivalin  drohenden  Ge- 
fahr; Lodovico  gesteht  (überaus  unnötiger  Weise),  dass  er 
und  Horatio  den  Tod  Alinda's  gewünscht  hätten,  und  der 
König  fordert,  gleichsam  zum  Ersatz,  Alinda  auf,  in  dieser 
Stunde  die  drei  Bitten  zu  stellen,  deren  Erfüllung  er  ihr 
versprochen  habe.  Alinda  glaubt  sich  am  Ziel  ihrer  Wünsche, 
verlangt  jedoch  nochmalige  eidliche  Bestätigung  des  Ver- 
sprechens : 

Vhe  Stnililan    .  .    sware    hy  thi  Kliii;.  (fir<   me  a  JitK/k:  /   What 

(Jod  of  tlie  Aeyiptians,  fh(tf  what-  I  hare  p  rmn  is* d   to    my    law- 
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soeuer  he  had  p r o m i s e d   to    tf  J  u  I  C^u  c cu  e ,  j  I  will  p e r/o r m 

right   and   laicful  Queene    of  (V  4,  p.   113  . 

Äeijiptj    he    would    ])  e  r/o  u  r  m  e 
(p.  188). 

Nochmals  erhebt  Eulalia  warnend  die  Stimme,  in  drei 
Versen  bietet  sie  die  Quintessenz  eines  vierstrophigen  Ge- 
dichtes der  Quelle,  womit  Barmenissa  ihre  Gegnerin  warnt: 

Ambition  /V  a  tfut/rcd  ill  .  .  .  Lvt  your  Dvmundis   he  /or   thv 

Enu  ie  not  otttint  ittdtc  .  .  .  Seeke  common    </ood,    /   Not  /or  your 

not  reuenge  aijaimit  thij /oe  .  .  .  oivn     rv^pecta :     tsel/'lore    muy 

Enchew    a e  //-  louc ,    choot^e   /or  hurt  you  :  /  Beware  A  m  h  ition, 

the  C o  m m onweulth  ( p.  1 89  ).  E n  r  / e ,     d  n d     R  v  v  e nye     (ib. 

p.   113). 

Die  verblendete  Maitresse  fordert: 

Timt    first    the    Wohles     wliich  Firat    I    demand    thv    livcif    o/ 

cons py  rc d  her  deatli  miylit  hee  theise  c o  n  a p  i r  a l  o r m  j  Lo'Jocieo 

ejcicuted:  the  Kinys  sonne  ditf-  and  I /oratio  .  .  .  Xej't  that  your 

i H  h er  it  e d  b //  a  n  a  c  t  o/  l'a  r  -  S o  n  ,    much    (/  the  Mothera  Xa- 

liament,  and  the  Queene  hani-  tun-,    j    B y     Act    o/    Parlia- 

shed    mit    o/    a'l    the    t^ouldans  ment    be     d ibin  h  er  ited    .  .  . 

dominions  Ip.  190).  Lanty    that  tJut?    uoman    have   her 

eyea  put  out,  j  Awl  he  /or  erer 
h  a  n  i  s  h  '  d  yo  ur  1)  o  m  i  n  i  o  n  ^• 
(ib.  p.  114). 

Voll  iJmpörung  verbannt  —  im  Drama  wie  in  der  Novelle 
—  der  Fürst  die  grausame  Bittstellerin  und  setzt  seine  ver- 
stossene  Gemahlin  wieder  in  all  ihre  Rechte  ein.  Damit 
schliesst  die  Novelle,  dem  Drama  ist  noch  eine  sehr  un- 
wahrscheinliche und  überflüssige  Szene  angefügt,  in  welcher 
Alinda  und  der  König  öffentlich  Busse  thun:  sie  nimmt  den 
Schleier  und  auch  er  geht  ins  Kloster,  seinen  Solin  zu  seinem 
Nachfolger  ernennend  —  in  auffälliger  Übereinstimmung  mit 
der  Schlussszene  des  Dramas  "The  Costlie  Whore".  Auch 
Valentia  und  der  Herzog  von  Sachsen  erklärten,  sie  wollten 
sich  aus  der  Welt  zur  Busse  in  die  Einsamkeit  zurückziehen, 
während  die  Herrschaft  an  den  Sohn  des  Herzogs  überging. 
In  die  schlichte,  leicht  zu  übersehende  Handlung  der 
Novelle  hat  Brome  viele  neue  Inteiniezzi  eingeschoben. 
Sehr  romantisch  ist   das  Schicksal  der   verbannten  Königin 
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ausgeschmückt,  ihr  Genius  verleiht  der  Schlafenden  wunder- 
bare Gaben  für  den  neuen  Kampf  mit  dem  Dasein :  The 
Splrit  of  Prophecie,  the  Gift  of  Heallng,  I  And  Art  of  fea- 
rhhif/  hidden  Mysterles  (III  1,  p.  47).  In  mehreren  Szenen 
sehen  wir  Eulalia  im  Volke  walten,  Kranke  heilend ,  Un- 
wissende belehrend.  Von  den  in  der  Novelle  nicht  vor- 
handenen, von  Brome  neu  eingeführten  Personen  treten  in 
den  Vordergrund :  Iloratio,  der  uns  bereits  bekannte  Adept 
in  der  Kunst,  den  Mantel  nach  dem  Wind  zu  hängen,  ein 
Zwillingsbruder  des  Lord  Sicophant  in  dem  alten  Stück 
„Nobody  and  Somebody";^  der  siegreiche  General  Sforza, 
der  rechtliche,  die  Ränke  seiner  Tochter  verabscheuende 
Vater  Alinda's,  und  sein  Nebenbulder  Petruccio,  der  sich 
bald  mit  ihm  aussöhnt  und  mit  ihm  gemeinschaftliche  Saclie 
zu  Gunsten  der  verbannten  Fürstin  macht. 

An  Shakespeare  werden  wir  im  Dialog  sehr  selten," 
häufiger  durch  einige  der  neuen  Nebengestalten  erinnert. 
Bei  Andrea,  dem  treuen  Narren  der  Königin  Eulalia,  welcher 
der  geliebten  Herrin  ins  Elend  folgt,  denken  wir  an  Lear's 
Narren,  bei  dem  seine  Reden  mit  lateinischen  Floskeln 
spickenden  Dorfpfarrer  an  Holofernes,  bei  den  drolligen, 
hin  und  wieder  die  Worte  missbrauchenden  Dorfweisen 
Lollio  und  Poggio  an  die  unsterbliclie  Gruppe  des  Dogberry. 
Dass  auch  Brome  bei  diesen  Einschaltungen  Shakespeare- 
Erinnerungen  im  Kopf  hatte,  ist  mir  recht  wahrscheinlich, 
beweisen  lässt  es  sich  nicht;  auffällige  Worte  und  Ge- 
danken-Anklänge  habe  ich  nicht  bemerkt. 


*  Oedruckt  in  R**.  Sinipüon's  "iScIiool  of  Shakcspcaro"  (New  York 
1878),  vol.  I  p.  275  if. 

*  AUiida's  Schmrthun«;cn :  7'A/V  Kinif  of  Clonti^  .  .  .  Thh  shadow 
of  n  Kiinj  (IV  7,  p.  95)  erinnern  an  llunjlct'»  Wurte  :  .1  vice  of  kimji^ 
.  .  .  A  kimj  of  ahr((h  (ind  pifichan  {III  4,  98  ID. 


II.  NACHTRÄGE. 


1.   Zu  dem   ersten   Hefte  der  Quellen- Studien 

(Münchener  Beiträge  XI,  vgl.  oben  p.  IX):  P.  32  z.  10 
V.  u.  lies  XV.  —  Zu  'The  Woman-Hater'  (p.  34  f.)  vgl. 
Brandes'  Shakespeare  p.  857 ,  und  George  Darley's  Ein- 
leitung zu  seiner  Ausgabe  der  Werke  Beaumont's  und 
Fletcher's  (London  1851)  vol.  I  p.  XVIII  f.  Für  'Philaster 
(p.  3Glt.)  nimmt  Brandes  eine  starke  Beeinflussung  durch 
'Othello  an  (cf.  1.  c.  p.  862  ff.) :  Verläumdung  und  grund- 
lose Eifersucht  finden  sich  allerdings  in  beiden  Dramen, 
aber  die  Verwertung  dieser  Motive  zeigt  viele  Verschieden- 
heiten. Bestreiten  möchte  ich  jedoch  die  Möglichkeit  eines 
inneren  Zusammenhanges  nicht,  die  jungen  Dramatiker 
standen  vollkommen  im  Kreise  Shakespeares.  —  P.  44*f. 
Die  von  mir  in  *A  King  and  no  King  bemerkten  Keminis- 
cenzen  aus  Shakespeares  'King  Henry  IVA  fand  ich  nach- 
träglich alle  bereits  zusammengestellt  in  der  Kostocker 
Doctorschrift  von  Hermann  Graf  "Der  Miles  Gloriosus  im 
englischen  Drama  bis  zur  Zeit  des  Bürgerkrieges"  (Schwerin 
1891)  p.  47.  Brandes  hat  1.  c.  p.  866  eine  Situations-Ahn- 
lichkeit  mit  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus  hervorgehoben,  das 
Knieen  der  Königin  Arane  vor  ihrem  Sohne  (Act  III  sc.  1). 
—  P.  86  ff.  Varnhagen  hat  mich  freundlichst  darauf  auf- 
merksam gemacht,  dass  die  von  mir  in  Hazlitt's  "Handbook" 
unter  Aurelio  and  Isabdla  und  Flores  vergeblich  gesuchte 
Geschichte  in  dem  Artikel  Scothmd  an  zweiter  Stelle  steht: 
The  Historie  of  Ävrelio  and  of  Isabel j  doughter  of  tlie  King 
of  Schotlande,  mjenley  translatede  in  foure  langagies,  Frenche^ 
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Ilalicm,  Spanishe  and  Enc/lishe,  Anners  MDL  VI;  vgl.  Haz- 
litt's  -Collections  and  Notes"  (1876)  p.  17,  (1882)  p.  20- 
Ausserdem  habe  icli  in  Hazlitt's  "Manual  for  the  Collector 
and  Amateur  of  Old  English  Plays"  (London  1892)  und  bei 
Fleay  (Chron.  II  3o2)  ein  anonymes  Drama  erwähnt  ge- 
funden ,  welches  auf  derselben  Geschiclite  beruhen  soll : 
Stretnam,  the  Wonwn-Hatery  Arraiyned  hy  Woinen:  A  new 
Coinei/y,  Acted  at  the  Red  ßull,  hy  the  lafe  Queens  Ser- 
vants.  4to.  1620.  Nach  dem  Titel  zu  schliessen,  nmss  in 
diesem  Drama,  welches  gegen  einen  die  Frauen  verketzern- 
den Literaten  Namens  Swetnam  gerichtet  ist,  gerade  der 
Teil  der  Geschichte  verwertet  sein,  welchen  Fletcher  glück- 
licherweise ganz  unberücksichtigt  gelassen  hat:  die  grau- 
same Bestrafung  des  Afranio,  welcher  vor  dem  König  von 
Schottland  im  Wettgespräche  mit  Hortensia,  der  Vertei- 
digerin ihres  Geschlechts,  die  Frauen  als  die  Quelle  des 
Übels  bezeichnet  und  dadurch  die  Verurteilung  der  Prinzessin 
Isabella  herbeigeführt  hatte.  Zur  Strafe  wird  Afranio  von 
Hortensia,  in  die  er  sich  verliebt  hat,  in  eine  Falle  gelockt, 
von  den  wütenden  Frauen  überfallen,  gemartert  und  zer- 
hackt. —  P.  100  ir.  Zu  meiner  Bestimmung  der  Quelle  des 
"Pilgrim"  habe  ich  noch  zu  bemerken,  dass  Fletcher  auch 
in  diesem  Falle  nicht  direkt  aus  der  spanischen  Quelle, 
aus  Lope  de  Vega's  Prosa-Roman  "El  Peregrino  en  su 
Patria",  geschöpft  zu  haben  braucht,  denn  1621  ist  eine 
anonyme  englische  Übersetzung  dieser  Erzählung  veröffent- 
licht worden:  "The  Pilgrime  of  Casteele.  London  1621.  4to**, 
zweite  Auflage  1623  (cf.  Hazlitt's  ** Handbook"  p.  627*»  f. 
s.  V.  Vega).  Sehr  wahrscheinlich  wurde  Fletcher  durch 
diese  englische  Übersetzung  zur  Schaffung  seines  1621/22 
zuerst  aufgeführten  Dramas  veranlasst.  —  P.  125  habe  ich 
von  der  "dem  Temperamente  Fletcher's  inhärenten  Nüchtern- 
heit" gesprochen,  wozu  ich  jetzt  noch  auf  eine  humoristische 
briefliche  Äusserung  Cluirles  Lanib's  verweisen  möchte: 
Fletcher  /s  (/s  l'tyht  as  soda-irater  ...  .1  pi/jc  and  a  comedy 
of  Fletrher's  the  htst  thiuy  of  n  niifht  iii  the  best  recipe  for 
Light  dnuiins,  and  to  sratter  away  Xiyhfmarrs.  Prohatum  est 
(cf.  Letters  ed.  by  Alfred  xV.ingor,  London  1888,  vol.  II  p.  149  f.). 
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2.  Zu  dem  vorstehenden  zweiten  Hefte  der 
Quellen-Studien:  P.  1,  Anni.  1  ergänze:  Fleay,  Chronicle 
History  of  the  London  Stage  1559—1642  (London  1890), 
p.  99.  —  P.  8:  Das  Grundmotiv  der  Comödie  *'The  Gent- 
leman Usher"  könnte  sich  Chapman  aus  einem  an  Hand- 
lung überreichen,  älteren  Stücke  erinnert  haben,  aus  dem 
1600  gedruckten,  neuerdings '  Peele  zugeschriebenen  Drama 
"The  Wisdome  of  Doctor  Dodypoll**.-  Alphonso,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  liebt  die  junge  Hyanthe,  die  Tochter  des  Earl 
Cassimere,  welche  seinen  Sohn,  den  Prinzen  Alberdune, 
liebt  und  von  ihm  geliebt  wird.  Auch  in  diesem  älteren 
Stücke  siegt  schliesslich  die  junge  Liebe,  der  Vater  muss 
zu  Gunsten  seines  Sohnes  verzichten.  Dem  ebenso  unerfreu- 
lichen, wie  absonderlichen  Einfalle  Chapman's,  die  Schön- 
heit seiner  Heldin  Margaret  durch  Einreibungen  mit  einer 
giftigen  Salbe  in  abschreckende  Hässlichkeit  zu  verwandeln, 
lässt  sich  eine  ähnliche  Geschmacklosigkeit  gegenüberstellen 
in  einem  vor  dem  Chapman'schen  Drama  gedruckten  und 
wohl  auch  früher  entstandenen  Drama,  betitelt  "The  History 
of  the  Tryall  of  Chevalry  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cava- 
liero  Dicke Bowyer",  lic.  SR.  am  4.  Dezember  1604,  gedruckt 
1605.^  In  diesem  Drama,  an  dessen  Abfassung  vermutlich 
Thomas  Heywood  beteiligt  war,'*  schleicht  sich  der  nach 
der  Krone  von  Navarra  trachtende  Duke  of  Burbon  nächt- 
licher Weile  in  das  Zelt  der  Prinzessin  Bellamira,  der 
Tochter  des  Königs  von  Navarra,  und  bestürmt  sie  mit 
Liebesanträgen,  welchen  sie  kein  Gehör  schenken  will.  Aus 
Rache  bestreicht  er  ihr  Antlitz  mit  Gift,  wodurch  sie  aus- 
sätzig wird  (II  3,  p.  294  ff.).  Die  Ähnlichkeit  erstreckt  sich 
auch   noch   auf  das  Benehmen   der   beiden    den  entstellten 


*  Von  Fleay,  cf.  Chron.  vol.  TI  p.  155  f. 

«  Neugedruckt  in  A.  H.  Bullon's  ♦'Colloction  of  Old  English  Plays", 
vol.  in  (London  1884)  p.  95  ff.  Vgl.  in  diesem  mit  Personen  und  Er- 
eignissen überfüllten  Stück  Act  I  sc.  2  p.  106  f.;  II  3  p.  11>^  ff.;  III  1 
p.  126  ff.;  IV  4  p.   147  ff.;  V  2  p.   152  ff. 

»  Cf.  BuUen's  "Colleotion**  1.  c.  p.  263  ff. 

*  Cf.  jedoch  Fleay  fChron.  II  318  f.),  nach  dessen  Ansicht  der 
uns  erhaltene  Text  nichts  von  Hoywood  enthalten  soll. 
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Mädchen  verlobten  Männer  nnd  auf  die  glückliche  Lösung: 
wie  Chapman's  Vincentio  seiner  Margaret,  bleibt  auch  der 
französische  Prinz  Philip  der  entstellten  Bellamira  treu  zur 
Seite  (ib.  p.  298  ff.)  —  wie  bei  Chapnian  der  Arzt  Bene- 
venms  rettend  eingreift,  w^ird  in  diesem  Drama  ein  heil- 
kundiger Einsiedler  als  Wiederhersteller  der  Schönheit  Bella- 
niiras  erwähnt  (IV^  1,  p.  327).  In  der  Szene  zwischen  dem 
entstellten  Mädchen  und  dem  treuen  Liebhaber  ist  der  Ge- 
dankengang in  beiden  Dramen  derselbe:  sie  verzichtet,  er 
dringt  auf  Schliessung  der  Ehe  und  beteuert,  dass  er  ihre 
Tugend,  nicht  nur  ihre  Schönheit  geliebt  habe  und  liebe. 
Im  Ausdruck  aber  ist  Chapman  weit  edler  und  inniger  als 
der  Anonymus.  —  P.  12:  Vielleicht  hatte  Chapman's  Earl 
of  Saint  Anne,  der  sich  von  der  Leiche  seiner  Gattin  nicht 
trennen  will,  doch  schon  einen  Vorgänger  auf  der  englischen 
Bühne,  und  zwar  keinen  geringeren  als  Karl  den  Grossen, 
wenn  anders  das  Drama  "Charlimayne** '  wirklich  schon  im 
1^.  Jahrhundert  auf  den  Londoner  Bühnen  aufgeführt  wurde. 
In  diesem  Stücke  erscheint  Charlimayne  auf  der  Bühne  mit 
seiner  toten  Gemahlin  in  den  Armen  —  Enfer  Charlimayne 
irith  tJie  (jueene  in  his  armf^s,  lautet  die  Bühnenweisung  II  1, 
p.  19S  — ,  der  im  Munde  der  Leiche  verborgene  Zauberring 
bewirkt,  dass  sich  der  Kaiser  nicht  von  ihr  trennen  kann. 
Eine  solche  Szene  musste  sich  dem  Gedächtnis  einprägen.  — 
P.  36  z.  7  V.  o.  Über  die  in  Frage  kommende  Prophe- 
zeiung lesen  wir  bei  Gay  et:  [Le  Baron  de  Biron]  se  ,ßoif 
fort  au  dire  des  Aiitrologues  et  deifiiteurs^  mesntes  on  tient 
(jH^il  atfoit  ai(ssi  par/^  a  vn  nomme  Cesar  tcnu  n  Paris  pour 
Mayicioiy  et  qii^il  luy  auoit  dit^  Quil  ne  .s^Vw  faudroit  que  le 
rouj)  d'vN  Bourgignon  par  derriere  (jtt'il  ne  paruint  a  estre 
Roy  —  folgt  die  oben  p.  35  f.  angeführte  Stelle.  Dieses 
nachträgliche  Citat  ist  dem  Pariser  Druck  der  'Chronologie 
Septenaire*  vom  Jahre  1G07  entnommen,  p.  320**.  —  P.  37: 
Ohne  die  Chapman  eigentümliche  Schönheit  des  Ausdrucks 


'  Zum  ersten  Mal  gcdru(;kt  von  Rullon,  cf.  "Colloction**  vol.  III 
p.  IGl  ff.  Autor  und  Entstehungszeit  sind  sehr  fraglich,  vgl.  auch  Fleay 
Chron.  II  319  f.,  der  an  Dckkor  denkt. 
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finden  wir  das  nämliche  Gleichnis  in  einem  späteren  ano- 
nymen Drama  "The  Lady  Mother",  welches  Glapthorne  zu- 
geschrieben wird.  Thorowgood  sagt:  Were  my  snnle  /  Dratni 
fram  this  mew  of  flesh  Huould  quickly  streatch  /  Like  a  stvlft 
Falcon  her  aspiring  wings  /  And  soare  ut  heaven  ^  (Act  IV 
sc.  1,  p.  175).  —  Zu  p.  74:  Auf  die  Verköstigung  in 
deutschen  Wirtshäusern  wird  ein  unerfreuliches  Sclilaglicht 
geworfen  durch  ein  fatales  Gleichnis  Dick  Bowyer's  in  dem 
Drama  **Tryall  of  Chevalry"  II  1:  Uis  tonng  crawles  as  fast 
as  the  cheese  doth  in  Germany.^  —  Zu  p.  78  Anni.  1: 
In  seiner  Todesfurcht  schwört  der  Kaiser:  Alphonsiis  doth 
renounce  the  joys  of  heaven^  '  The  sight  of  migels  and  his 
Samour's  blood,  /  And  gives  his  sonl  unto  the  deviVs  potcer 
(V,  p.  413*)  —  und  wird  von  dem  heimtückischen  Alexander 
sofort  erstochen.  Ein  ganz  ähnliches  Raffinement  der  Rache 
finden  wir  in  einer  lange  vor  dem  'Alphonsus*  geschriebenen 
Erzählung  des  Anton-Francesco  Doni  (cf.  Novelle  di  V^arj 
Autori  con  Note.  Milane  1804,  p.  272  fi'.).  Ein  tapferer 
Ritter  wird  von  seinem  feigen  Gegner  mit  vielen  Mord- 
gesellen überfallen  und  muss  sich  verloren  geben.  Sein 
Feind  erklärt  jedoch,  er  wolle  ihm  das  Leben  lassen,  falls 
er  ein  Dokument  unterschreibe,  besagend,  dass  er  alle  seine 
Heldenthaten  ausgeführt  habe  per  arte  diaholica  e  per  incanto, 
e  non  per  valore  (p.  274),  und  dass  er  sich  überdies  als  treu- 
loser, ketzerischer  und  ungläubiger  Mensch  bekennen  müsse: 
Appresso  questo  sl  cotne  nilsleale  m^accuso^  e  mi  confesso 
eretico,  e  protesto  non  credere  (p.  274  f.).  Der  bediängte 
Ritter  unterzeichnet,  sein  Feind  ruft  aus :  Perche  non  w'era 
assai  privarti  della  vita  .  .  .  ho  cercato  con  questo  modo 
levarti  in  un  medesimo  tempo  la  vita^  Vonore  e  Vanitna  an- 
rora  (p.  275),  und  lässt  ihn  sofort  niedermachen.'^  —  P.  89: 
Walter  Savage  Landor's  fragmentarische  Tragödie:  Beatrire 
Cenri:    Five   Scenes    (cf.   Works    in   8    vols,    London    1876; 


»  Gf.  Bullen's  "00116011011%  vol.  II  p.  101  ff. 

«  Cf.  ib.  vol.  III  p.  289. 

*  Vgl.  zu  *Alphonsu8*  neuerdings  noch  einen  Aufsatz  von  R.  Faust : 
"^Proben  deutscher  Reden  im  Siteren  englischen  Drama*',  Zeitschr.  f.  d. 
doutscluMi  Unterricht,  10.  Jahrg.  p.  871  ff. 
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vol.  VII  p.  342/63)  ist  wohl  nie  aufgeführt  worden.  —  Zu 
p.  121/26:  Die  Bemerkungen  über  Massinger's  Dramen  "The 
Maid  of  Honour"  and  '^The  Picture"  sind  mit  einigen  Ände- 
rungen aus  Quellen  I,  p.  141/45  abgedruckt,  mit  freund- 
licher Erlaubnis  des  Herrn  Georg  Böhme.  —  P.  152 :  Anthony 
Munday's  Pamphlet  ist  wohl  die  erste  uns  erhaltene  eng- 
lische Schrift,  welche  das  Wiedererscheinen  des  verschollenen 
Königs  von  Portugal  meldet,  nicht  aber  die  erste  überhaupt. 
In  Richard  Simpson's  "School  of  Shakspere"  (New  York 
1878)  finde  ich  in  der  Einleitung  zu  dem  Drama  "The  Famous 
History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley" 
die  Notiz:  M  hooh  cnlled  stränge  neirs  of  the  return  of  Don 
Sehastimi  was  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall^  Feb,  3,  1598 
(vol.  I  p.  154).  A.  H.  Bullen  erwähnt  in  seiner  Peele-Aus- 
gabe  (London  1888)  eine  1601  gedruckte  französische  Schrift 
zu  Gunsten  des  falschen  Sebastian :  Adventure  Admirahle  etc. 
(vol.  I  p.  223)  —  vermutlich  das  Original  der  Munday'schen 
Übersetzung :  Strängest  Adventure  etc.  —  Zu  p.  154  Anni. 
vgl.  The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger.  From  the  Text  of  Wm. 
Gifford.  Wifh  the  Addition  of  the  Tragedy  ^Believe  as  yon 
List^.  Ed.  hy  Lt.  Col.  Francis  Cunnlngham.  London :  John 
Camden  Hotten,  s.  a. ;  p.  XIV.  Cunningham  hat  sich  mit 
dem  Verdienst,  diese  schöne  neue  Beobachtung  gemacht, 
den  falschen  Sebastian  in  Massinger's  Antiochus  wieder- 
erkannt zu  haben,  zufrieden  gegeben,  auf  eine  nähere  Prüfung 
des  Quellenmaterials  ist  er  nicht  eingegangen.  Nach  seiner 
Ansicht  muss  Massinger's  Quelle  die  Flugschrift  von  1601 
''True  History  etc."  (cf.  oben  p.  153  Anm.  3)  gewesen  sein, 
welche  ihm  jedoch  nur  dem  Titel  nach,  aus  Hazlitt's  "Hand- 
book" ,  bekannt  war.  Thatsächlich  kann  Massinger  den 
englischen  Pamphleten  seinen  Stoff  nicht  entlehnt  haben, 
seine  Darstellung  weist  eine  Menge  von  Einzelheiten  auf, 
die  er  bei  Cayet,  nicht  aber  bei  den  Engländern  gefunden 
hat.  An  der  von  mir  oben  p.  IfJO  besprochenen  corrupten 
Stelle  im  Gespräche  des  Antiochus  mit  der  Cornelia  bietet 
Cunningham  die  Lesart:  [Tlw  arvdet]  I  Whlch  yon  wear 
on  your  sleeve  (V  2,  p.  624  )  —  ohne  handschriftliche  Autori- 
tät, er  hat  das  Manuscript  gar  nicht  gesehen   (cf.  p.  XIIIj. 
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Die  Konjektur  armlet  halte  ich  schon  deshalb  für  eine  un- 
glückliche, weil  man  Armbänder  doch  nicht  auf  dem  Ärmel 
tragt.  Meine  von  der  Quelle  geforderte  Ergänzung  ring, 
welche  die,  auch  metrische  bessere,  Lesart  ßnger  bedingt, 
scheint  mir  die  empfehlenswerteste.  Es  ist  ja  recht  fraglich, 
ob  in  der  Handschrift  wirklich  sl  gestanden  hat,  Crofton 
Croker  hat  seine  Herausgeberpflichten  etwas  leicht  genommen 
(Vgl.  Cunningham  p.  XIH  f.).  —  P.  162  Anm.  1:  Die  eng- 
lische Übersetzung  der  fraglichen  Novelle  ist  erst  1683  er- 
schienen: Don  Sebastian  King  of  PortiigalL  An  Historical 
NoveL  In  Four  parts.  Done  out  of  French  hy  Mr.  Ferrand 
Spence,  London  .  .  .  1683;  i2^(cf.  Hazlitt's  "Bibliographical 
Collections  and  Notes",  London  1887,  s.  v.  Portugal).  — 
P.  187:  Bacon's  "History  of  Henry  VIP  ist  kürzlich  scharf 
auf  ihren  Quellenwert  geprüft  worden  von  Wm.  Busch  in 
seinem  Werke:  "England  unter  den  Tudors"  (Stuttgart 
1892),  p.  417  ff.  Busch's  Kritik  gipfelt  in  dem  Satze,  dass 
Bacon's  Werk"  aus  der  Reihe  der  Quellen  für  die  Geschichte 
Heinrich's  VIL  nicht  gründlich  genug  gestrichen  werden 
kann"  (p.  423).  —  P.  207:  Die  Meldung,  dass  ein  gegen 
den  Willen  des  Vaters  vereinigtes  Liebespaar  auf  der  Flucht 
ertrunken  sei ,  die  Reue  des  Vaters  an  der  Bahre  der 
Ertrunkenen,  das  Wiedererwachen  des  Paares  —  ganz  die- 
selbe listige  Lösung  des  Knotens  bietet  ein  altes,  mit  Marston*s 
'Parasitaster'  verwandtes  deutsches  Drama,  dessen  Inhalt 
W.  Creizenach  mitgeteilt  hat,  in  den  "Schauspielen  der 
englischen  Komödianten",  23.  Band  von  Kürschner'«  Deutscher 
National-Litteratur,  p,  334  ff*.  Auch  in  dem  anonymen 
Drama  'The  Lady  Mother'  wird  ein  Liebespaar  für  ertrunken 
ausgegeben,  um  es  gegen  Verfolgung  zu  schützen,  cf.  Bullen's 
"Collection"  vol.  II  pp.  177  f.,  199,  doch  ist  in  diesem  Stücke 
die  Ähnlichkeit  keine  so  auffällige. 
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V  0  R  W  0  R  T. 


O  deth,  desyred  in  aduersite, 

Whan  tbu  art  callyd,  wby  nylt  thu  wrecchy«  heere 

And  art  so  reedy  in  felicite 

To  come  to  them,  that  the  notbyngr  desire? 

Nachdem  der  Tod  der  segensreichen  Thätigkeit  J. 
Zupitzas  ein  von  aller  Welt  beklagtes  vorzeitiges  Ende 
bereitet  hat,  ist  mir  mit  gütiger  Genehmigung  der  Frau 
Prof.  Zupitza  und  dank  dem  ehrenvollen  Vertrauen  des 
Herrn  Prof.  A.  Napier  in  Oxford  die  Aufgabe  zu  Teil  ge- 
worden, die  von  dem  Verstorbeneu  in  Angriff  genommene 
Ausgabe  von  Lydgates  Erzählung  von  den  zwei  Kaufleuten 
zu  vollenden.  Dass  sich  der  Verstorbene  mit  einer  solchen 
Ausgabe  beschäftigt  hat,  ist  ausser  durch  seine  eigenen  Mit- 
teilungen, (vgl.  Napier  in  Herrigs  Archiv  XCV  246)  auch 
durch  das  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in  den  beteiligten 
Kreisen  hinlänglich  bekannt  geworden. 

Von  der  Einleitung  fand  ich  nur  diejenigen  Teile 
zum  Abschluss  gebracht  und  mit  den  Anweisungen  für  den 
Drucker  versehen  vor,  welche  auf  den  Seiten  i— xxx  (mit  Aus- 
schluss des  letzten  Absatzes)  zum  Abdruck  gelangt  sind.  — 
Die  Abschnitte  über  den  Dichter  (S.  lxvii  ff.)  und  über 
das  Verhältnis  des  Gedichtes  zu  seinen  Quellen 
(S.  LXXi  ff.)  sowie  das  Wörterverzeichnis  (S.  64  ff.) 
müssen  schon  entstanden  sein,  als  Zupitza  erst  die  IIs.  II 
kannte:  das  geht  aus  der  Form  der  Zitate  in  seinem  Manu- 
skripte hervor,    die   ich   aber  dem   kritischen  Texte  gemäss 
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abgOcäridert  habe.  In  seinem  Manuskripte  zu  S.  LXVii  steht 
auch  in  der  ersten  Zeile  *in  der  Hs/  statt  m  den  Hss.', 
und  hätte  er,  als  er  diesen  Abschnitt  schrieb,  schon  h  ge- 
kannt ,  so  hätte  er  gewiss  erwähnt ,  dass  dies  die  einzige 
Handschrift  ist,  welche  das  Gedicht  Lydgate  zuschreibt  (vgl. 
S.  ii).  Die  beiden  zuerst  genannten  Abschnitte  (S.  lxvii  flF.) 
schliesseu  sich  (ohne  die  von  mir  herrührenden  Überschriften) 
in  seinen  nachgelassenen  Papieren  in  umgekehrter  Reihen- 
folge an  die  in  der  Anm.  zu  V.  281  flF.  erwähnte  Inhalts- 
angabe an  und  werden  von  Zupitza  selbst  nur  als  Vorarbeit 
für  eine  sorgfältigere  Ausführung  gedacht  gewesen  sein ;  dies 
wird  namentlich  auf  den  Abschnitt  über  den  Dichter  zu- 
treflPen,  der,  wie  schon  der  Wortlaut  zeigt,  zum  Teil  aus 
kurzen  und  zerstreut  geschriebenen  Notizen  besteht.  —  Leider 
habe  ich  die  in  der  Anm.  zu  S.  Lxxxvii  f.  abgedruckten  Zitate 
nicht  vergleichen  können ,  da  ich  das  Buch  von  Daremberg 
ebenso  wie  die  Gedichte  des  Aegidius  Corboliensis  (vgl. 
V.  808)  trotz  mehrfacher  Bemühungen  nicht  zu  Gesicht  be- 
kommen habe. 

Der  Zweck  des  Wörterverzeichnisses  erhellt  zur 
Genüge  aus  S.  lxviii,  und  leicht  kann  man  ermessen,  was 
Zupitza  b{?i  seinen  umfassendcai  Kenntnissen  daraus  zu  machon 
verstanden  haben  würde».  Irgend  etwas  wesentliches  daran 
zu  ändern,  hätte  ich  für  pietätlos  gehalten ;  meine  Arbeit  hat 
vor  allem  darin  bestanden ,  die  einzelnen  Zitate ,  soweit  mir 
das  möglich  war  (vgl.  S.  158),  nachzuschlagen,  ihren  Wort- 
laut, wo  es  mir  nötig  schien,  auszuschreiben,  wenn  Zupitza, 
was  freilich  r(»cht  oft  der  Fall  ist,  dies  unterlassen  hatte,  und 
ihnen  nicht  nur  in  der  im  allgemeinen  von  ihm  herrührenden 
alphabetischen  Anordnung,  sondern  auch  innerhalb  der  ein- 
zelnen Gruppen  den  richtigen  IMatz  anzuweisen;  hier  Ord- 
nung zu  schaflPen,  war  nicht  imm<»r  leicht,  da  die  Belegstellen 
in  Zupitzas  Manuskript  auf  einen  sehr  kleinen  Raum  zu- 
sammengedrängt sind  und  bei  oberflächlicher  Betrachtung 
einem  Labyrinthe  gleichen,  dun^h  das  man  nur  mühevoll 
einen   Weg  finden  kann. 

In  der  Feststellung  des  kritischen  Textes  war 
Zupitza  bis   zu  Str.  XLIX  gekommen;    von  Str.  L  au  habe 
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ich  versucht ,  den  Text  aus  den  einzehien  Handschriften 
herauszuschälen.  —  Die  Fassung  der  lateinischen  Quelle 
und  die  Einteilung  des  Wortlautes  in  kleine  Abschnitte  ist 
für  den  ganzen  Umfang  der  Erzählung  Zupitzas  Werk.  Wenn 
ich  den  lateinischen  Text  unter  dem  englischen  habe  ab- 
drucken lassen,  so  hat  mir  dabei  Zupitzas  Verfahren  in  seiner 
Ausgabe  der  Elene  als  Vorbild  vorgeschwebt.  In  den  der 
hiteinischeu  Quelle  beigegebenen  Varianten  meint  Zupitza 
mit  p  die  auf  S.  lxxiii  von  ihm  mit  PI  bezeichnete  Fassung, 
während  s  die  ebenda  als  Ps  zitierte  Version  bedeutet;  zu 
den  von  ihm  selbst  aus  PI  und  Ps  ausgezogenen  Varianten 
habe  ich  noch  die  zweier  auf  der  Universitätsbibliothek  zu 
Cambridge  unter  der  Bezeichnung  Mm  VI  4  und  li  VI  11 
aufbewahrten  Handschriften  der  Disciplina  Clericalis,  von 
denen  ich  sorgfältige  Abschriften  in  seinem  Nachlasse  vor- 
fand, nachgetragen  und  mit  den  Buchstaben  7«  und  i  unter- 
schieden; doch  habe  ich  rein  orthographische  Varianten  für  ge- 
wöhnlich nur  dann  augeführt,  wenn  schon  Zupitza  aus  p  und 
s  (vgl.  z.  B.  zu  872  —  392)    dergleichen  aufgenommen    hatte. 

Zupitzas  Erörterungen  über  das  Verhältnis  der 
Handschriften  des  englischen  Gedichtes  habe  ich  durch 
eine  Beschreibung  der  sprachlichen  und  orthographischen 
Eigentümlichkeiten  auf  S.  xxx  unten  bis  S.  lxvi  ergänzt. 
Ebenso  rührt  die  Anlage  der  Anmerkungen  von  mir  her. 
Im  allgemeinen  wird  jeder  leicht  erkennen  können,  was  ich 
aus  eigener  Kraft  in  die  Ausgabe  hineingetragen  habe :  mehr- 
fach deuten  eckige  Klammern  meine  Zusätze  an.  —  Der 
Titel  Fahula  Duorum  Mercaiorum  ist  zwar  nur  durch  zwei 
Handschriften  verbürgt;  doch  habe  ich  ihn  schon  aus  dem 
Grunde  beibehalten ,  weil  sich  auch  Zupitza  seiner  be- 
dient hat. 

Was  den  übrigen  Teil  von  Zupitzas  litterarischem  Nach- 
lass  angeht,  so  beabsichtige  ich  zunächst  den  Spiritus  Guidonis 
(vgl.  llerrigs  Archiv  XCVl  355)  zu  veröffentlichen  und  darauf 
in  Verbindung  mit  der  von  mir  schon  seit  einer  längeren 
Reihe  von  Jahren  (vgl.  Herrigs  Archiv  XCII  343  ff.)  vor- 
bereiteten Ausgabe  des  Eglamour  die  Romanze  von  Isumbras, 
an    deren    Handschriften    Zupitza    uns    im    Winter-Semester 
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von  1878/79  die  Grundsätze  der  Textkritik  gelehrt  hat.  — 
Weiter  wage  ich  einstweilen  noch  nicht  zu  denken:  schenkt 
mir  aber  Gott  Kraft  und  Leben,  so  würde  ich  dann  an  Cop- 
lands  Guy  of  Warwick  herantreten,  den  Zupitzas  fleissige 
Hand  zum  grössten  Teil  abgeschrieben  hat,  nachdem  ihm 
für  den  Anfang  eine  Abschrift  von  befreundeter  Seite  zur 
Verfügung  gestellt  worden  war. 


Berlin,  den  1.  Mai  1896. 


G.  S. 
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ich    versucht ,    den    Text    aus    den    einzehien    Handschriften 
herauszuschälen.  —  Die  Fassung  der  lateinischen  Quelle 
und    die  Einteilung    des  Wortlautes  in  kleine  Abschnitte  ist 
für  den  ganzen  Umfang  der  Erzählung  Zupitzas  Werk.    Wenn 
ich    den    lateinischen  Text   unter   dem    englischen    habe  ab- 
drucken lassen,  so  hat  mir  dabei  Zupitzas  Verfahren  in  seiner 
Ausgabe   der  Elene   als  Vorbild    vorgeschwebt.     In    den   der 
lateinischen    Quelle    beigegebenen    Variauten    meint    Zupitza 
mit  p  die  auf  S.  LXXiii  von  ihm  mit  PI  bezeichnete  Passung, 
während  s  die  ebenda   als  Ps   zitierte  Version    bedeutet;   zu 
den  von  ihm  selbst  aus  PI  und  Ps   ausgezogenen  Varianten 
habe  ich   noch  die   zweier  auf  der  Universitätsbibliothek  zu 
Cambridge  unter  der  Bezeichnung   Mm  VI  4  und    li  VI   11 
aufbeNvahrten    Handschriften    der   Disciplina    Clericalis,    von 
denen    ich    sorgfältige  Abschriften    in  seinen)  Nachlasse  vor- 
fand, nachgetragen  und  mit  den  Buchstaben  t«  und  i  unter- 
schieden; doch  habe  ich  rein  orthographische  Varianten  für  ge- 
wöhnlich nur  dann  angeführt,  wenn  schon  Zupitza  aus  p  und 
s  (vgl.  z.  B.  zu  H12-Hd2)   dergleichen  aufgenommen   hatte. 
Zupitzas  Erörterungen    über   das   Verhältnis   der 
Handschriften    des  englischen  Gedichtes    habe  ich  durch 
eine    Beschreibung    der    sprachlichen    und    orthographischen 
Eigentümlichkeiten    auf  S.  xxx   unten    bis  S.  lxvi    ergänzt. 
Ebenso  rührt  die  Anlage  der  Anmerkungen  von  mir  her. 
Im  allgemeinen  wird  jeder  leicht  erkennen  können,  was  ich 
aus  eigener  Kraft  in  die  Ausgabe  hineingetragen  habe:  mehr- 
fach  deuten    eckige  Klammern    meine    Zusätze   an.    —    Der 
Titel  Fahnla  Duorum  Mercatorum  ist    zwar   nur  durch  zwei 
Handschriften  verbürgt;   doch    habe    ich   ihn  schon  aus  dem 
Grunde    beibehalten ,    weil    sich    auch    Zupitza    seiner    be- 
dient hat. 

Was  den  übrigen  Teil  von  Zupitzas  litterarischem  Nach- 
lass  angeht,  so  bc^absichtige  ich  zunächst  den  Spiritus  (luidonis 
(vgl.  Herrigs  Archiv  XCVI  ;355)  zu  veröflFentlichen  und  darauf 
in  Verbindung  mit  der  von  mir  schon  seit  einer  längeren 
Keihc  von  Jahren  (vgl.  Herrigs  Archiv  XCII  843  flF.)  vor- 
bereiteten Ausgabe  des  Eglamour  die  Romanze  von  Isumbras, 
an   deren    Handschriften    Zupitza    uns    im    Wint<»r-S(»me8ter 
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von  1878/79  die  Grundsätze  der  Textkritik  gelehrt  hat.  — 
Weiter  wage  ich  einstweilen  noch  nicht  zu  denken:  schenkt 
mir  aber  Gott  Kraft  und  Leben,  so  würde  ich  dann  an  Cop- 
lands  Guy  of  Warwick  herantreten,  den  Zupitzas  fleissige 
Hand  zum  grössten  Teil  abgeschrieben  hat,  nachdem  ihm 
für  den  Anfang  eine  Abschrift  von  befreundeter  Seite  zur 
Verfügung  gestellt  worden  war. 


Berlin,  den  1.  Mai  1896. 


G.  S. 


ÜBER  DAS  VERHÄLTNIS  DER  HANDSCHRIFTEN. 


Von  Lydgates  Erzähluog  von  den  zwei  Kaufleuten  sind 
mir  sechs  Handschriften  bekannt. 

A  =  Additional  MS.  34360  im  British  Museum,  früher 
in  der  Bibliothek  des  Sir  Thomas  Philipps  9053.  Es  enthält 
handschriftliche  Notizen  von  Stow.  Ihre  Namen  eingetragen 
haben  auch  ein  W.  Browne  und  ein  J.  Taylor.  Diese  Papier- 
Handschrift  stammt  nach  Pol.  62 ▼  erst  aus  der  Regierungs- 
zeit Eduards  IV.  Unser  Gedicht  steht  nach  der  Zählung  des 
Museums  auf  Fol.  4» — 18v,  nach  einer  älteren  Seiten  Zählung 
auf  8. 1  —  30.  Am  Schlüsse  steht  Explicit  Fahula  Dnorum  Mer- 
catorum  de  et  super  gestis  Bomavorum,  Auf  diese  Hs.  aufmerk- 
sam wurde  ich  durch  den  kleinen  Aufsatz  Robert  Steeles  in  der 
Academy  1894  I  395  c.  Hier  ist  allerdings  von  The  Three 
Merchants  die  Rede:  meine  Vermutung,  dass  dieses  Three 
ein  Versehen  sei  statt  Two^  wurde  mir  durch  Dr.  Gr.  Herz- 
feld bestätigt,  der  so  freundlich  war,  mir  einige  Strophen  im 
Juli  1894  abzuschreiben.  Im  nächsten  Monat  habe  ich  dann 
selbst  die  Handschrift  eingesehen. 

C  =  Handschrift  Hh.  4.  12  der  Universitätsbibliothek  zu 
Cambridge.  Sie  besteht  teils  aus  Pergament-,  teils  aus  Papier- 
blättcru.  Der  Katalog  setzt  sie  ins  fünfzehnte  Jahrhundert. 
Unser  Gedicht  nimmt  Fol.  58r-  74r  ein.  Am  Schlüsse 
steht  nur  Finit, 

H  =  Harleian  MS.  2251  im  British  Museum  von  der 
Hand  Shirleys  (Papi(»r).  Am  Schlüsse  des  (iedichtes,  das 
Fol.  55 r — 70r  steht,  lesen  wir,  wie  in  A,  Explicil  Fahula 
duorum  Mercatorum  De  et  super  gesfis  Bomanorum,  Dr.  vou 
Fleischhacker   habe   ich    zu    danken,    dass   er  im  September 
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1889,  da  mir  die  Befürchtung  kam,  ich  hätte  in  meiner 
Abschrift  in  zwei  Strophen  je  einen  Vers  ausgelassen,  so  gut 
w«ir  festzustellen,  dass  die  Verse  auch  in  der  Hs.  fehlen. 

h  =  Harleian  MS.  2255  im  British  Museum.  Unser 
Gedicht  füllt  Fol.  72r-88r.  Am  Schlüsse  steht  von  der 
Hand  dos  ursprünglichen  Schreibers  Explicif  qnod  lidf/ate. 
Auf  diese  Aufzeichnung  hat  mich  Koppel  freundschaftlich 
aufmerksam  gemacht  (vgl.  Archiv  LXXXV,  57). 

L  =  Lansdowne  MS.  699  im  Ih'itish  Museum.  Das 
Gedicht  steht  Fol.  3r— 18^.  Am  Schlüsse  lesen  wir  ExßicH 
de  fiileli  amore  duorum  mecatorum  (so!). 

R  =  Rawlinson  MS.  F.  32  auf  der  Bodleiana  in  Ox- 
ford aus  dem  dritten  Viertel  des  fünfzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
Diese  Handschrift  besteht  teils  aus  Pergament,  teils  aus 
Papier.  Unsere  Geschichte,  die  Fol.  38r-53v  einnimmt, 
ist  ganz  auf  Pergament  geschrieben.  Die  beiden  letssten 
Strophen  sind  durch  Ausschneiden  eines  Blattes  verloren  ge- 
gangen, doch  ist  der  Anfang  der  129.  Str.  als  Stichwort  (/ 
sai  f/ou  jtlatly)  58 ▼  zu  tinden.  Auf  diese  Hs.  hat  mich 
Napier  in  altbewährter  Freundschaft  aufmerksam  gemacht 
(vgl.  Archiv  XC,  241). 

I. 

Die  sechs  aufgezählten  Handschriften  zerfallen  in  zwei 
Gruppen  von  je  drei  Hss. :  die  eine  wird  gebildet  von  ACH, 
die  andere  von  liLR.  Unter  a  werde  ich  diejenigen  Stellen 
anführen,  an  denen  die  Lesart  von  ACH  besser  ist,  unter 
b  diejenigcMi,  wo  die  von  liLR  den  Vorzug  zu  verdienen 
scheint,  endlich  unter  c  diejenigen,  bei  denen  man  zweifel- 
haft sein  muss. 

a.    ACir  besser,  als  hLR. 

1.  20,  () — 7.  Da  der  {igyptische  Kaufmann  hört,  dass 
sein  ihm  bisher  persönlich  unbekannter  Freund  aus  Baldak 
im  Anzüge  sei,  geht  er  ihm  entgegen  : 

Andy  wh<m  Ihey  meit^  lic  tokc  hi/ui  hij  pe  hotid 

Atid  kyat  hi/m  a/ft/r  iritli   vu fein  yd  chere 

And  Sil  yd:  '  Welcome  y  »ny  ffiythfuH  fretid  so  dere. 
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So  lesen  ACH  (doch  V.  5  hat  H  the  statt  he  und  V.  6  C, 
dem  ich  in  der  Schreibung  folge,  vnfenyd).  Dagegen  in  hLR 
lauten  die  beiden  letzten  Verse  (ich  schliesse  mich  in  der 
Schreibung  h  an) 

And  kist  hym  aftir,  and  with  vnfeyned  cheere 
He  Seide :  '  Wolcom,  my  feUhfid  freend  so  deert. 
Dass  V.  6  in  hLR  in  der  Cäsur  doppelte  Senkung  hat,  fällt 
allerdings  nicht  ins  Gewicht,  aber  die  Betonung  der  unge- 
heuchelten  Freundlichkeit  erwartet  man  doch  vielmehr  bei 
dem  Kusse,  als  erst  bei  den  Willkommworten.  Indessen 
würde  ich  nicht  viel  dagegen  haben ,  wenn  jemand  diesen 
Fall  unter  c  stellen  wollte ;  [dass  Zupitza  seine  Ansicht  über 
den  Wert  der  Lesart  in  ACH  geändert  hat,  zeigt  sein  Text.] 

2.  39,  4.  Da  der  Baldaker  Kaufmann  krank  darnieder 
liegt,  ruft  sein  Freund  die  gescheitesten  Ärzte  herbei,  die 
kommen 

To  taste  hys  pulse. 
So  ACH,    wobei    das   letzte  Wort   in  A   und  H  pouure  ge- 
schrieben ist.     Dagegen  hLR  lesen 

To  taste  his  poorys. 
Jeden  Zweifel  an  der  Ursprünglichkeit  der  Lesart  von  ACH 
schlicsst   die   Quelle   (vgl.  Archiv    LXXXIV,    131)   aus,   die 
jifdpafo  pnlsH  hat. 

3.  89,  3.  Der  ägyptische  Freund  hat  sein  Vermögen 
verloren. 

Thoioh  he  were  wo  füll,  he  was  the  lesse  to  wlte. 
So  ACH  (doch  stellen  AH  um  the  lasse  he  was  und  C  schreibt 
das  letzte  Wort  witt).     Dagegen  lassen  hIjR  das  to  weg,  ohne 
das  die  Stelle  unverständlich  ist. 

4.  95,  5.  Nachdem  Lydgate  erzählt,  wie  der  einst  so 
reiche  ägyptische  Kaufmann  die  Nacht  in  einem  Tempel  zu- 
bringen will,  ruft  er  aus 

0  pomj)  f'uporisshyd  whilom  so  elate. 

So  C  und  auch  im  wesentlichen  A  und  H,  wenn  diese  auch 

das  erste  Adjectivum  em/forisshed  und  das  zweite  late  schreiben. 

h  hat  aber  das  erste  in  der  (J estalt  niporisshyd  ^  LR  in  der 

Gestalt  rnporisshid,  also  alle  drei  Hss.  zeigen  die  Entstellung 

vn  als  erste  Silbe. 

1* 
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5.  110,  0.  Da  HJch  der  wirkliche  Mörder  meldet,  also 
dor  driiio  iiuftriit,  der  den  Mord  begangen  zu  haben  be- 
hauptet, wundert  HJeh  daH  Volk 

And  e/ce  the  iuatice  of  thys  soden  chaunce. 
Ho  WM,  (hi^egen  hLR  haben  den  Plural  iustices.  Nun  hat 
Jii  ullerdingH  die  Quelle  indices  hier,  wie  an  anderen  Stellen. 
Allein,  (hl  Lydgate  Houst  überall  den  Singular  hat  (108,  4. 
III,  (I) ,  HO  dürften  wohl  hier  ACH  das  richtige  erhalten 
IiuImmi.  HouHt  niÜHHten  wir  annehmen,  dass  Lydgate  hier  aus 
ViM'Hi»lien,  dem  Latein  folgend,  den  Plural  angewendet  und 
tiann  der  Sehreiber  der  lls.,  aus  der  ACH  stammen,  den 
NViili»rH|)rueh  mit  dem  Vorhergehenden  bemerkt  und  beseitigt 
hatte.  [In  hliK  könnte  der  Plural  vielleicht  auch  durch  das 
l\dgonde  plumlische  lifre  veranlasst  worden  sein.] 

tt.  rj;i,  4.  Her  König  von  Haldak  wünscht,  dass  in 
Moiuem  gan/en  lamde  solche  Lauterkeit  herrschte,  wie  sie 
dit*  drtM  Männer  zeigten,  deren  jeder  sterben  wollte.  In  ACH 
heisüt  e8  nun  gtin/.  venittändlioh 

And  >7>f*i*i<i//y  thh  trise  irorMy  A*yN</ 
(f«i«  wisshe  of  hert  u,  s.  w. 
Still!  ms^shi^  hüben  aber  L  ^n^ish,  l\  Tohsh  und  h  raisshe^  zeigen 
also  in  irleioher  Weise  den  Vokal  de^  Verbums  zu  oi  entstellt. 

Aus  den  au4^^tVlhrlen  Stellen  ersriebi  sich  leils  mit  Sicher- 
heu»  teils  \\o«ic*te«s  nut  ::rö^ert^r  oder  g^rinirerer  Wahr- 
soheinUehkeii.  das«^  die  Hss.  hl.K  auf  eine  ^^^meindc^haftliche 
VorU4:t'  «urtiok^^heiu  von  der  AOH  uadibhin^ie  sind. 

b.    hl.K  »H^or.  *:*  AOH. 
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3.  53,  1.  Hier  spricht  wieder  der  Rhythmus  für  die 
UrsprÜDglichkeit  der  Lesart  in  hLR : 

Your  freend  mystruste^  it  is  an  hih  repreeff, 
ACH  haben  vor  dem  Infinitiv  to  eingeschoben. 

4.  77,  7.  Da  die  Fortsetzung  des  ae.  Verbums  pyncan 
allmählich  auf  die  Formen  methlnks  und  methought  beschränkt 
worden  ist,  scheint  es  natürlich,  wo  die  Hss.  zwischen  'denken' 
und  *dünken'  schwanken,  das  letztere  für  das  ältere  zu  halten. 
So  scheint  mir  denn  die  Lesart  von  hLR 

Hym  thouhte^  it  was  tu  hym  a  newe  emprise 
den  Vorzug  zu  verdienen  vor  der  von  ACH 

He  thouyhty  it  was  to  hym  a  new  emprise, 

5.  86,  6.     Die  Lesart  von  hLR  ist  ohne  Anstoss: 
No  wele  is  ivorthy,  that  may  no  woo  endure. 

Die  anderen    Hss.  haben    ein   den  Rhythmus   störendes  Pro- 
nomen vor  /s,  und  zwar  lesen  AC  übereinstimmend 

No  wele  is  he  worthi,  that  may  no  tvo  endure. 
H  hat  hym  statt  he:  aber  bei  der  nahen  Verwandtschaft  von 
A  und  H  (s.  unten    IIa)    ist    anzunehmen,    dass   hypn    eine 
Änderung  aus  he  ist. 

6.  110,  4.  Nach  dem  Zeugnis  von  hLR  lautet  dieser 
Vers: 

For  I  my  silf  haue  wrouht  this  yret  offence. 
In  L  fehlt  freilich  haue.     Für  wrouht  haben  nun  ACH  done 
{don  C).     Da    der  Ausdruck    hLR   der  gewähltere  ist,   halte 
ich  ihn  für  den  ursprünglichen. 

7.  116,  2  lautet  nach  hLR: 

Blood  crieth  out^  that  is  ishad  in  wronge. 
Die  drei  anderen  Hss.  lassen  das  Präfix  i  vor  dem  Partizip 
gleichmässig  weg,  indem  C  shad.  A  shedde^  H  shed  biet(ui. 
Auch  ohne  dieses  i  könnte  allerdings  der  Vers  bei  Lydgato 
vorkommen,  aber  immerhin  wird  der  Rhythmus  dadurch  ge- 
bessert, und,  da  die  Schreiber  überhaupt  vielmehr  die  Neigung 
haben,  ein  solches  /  wegzulassen  (vgl.  oben  1  und  unten  8), 
als  es  hinzuzufügen,  inuss  man  wohl  ishud  den  Vorzug  geben. 

8.  120,  1.  Auch  hier  handelt  es  sich  um  das  Präfix  /, 
aber  nicht  vor  einem  Partizip,  sondern  vor  dem  Indicativ. 
hLR  haben  etwas  völlig  Befriedigendes : 
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YH  nevirthelh  thus  tlUij  iwröuhte. 
Woun  wir  A('H  folgen  wollten,  müsstcn  wir  lesen 

Yit  neuer thelhse  thüs  they  wrought. 
Aus  denselben  Erwägungen  heraus,  wie  unter  7,  eotscheide 
ich  mich  hier  für  die  erstere  Lesart. 

9.    120,  6.     Dieser  Vers  ist  in  hLR  überliefert: 
And  prayn  hym  yood  juye  for  to  hee. 
Er  wird  ganz  untadelig,  wenn  man  das  zweite  Wort  mit  AH 
zweisilbig  als  prayen  liest  (C  hat  ebenfalls  prayn).     Dagegen 
ist  er  in  ACH  durch  Weglassung  des  for  verstümmelt. 

Aus  diesen  Stellen  scheint  mir  zu  folgen ,  dass  ACH 
auf  eine  gemeinschaftliche  Quelle  zurückgehen,  von  der  hLR 
unabhängig  sind. 

c.    Zweifelhafte  Stellen. 

1.  56,  5.  Lydgate  will  sagen,  dass  die  Natur  das 
Mädchen,  in  das  sich  der  Kaufmann  aus  Baldak  verliebt  hat, 
zu  einem  Musterexemplar  gemacht  hat.  In  hLR  lautet  der 
Vers 

To  heen  exannple  kynde  hir  lyst  avaunce, 
ACH  aber  zeigen  die  Wortstellung  list  hir, 

2.  72,  5.  Der  Dichter  ist  durch  das  Unglück,  das  den 
ägyptischcMi  Kaufmann  betroffen  hat,  ganz  versteinert.  hLR 
lassen  ihn  sagen  : 

Me  in  to  stüou  Irans mived  hath  Meduse, 
ACH  haben  hinter  der  Präposition    noch    d(»n   unbestimmten 
Artikel  fi.     Da  man  to  a  zu  einer  Silbe  verschleifen  kann, 
ist  gegen  diese  Lesart  nichts  einzuwenden. 

3.  7H,  3.  Der  siunes  UtMchtums  l)(>raubte  ägyptische 
Kaufmann   beklagt  sc^n    Unglück.     Dann  heisst  es  in  hLR 

Altone  he  drouh  hym  ffeeyny  a!  presmre, 
(legenüber  dem  Präteritum  drouh  haben  A(^H  das  Präsens 
drawith,  freilich  oIhk»  sonst  übereinzustimmen,  da  der  erste 
llalbvers  in  All  Al<nie  he  drawith,  in  C  aber  lle  withdrawith 
hymself  lautet.  Durch  hyniself  in  C  wird  hym  in  hLR  be- 
stätigt ,  aber    man    kann  zweifelhaft  sein ,   ob  Lydgate  nicht 
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vielleicht  drawith  geschrieben  hat.  Die  Entscheidung  ist 
schwierig,  weil  im  4.  Verse  das  Präteritum  gan  folgt,  aber 
im  2.  die  Präsensformen   weepith   und    ivayleth   vorhergehen. 

4.  78,  3.     Gegen  die  Überlieferung  des  Verses  in  ACH 
ist  nichts  zu  sagen : 

Thus  is  he  valed  down  from  hygh  degre. 
Aber,  wenn  wir  nur  die  Hss.  hLR  hätten,  so  würden  wir  an 
der  Lesart  adoun  trotz  der  doppelten  Senkung  in  der  Cäsur 
auch  keinen  Anstoss  nehmen. 

5.  93 ,  7.  Der  ägyptische  Kaufmann  schämt  sich ,  da 
er  in  Baldak  angekommen,  seinem  Freunde  sein  Unglück  zu 
offenbaren : 

I  dar  for  shamfastnesse 
Nat  shewe  a  pot/nt  to  hyin  of  my  distresse. 
So  hLR.     Die  anderen  Hss.  stellen  in  dem  letzten  Verse  um  : 

Nat  shew  to  hym  oo  poynt  of  my  distres. 
Für  die  letztere  Lesart  könnte  man  anführen,   dass  hier  die 
natürliche  Wortstellung  zu    finden   sei.     Wer  aber  für  hLR 
eintreten  wollte,  könnte  geltend  machen,  dass  die  ungewöhn- 
lichere  Stellung  in  dieser  Gruppe  zur  Änderung  reizen  konnte. 

6.  103,  7.  In  der  Nähe  des  Tempels,  in  dem  der 
Ägypter  seine  erste  Nacht  in  Baldak  zubringen  will,  erschlägt 
ein  Mann  einen  andern  im  Streit 

And  lefft  hym  ther  and  fled  anoon  his  wag. 
So  hLR.     Die  drei  anderen  Handschriften  haben  away  statt 
his  way.      An    keiner   dieser  Lesarten    würde    man    den    !j:e- 
ringsten  Anstoss  nehmen,  wenn  sie  allein  überliefert  wäre. 

Alle  diese  Stellen  bieten  also  weitere  Belege  dafür,  dass 
die  sechs  Hss.  des  Gedichtes  in  zwei  Gruppen  zerfallen.  Die 
beiden  Gruppen  sind  unabhängig  von  einander,  da  bald  die 
eine,  bald  die  andere  das  ursprünglichere  hat. 

n. 

Innerhalb  der  Gruppe  ACH  sind  a.  AH  mit  einander 
näher  verwandt,  als  mit  C,  b.  weder  A  von  H  noch  H  von 
A  abgeleitet,  c.  ebensowenig,  wie  C  aus  der  Quelle  von  AH, 
so  diese  von  C  abgeleitet. 
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a.    Die  nahe  Verwandtschaft  von  AH. 

Die  nahe  Verwandtschaft  von  A  und  11  ergiebt  sich 
aus  80  vielen  Stellen,  das»  ich  nur  einen  Teil  anführe:  hun- 
dert Belege  werden  eher  zu  viel  als  zu  wenig  sein. 

1.  8,  2.     Ägypten  grenzt  im  Osten  an  Syrien: 

IVifh  Sumj  marchith  toward  thorient. 
So   liLlir.     Dagegen    in  AH   ist   die   Stelle    unverständlich, 
indem  sie    Whiche  statt   With  haben  [vgl.  No.  47]. 

2.  8,  2.  Die  beiden  Freunde  haben  sich  noch  nie 
gesehen,  aber  sie  denken  an  einander. 

Revoluyth  ech  hy  contewplacioun 
AI  of  his  freenfl  fhc  lyl-nesse  and  ynmge. 
So  hLRC     AH  haben  für  den  Singular  freend  den  unmög- 
lichen  Plural  frivudeH. 

8,  8,  I^.  Die8(»s  Denken  prägt  jedem  von  ihnen  des 
anderen  Bild  tief  ein. 

Thynkymi  hath  yrarc  with  deep  impressiotw 
Fjch  ofliris  fourme,  sfature  and  visage. 
So  hljRC'.     Dagegen  A  hat  grate  und  H  yrated  statt  grave. 

4.  8,  7.  In  weiterer  Ausführung  dieses  Gedankeos 
heisst  es  nach  hLR(^ 

And  mynde  medleth  in  the  inemorial 
And  fet  his  foode  in  the  fantastical. 
Ich  inuHs  gestehen,  dass  ich  in  Bezug  auf  die  Auffassung  des 
letzton  Verses    nicht    ganz   sicher  bin ,   allein    es  scheint  mir 
unzwiMfolhaft,    dass    die  Lesart    von  AH  sette  his  foote   eine 
Kntstellung  von  fet  his  foode  ist. 

5.  I),  \\  ist  nach  hLlK^  die  Kode  von 

the  rasfei  of  vivtorye. 
In  All   les(»n   wir  dafür  the  rastet  and  virfory, 

i).  J),  7  spricht  Lydgate  nach  hL  von  wyndys  seile, 
der  'Zelle  der  Erinncu-ung  im  Gehirn;  vgl.  darüber  Skeat  zu 
(Miaucers  C.  T.  A  1.570  (V,  (iO).  Die  Schreibor  haben  den 
Ausdruck  zum  Teil  nicht  vcMstanden  ,  und  so  finden  wir  in 
R(^  mit  einem  häufig(?u  Lesefehler  wyndis  felhy  in  AH  aber 
mydes  welle, 

7.  1  L().  Die  Natur  (bei  Lydgate  hier  Kynde  als  Masc,) 
verbindet  die  Tugendhaften; 
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In   love   he   lynketh   hettt,    that  he  vertuous.     So  hLRC. 
Aber  fiir  lynketh   haben  AH  das  unverständliche   thynJckyth, 

8.  13,1.     Die  beiden  Freunde  haben  von  einander  nur 
gehört. 

Repoort  of  vertu  oonly  hy  audienve 

From  eck  to  othir  hath  hrouht  the  blisful  sonn 

Of  thes  too  marchauntis. 

So  hLRC.     Die   Stelle    ist    in  AH   sinnlos   geworden    durch 

^Weglassung  von  by, 

9.  15,  2  lautet  in  hLRC: 

As  fartune  wolde  and  eek  necessite. 
Der  ganze  Vers  fehlt  in  AH. 

10.  Str.  17  steht   in  AH   zwischen   Str.  12   und  13. 

11.  17,  1  ist  in  hLRC  in  bester  Ordnung: 
For  rihty  us  affiir  the  blake  tiyht  of  sonre 
Gladnesse  folwith. 

In  AH  lesen  wir  aber  a  sterre  statt  aß'tir. 

12.  17,  2  lautet  am  Schluss  nach  hLRC: 

thoru/t  suyny  of  the  day, 
snyng  ist  in  h,  sewymj  in  L,  sewing  in  R  und  seuyng  in  C 
geschrieben.     AH  haben  dafür  shyneng, 

13.  17,  3  lautet  in  hLRC: 

And  fressh  flourys  displayen  hy  the  morwe. 
In  AH  finden  wir  aber  sprynggen  statt  displayen. 

14.  17,  5  ist  in  hLRC  überliefert: 

And  afftir  wyntir  sweth  greene  may. 
All  zeigen  shetvith  statt  sweth  (sewyth  LC,  sewith  R). 

15.  19,  3.     Wie  denen,  die  Galle  gekostet  haben,  der 
Honig  desto  angenehmer  schmeckt, 

Riht  so  to  thetUy  that  wem  in  myschecf  falle, 
Is^  whan  they  heryn  kalendys  of  her  boote. 

So    hLRC.     Dagegen    in    AH    lautet    der   erste    von    diesen 

Versen 

Right  so  to  theym  in  niyschejfes  falle. 

16.  24,  2  finden  wir  in  hLRC^ 

the  roial  /)aramentis 
im  Reime  auf  Instrument ys  und  garnemenfis.     Dagegen   sind 
in  AU  die  Reiinwörter  paiemcnt:  instrument:  garnement. 
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17.  24,  8  freend  liLRC]  friendia  AH. 

18.  25,  7  he  made  hLRCJ  he  made  hem  AH. 

19.  29,  2  enmyte  liLRC]  envie  AH. 

20.  81,  2  merthe  hLRC]  might  AH. 

21.  81,  4  steht  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

22.  82,  8  Than  hLRC]  TAa^  AH  [vgl.  No.  50]. 

28.  82,  6  and  yit  the  cheffest  hLRC]  the  chevest  pari  AH. 

24.  88,  8  it  may  nat  sounde  hLRCJ  /  may  natfounde  AH. 

25.  84,   1  hoolly  hLC,  hole  R]  only  AH. 

26.  36,   1  ladyes  hLRC]  maydens  AIL 

27.  88,  5  man  hLRC]  men  AH. 

28.  40,  6  maladyes  hLRC]  malive  AH. 

29.  41,  6  hinter  7  AH  (Lücke  L). 

80.  42,  2  disfemperaunce     hRC     (Lücke     L)]     desper- 

aunce  AH. 

81.  42,  7  determyne  RC,  /eWcn  Acere  h  (Lücke  L)]  doth 

termyne  AH. 

82.  48,  2  .syM«e/;i  hRC  (Lücke  L)]  fwnyth  AH. 

88.  44,  8  ieedith  hRC  (Lücke  L)]  bedith  AH. 

34.  45,  7  withal  partable  hRC  (Lücke  L)]  therwith  por- 
tahil  AH. 

85.  46,  1   othir  hRC  (Lücke  L)]  fehlt  AH. 

86.  48,  4  soone  be  hRC  (liücke  L)]  som  AH. 

87.  49,  4  ovirlordshipith  hLRC|  ouerbede  shippith  AH. 
8S.  49,  6  fayr  liLRC]  fehlt  All. 

89.  50,  6  othir  hUiV]  fehlt  AH. 

40.  51,  7  drery Hesse  hLRC]  distresse  AH. 

41.  58,  2  concele  hLRCJ  connsaik  AH. 

42.  54,  1   alle  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

48.  54,  6  The  which  liLRCj   For  whiche  AH. 

44.  56,  5  ixannple  hLRC]  examplier  AH. 

45.  57,  6  hih  \\\AIV\  grete  AM. 

46.  58,  7  to  love  hLKC]  for  love  AH. 

47.  59,  8  with  hUiV]  whiche  AH. 

48.  59,  5  syknesse  hLRC]  sikernes  All. 

49.  59,  6  Thus  liLRCj   For  AH. 

50.  62,  5  whan  hLR(^J  /Maf  AH. 

51.  68,  8  the  cheer  hLRCJ  and  chiere  AH. 
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]m  hLllCj  fohlt  All. 

wiih  a  heitir  no  man  ne  (fehlt  C)  myht  hLROJ 

no  man  myght  tvith  a  better  AH. 

)  steht  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

Or  hLRC]  From  AH. 

fikylnesse  hLRC]  sikenes  AH. 

whilom  hLRC]  sowtyme  AH. 

with  a  darte  hLRC]  tvithouten  dart  AH. 

sool  hLR,  soyle  C]  the  foole  AIL 

the  to  arme  hLRC]  to  arme  AH. 

Änd  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

thankyd  hLRC]  thankyny  AH. 

that  am  hLRC|  ihat  1  am  AH. 

westyng  hLRC]  wastyng  AH. 

wondir  hLRC]  sharp  and  AH. 

nyht  approchith  hLRC]  nyghtes  approchen  AIL 

tonnes  hLRC]  stones  AH. 

or  hLRC]  if  AH. 

wil  hLRC]  fohlt  AH. 

spaA-  hLRC^]  fohlt  AH. 

hadde  urouht  hLRC]  tcronght  liath  AH. 

wiht  hLC,  with  R]  man  AH. 

crleth  hLRC]  felilt  AH. 

Afforn  the  justice  hLRC]  Byfore  the  jage  AH. 

The  which .  .  .  with  clieer  hLRC']    Whiche .  .  . 

with  face  AH. 

For  hLR(^]  .4n(/  AH. 

this  hLRC]  fohlt  AH. 

Aes  hLRC^J  hym  AH. 

w/awy  hLRC]  manyon  AH. 

/Aws  m  hLRC]  thus  and  in  AH. 

^A/s  cruelte  seen  hRC,  /A^v  rruelte  to  seene  L 

/A/s  c?*?«e/  tene  AH. 

A«/r/  hLRC]  fohlt  AM. 

coffcelyd  hLRC|  conered  All. 

weel  h\AW\  why  AU. 

^o;i  to  deth  hlAiC]  to  deth  AH. 
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86.  115,  7  To  tvreke  the  afftir  on  me  hLRC]  To  wreche 

on  me  after  AH. 

87.  117,  6  goon  and  pleynly  me  confesse  hLRC]  go  plainly 

and  me  confesse  AH. 

88.  118,6  reserved  hLRC]  obserued  AH. 

89.  119,1  loos  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

90.  121,4  resonable  hLRC]  mesurable  AH. 

91.  121,7  so  hLRC] /or  AH. 

92.  122,6  a  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

93.  124,3  the  wedir  hLRC]  whiche  AH. 

94.  124,6  verray  hLRC]  verray  ful  AH. 

95.  124,7  armes  hLRC]  armour  AH. 

96.  127,1  avised  hLRC]  fehlt  AH. 

97.  127,3  al  your  lyff  hLRC]  al  my  lif  AH. 

98.  127,5  wher  so  he  ye  goon  hLRC]  whether  so  ye  gon  AH. 

99.  130,4  Thal  hLC  (Strophe  fehlt  R)]  And  AH. 
100.  130,7  seith  hLC]  sey  al  AH. 

b.   Keine  der  nahverwandten  Hss.  A  und  H  stammt 

aus  der  anderen. 

«.    A  nicht  aus  IL 

A  kann  keine  (direkte  oder  indirekte)  Abschrift  von 
II  sein,  da  H  an  vielen  Stellen  fehlerhaft  ist,  wo  A  die  durch 
die  übrigen  IIss.  bestätigte  richtige  Lesart  hat.  Vollständig- 
keit d(T  Belege  beabsichtige  ich  nicht. 

1.  2,2  On  this  tale  or  H]  Or  in  this  tale  AChLR. 

2.  7,6  fionother  H]  be  nonother  AChLR. 

3.  8,1  ech>  other  H]  eche  AChLR. 

4.  10,2  swte  ll]feete  AChLR. 

5.  10,6  in  H]  in  to  AChLR. 

6.  13,2  hinter  3   II J  in  richtiger  Stellung  AChLR. 

7.  13,4  of  H]  as  hi  AChLR. 

8.  1 6,5  withouten  mysse  U]  withouten  any  misse  AChLR. 

9.  24,1  wele  II]  so  ivele  AChLR. 

10.  25,3  fehlt  II]  steht  AChLR. 

11.  28,5  tvith  II]  in  AChLR. 

12.  28,7  in  II]  that  AChLR  [vgl.  Aum.  zu  V.  190  ff.]. 
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13.  39,5  serche  H]  fynde  AChLR. 

14.  40,2  many  H]  fehlt  AChLR. 

15.  45,1  And  also  H]  Also  AChR  (Lücke  L). 

16.  50,7  hole  was  H]   was  hole  AhLR,   was  holly  C. 

17.  53,5  dee  H]  depe  AChLR. 

18.  55,6  welle  H]  and  welle  {weel  R)  AChLR. 

19.  61,5  and  ftdly   the   costage  H]  fnlly   and   costaye 

AChLR. 

20.  65,6  lightes  H]  lyfes  AChLR. 

21.  66,7  steyne  H]  feyyie  AChLR. 

22.  72,6  sykenes  H]  stonyeng  A,  stonyng  ChLR. 

23.  73,6  cubbed  H]  clohhid  AChLR. 

24.  74,2  of  H]  al  of  AhLR,  all  on  C. 

25.  75,1  doth  H]  hath  AChLR. 

26.  75,7  foule  H]  soole  AhLR,  soil  C  [vgl.  S.  XI,  59]. 

27.  78,6  nede  H]  weede  AChLR. 

28.  81,6  souerayne  H]  sodayne  AChLR. 

29.  83,2  tourneinent  H]  tourment  AChLR. 

30.  88,1  lade  H]  ouerlaade  AChLR. 

31.  88,7  That  H]  Than  AChLR  [vgl.  S.  X,  22]. 

32.  90,2  prest  H]  preef  AChLR. 

33.  92,4  doth  H]  dide  AChLR. 

34.  94,7  man  H]  spye  AChLR. 

35.  95,1  of  H]  be  AChLR. 

36.  99,6  And  H]  Alle  AChLR. 

37.  108,4  wil  H]  wold  AChLR. 

38.  111,5  the  H]  theyr  A,  her  ChLR. 

39.  112,6  deth  H]  dede  AChLR. 

40.  129,1  plainly  H]  platly  AChLR. 

ß.   H  nicht  aus  A. 

Ebenso  ist  A  öfter  fehlerhaft,  wo  H  dieselbe  Lesart 
hat,  wie  die  anderen  Hss.  Auch  hier  gebe  ich  nur  einen 
Teil  der  Belege. 

1.  1,5  agreate  AJ  aggregate  lIChLR. 

2.  9,2  fayre  A]  farre  H,  ferre  ChLR. 

3.  18,3  the  A]  theyr  II,  her  ChL,  hir  R. 

4.  19,1  than  A]  that  HChLR  [vgl.  oben  No.  31]. 
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5.  28,5  fiowned  A]  snetvid  H,  sneyd  C,  snowyd  hLR. 

6.  23,7  it  A]  fehlt  HChLR. 

7.  32,1   for  assay  A]  for  to  assay  HC,  for  tussaye  hLIl. 

8.  35,3  For  A]  Ful  HChLR. 

9.  37,3  frendship  A]  no  frenship  HChLR. 

10.  37,7  he  his  A]  his  HChLR. 

11.  41,1  /?ad  A]  have  HChR  (Lücke  L). 

12.  43,5  se  A]  it  see  HChR  (Lücke  L). 

13.  50,1   Thus  A]  This  HChLR. 

14.  60,7  have  here  A]  have  HChLR. 

15.  62,1  supprised  A]  supported  HChLR. 

16.  71,5  But  if  A]  But  HChLR. 

17.  72,7  nomore  A]  no  worde  HChLR. 

18.  75,7  he  is  in  mysdhef  \]  he  in  mischief  is  HChLR. 

19.  80,2  Marke  A]  Marked  HChLR. 

20.  81,7  hadde  A]  had  hadde  HChLR. 

21.  84,5   What  servith  he  A]   Who  servith  the  HChLR. 

22.  90,4  hert  A|  hert  and  HChLR. 

23.  91,4  sore  A]  so  sore  HChLR. 

24.  96,1  fortune  hath  A]  hath  fortime  HChLR. 

25.  102,7  herburghles  A]  naked  herhurghles  HChLR. 
20.   107,2  wiltow  nat  A]  nyltow  H,  nylt  thou  RhL,  nyll 

thow  C. 

27.  109,5  to  hym   leysour  A]  leysonr  to  hym  HChLR. 

28.  111,5  they  k\  he  HChLR. 

29.  113,1  harder  fhan  A]  harde  as  IIChLFI. 

30.  125,5  A7id  A]  He  IlCliLR. 

31.  129,6  further   A|  fvrthermore   ITChL  (Strophe   ver- 

loren R). 

c.    AH  unabhängig  von  C. 

Dass  C  nicht  aus  der  gemeinschaftlichen  Quelle  von 
AH  und  noch  viel  weniger  aus  einer  dieser  beiden  Hss. 
selbst  geflossen  scmu  kann,  ergiebt  sich  aus  a  und  b.  Aber 
auch  umgekehrt  kann  die  (Quelle  von  AH  nicht  aus  C  stam- 
men, <la  AH  an  vielen  Stellen,  die  in  0  fehlerhaft  sind,  die 
richtige  oder  wenigstens  eine  der  richtigen  näher  stehende 
Lesart  haben. 
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1.  1,3  Wijse  C]  riche  AIIhLR. 

2.  2,4  or  C]  and  AHhLR. 

3.  10,3  shewyth  C]  shyneth  AHhLR. 

4.  10,5  a  gret  fire  C]  fire  AIIhLR. 

5.  11,7  he  dissolueth  C]  dissolven  AIIhLR. 

6.  12,6  dratv  C]  can  {gan  L)  draire  AHliLR. 

7.  18,1  to  hem  C]  of  hem  AHhLR. 

8.  18,4  on  frendis  C]  of  friendis  AHliLR. 

9.  20,2  entrijd  ihe lond  C]  entred  in  to  the ianrfe  AHhLR. 

10.  20,4  sond  C]  fonnde  AHhLR. 

11.  21,2  he  low  C]  hy  rowe  AHhLR. 

12.  23,5  ther  C]  it  AHhLR. 

13.  25,3  lordshippys  C]  lordship  AhLR  (Vors  fehlt  H). 

14.  26,6  blyth  C]  welcatn  AHhLR. 

15.  28,5  trappyd  C]  fapited  AIIhLR. 

16.  28,6  both  ther  C]  theyr  hothern  A,  ther  bofhern  H, 

her  hothen  hL,  ther  hoihin  R. 

17.  29,5  an  inßrmyte  C]  infirmite  AIIhLR. 

18.  31,5  that  oon  dey  C]  on  drye  AIIhL,  on  dye  R. 

19.  32,1  don  hym  ease  C]  hym  ease  AHLR,  ese  h. 

20.  32,7  complayne  C]  wele  compleyne  AHhLR. 

21.  33,7  that  causyth  me  C]  me  causith  AHhLR. 

22.  34,4  crnelly  G]  cruel  AHhLR. 

23.  36,6  whom  C]  hym  AHhL,  hym  that  R. 

24.  40,6  hys  C]  fehlt  AHhLR. 

25.  41,4  in  C]  hote  and  in  AHhR  (L  Lücke). 

26.  46,6  owght  pat  C]  aught  AHhR  (L  Lücke). 

27.  47,3  vryn  C]  veyne  AHhR  (L  Lücke). 

28.  50,2  with  C]  be  AHhLR. 

29.  50,3  in  a  C]  in  AHhLR. 

30.  50,4  tcomen  C]  womman  AHhLR. 

31.  51,2  he  wold  nat  C]  he  nat  ne  wold  AIIhLR. 

32.  52,2  stake  C]  reke  it  A,  reke  H,  rake  hLR. 

33.  52,6  why  lok  le  it  V\  to  lokke  it  vp  AHhLR. 

34.  58,2  IS  (^1  /  wote  is  AHhLR. 

35.  59,7  zotrre  C]  hir  AHhLR. 

36.  60,4  ahne  C|  anon  AHhLR. 

37.  61,2  wyse  CJ  so  wise  AHhLR. 
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38.  61,  3  blüh  C]  light  AHhLR. 

39.  62,  7  sownd  and  hole  C]  hole  and  sounde  AHhLR. 

40.  66,  7  plesure  C]  plesaunce  AHhL,  teil  R. 

41.  71,  6  A7id  C]  For  AHhLR. 

42.  74,  2  on  C]  of  AHhLR. 

43.  75,  1  Front  hym  .  .  .  face  .  .  .  auert  C]  To  hym  .  .  . 

falsenes  .  .  .  overte  AHhLR. 

44.  75,  6  ferre  C]  in  feere  AH,  ifeere  hLR. 

45.  76,  3  fiig  withdrawith  hymself  C]  ^Zo««  Äe  dratcith 

AH,  Allone  he  drouh  hym  hLR. 

46.  76,  5  owt  of  nede  C]  ow^e  on  neede  AHhLR. 

47.  77,  5  and  a  stret  C]  for  a  sfert  AHhLR. 

48.  79,  1  now  uKilkyng  C]  tcalkyng  AHhLR. 

49.  79,  7  shytt  C]  heshit  AH,  heshet  hLR. 

50.  80,  6  in  despite  C]  be  dispit  AHhLR. 

51.  81,  1  hertis  C]  hauntesse  AHL,  hauhtesse  hR. 

52.  82;  1  now  thrust  C]  thurst  AHR,  thntst  hL. 

53.  83,  1  heuynes  C]  werynesse  AHhLR. 

54.  84,  3  crak  C]  crye  AHhLR. 

55.  84,  4  bete  CJ  6eed^  AHhLR. 

56.  87,  1  Senec  C]  Sewec  sayth  AHhLR. 

57.  88,  4  of  greyn  C]  greyne  AHhLR. 

58.  89,  5  Vifyn  trust  C]  wantrust  AHhLR. 

59.  90,  3  füll  gret  C]  devoute  AHhLR. 

60.  91,  5  grace  C]  grees  AHhLR. 

61.  92,  2  and  in  C]  in  AHhLR. 

62.  93,  1    Whan  C]  And  whan  AHhLR. 

63.  94,  5  and  therfor  C]  therfor  AHhLR. 

64.  95,  4  for  wandryng   and  for  wate  C]  forwandred 

and  formate  AHhR,  so  wandred  and  so  mat  L. 

65.  96,  2  icast  doun    .  .  they  C]  icast .  .  ,  he  AHhLR. 

66.  96,  3  and  also  mailed  C]  also  vnmayled  AHhLR. 

67.  96,  6  euer  in  suchte  suerteO]eueryitiyisuerteiiSiÄjBi* 

68.  97,  4  there  shynyng  C]  that  shynen  AHhLR. 

69.  97,  7  tokynnyng  V\  chaunge  AH,  chaungyng  hLR. 

70.  98,  6  morow  CJ  morwhile  AHhLR. 

71.  98,  7  eniispere  C\  empere  AHhLR. 

72.  99,  3  of  C]  be  AHhLR. 
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73.  100,  1 


74. 

101, 

1 

75. 

101, 

5 

7«. 

102, 

3 

77. 

102, 

7 

78. 

103, 

3 

79. 

104, 

1 

80. 

105, 

6 

81. 

106, 

3 

8.'. 

106, 

6 

83. 

108, 

3 

84. 

110, 

6 

85. 

110, 

7 

86. 

111, 

1 

87. 

112, 

4 

88. 

113, 

6 

89. 

115, 

4 

90. 

117, 

5 

91. 

119, 

5 

92. 

120, 

3 

93. 

120, 

4 

94. 

121, 

4 

95. 

121, 

6 

96. 

122, 

7 

97. 

126, 

7 

98. 

127, 

4 

99. 

127, 

6 

100. 

130, 

2 

Entirmedlyd   is  euer  C]  Euer   entremelled  is 

AU,  Evir  entirmedlyd  is  hLR. 

on  C]  of  AHliLR. 

he  may  clennes  0]  He  may  nat  clense  AHhLR. 

The  last  made  hyshert  so  dull  C]  The  last 

bevers  {heuere  hLR)  so  made  his  hede   dulle 

{to  d.  hLR)  AHhLR. 

on  the  f/rond  C]  on  the  gronnde  nmv  AIIhLR. 

cotiflict  C]  cofttek  AHhLR. 

with  the  rumour  C]  with  rumour  AHhLR. 

yf  Cl  though  AHhLR. 

hangyng  C]  hyng  AHhLR. 

To  tache  .  .  .  plare  C  |  To  acacched  (Tacacchyd 

liL,  To  kaccheii  R)  .  .  .  hias  AHhLR. 

he  was  found  C]  they  hym  founden  AHhLR. 

/  fond  C]  to  fände  AHhLR. 

dethes  C]  dedly  AHhLR. 

He  C|  His  hert  AHhLR. 

dyd  glyde  C]  glyde  AHhLR. 

thus  vngüty  take  C]  vngilty  thus  {one  hinzu- 

geftigt  AH)  Hake  AHhLR. 

is  tvrongfully  C]  wrongfully  is  AHhLR. 

take  Q\  fange  AHhL,  songe  R. 

began  to  maruell  C]  gönne  (gan  for  to  hLH) 

to  wofidre  AHhLR. 

thassent  C]  assent  AHhLR. 

ther  kyng  C]  the  kynge  AHhLR. 

both  C]  ful  AHhL,  for  R. 

with  0]  withyn  AFlhLR. 

of  C]  so  AHhLR. 

be  stör  yd  C]  restored  be  AHhLR. 

ioyse  C]  choyse  AHliLR. 

hert  . . .  tronthys  C]  trowth  . . .  hertis  AHhLR. 

Of  C]  On  AHhL  (Schluss  fehlt  R). 
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hältnisse der  ersten :  a.  hL  sind  näher  mit  einander  verwandt, 
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1. 

1, 

2. 

7, 

3. 

18, 

4. 

25, 

5. 

25, 

6. 

31, 

7. 

37, 

8. 

40, 

9. 

49, 

10. 

50, 

11. 

56, 

12. 

73, 

13. 

83, 

14. 

92, 

15. 

96, 

als  mit  R,  b.  weder  h  stammt  aus  L,  noch  L  aus  h,   c.  die 
Quelle  von  liL  stammt  nicht  aus  R,   noch  dieses   aus  jener. 

a.    Die  nähere  Verwandtschaft  von  hL. 

5  in  hym  hL]  to  hym  RCAH. 

5  to  fle  hL]  flee  RCAH. 

1  out  of  hL]  oute  on  RCAH. 

1  hauk  h,  hauke  L]  haukis  RCAH. 

2  He  hL]  And  RCAH. 
1  to  hL]  for  RCAH. 
5  wrath  hL]  to  wruihe  RCAH. 
5  poudrys  hL]  fehlt  RAH,  thyngis  C. 
1  mid  hL]  fehlt  RCAH. 

1  manye  hL]  sekenesse  manye  RCAH. 

4  for  trar  hL]  ful  war  RCAH. 

2  eowpleyne  liL]  to  compleyne  RCAH. 

3  besynesse  hL]  heuynesse  RCAH. 
1  his  hL]  this  RCAH. 
7  siht  h,  sithe  L]  tyme  RCAH. 

b.    Weder  h  aus  L,  noch  L  aus  h. 
«.    h  nicht  aus  L. 

5  verte  L]  vertues  hRCAH. 

5  with  L]  but  hRCAH. 

3  neuer  L]  fehlt  hRAH  (steht  auch  C;  s.  IVa  1). 
7  7nay  here  loue  L]  her  love  may  hRCAH. 
7  where  L]  ther  hRCAH. 

6  her  L]  his  hRCAH. 

1  of  herte  L]  with  herte  hRCAH. 

7  tvere  nevyr  in  love  L]  in  love  wer  nevyr  hRCAH. 
6  that  hym  doth  L]  did  hym  hRCAH. 
6  and  LI  of  hRCAH. 

2  to  L|  for  hRCAH. 

3  in  a  doute  L]  in  dowte  hRCAH. 
5  corus  ]j]  cours  hRCAH. 

5  fro  me  .  .  .  hide  L]  to  me  .  .  .  hyde  hRCAH. 
2  wis  L]  war  hRCAH. 
1  hert  L]  hir  herte  hRCAH. 


1. 

1, 

2. 

4, 

3. 

6, 

4. 

14, 

5. 

15, 

6. 

16, 

7. 

27, 

8. 

28, 

9. 

29, 

10. 

33, 

11. 

36, 

12. 

36, 

13. 

49, 

14. 

51, 

15. 

55, 

16. 

56, 
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17.  58,  3  gresse  zu  greffe  L]  ground  hRCAH. 

18.  59,  3  Uff  L]  silf  hRCAH. 

19.  59,  7  stant  L]  is  hRCAH. 

20.  61,  7  hekneet  L]  iknet  hRCAH. 

21.  62,  4  he  made  L]  hath  maad  hRCAH. 

22.  64,  3  erthely  L]  hertly  hRAH  (doch  ertJdy  auch  C ; 

8.  IV  a  13). 

23.  64,  3  as  L]  is  hRCAH. 

24.  64,  3  mysse  L]  myssyd  hRCAH. 

25.  64,  4  Nor  L]  No  hRCAH. 

26.  64,  5  a  L]  the  hRCAH. 

27.  65,  1  hertis  L]  hertly  hRCAH. 

28.  65,  2  His  L]  Hym  hRCAH. 

29.  69,  1  non  L]  nor  hRCAH. 

30.  69,  2  day  and  nyht  L]  nyht  and  day  hRCAH. 

31.  69,  5  never  L]  was  nevir  hRCAH. 

32.  69,  7  love  L]  her  love  hCAH,  her  hertis  R. 

33.  72,  4  my  makyng  L]  my  mateer  hRCAH. 

34.  76,  2  and  waüith  L]  wayleth  hRCAH. 

35.  78,  7  nor  L]  ne  'nicht'  hRCAH. 

36.  82,  1  m^  L]  ^o  (vnto  C)  we  hRCAH. 

37.  82,  2  passyng  L]  passyd  hRCAH. 

38.  84,  7  ^AoH  rathest  L}  ra^Aes^  ^Aw  hRCAH. 

39.  87,  3  may  L]  made  hRCAH. 

40.  87,  5  hadde  L]  ne  hadde  hRCAH. 

41.  91,  5  And  L]  And  thouh  hRCAH. 

42.  93,  3  (?)  nar  L]  nat  hRCAH. 

43.  95,  4  so   wandred  and  so  mat  L]   forwandryd  {for 

wandryng  C)  and  format  {for  wate  C)  hRCAH. 

44.  97,  5  cours  L]  concours  hllCAH. 

45.  98,  5  tyme  L]  white  hRCAH. 

46.  100,  2  heuy  L]  soory  hRCAH. 

47.  101,  3  cast  L]  taste  hRCAH. 

48.  102,  2  spak  of  L]  of  spak  hRC,  of  AH. 

49.  103,   1  sleepyng  lay  L]  lay  sleepyng  hRCAH. 

50.  105,  5  of  L]  or  hRCAH. 

51.  106,  5  bothe  hook  L]  hook  hRCAH. 

52.  108,  5  hopith  L]  he  hopith  (hopyd  C)  hRCAH. 

2* 
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4  silff  L]  silf  haue  {hath  CH)  hRCAH. 

4  Thal  L]   Which  hKCAH. 

2  cruelte   to  seene  L]    cruelte  seen  hRC,   cr?frf 
tene  AH. 

5  offeiice  L]  AtA  offence  hRCAH. 
7  W  L]  toith  hRCAH. 

3  riht  L]  myhi  hRCAH. 

4  tediotistiesse  L]  tediousfe  liC,  tediousite  AH. 
3  r/orf  L]  A6?  hCAH  (Schluss  fehlt  R). 

/!/.    L  nicht  aus  h. 

7  So  as  ar  h]  So  ar  LRCAH. 
1   And  whan  h]  Whau  LRCAH. 

3  lat  h]  lad  LRC,  Zarfde  A  (Vers  fehlt  H). 

1  ese  h]  hyrn  ese  LR(^AH. 

5  and  h]  for  LRCAH. 

2  /5  of  h]  0/  LRCAH. 
2  fro  h]  /or  LRC^AH. 

4  skapid   h]    skapyn   L,   slapen  R,   stapyn  C, 
esrape  II,  escopen  A. 

5  Yineueus  h]    Ymeneus  LR(\  Imeyne  AH. 
7   /  ^row;e  ///«^  h j  yl?»rf  /A^r  <o  L,  77?er  ^o  RCAH. 
2  mateer  h]  processe  LRCAH. 
5  (?)  Fo  h]  /'or  LRCAH. 
1  02i/  0/  h]  Ol//  ow  LRCAH. 

5  yrevaunce  h]  penaunce  LRC A PL 
1  knowe  weel  hj  Awow  LRCAH. 

4  sA:^es  h|  /Ae  sA'y«,s  LRCAH. 

6  (/ar  w(//  h]  dnr  LUV  ML 
1  ^w(/  h|  Ful  LRCAH. 

5  And  anoon  h]  Anoon  LRC^AH. 
1   To  the  hi/i  h]   To  hih  LRCAH. 

c.    hL  unabhängig  von  R. 

Dass  R  nicht  aus  der  Quelle  von  hL,  geschweige  denn 
aus  einer  von  diesen  ITss.  selbst,  geflossen  sein  kann,  ergiebt 
sich  aus  a  und  b.  Aber  ebensowenig  kann  die  Quelle  von 
hL  durch  R  durchgegangen  sein. 


53. 

110, 

54. 

112, 

55. 

113, 

56. 

114, 

57. 

115, 

58. 

121, 

59. 

129, 

60. 

130, 

1. 

9, 

2. 

16, 

3. 

25, 

4. 

32, 

5. 

40, 

6. 

49, 

7. 

58, 

8. 

62, 

9. 

63, 

10. 

63, 

11. 

66, 

12. 

13. 

81, 

14. 

82, 

15. 

84, 

16. 

84, 

17. 

93, 

18. 

98, 

19. 

109, 

20. 

116, 
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1.  4,  5  while  R]  which  hLCAH. 

2.  9,  2  ferre  R]  so  ferre  hLCH,  so  fayre  A. 

3.  11,  2  he  as  fast  R]  as  faste  heen  hLCAH. 

4.  15,  1  feld  by  R]  fei  (befelle  AH)  of  hLCAH. 

5.  17,  4  dristresse  R]  dirknesse  hLCAH. 

6.  22,  2  in  R]  on  hLCA   (weggerissen   bis   auf  eiuen 

Teil  von  o  H). 

7.  22,  5  myht  he  liht  R]  myht  lihte  hLCAH. 

8.  25,  4  ful  R]  fressh  hLCAH. 

9.  27,  1  thankid  R]  thankyth  hLCAH. 

10.  27,  4  feith  plith  R]  confederat  hLC,  confiderat  AH. 

11.  28,  2  tkaunkid  with  R]  thankith  of  hLCAH. 

12.  29,  1  dede  lede  R]  leede  hLCAH. 

13.  31,  5  dye  R]  drye  hLAH  {dey  C)  [s.  IV  a  6]. 

14.  32,  1  where  R]  yif  hLCAH. 

15.  32,  6  of  peyne  R]  of  my  peyne  hLCAH. 

16.  33,  2  speke  R]  spere  hLCAH. 

17.  33,  2  at  R]  in  hLCAH. 

18.  34,  1  hole  R]  hoolly  hLC,  only  AH. 

19.  34,  6  wo  R]  wo  that  hLCAH. 

20.  35,  5  durst  R]  /  durst  hLCAH. 

21.  36,  6  Jnm  that  y  am  most  R]  hym  I  am  so  hLAH, 

whom  I  am  so  C. 

22.  39,  1  ther  hen  R]  been  hLCAH. 

23.  40,  1  had  sei  R]  sey  hL,  se  C,  sye  A,  sy  H. 

24.  40,  7  Noiif/ht  behynden  were  but  R]  Nouht  were  be- 

hynden  hLCAH. 

25.  42,  6  heete  R]  hoot  hCAH  (Lücke  L). 

26.  44,  7  deme  ye  R]  to  juge  hCAH  (Lücke  L). 

27.  48,  7  this  man  R]  he  hCAH  (Lücke  L). 

28.  49,  6  Tor  R]  To  hLCAH. 

29.  50,  6  feuere  R]  fevir  espye  hLC^AH. 

30.  52,  6  mystrust  ye  R]  mystrust  hLCAH. 

31.  55,  1  For  R]  Ful  hLC^ÄlI. 

32.  55,  2  ful  R]  ful  of  hLCAH. 

33.  57,  3  sertyn  R]  certis  hLCAH. 

34.  57,  5  that  ye  R]  ye  hLCAH. 

35.  66,  7  wil  RJ  plesaunce  hLAH,  plesure  C. 


• 


•  • 


•  ••  •• 
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36.  69,  7  hertis  R]  love  hLCAH. 

87.  70,  3  now  R]  new  hLC  (AH  fehlt  die  Strophe). 

38.  71,  5  he  expert  R]  he  were  expert  hLC/AH. 

39.  80,  4  somtyme  so  glorioiis  R]   so  glorious  somtyme 

hLCAH. 

40.  80,  5  seruyable  RJ  servisable  hLCAH. 

41.  81,  3  out  out  RJ  out  hLCAH. 

42.  83,  7  woord  .  ,  .  can   vs   so    weel  RJ  world  .  .  .  so 

weel  can  vs  hLCAH. 

43.  91,  6  as  was  R]  as  I  was  hLCAH. 

44.  94,  7  As  a  man  R]  As  man  hLCAH. 

45.  95,  2  desolat  R]  al  desolat  hLCAH. 

46.  96,  2  fleihte  R]  sleihte  hLCAH. 

47.  96,  6  stood  R]  who  stood  hLCAH. 

48.  98,  6  that  R]  at  hLCAH. 

49.  99,  5  as  chaunpj/on  R]    as  a  chaunpioun  hLCAH. 

50.  101,  7  (?)  ivillen  \i\  wol  hLCAH. 

51.  102,  4  Ust  R]  ne  lest  hLCAH. 

52.  106,  1  for  to  he  R|  to  ha  {haue)  be  hLCAH. 

53.  106,  2  my  Rj  rnyht  hLCAlL 

54.  106,  7  in  R]  on  hLCAH. 

55.  108,  2  on  .  .  .  the  R]  m  .  .  .  on  the  hLCAH. 

56.  114,  3  thou  R]  that  hLCAH. 

57.  115,  2  punysshen  RJ  me  pnnysshen  hLCAH. 

58.  116,  3  wold  thouK]  wilt  thu  h,  wilt  thow  C,  wiltow 

LAH. 

59.  117,  5  songe  R]  fonge  hLAH,  take  C. 

60.  121,  2  wyse  R]  bothe  wys  hLCAH. 

61.  121,  4  for  .  .  .  and  eek  RJ  ful  .  .  .  and  hLAH,  both 

.  .  .  and  (•. 

62.  121,  7  sewe  R]  shewe  hLC^AlL. 

63.  123,  1   wronndren  in  R|    wondnjn  on  hLAH,    won- 

dryd  on  C. 

64.  124,  2  a  soche  a  K]  such  a  hLCAH. 

65.  124,  5  nmy  HJ  can  hLCAH. 

66.  126,  5  at  euery  sesoiin  RJ  erery  sesoun  hIjCAH. 

67.  127,  4  loke  ye  no  wore  RJ  look  no  more  ye  hLCAH. 
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IV. 


Aus   dem    vorhergehenden    ergiebt    sich    der    folgende 
Stammbaum : 


h     L     R     C     A    H 

Es  liegt  mir  noch  ob  auf  solche  Fälle  einzugehen,  die  gegen 
diesen  Stammbaum  zu  sprechen  scheinen.  Sie  zerfallen  in 
zwei  Klassen:  in  der  einen  handelt  es  sich  um  das  Zusammen- 
treffen von  Hss.  verschiedener  Gruppen,  in  der  anderen  um 
eine,  wie  man  annehmen  muss,  richtige  Lesart  einzelner  Hss. 
an  Stellen,  wo  nach  der  übrigen  Überlieferung  in  der  Quelle 
der  zwei  Gruppen  eine  unrichtige  gestanden  haben  muss. 

a.    Zusammentreffen  von  llss.  verschiedener  Gruppen. 

Ich  erwähne  nur  die  wichtigeren  Fälle. 

1.  6,  3.  Der  Name  des  ägyptischen  Kaufmanns  wurde 
weithin  bekannt,  so  dass  auch  der  Kaufmann  von  Baldak  von 
ihm  hörte.  Nach  der  Majorität  der  Hss.  lautete  nun  der  3. 
und  4.  Vers 

For  mänij  öon,  thdt  hym  hddde  seen, 

Spak  of  his  name  u.  s.  vv. 
In  V.  3  schreibe  ich  hadde  mit  R  gegen  had  in  den  übrigen 
Hss.     In  CL  lesen  wir  aber 

For  many  oon,  that  hym  had  neuer  seyn. 
Die  Negation  ist  ohne  Zweifel  unrichtig ;  denn  Lydgate  kann 
zunächst  nur  sagen  wollen,  dass  viele,  die  ihn  gesehen  hatten, 
von  ihm  erzählten.  Aber  freilich,  da  dann  davon  die  Rede 
ist,  dass  der  Kaufmann  von  Baldak  by  relacioun  von  ihm 
nur  hörte,  konnten  leicht  zwei  Schreiber  unabhängig  auf  den 
Gedanken  kommen,  dass  in  dem  3.  Verse  eine  Negation  fehle. 

2.  9,  7  ist  ohue  allen  Zweifel  seile,  w^ie  hL  lesen,  das 
richtige.  Dass  aber  AH  in  der  falsclien  Lesart  welle  zu- 
sammentreffen, ist  natürlich  nicht  auffällig  (s.  Ha  6).  Die 
Übereinstimmung  in  RC  aber  {feile  R,  feil  C)  muss  zufällig 
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sein:  Belege  der  Verschreibung  von  /  und  /  bieten  die 
Schreiber  unserer  Erzählung  ziemlich  häufig:  8,  7  sette  AH 
st.  fet;  9,  2  isette  AH  für  ifet;  10,  2  swte  H  für  feet;  17,  1 
a  Starre  AH  für  afftir;  20,  4  sond  C  für  /owrf«;  72,  6  stkenes 
AH  für  ßkylnesse;  90,  2  pres^  H  für  /^ree/;  117,  5  songe  R 
für  fonge;  und  umgekehrt:  43,  2  fwnyth  AH  [für  ^inny^A]; 
75,  7  foule  H  für  äooZ;  79,  5  foole  AH  für  soo/;  96,  2  //e*A^e 
R  für  sieihte;  105,  1  /or  hR  für  sore.  Zufällig  haben  an 
unserer  Stelle,  wie  vielleicht  auch  105,  1,  zwei  Schreiber  den 
gleichen  Fehler  gemacht,  während  natürlich  in  den  Fällen, 
wo  AH  s  für  /  oder  umgekehrt  bieten ,  die  Vertauschung 
schon  in  ihrer  gemeinschaftlichen  Quelle  vorgekommen  ist. 

3.  20,  4  hym  konnte  natürlich  leicht  zufällig  in  RC  weg- 
gelassen werden,  allzumal  encontre  als  Subst.  gefasst  werden 
konnte. 

4.  21,  6  ist  zu  lesen 

That  al  wer  reedy^  tliat  myht  be  to  hym  ese, 
AH   haben    was   statt   al  wer ^   was   natürlich    nicht   auffällt. 
Aber   auch,    dass   für  he  to  in  C  done^    in  H  da  steht,  darf 
nicht  überraschen,  da  don  ese  eine  sehr  gewöhnliche  Redens- 
art ist. 

5.  24,  7.  Was  der  Ägypter  zur  Unterhaltung  seines 
Gastfreundes  that, 

AI  to  reherse  my  ivitt  I  can  nat  plye. 
Für  das  letzte  Wort  haben  R  applie^  C  applye.     Auch  hier 
ist    die    Annahme    einer    gleichen   Änderung    seitens    zweier 
Schreiber  nicht  bedenklich. 

6.  31,  5.  Freunde  teilen  nicht  nur  Freude,  sondern 
auch  Leid : 

And,  yif  oou  drye,  bothe  they  have  distresse. 
Für  drye  haben  R  dye,  V  dey  und  verwandeln  so  den  Sinn 
in  Unsinn.  Für  drye,  das  wohl  damals  im  Süden  von  Eng- 
land auszusterben  anfing  (jctzi«,^e8  dree  stammt  aus  dem  nörd- 
lichen Dialekt),  konnten  leicht  zwei  Schreiber  si.-lbständig  auf 
dye,  dey  kommen. 

7.  32,  2  steht  statt  des  Partizips  voyded^  das  nicht  nur 
hLR,  sondern  auch  A  hat,  in  C  voidy  in  H  ooyde.  Auch  hier 
lag  die  Vertauschung  des  Part,  mit  dem  Adj.  sehr  nahe. 


« 
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8.  34,  7  me  nat  hCAH]  nat  me  LR:  dies  die  heutige 
Stellung,  also  ist  deren  Eintreten  in  zwei  Texten  nicht  auf- 
fällig; vgl.  auch  Nr.  22. 

9.  38,  5.  Der  Ägypter  schickte  seine  Leute  nach 
Ärzten  für  seinen  kranken  Freund.  Diese  ritten  Tag  und 
Nacht 

To  fynde  som  man,  that  wer  expert  arriht 
So  kann  nur  die  richtige  Lesart  sein.  Aber  hR  haben  founden 
für  fynde.  Wer  nicht  annehmen  will ,  dass  zwei  Schreiber 
selbständig  founden  im  fynde  verschrieben  haben,  muss  fynde 
in  L  für  eine  Konjektur  statt  founden^  das  dann  in  der 
Vorlage  von  hLR  gestanden  hätte,  halten. 

10.  45,  4  profoundid  hLAH]  perfonndid  R,  pfundid  C. 
Die  Verwechslung  der  Abkürzung  für  pro  mit  der  für  per 
ist  bekanntlich  sehr  häufig. 

11.  55,  1  kann  nur  richtig  sein 

Ful  wys  she  was  of  so  tendir  age 
*sie  war  sehr  weise  in  so  zartem  Alter*.  So  lesen  hRC.  In 
LAU  fängt  der  zweite  Halb vers  mit  and  an;  aber,  während 
sich  L  nur  durch  dieses  vor  of  stehende  and  von  hRC  unter- 
scheidet, lesen  AH  and  tendre  of  age.  Die  Hinzufügung 
eines  and  lag  hier  so  nahe,  dass  sehr  leicht  zwei  Schreiber 
darauf  kommen  konnten. 

12.  62,  7.  Der  syrische  Freund  weiss  nicht,  wann  er 
das  seinem  Freunde  danken  kann,  dass  er  auf  seine  eigene 
Liebe  verzichtet  hat 

Thy  freend  to  save  and  hool  and  sound  to  make. 
So  lesen  LRAH.     Dagegen   zeigen  hC  das   erste  and   nicht, 
ausserdem  ist  in  C  sownd  and  hole  umgestellt.     Es  empfiehlt 
sich  wohl  mehr  eine  zweimalige  Weglassung,   als  eine  drei- 
malige Weglassung  von  and  anzunehmen. 

13.  64,  3.  Nach  hRAH  fehlt  dem  syrischen  Gastfround, 
da  er  seine  Geliebte  geheiratet  hat,  nicht  hertly  merthe.  Für 
hertly  haben  aber  L  erihely  ^  C  erthly.  Dieses  Adjectivum 
ist  liier  unpassend,  da  es  sich  durchaus  nicht  um  einen  Gegen- 
satz zu  den  Freuden  des  Jenseits  handelt,  indessen  sehen 
sich  die  beiden  Wörter  doch  so  ähnlich,  dass  zwei  Schreiber 
selbständig  die  Veränderung  vornehmen  konnten. 
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14.  71,  2  hat  gewiss  ursprünglich  gelautet 
/  meene  thes  too,  eck  lykyng  othir  weel. 

Aber,  abgesehen  davon,  dass  IT  other  sogleich  hinter  ecke  ge- 
stellt hat,  lesen  CA  lovyng  statt  lykyncf.  Da  von  Liebenden 
die  Rede  ist  (nämlich  von  dem  Syrer  und  seiner  Frau),  so 
konnten  leicht  zwei  Schreiber  auf  die  Vertauschung  kommen. 

15.  74,  7.  Wie  der  einst  so  angesehene  ägyptische 
Kaufmann  herunterkam, 

Mot  be  as  ?iow  the  remenaunt  of  my  tale. 
So  lesen  LCAH.  Dagegen  hR  haben  den  Artikel  nicht,  den 
man  doch  nicht  entbehren  kann.  Wem  es  nicht  wahrschein- 
lich vorkommt,  dass  er  von  zwei  Schreibern  aus  Versehen 
weggelassen  worden  ist,  der  kann  annehmen,  dass  er  in  der 
Quelle  von  hLR  gefehlt  hat  und  er  in  L  durch  Konjektur 
ergänzt  worden  ist. 

16.  82,  7.     Der  verarmte  Ägypter  klagt: 
Alias,  my  fülle  is  derkyd  in  to  waue^ 

Witli  wynd  forwhirlyd  as  is  a  mvanni  fane. 
Das  is  in  der  letzten  Zeile  kann  nach  meiner  Ansicht  nicht 
entbehrt  werden,  da  as  nicht  an  der  Spitze  des  Vergleichungs- 
satzes steht.  Es  fehlt  aber  in  CA:  es  konnte  leicht  wegge- 
lassen werden,  weim  With  wynd  forwhirlyd  noch  zum  Haupt- 
satz gezogen  wurde.  Dass  All  für  mvaunt  das  mehr  angli- 
sierte mevand  haben,  fällt  natürlich  nicht  auf. 

17.  97,  2.  Mit  einem  auf  Alanus  De  planctu  Naturae 
zurückgehenden  Ausdruck,  den  Lydgate  wohl  aber  von  Chaucer 
(s.  Skeat  I,  521,  Anm.  zu  379)  gelernt  hat,  spricht  Lydgate 
von  Natiire  .  .  . 

Wliicli  is  of  god  mynystir  and  vikeer, 
L  hat  aber  goddis  statt  of  god,  und  so  hat  schliesslich  auch 
A;  ursprünglich  ist  aber  hier  nur  o/ weggelassen,  dann  aber, 
wenn  vielleicht  auch  von  der  Hand  des  ursprünglichen  Schrei- 
bers, so  doch  zu  einer  anderen  Z(at,  da  die  Tinte  verschieden 
ist,  god  in  godis  verwandelt  worden.  Die  Übereinstimmung 
von  L  und  A  ist  offenbar  ganz  zufällig. 

18.  97,  6  wawes  \jVk\\\  wavys  h,  waves  R:  das  von 
Lydgate  nach  Ausweis  des  Reimes  lawys  gebrauchte  Wort 
fing  offenbar  schon  an  auszusterben  und  wurde  begreiflicher- 
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weise  von  zwei  verschiedenen  Schreibern  durch  das  noch  jetzt 
übliche  ersetzt. 

19.  98,  1  alway  to  vs  hRAH]  1o  vs  alwey  LC. 

20.  102,  6  his  beddyng  whilom  hLAH]  whilotn  (h)is 
beddyng  RC. 

21.  104,  2. 

The  toun  was  reised  wiih  rvmour  riht  anoon, 

And  to  the  temple  faste  gönne  rynne 
Aber  vor  rynne^  wofür  hRAH  die  gewöhnlichste  Form  renne 
setzen,    steht  thei    in  LAH:    es   ist  überflüssig,    da   sich  das 
Subjekt  aus  The  toun  ergiebt,   konnte  aber   leicht   von   zwei 
Schreibern  selbständig  hinzugefügt  werden. 

22.  HO,  1  (?)  nat  yotv  dispkse  hAll]  yow  nat  displese 
LRC.  In  der  Stellung  der  Negation  findet  Schwanken  statt, 
vergl.  oben  Nr.  8. 

23.  112,  6  hath  LCAHJ  hadde  hR:  die  Verwandlung 
des  Perfektums  ins  Plusquamperfektum  lag  nahe. 

24.  118,  4.  Der  wirkliche  Mörder  denkt,  warum  denn 
ein  Unschuldiger  sterben  solle, 

Which  nevir  ne  was  his  lyve  trespasour. 
In  L  ist  vor  his  über  der  Zeile  in  nachgetragen:  vermutlich 
aus  Konjektur,    aus   der   es  wahrscheinlich    auch    in  C  steht, 
hier   sogleich    in    der   Zeile.     Eine  Verdeutlichuug   des    tem- 
poralen   his   lyve    durch  Hinzufügung    des  in  lag  ganz  nahe. 

25.  121,  7.  Der  König  bewilligt  den  beiden  Freunden 
und  dem  Mörder  Verzeihung, 

so  they  the  trouthe  shewe. 
Für  trouthe  haben  LC  das  synonyme  sothe. 

b.    Richtiges  in  einzelnen  Hss.  bei  Fehlern  in  der 
Quelle  der  beiden  Gruppen. 

Es  lässt  sich  natürlich  nicht  mit  Bestimmtheit  sagen,  ob 
die  vereinzelte  richtige  Lesart  aus  einer  Konjektur  stammt  oder 
vielleicht  aus  einer  verloreneu  oder  wenigstens  für  mich  noch 
nicht  aufgetauchten  Hs.,  die  nicht  aus  der  Quelle  der  beiden 
Gruppen  stammte.  Im  allgemein<m  dürfte  wohl  die  erstere 
Annahme  meist  das  richtige  treffen. 
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1.  2,  1.  Nachdem  Lydgate  in  der  ersten  Strophe  den 
ägyptischen  Kaufmann  herausgestrichen,  beschreibt  er,  ohne 
dass  ihm  seine  Quelle  einen  Anlass  dazu  geboten  hätte,  in 
Str.  3—5  Ägypten:  Str.  2  bildet  dazu  den  Übergang.  Nach 
fünf  IIss.  fängt  diese  an : 

But,  as  nie  thynkiih,  it  were  inconvenient 
euch  zu  sagen,  wo   Ägypten   liegt   u.  s.  w.     Der   Ausdruck 
inconvenient   ist   natürlich   unpassend:  aber  nur   H,  also  die 
verdorbteste  Hs.,  hat  das  oflFenbar  richtige  convenient. 

2.  22,  7.  Der  Ägypter  führt  den  Syrer  in  ein  kostbar 
eingerichtetes  Zimmer  und  giebt  seiner  Freude  darüber  Aus- 
druck, dass  er  ihn  zu  sehen  bekommen  hat;  denn  nichts 
konnte  ihm  lieber  sein. 

Wherfore  wolcom,  also  god  me  save, 
Vnto  your  owne  and  to  al^  that  I  have. 

So  lesen  wieder  fünf  Uss.  Man  würde  auch  an  Vnto  your 
owne  keinen  Anstoss  nehmen,  wenn  nur  and  to  aly  that  1 
have  nicht  darauf  folgte;  denn  dann  wäre  eben  der  Sinn, 
dass  der  Oastfreund  alles,  was  er  sehe,  als  sein  Eigentum 
betrachten  solle.     Nun  liest  aber  C: 

Wherefor  welcome,  also  god  tne  save, 
As  to  ifiwre  owne,  vnto  all,  that  I  have. 

Das  giebt  einen  vortrefflichen  Sinn,  mag  es  nun  auf  blosser 
Konjektur  oder  auf  einer  für  C  neben  der  eigentlichen  Quelle 
benutzten  zweiten  Hs.  beruhen. 

3.  Nicht  ganz  sicher  bin  ich  in  Bezug  auf  33,  2.  In 
fünf  lIss.  lautet  der  Vers: 

My  dethis  sperc  strykith  in  iny  brest, 

Dass  K  spcke  für  spere  und  at  für  in  hat,  ist  dabei  gleich- 
gültig. *Mein  Todesspeer  schlägt,  dringt  in  meine  Brust' 
scheint  an  sich  anzugehen ;  allein  vorher  heisst  es  closyd  is 
my  wounde  und  nachher  My  hollyng  festrith ,  es  ist  also  in 
V.  2  nicht  von  dem  Eintreten  der  Verwundung  die  Rede, 
sondern  nur  von  dem  durch  die  Verwundung  herbeigeführten 
Zustand,  und  so  scheint  für  strykith  die  richtige  Lesart 
stykkyth,  das  C  giebt,  und  au  das  ich  schon  gedacht  habe, 
ehe  ich  C  kannte. 
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4.  49,  1.  2.     Es   war   wahrscheinlich,    dass   der  Syrer 
verliebt  war: 

The  roote  wherof  the  corrupcioun 

Of  thilke  vertu  callid  estianfiff. 
Das  kann  man  als  die  Überlieferung  bezeichnen.  hL  haben 
freilich  and  vor  the  corrupcioun,  aber  dies  kann  nicht  richtig 
sein,  da  der  Sinn  sein  muss:  *Die  Wurzel  der  Liebe  ist  die 
Verderbnis  jener  Kraft'  u.  s.  w.  Ausserdem  hat  h  Is  vor 
of  am  Anfang  der  zweiten  Zeile:  dieses  Is  beruht  auf  einem 
richtigen  Gefühl,  es  ist  aber,  meine  ich,  in  dem  ersten  Verse 
vor  the  c,  zu  ergänzen,  falls  sich  nicht  nachweisen  lässt,  dass 
Lydgate  die  Kopula  in  anderen  Fällen  als  z.  B.  hinter  This 
weglässt,  wo  natürlich  This  =  This\  This  is  ist  (s.  130,  6 
gegen  AH).  Mit  estiantiff  weiss  ich  aber  gar  nichts  anzu- 
fangen: es  ist  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  aus  estimatyfe 
entstellt,  das  C  hat.  Der  Liebende  verliert  das  Schätzungs- 
vermögen. 

5.  78,  3.     Der  Dichter  wendet  sich  an  Megära 

And  to  thy  sustir  eek  the  Siphone: 
so  hRC;  dagegen  Tessiphone  L,  T ysophone  PM.  =-^  Tiatifovfj. 
Wir  haben  hierin  gewiss  Verbesserungen  von  Schreibern 
zu  sehen,  die  in  der  klassischen  Mythologie  besser  zu  Hause 
waren,  als  derjenige,  der  an  dem  the  Siphone  der  gemein- 
schaftlichen Quelle  der  erhaltenen  Handschriften    schuld   ist. 

6.  87,  3.     Ganz  richtig  lautet  die  Stelle  in  h : 
For  Senek  seith  with  ful  hih  sentence 

Of  preef  in  povert,  who  so  that  hym  reede, 
In  thylke  hook,  he  made  of  providence  u.  s.  w. 
Dazu  stimmt  auch  L,  nur  dass  dieses  may  statt  made  aus 
Versehen  hat.  Die  gemeinte  Stelle  findet  sich  im  3.  Para- 
graphen des  3.  Kapitels  von  Senecas  erstem  Buche  der  Dia- 
loge, das  den  Titel  führt  Ad  Luciliunt.  Quare  aliqua  in- 
commoda  honis  uiris  accidant,  cum  Providentia  sit;  sine  de 
prouidentia.  Aber  in  RCAH  fehlt  das  o/ vor  providence. 
Es  scheint  einfacher  anzunehmen,  dass  das  of  in  der  Vor- 
lage aller  Hss.  weggelassen  und  dann  in  der  von  hL  ergänzt, 
als  dass  es  sowohl  in  der  Vorlage  von  CAH,  als  auch  in  der 
von  R  ausgefallen  ist. 
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7.  Unsicher  bin  ich  über  98,  3.  Wenige  Sterne  er- 
scheinen uns  immer, 

But  yif  it  he  the  Bere  briht  and  sheene 
In  thilke  plow,  that  Arthow  doth  it  steere. 
So  h  und  A,  nur,  dass  man  in  A  sowohl  Arthou  als 
Arthon  lesen  kann.  R  hat  arthow^  aber  bloss  doth  steere 
ohne  it.  L  hat  ebenfalls  Arthow  aber  to  statt  it:  das  letz- 
tere zeigt  auch  H,  aber  Arthon:  endlich  C  hat  arthow  doth 
to  steryth.  Es  kann  also  Arthow  als  bezeugt  gelten:  für  it 
sprechen  hA,  für  to  LCH,  und  das  letztere  ist  also  wohl  für 
überliefert  zu  halten.     Ist  Arthon  =  Arcton,  Arctos?/ 

8.  101,  3.     Wer  das  Süsse  trinken  will, 

He  mvst  as  tveel  taken  his  aventure 
To  taste  in  hittir,  or  he  the  vessel  leete^ 
muss  man  als  überliefert  ansehen.     Abweichungen    sind  nur 
für  taste  in  in  L  cast  in  und  taste  the  CA.     Die  letzten  beiden 
ilss.  scheinen    das  richtige  zu   bieten,   aber  dann   haben  wir 
es  offenbar  mit  einer  zweifachen  Änderung  zu  thun. 

9.  128,  1.  Zwisclien  d(*n  Freunden  wird  das  Vermögen 
des  Syrers  geteilt 

By  egal  witt. 
So  hLRAH  (R  schreibt  wit,  AH  witte).     Nur  C  hat  wehgte 
=    ne.  weight.     Das   ist   gewiss   richtig,   aber   der   Vorlage 
gegenüber  ohne  Zweifel  eine  Änderung. 

V. 

Der  Stammbaum  bleibt  also  bestehen.  Als  verhältnis- 
mässig beste  lIs.  hat  sich  h  liorausges^tellt,  dessen  Fehler 
durch  ij  und  R  leicht  kontrolliert  werden.  Von  der  anderen 
Gruppe  ist  0  am  besten.  Im  Zweifelsfalle  wird  also  h  zu 
folgen  sein. 

Ich  gehe  nunmehr  dazu  über,  die  Sprache  des  Dichters, 
sowie  sie  sich  in  den  einzelnen  Handschriften  uns  darbietet, 
zu  charakterisieren.  Dabei  wird  sich  zeigen,  dass  die  obige 
(iruppierung  der  ilss.  durch  Übereinstimmung  in  lautlichen 
und  orthographischen  Eigentümlichkeiten  vielfach  bestätigt 
wird.    Von  den  aus  R  angeführten  ßeonderheiten  wird  mehr 
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als   bei   den   anderen   Hss.    manche    auf   Nachlässigkeit   des 
Schreibers  zurückzuführen  sein. 

Die  Länge  des  a  wird  gelegentlich  durch  Verdoppelung 
bezeichnet:  vaane  A  82,  7,  während  das  Reimwort  wane  in 
allen  llss.  nur  ein  a  hat;  ouerlaade  :  faade  A  88,  1  (aa  :  a 
L);  laate  :  gaie  A  94,  1;  laas  (ne.  lace):  trespas  AH  106,  6; 
estaat  :  disconsolaat  :  chek  maat  hL  79,  2;  caas  H  122,  1; 
f?mak  (imp.)  hL  107,  5;    tnaad  R  21,  5;  hL  102,  3. 

a  hat  hin  und  wieder  ein  e  zur  Seite:  meni/  steht  R 
112,  2  neben  dem  üblichen  many,  eny  R  1,  7  neben  dem 
üblichen  a7iy\  ganz  ungewöhnlich  ist  ony  117,  3  in  hL.  Neben 
lasse  96,  4  in  sämtlichen  Hss.,  lasse  23,  5  hLR,  89,  3  hRAH 
bietet  23,  5  C  les,  AH  lesse^  89,  3  LC  lesse\  in  der  Ver- 
bindung mit  nevir  the  haben  120,  1  sämtliche  Hss.  e  durch- 
geführt; in  der  dem  ae.  py  Ids  pe  entsprechenden  Kon- 
junktion habe  ich  nur  e  und  i  (y)  gefunden :  lest  25,  5  LCH, 
list  hRA;  lest  70,  6  LC,  list  R,  lyst  h  [in  AH  fehlt  die 
Strop>ie];  lest  94,  6  LRCAH,  list  h;  lest  129,  4  hLOAH  [in 
R  fehlt  die  Strophe];  in  der  Redewendung  at  the  lest  ist 
33,  4  in  allen  Hss.  durch  den  Reim  zu  hrest  und  arrest  e 
als  Eigentum  des  Dichters  gesichert.  Der  Form  erst  127,  1 
hLRAH  steht  in  C  arsf  zur  Seite;  für  ae.  drlice  kennen  alle 
Hss.  69,  3  nur  Formen  mit  e,  —  Neben  dem  Inf.  let  119,  4 
hL  bieten  RCAH  Formen  mit  a;  im  Imperativ  ist  a  durch- 
geführt in  allen  Hss.  52,  7;  86,  3;  99,  5,  während  sich  an 
anderen  Stellen  Schwanken  zeigt:  a  (Sing.)  73,  5  hLRH,  e 
CA;  a  91,  1  hLRC,  e  AH;  a  (Plur.)  118,  5  CAH,  e  hLR; 
a  118,  6  und  119,  1  RCAH,  e  hL;  lat  h  25,  3  ist  gewiss  ein 
Schreibfehler  für  lad  LRC,  ladde  A  [in  H  fehlt  die  Zeile] 
und  auch  vom  Schreiber  selbst  gar  nicht  mit  lete  in  Ver- 
bindung gebracht.  Für  den  Dichter  ist  im  Inf.  durch  den  Reim 
mit  meete  (ae.  gemet)  58,  6  und  im  Konj.  Präs.  durch  den 
Reim  mit  sweete  101,  1  e  gesichert.  —  Das  aus  ae.  Iddan 
hervorgegangene  Verbum  reimt  in  der  3.  Pers.  Plur.  Präs. 
29,  1  mit  hleede  (ae.  hUdan)^  in  der  3.  Sing.  Präs.  44,  3 
hRC  mit  exceedith  und  zeigt  auch  sonst  im  Präs.  nie  ein  a; 
im  Part.  Prät.  reimt  es  mit  sad  109,  1  und  ist  an  dieser 
Stelle,  ebenso  wie  111,6,  überall  mit  a  geschrieben,  während 
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H  112,  1  led  schreibt  neben  ladde  113,  7  und  125,  3;  im 
Prät.  Sing,  haben  66,  6  hLRCA  Formen  mit  a,  H  dagegen 
ledde\  68,  5  habe  ich  auf  Grund  der  Lesarten  von  L  +  AH 
das  Präs.  they  leede  in  den  Text  gesetzt  im  Gegensatz  zu  h 
(ledde)  und  R  (ladde)^  die  offenbar  Präteritalformen  haben, 
während  man  bei  led  C  im  ungewissen  bleibt.  —  Ae.  rddan 
begegnet  in  den  Formen  reede  hLR,  rede  CAH  74,  3  (Konj. 
Präs.)  und  radde  hL,  rad  RC,  redde  AH  64,  6  (Prät.). 

Neben  fhan  (nur  in  R  sehr  oft  thanne)  findet  sieh  then 
nach  einem  Komparativ  in  C  53,  4;  81,  7;  85,  7;  R  106,  3, 
als  temporales  Adverb  in  RC  108,  3;  C  109,  1  und  127,  1; 
in  letzterer  Bedeutung  steht  thenne  R  127,  1;  when  hingegen 
statt  des  üblichen  whan,  wofür  sich  whanne  abgesehen  von 
A  19,  4,  H  45,  3  gewöhnlich  nur  in  R  findet,  kann  ich  nur 
84,  2  aus  hL  belegen. 

Was  die  Schreibung  der  Diphthonge  ai  und  ei  angeht, 
so  sind  sie  im  allgemeinen  in  keiner  Hs.  ganz  genau  ety- 
mologisch geschieden  {haye  V.  9,  5,  keye  hLR,  key  AH;  vgl. 
jedoch  asMiy  69,  5  hLC^AH,  asai  R);  wohl  aber  haben  hL 
es  sich  zu  Regel  gemacht  in  der  Bindung  die  im  ersten 
Reime  eingeführte  Schreibung  in  den  folgenden  beizube- 
halten; 84,  6  in  der  Bindung  avail(e)  :  fail(e)  sind  dieser  Regel 
auch   RC^All  gefolgt,  während  h  availe  :  fayle  liest. 

Bisweilen  ist  der  Diphthong  monophthongiert:  diapeyryd', 
apperyd  (afr.  empeirer)  :  isteyryd  (zu  ae.  stdger)  C  91,  2, 
dispeyred  :  apayred  :  stered  H ;  mene  {meene  A,  nieane  CH, 
afr.  meitn)  :  chetie  (cheyne  CAH)  7,6  hLR.  -  CAH  sehreiben 
55,  7  ahasshyd,  C  25,  7  pnifräes,  30,  3  prder  (afr.  preier), 
49,7  ordenyil  76,  2  snUn,  96,  2  4eght  (an.  shegä),  R  68,  2 
streht  (ne.  Mraight),  87,  (5  plMy,  C  48,  6  (in  L  fehlt  die 
Strophe,  die  anderen  11  ss.  haben  ei,  ey)  etlier,  R  41,  7  nether 
(auch  hier  fehlt  L;  h  neithii%  AH  neyther,  C  noiher)]  vgl. 
auch  week  R,  weke  C  95,  4  (an.  veikr).  Das  afr.  maisnee^ 
maisnie  findet  sich  21,  5;  38,  4;  79,  6,  wo  es  den  Acoeut 
auf  der  ersten  Silbe  hat,  in  R  als  meoMe,  mayne,  meene^  in 
All  als  meyne ^  in  hL  als  numee ,  in  V  als  meny(e).  —  Von 
Monophthongierungen  in  unbetonten  Silben  führe  ich  an  pürtred 
C  59,  7,  sirtyn  R  57,  3. 
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Statt  aw  in  felawe  108,  5  schreibt  II  ow,  —  Das  afr. 
-a«,  -am  wird  in  liL  fast  ausnahmslos  (vgl.  aber  currant  L 
83,  5)  durch  -aun,  -aum,  aber  durcli  -an,  am  in  RC  oft,  in 
AH  selten  dargestellt.  22,  1  schreibt  R  chumbre  statt  chamhre 
(CAII):  gewiss  ist  das  übergeschriebene  a  fortgeblieben  wie 
in  plesunt  J{  14,  8.  Statt  exawvplys  (hL)  97,  1  liest  C  ent- 
weder exaemplys  oder  exciempli/s,  was  Zupitza  unentschieden 
gelassen  hat. 

Vor  r  ist  e  namentlich  in  C  mehrfach  zu  a  geworden. 
Für  die  me.  Form  des  ae.  Verbums  wergan  sichert  der 
Reim  sollt ari/e  :  warye  hLA  {warie  R,  wary  CIl) :  mtdtipharye 
76,  4  diesen  Übergang  als  charnkteristisch  für  die  Sprache  des 
Dichters.  Fibenso  einmütig  wie  hier  die  Ifss.  a  erhalten  haben, 
ist  in  anderen  Fällen  im  Reime  e  durchg(»führt,  wenn  auch 
nicht  für  den  Dichter  gesichert :  herte  :  asterte  (8.  Sing.  Präs.) 
27,  Ir.smerfe  (Verb.)  67,  6,  :  fun,  (Adj.)  107,  6,  :  .9»w.  (Verb.)  : 
for  a  sterte  {and  a  stret  C)  77,  2.  Im  Versin nern  zeigt  sich 
vielfach  Schwanken:  liertis  81,  8  liLAll,  a  RC;  herlly  (herfis) 
65,  1  LhRAll,  a  C ;  aber  durchgehends  herfys  69,  6.  Der  Positiv 
ferre  hat  in  der  gesamten  Hberlieferung  ^  8,  7  und  6,2;  aber 
a  10,  1  C,  126,  1  C,  70,  1  C  [die  Strophe  fehlt  AH],  9,  2  H 
\fayreA];  im  Komparativ  ferther  scheint  gleichfalls  C  das« 
zu  bevorzugen:  vgl.  2,  2;  15,  1  (statt /(PW/z^t  lesen  2,  2  RAH, 
15,  1  AH,  129,  6  C^AH  [in  R  fehlt  die  Strophe]  further). 
In  marchaunt  bieten  liLRC  ausnahmslos  «r,  während  AH 
meint  statt  dieser  Ruchstaben  die  von  Morsbach,  Mitteleng- 
lische (iranmiatik  5^  10,  Anm.  2  bei  serue  abgebildete  Ab- 
kürzung (otler  eine  ihr  ähnliche)  einsetzen ;  in  innrchaunt  6,  6 
und  mdrchaundise  5,  1  habcMi  alle  Hss.  ar  ausg(»schrieben ; 
merreyle  schreibt  nur  V,  41,  2;  72,  7;  128,  1  mit  a\  ebenso 
habe  ich  auch  bei  verray  ar  nur  in  C  (72,  3;  72,  6;  112,  5; 
117,  4)  gefunden,  das  sich  aber  124,  6  der  gewöhnlichen 
Schreibung  er  angeschlossen  hat.  Bei  seiner  Vorliebe  für  ar 
schreibt  es  auch  hard  109,  6  für  lierd  (Part.  Prät.). 

Das  ae.  cmpmen  bi(^tet  nur  R  14,  1  in  der  Form  chep-- 

7ne}f:    die 'anderen  Hss.  haben    in  der  ersten  Silbe  a,  —  ae. 

geä  hat  sich  für  hLC  69,  4  zu  ya,  für  RAH  zu  ye  entwickelt. 

Für  e   schreiben  liLR    am    liebsten    ee^    während    CAH 
QP.  Lxxxni.  3 
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sehr  oft  einfaches  e  setzen:  heer  (Adv.)  127,  8;  127,  5; 
127,  6  hLR,  here  ('All;  weeinßng  73,  5;  112,  1  hLR,  wepyng 
CAlf;  free  m,  f)  hlJi,  fre  ('All;  deede  (ae.  d<hd)  110,  2 
hL,  deed  R,  dede  ('All;  in  dreed  83,  4  hL,  in  dreede  R, 
in  drede  CA II;  dreedfid  57,  2  hLR,  dredfid  C,  dredeful  AH; 
dreede  (Inf.)  48,  3  [fehlt  L]  hR,  dred  C,  drede  kW;  eek  hLR  24,2 
(eeke  R);  25,  1  [fehlt  R];  35,  1;  4(5,  1  [fehlt  L|;  73,  3; 
119,  6;  eke  ('All.  Einfaches  e  scheint  in  sämtlichen  llss.  den 
Vorzug  zu  haben  bei  (jretie)  1,2;  ()3,  3  {ee  R);  G8,  4;  68,  5; 
80,  7;  81,  4;  90,  1;  103,  4  (ee  R);  110,  4;  grei(e)ly,  41,  2 
[fehlt  L];  48,  3  [fehlt  L;  ee  R];  88,  7;  deth  3(J,  4;  58,  2;  59,  7 
\ee  hL);  62,  4;  69,  7;  106,  2;   106,  5;  107,  1;  107,  5;  108,  7; 

109,  1;  110,  6;  112,2  [ee  R);  112,4;  115,6;  116,4;  117,5; 
dethward   113,  7;    ded(e)  34,  7;    93,  6;    106,  1  [ee  A);  dedly 

110,  7  (dethes  (');  mete  (Speise)  42,  4  [fehlt  L];  23,  1  {ee  R); 
speke  27,  6;  71,  3;  117,  2  [ee  R);  ther(e)  (Adv.)  5,  4;  5,  6; 
5,  7;  (5,  5;  15,  7  {wher  L);  3(>,  4;  91,  5;  103,  7;  104,  3; 
Iherfor  94,  5;  106,  7;  Iheron  39,  7;  ivher(e)  2,  4;  10,  3;  16,  6 
[therekW)',  79,  3;  84,  3;  102,  6;  103,  6;  111,  7;  w}ier{e)for{e) 
22,  6;  86,  7.  Auch  sonst  ist  die  oben  aufgestellte  Regel 
vielfach  durclibroclien :  here  (Rar)  98,  2  hLRA,  beere  CH; 
teerys  (Thränen)  (J7,  2  hLRC'A,  ^11;  ee  73,  5  hLA,  ^RCII; 
ire  88,  1  hLRII,  ee  CA. 

Das  ae.  Adv.  wel  erscheint  in  dies(»r  Form  sehr  selten: 
R  16,  3;  V  22,  1.  Am  nächsten  kommt  well  mit  Schlangen- 
linie durch  //  in  (•;  hL  schreiben  meist  weely  AH  wele;  R 
schwankt  zwischen  weel  (37,  3;  64,  7),  wele  (22,  1;  22,  3) 
und  wel  (s.  oben),  hat  aber  nie  well\  am  konsequentesten 
sind,  wenn  man  auch  an  die  Sclireibung  des  Substantivums 
denkt.  All.  (ianz  vereinzelt  st(»ht  38,  2  in  hL  die  Orthographie 
wol^  wofür  RAH  ////,  C'  wel  losen.  Das  dem  ne.  welfare 
entsprechende  Substantivum  bieten  alle  Hss.  ausser  hL,  die 
auch  in  diesem  Falle  ihrem  weel  treu  bleiben,  in  der  neu- 
englischen (jestalt  (.'{S,  7).  Was  das  Subst.  (ae.  wela)  an- 
geht, so  schreiben  in  der  Zusammenst(»llung  mit  woo  27,  5 
und  H(\^  6  alle  Hss.  weJe  auss(M-  C  27,  5  [well)  und  R  86,  6 
(weel);  in  der  Redew<'ndung  //'.  is  him  19,  6  haben  hLC 
well,  R  wel,  AH  wele. 
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ee  zeigt  sich  vereinzelt  noch  in  folgenden  Fällen:  eende 
(Subst.)  hL  130,  1  (:  sende)',  heent  (Part.  Prät.  zu  hende) 
R  111,  3;  freessh  R  17,  3;  eenteernesse  R  123,  6;  treeson 
(mit  dem  Ton  auf  der  ersten  Silbe)  R  123,  7;  feeste  (ne. 
feast)  hLR  63,  1;  63,  6;  heer  (Pron.  der  3.  Plur.)  R  128,  7; 
sogar  ursprüngliches  i  und  t/  sind  hie  und  da  durch  ee  ver- 
treten: enpreent  hR  124,  6  (enprent  L,  emprynt  C,  prynte 
A,   printe  II);   hneet  (ae.  gecnyted)  hL  27,  7,  L  61,  7. 

Neben  ee^  e  findet  sich  auch  ea  für  e,  jedoch  nur  sehr 
selten  und  nur  in  der  Gruppe  CAH:  qtieawe  (ae.  cw^man) 
A  21,  7  {ee  hLR,  e  CIl);  /  meane  AH  18,  4;  71,  2;  74,  6 
{ee  hLR,  e  C);  meane  (afr.  weten)  AH  121,  4  (^  hLRC);  7,  6 
CH  (^e  A,  e  hLR);  easynes  115,  3  CAH  {e  hLR);  easeiplease 
21,  6  CAH  {e  :  e  hLR),  :  disease  32,  1  CAH  {e  :  e  hLR); 
pleasyrig  24,  2  A  (^  hLR,  plesant  C,  piesaunt  H);  /rmZ 
(afr. /raffe)  56,  2  AH  {e  hLR,  ^^H  C);  seai/  (afr.  seel)  C 
124,  6,  seale  AH  (.s^e/  hLR);  prease  (afr.  presse)  112,  5  A 
(««5  hL,  ^.9  R,  65^  CH);   sfreamys  33,  6  AH  {e  RC,  ^ß  hL). 

Vereinzelt  sind  displeyse  R  110,  1  und  theyr  (ae.  ^<^r) 
A  45,  1,  theyrto  H  63,  7. 

Auch  ie  begegnet  abgesehen  von  entieer  (hL,  ier  R,  iere 
AH,  ere  C)  28,  1  (aber  entiernes  123,  6  nur  AH)  nur  ge- 
legentlich in  CAH:  hehklde  109,  3  A,  hehield  II  {beheeld  hLR, 
beheld  C);  behield  :  .s//7>W  57,  1  AH  (ee  :  ee  liLR,  e  :  e  C); 
liered  12,  3  A  (e  liLCH,  ee  R,  zu  ae.  hleor);  stiele  96,  3  H 
(ee/  hLR,  ee/e  A,  eZe  C);  cliere  A  33,  6;  100,  3  (eer  hLR, 
ere  CH);  examplier  56,  5  A  (er  H,  example  C,  exaunple  hL, 
exauniple  R);  matier  66,  1  AH  (eer  hL,  er  R,  ere  C),  72,  4 
A  (eer  hR,  er  CH,  wiaAr^/wr/  L),  74,  3  AH  (eer  hLR,  er  C); 
rhier(e)  63,  3  AH  (eer  hlj,  eere  R,  er  C);  wy schief  All  51,  2 
(ee/  hL,  e/  R,  e/e  C),  80,  6  (ee/  hLR,  e/  C),  II  75,  7  (ee/ 
hLR,  e/  CA).  Das  aus  ae.  frSond  hervorgegangene  Wort 
schreiben  AH  nie  anders  als  mit  ie,  während  hLR  meist  ee, 
C  e  dafür  bieten  (doch  aucli  e  in  liL  78,  7  und  namentlich 
in  R  z.  R.  8,  2;  31,  6  u.  s.  \v.);  aus  freondscipe  ist  nur  ein 
Wort  mit  e  (/.  B.  64,  2)  und  ee  (R  16,  4;  126,  5;  128,  7) 
hervorgegangen;  ein  einziges  Mal  bin  ich  in  A  16,  4  auf 
friendship  gestosseu;  friendly   {ee  hLR,   e  C)  kann    ich   aus 

3* 
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AH  60,  1  iiud  H4,  ()  belogen ;  wegen  ae.  bion  vgl.  die  Formen- 
lehre. Dieses  ie  findet  sieh  in  AH  auch  bisweilen  vor  vo- 
kalituerteni  w  :  trieive  9,  0  (e  hLRO) ;  in  allen  Hss.  stellt  es 
aber  nur  den  geschlossenen  e-Laut  dar. 

Das  durch  Mouophthongieruug  aus  afr.  ue  erzeugte  e 
ist  statt  durch  ee  [repreef  Hi)^  1  hLRA,  im  Reime  zu  myscheef 
53,  1,  peeple  119,  5  hLR)  oder  e  (repref  80,  1  CH,  peple 
119,  5  CAH)  in  people  0  118,  2  durch  eo  dargestellt. 
Ähnlich  findet  sich  neben  meevyd  111,  1  hL  (ev  H,  eu  R) 
woeued  CA,  neben  mevyng  97,  5  hLAH  (een  R)  moeuyng  C; 
das  von  demselben  Stamme  gebildete  mevand  82,7  AH  hat  in 
den  anderen  Hss.  das  e  ganz  eingebüsst  und  tragt  als  Vo- 
kal der  ersten  Silbe  in  RC  w,  h  r,  L  tv^  als  wäre  es  in 
diesen  Hss.  mit  dem  w-Laut  zu  lesen  (vgl.  dazu  Zupitza  oben 
IVa  IG);  über  contryve  für  afr.  confrueve  vgl.  S.  xxxix. 

Wie  wonig  konsequent  die  Schreiber  bei  der  Wieder- 
gabe ein  und  desselben  Lautos  waren,  zeigen  am  auffälligsten 
die  Reime,  bei  denen  es  doch  sehr  nahe  liegen  musste,  dem 
Auge  für  denselben  Laut  auch  das  gleiche  Bild  in  der  Schrift 
darzubieten;  wir  finden  z.  ii.  Schreibungen  wie  die  folgenden: 
knee  :  frfi  :  (he  62  RH  {c  :  e  :  e  hLi^'A),  three  :  deyre  45,  1  C 
{e  :  e  h[lj|AH,  ee  :  ee  R),  rhierc  :  deere  (ae.  deore)  20,  6  AH, 
chere  :  deere  R  (eere  :  eere  liL,  ere  :  er  mit  Krümmung  am 
r  C),  disease  :  appese  39,  G  C  [ea  :  en  All,  e:  e  hLR),  triewe 
:  vewe  18,  1  AH  (etre  :  etre  hijR,  eir  :  ew  (^),  hewe  (ae.  heotv)  : 
triewe  28,  G  AH  {ewe  :  etre  hLRC!). 

Rei  den  Reimen,  die  mit  Hilfe  des  französischen  End-<^ 
g(^bild(»t  sind ,  hat  sich  R  gelegentlich  verführen  lassen  y(e) 
einzusetzen:  j;^^f/(*  : /iV^f?r/f?  112,  1,  plevty  :  see  8,  L  Ausser 
in  dem  letzten  Reime  ist  auch  sonst  e  als  Eigentum  des 
Dichters  gesichert:  priuyte  :  ye  :  tre  53  ,  nee  :  vherte  :  felicife 
88  u.  s.  w.  ro7ifre  ist  durch  Reim  mit  see  15,  4  ausser  Zweifel 
gestellt;  trotzdem  schreibt  H  127,  2  rontrey.  Neben  pouerte, 
gesichert  durch  den  Rhythmus  100,  4,  kennt  Lydgate  auch 
die  Form  povert  (:  overt)  75,  3.  —  Zu  meuye  C  vgl.  S.  xxxii. 

Die  Frage,  in  wie  weit  Lydgate  sicji  in  unserem  Ge- 
dichte gestattet  hat  offenes  und  geschlossenes  e  mit  einander 
zu  reimen,  ist,  wenn  man  für  g(» wisse  Worte  Mannigfaltigkeit 
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in  der  Qualität  der  e-Laute  annimmt,  nicht  leicht  zu  ent- 
scheiden. Jedenfalls  reimt  er  leete  (Präs.)  mit  sweete  101,  1, 
mit  heete  (Hitze)  37,  6,  mit  meete  (passend)  58,  6;  dreede  :  talc 
heede  90,  6,  :  exceede  88,  6,  :  womanheede  55,  6,  :  reede  :  neede 
87,  2;  leede  (führen):  bleede  29,  1,  :  exceede  44,  1,  :  in  weede  : 
at  neede  92,  2;  weede  ;  heede  78,  G;  weel :  feel  :  euerydeel  71,  2; 
cleen  :  seene  :  susteen  118,  2,  :  teene  (ae.  ieona)  :  greene  28,  2; 
wreche  (ae.  wrdc)  :  speche  (Subst.)  108,  t),  :  seche  :  leche  84,  2; 
reoe  (ae.  reafian)  :  leve   (ae.  Ufan)  :  ^iv^^e  (afr.  (/rever)  87,  2. 

—  Für  die  Kindiing  tr^^s^  :  lest  (ae.  /r^fs^)  :  rest  88  dürfen 
wir  wohl  durchgehonds  kurze  offene  Laute  annehmen :  die 
Orthographie  ist  in  allen  Hss.  gleichmässig  und  verrät  nir- 
gends, dass  brest  ein  langes  geschlossenes  e  in  der  Aussprache 
des  Dichters  gehabt  hat;  auch  70,  2  ist  in  hLRC  [in  All 
fehlt  die  Strophe]  brest  nur  mit  einem  e  geschrieben. 

Wenn  C  97,  2  im  Reime  zu  clere  und  circtdere  vkare 
schreibt,  so  ist  die  Endung  -are  ein  durch  das  vorhergehende 
Reimwort  declare  veranlasster  Schreibfehler.  Ein  blosser 
Schreibfehler  ist  es  wohl  auch,  wenn  R  87,  5  in  das  aus  ae. 
rkean  (sich  kümmern)  hervorgegangene  Verbum  ein  a 
(rachith)  eingeführt  hat  [rechchith  liL,  rechet  C,  recchith  AH). 

—  Wenn  wir  C  100,  5  celar  statt  ceeleer  hL  [celeer  R,  celere 
A,  celer  H)  finden,  so  hängt  das  mit  der  Ungenauigkeit  der 
Vokalbezeichnung  in  unbetonten  Silben  zusammen :  das  Wort 
trägt  an  der  Stelle  germanischen  Accent. 

Neben  dem  durch  den  Reim  (s.  oben)  gesicherten  sweete 
(im  V(U-sinnern  84,  8;  78,  1)  kennt  der  Dichter  auch  soote 
19,  2  (hljO,  swote  R,  swoote  All)  im  ileime  zu  boote,  roole. 

Neben  eche  begegnet  iche  in  allen  Hss.  nur  in  der  Ver- 
bindung eueriche  117,  5  und  evenjchon  120,  8;  sonst  findet 
es  sich  nur  in  C  in  Zusammenstellung  mit  other  7,  5;  18,  2; 
18,  (>;  71,  2;  120,  5  und  in  All  89,  8  in  der  Verbindung 
irhone  (echoon  IiL,  echon  RO);  8(],  7  und  114,  1  haben  alle 
Hss.  ech(e). 

Statt  des  Diphthonges  ew  (liLCj  in  rewine  124,  2  schreiben 
liAH  eal\  statt  beute  55,  4  (RO)  setzen  hLAH  beuute;  die 
hjtztere  Orthographie  findet  sich  auch  00,  5  statt  beute  C, 
Itetvte  R.  —  Das   afr.  jeu  parti   erscheint    mit   dem  Vokal  tt 
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in  sämtlichen  Hss.  72,  3  [jnpartye  hLC,  jupartie  RAH;  vgl. 
aber  ne.  jeopardy). 

Langes  i  ist  in  dem  Reime  wyes  :  suffiese  C  23,  6  durch 
ein  hinter  den  Vokal  gesetztes  e  angedeutet.  —  Für  andere 
Vokale  dient  auch  i  (y)  selbst  ein  paarmal  als  Dehnungs- 
zeichen: statt  sool  Ib^  7  und  79,  5  schreibt  C  soil  bezw.  soyle\ 
vgl.  auch  cooistis  R  3 ,  5  und  ey  oben  8.  xxxv.  —  In  dem 
Reime  avale  (afr.  avaler)  :  tale  74,  6  hat  R  a  vaile  ge- 
schrieben ,  eine  auch  sonst  (vgl.  das  Wörterverzeichnis)  be- 
gegnende Verwechselung  mit  avaUe  (nützen).  9,2  ist  es 
mir  zweifelhaft,  ob  A  mit  fayre  (vgl.  8.  xxxiii)  far  (ae. /por), 
das  sonst  statt  ferre  in  A  gar  nicht  vorkommt,  gemeint 
haben  sollte. 

Was  die  8clireibung  von  e  statt  i  betrifft,  so  möchte 
ich  nur  auf  folgende  Fälle  liin weisen:  ileche  (ae.  geltce)  C 
70,  3;  lekyng  (zu  ae.  Itcian)  R  71,  2;  dede  =  dide  R  29,  1 ; 
shyneng  All  17,  2;  stotiyeng  A  72,  6;  to  wete  (ae.  witan): 
endite  R  67,  1 ;  to  visctt  :  to  witt  (ae.  rrtwUan)  C  89,  1.  — 
hem  statt  him  C  98,  5,  II   103,  7  sind  gewiss  Schreibfehler. 

Für  den  umgekehrten  Vorgang  verweise  ich  vor  allem 
auf  die  Präterita  ßl  R  (52,  2,  Jille  AH  f)2,  2  und  90,  3,  hyng 
AH  106,  3  und  auf  dirknesse  hL  10,  3,  hLR  100,  3,  dyrjfc- 
nes  C  17,  4  (i  hL),  dirkid  R  82,  6.  —  ae.  tögredere  hat  e  nur 
C  11,  3.  —  y  (i)  hat  R  30,  6  in  den  Reim  to  melte  :  he 
feite    auf    beiden    Seiten  eingeführt. 

Was  die  schon  im  ae.  neben  einander  herlaufenden 
Formen  seif  und  silf  angeht,  so  sind  e  in  R  und  i  in  CAH 
unbekannt;  hL  haben  fast  ausnahmslos  i:  doch  vgl.  hym 
aeluen  32,  3.  —  Statt  der  Endung  -nesse  findet  sich  -nys 
R  100,  6  in  gludnyi<  :  hittirnys  (vgl.  auch  unten  S.  LXii). 
—  Die  Präposition  he  ist  s(»hr  üblich  in  AH,  in  hL  steht 
sie  22,  4;  hi  ist  eine  beliebte  Schreibweise  in  R,  A  hat  sie 
60,  7  und   120,3,  L  6,  6;  hy  ist  über  alle  Hss.  verteilt. 

Auch  dem  ae.  y  (für  //  schreibeii  AU  gelegentlich  uy: 
fnyre  II  10,  T);  vgl.  juich  S.  xxxix)  steht  gelegentlich  ein  e 
;i;egenüber:  das  Part,  kneei  "11,  7  hL  {knet  H,  kneXi  C,  hnyi 
AH),  61,  7  ii  (i'knet  h,  y-knvtt  K(\  i-knetiv  AU)  habe  ich 
schon    S.  xxxv  berührt;    vgl.    ferner   hesy  3S,  2    und   39,  5 
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In  allen  Hss.,  besynesse  83,  3  hL,  lest  (ae.  hlystan)  67,  5  L 
(i  RCAH,  y  h),  lest  (ae.  Ujstan)  102,  4  h  {list  LRCAH), 
wyrkyng  11,  5  R  (f  C,  e  liLAH),  werke  39,  7  hLAII  (/  R,  y  C), 
40,  7  hL  {i  R,  y  C,  o  AU),  merthe  sehr  oft  in  hL,  meist  mit 
y  (t)  in  RCAII:  doch  auch  myrthe  L  64,  3,  merthe  R  64,  3. 
Dass  Lydgate  selbst  diesen  Laut  wert  des  aus  ae.  (an.)  y  hervor- 
gegangenen i  gekannt  hat,  zeigen  mehrere  Reime  mit  festem 
e  :  fo  vnshet  {vnshitte  H)  :  i-fet  {i-sette  AU)  :  cliket  9,  4;  i-knet 
:  set  ^1^1]  to  threste  :  reste  104, 6 ;  synne :  renne :  brenne  {bryyine 
C)  10,  4;  [s,  :  r.  (rynne  C)  :  loithynne  104,  4].  —  Zu  ao.  gylt 
kenne  ich  nur  Formen  mit  i  (y)  :  gilt  58,  2;  giltles  HO,  3; 
vngilte  113,  6.  —  beshet  79,  7  (Part.)  liLR  (*  AH,  shytt  C) 
lässt  der  Form  nach  nicht  erkennen,  ob  es  zu  ae.  bescitan 
oder  me.  beschulten  gehört. 

Eine  besondere  Eigentümlichkeit  Lydgates  sind  seine 
Reime  aus  e  und  t,  die  äusserlich  oft  dadurch  verdeckt  sind, 
dass  die  Hss.  für  i{y)  e  oder  umgekehrt  setzen :  deere  (ae. 
(leore)  :  set  affyre  (on  fyre  A,  afuyre  H,  a  feere  R,  afer  C) 
13,  6;  deveere  {devir  R,  deuyre  C,  devire  AH)  :  desyre  \  fyre 
(fixe  C,  fuyre  AH)  52,  2 ;  cfe^r  [cliere  A)  :  rf^^yr  [desyer  R) 
124,  1;  Äeerg  (ae.  heran)  :  desire  (deseere  LR)  :  feere  (ae.  gre- 
/mi,  ^Ve  h)  107,  2;  prymycere  :  empire  {einpeere  hRA,  em/^- 
/>er  C)  98,  6.  Im  Versinnern  findet  sich  die  Vertauschung 
von  e  und  t  in  enquiryd  C  46,  2  (y  AH,  e  R,  ^e  h;  in  L 
fehlt  die  Strophe),  enspeere  hR  91,  3  (sonst  i).  Die  Formen 
mit  I  (y)  sind  in  dem  aus  afr.  enquerre  hervorgegangenen 
Verbum  für  CAH  so  üblich,  dass  sie  dieselben  12,  1  sogar 
in  den  Reim  zu  leryd  (vgl.  S.  xxxv)  eingeführt  haben;  im 
Reim  zu  ryve  haben  alle  Hss.  124,  5  contryve  {contrive  R, 
zu  afr.  controoer).  —  Statt  deveer  liest  C  21,  5  deuour;  die 
ghMche  Vertausch uug  der  Endungen  zeigt  laysour  C,  leysour 
AH  109,  5  für  leyseer  hL,  laisecr  R. 

Das  durch  Monophthongierung  des  ae.  eo  und  ea  ent- 
standene t  hat  bisweilen  in  demselben  Worte  oder  in  stamm- 
verwandten andere  Laute  zur  Seite.  Ae.  seoc  erscheint  in  den 
meisten  Fällen  als  sik;  se(e)k  kennen  dafür  nur  C  38,  7;  64,  1, 
und  RC  39,  3;  57,  1 ;  in  siknes  50,  1  (sekenesse  R)  und  59,  5 
[ee  R)  hat  auch  C  das  im  allgemeinen  übliche  /.  —  Ae.  hvah 
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hat  Lydgate  sicher  in  der  Form  hy(e)  gekannt,  wie  die  Reime 
zu  maladye  :  velanye  35,  ifolye  57  beweisen;  doch  begegnet 
diese  Wortforni  nur  in  All,  vielleicht  auch  in  R,  wenn 
man  die  seltsame  Schreibung  hihie  35,  5  so  auslegen  darf, 
dass  man  annimmt,  der  Schreiber  habe  das  erste  At  zu  tilgen 
vergessen;  hLR  setzen  dafür  hih,  C  high  meist  mit  einem 
Querstrich  durch  das  letzte  h  und  auch  AH  oft  genug  ein  in 
der  angegebenen  Weise  geschriebenes  high,  Dass  auch  in 
dem  dazu  gehörigen  Substantivum  Lydgate  den  /-Laut  ge- 
kannt hat,  lehrt  der  Reim  zu  sihte  (ae.  gesihä)  :  lihte  (ae. 
Uohtayi)  22,  in  welchem  aber  nur  RCA  i  {y)  schreiben, 
während  hL  on  heihte  (mit  Strich  durch  das  zweite  h)  lesen 
[II  hat  alofi].  —  Neben  eyen  HO,  5  hLRCA  begegnet  yen 
in  II:  beide  Formen  sind  für  Lydgate  denkbar.  Er  reimt 
nämlich  33,  6  den  Sing,  mit  dem  Verbum,  welches  dem  ne. 
io  die  entspricht;  letzteres  muss  er  aber  sowohl  in  der  Ge- 
stalt deye  (vgl.  den  Reim  zu  leye^  ae.  lecgaä :  oheye  111)  als 
auch  in  der  (lestalt  dye  (vgl.  den  Reim  zu  crye  118,  1)  ge- 
kannt haben.  In  den  ITss.  gehen  auch  hier  die  Schreibungen 
durch  einander:  während  33,  6  die  Mehrzahl  ye  :  dye  lesen, 
schreibt  C  eye  :  deye;  in  Str.  111,  wo  der  Diphthong  gesichert 
ist,  schreiben  AHR  trotz  des  Reimes  dye^  und  118,  3  setzen 
All  deye  ungeachtet  des  crye.,  vgl.  auch  deyen  35,  7  hL, 
dien  R,  dye  (/All. 

Für  i  nach  w  bieten  hLRC  manchmal  o  :  wol  hL  0,  4; 
53,  0;  88,  3;  lüolt  LR  84,  7;  wol  R  G6,  2;  101,  0;  119,  3; 
12(),  3;  C  10,  6.  —  ae.  mlcuma  zeigt  nie  mehr  sein  i:  hL 
haben  stets  icolcom^  L  21,  2  sogar  woolcoui;  OAII  kennen 
nur  welcom;  R  schwankt  zwischen  o  20,  7;  21,  2;  22,  0  und 
e  26,  ().  —  In  den  Wörtern  woman  und  tvomanheede,  die 
All  50,  4  und  55,  ü  mit  mm  schreiben,  ist  o  zu  allgemeiner 
(ieltung  gelangt.  —  Den  altenglischen  Doppelformen  weord- 
scipe  und  wyrdscipe  entsprechend  finden  wir  74,  5  in  hLCAlI 
ivorshipahle^  in  R  wirschipuble.  —  Das  Verbum  worche  AU 
habe  ich  schon  S.  xxxix  aufgeführt.  —  sustir  73,  3  hat  in 
kein(?r  11s.  eine  vom  an.  syster  beeinttusste  Form  zur  Seite; 
auffällig  ist  nur  die  Schreibung  der  Endung  in  C,  wo  statt 
er  die  sonst  für  tir  geltende  Abkürzung  gesetzt  ist. 
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Dem  ae.  gewiht  steht  88,  6  überall,  wohl  unter  Einfluss 
der  lautlichen  Entwicklung  von  ae.  wegan  und  des  Substan- 
tivuins  heighte  (ae.  heahpu:  vgl.  S.  xl)  ein  Wort  mit  Diph- 
thong gegenüber  {weihte  hLR,  weyght  CH,  weight  A);  ebenso 
erkläre  ich  wehgte  C  128,  1  mit  Monophthongierung  dos  cf, 
wofür  hL  witt,  AH  witte,  R  wit  losen,  indem  -iht  wie  in 
plit  =  pUht  (ten  Brink,  Chaucers  Sprache  §  121)  zu  -U  kon- 
trahiert wurde  (vgl.  Zupitza  oben  IV  b  9). 

Statt  wisshe  (ae.  wyscan)  CA,  wysshen  II  123,  4  haben 
hLR  Formen  mit  oe;  vgl:  Zupitza,  oben  la  6. 

Verdoppelung  des  i-Lautes  zeigt  lynke  II  73,  6. 

Die  Länge  des  o  ist  vielfach  durch  Verdoppelung  des 
Vokals  dargestellt;  doch  herrscht  in  dieser  Beziehung  in 
keiner  Handschrift  Einheitlichkeit;  hL  sind  wieder  (vgl.  ai, 
ei  S.  xxxii  und  e  S.  xxxvi)  insofern  am  sorgfiiltigsten ,  als 
sie  bei  Bindungen  die  Vokalbezeichuung  des  ersten  Reimes 
in  den  folgenden  beibehalten,  während  sie  sonst  in  der  Be- 
zeichnung desselben  Lautes  auch  vielfach  schwanken:  moost 
:  coost  37,  1  hL  (o  :  o  R,  o  :  oo  C,  äste  :  oste  A,  ost :  oste 
H),  moost  :  boost  84,  1  hij  (oo  :  o  R,  o  :  o  CAII),  woo :  too  : 
moo  lüO  hLRC  (woo  :  two  :  mo  A,  woo  :  twoo  :  mo  H),  more 
:  euirmore  26,  6  hLRAII  (or  :  or  C),  stoor  :  moor  35,  6  hij 
(are  :  ore  RH,  oore  :  oor  C,  oore  :  ore  A),  mor  :  stör  66,  1  hL 
(ore  :  ore  RCAH).  —  In  anoon  L  61,  3  hat  der  Rubrikator 
das  zweite  o  über  der  Zeile  nachgetragen.  Die  gewöhnliche 
Orthographie  dieses  Wortes  ist  in  hLR  anoon,  in  C  ano7ie^  in 
AH  anon-j  doch  kennt  C  auch  anon  (43,  5;  44,  3;  51,  3),  A 
anone  (14,  4;  103,  7;  108,  1).  —  Dem  ae.  an  in  der  Eigen- 
schaft als  Zahlwort  steht  in  hLR  öfter  (46,  5  hR  [Lücke  in  LJ, 
11,3  und  58,  4  hL),  einmal  (64,  7)  auch  in  der  gesamten 
Überlieferung,  o  gegenüber;  93,  7  hat  C  oo,  während  hLR  a 
lesen;  41,  4  hat  auch  h  oo,  11,  3  CAII,  58,  4  AH;  vor 
hundryd  21,  2  haben  alle  Hss.  an;  in  den  meisten  Fällen 
haben  hL  oow,  RCH  öfter  on;  one,  oone  habe  ich  mir  nur 
aus  CAII  notiert,  dagegen  none  nicht  nur  aus  A  (36,  4; 
46,  4),  AC  (77,  6),  II  (41,  5),  sondern  auch  aus  R  (77,  6); 
wo  ist  eine  allen  Hss.  geläufige  Form;  C  schreibt  auch  noo; 
wenn  hL  das  «  erhalten  haben,  so  haben  sie;  nie  dahinter  e; 
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LR  schreiben  gern  noon;  in  nothing  hat  keine  IIs.  oo  (26,  2; 
107,  4). 

(i)  wot  hL  58,  2  neben  woot  R,  wote  AH  [f.  C]  lässt 
vielleicht  auf  Kürzung  schliessen ;  vgl.  auch  wot  hLC  34,  2 
und  134,  6,  M^o/e  RAII;  tvot  hLC  80,  3,  wote  R,  M^oo^e  All; 
f£?o^  hL  115,  1,  wote  RCII,  wotte  A. 

Mit  00  ist  in  hLR  mehrfach  das  aus  ae.  word  hervor- 
gegangene Subst.  geschrieben  (1,  7  [L  o];  121,  6;  122,  3; 
128,  5).  —  Ahnlich  schreiben  hL  27,  5  und  00,  6  hoond 
{covenani\  im  letzteren  Falle  im  Reime  zu  hond. 

R  hat  öfter  om  =  o  :  vgl.  das  soeben  angeführte  Wort, 
das  R  27,  5  hounde  schreibt,  und  ausserdem  1  stonnd  72,  3, 
houndt/s  (ae.  honda)  111,  4,  lound  (ao.  lond)  :  fonde  (ae. 
fondian)  93,  1,  wounde  (ae.  wandian)  :  hounde  (ae.  honda) 
96,  5.  —  Bei  der  Darstellung  von  -6n  im  Wortauslaut  hat 
R  gelegentlich  über  n  ein  dem  griechischen  Circumflex  ähn- 
liches Zeichen,  das  im  allgemeinen  zur  Wiedergabe  von  -oun 
verwendet  wird:  vgl.  to  done  (:  boone)  91,  6,  anoon  :  gon 
(hier  in  beiden  Reimwörter)  104,  1  mit  analoger  Schreibweise 
wie  ton  :  son  :  don  =  tonn  :  soun  :  doun  103;  doch  glaube  ich 
nicht,  dass  so  geschriebenes  -o;j,  wo  es  ae.  6n  entspricht, 
als  'Oun  zu  lesen  sei.  Ahnliches  findet  sich  auch  in  andern 
Hss. :  A  z.  B.  hat  bei  (mon  104,  1  denselben  Schnörkel  wie 
z.  B.  bei  elacioun  (ausgeschrieben)  99,  4,  indem  der  letzte 
Bogen  am  n  nach  oben  gezogen  ist  und  dann  in  eine  Schleife 
ausläuft,  von  der  wieder  nach  rechts  ein  Querstrich  ausgeht. 
Vj  macht  39,  1  über  n  von  oon  einen  Punkt  und  darüber 
noch  einen  Bogen :  desselben  Zeichens  bedient  es  sich  bei 
der  Schreibung  von  houdis  (—  houndis)  25,  1  über  ow;  das 
Reimwort  ecliofi  C  39,  3  hat  über  n  einen  Bogen  ohne  Punkt, 
wie  das  daneben  stehende  comyn,  —  h  schreibt  ou  =  6  in 
southfast  113,  4;  auch  asiowne  k.\i  72,  5  scheint  für  a  stone 
(ae.  stein)  zu  stehen  [vgl.  Zupitza  oben  1  c  2J. 

Von  Reimen  aus  geschlossenem  und  offenem  6  findet 
sich  nur  einer,  nämlich  i-do  :  to  go  :  tlio  119,  wenn  man  von 
Reimen  wi(^  foo  (ae.  fira)  :  goo  15,  1,  :  fordoo  69,  6  absieht; 
vgl.  aber  auch  hierzu  ten  Brink,  a.  a.  ().  jij  31. 

Kinigemal  findet  sicli  in  R  für  ae.  (i  ein  a  :  wham  80,  3; 
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iwne  108,  6;  112,  7.  In  dein  Diphthone:  kennt  auch  die 
Gruppe  CAII  die  Schreibweise  au  :  auf/ht  A  14,  3,  AH  46,  6 
nawght  C  69,  7;  doch  sind  das  alles  ganz  vereinzelte  Fälle; 
R  schreibt  sogar  114,  7  rauth  (ne.  ruth).  —  In  der  ne.  not 
entsprechenden  Negation  haben  alle  llss.  fast  durchgehends 
a;  0  kenne  ich  an  sehr  wenigen  Stellen  nur  aus  RC. 

Häufiger  als  für  ae.  ä  begegnet  a  für  ä  {o)  vor  n  :  lande 
AH  38,  3,  H  14,  1,  :  vndrestand  AH  16,  1,  hand  84,  7;  85,  1; 
110,  7  in  allen  Hss.;  daneben  londe  (:  fonde^  ae.  fondian) 
93,  1  hLCAH  (über  R  vgl.  S.  xlii),  hoyid  (:  homd)  60,  7  in 
allen  Hss.;  stände  AH  72,  3  neben  stond  hLC  (über  R  vgl. 
S.  xlii);  thankyd  62,  3  hLRAII  neben  thonkyd  C.  A  hat 
trotz  des  Reimes  mit  founde  :  hotide  20,  2  lande  geschrieben. 
—  Besonders  auffällig  sind  die  Schreibungen  thaunkid  R  28,  2 
und  fortraundred  (zu  ae.  wandrian)  A  95,  4. 

In  A  sieht  e  oft  wie  o  aus,  so  dass  man  z.  B.  71,  5; 
89,  3;  113,  3  versucht  sein  könnte  ivore  statt  were  (ae.  wccre)^ 
66,  5  ropaired  statt  repaired ,  73,5  wopyng  statt  tvepyng, 
76,  2  wopith  statt  wepith,  89,  6  knowe  statt  kneue  zu  lesen. 
Auch  zu  dem  zweiten  e  in  devise  H  126,  4  bemerkt  Zupitza, 
dass  es  dem  o  ähnele.  Bei  escopen  A  62,  4  hat  er  in  seiner 
Abschrift  o  ohne  jede  Bemerkung  über  die  Ähnlichkeit  der 
beiden  Buchstaben  gelassen;  Bradlcy  im  NED  führt  eine 
Form  eskepe  an.  —  Dem  ae.  mrest  stehen  nur  moost,  most 
gegenüber;  vgl.  auch  or  (ae.  ^r)  2,  2  in  allen  Hss. 

In  dem  Diphthong  oti  fehlt  vor  ght  sehr  selten  das  u  : 
noijht  H  14,  7;  69,  7;  wroyht  C  104,  4.  —  Afr.  povre  ent- 
sprechen nur  in  AH  gelegentlich  Formen  mit  ou,  nämlich 
79,  2  und  94,  4,  wo  pouere  nach  Analogie  von  euere  96,  6 
derart  geschrieben  ist,  dass  er  durch  die  bekannte  Ab- 
kürzung nach  u  bezeichnet  ist;  die  gewöhnliche  Ortlio- 
graphie  ist  poore,  daneben  in  R  bisweilen  poor  (ohne  e  auch 
in  dem  Adverb  poorly  92,  2  hLR),  in  RCAII  auch  pore. 
Bei  pouere  haben  wir  es  vermutlich  nicht  mit  einem  Diph- 
thong zu  thun,  indem  u  wie  beim  Suhst.  polierte  (über  poiierf 
vgl.  S.  xxxvi)   statt  /;  steht  (75,  3  schreiben  auch   hL  v). 

0  und  II  gehen  vielfach  neben  einander  her;  nie  aber 
habe   ich   u  gefunden  z.  B.  in   dem   so   häufig   begegnenden 
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loue  (Sb.  und  Vb.)  und  dem  aus  ae.  mycel  hervorgegangenen 
Worte:  die  gewöhnliche  Form  ist  moche^  daneben  findet  sich 
rnochel  A  10(),  4,  myche  L  88,  4.  Für  ae.  syndrig  haben 
hLKC  5,  1  und  28,  8  ein  Wort  mit  o,  AH  mit  w;  ae.  fyrst  er- 
scheint meist  als  ßrst^  nur  R  hat  101,  6  frust.  Neben  dem 
üblichen  som  steht  sum  C  91,  4;  94,  7;  96,  7;  vgl.  auch 
22,  2  sumwhat  C,  sumdel  A;  neben  com  steht  cwm  C  52,  7; 
slumber  H  52,  8  neben  slombre-,  hum/er  CAH  82,  1  neben 
honyir-^  plungid  All  81,  1  neben  plonyid,  CIl  75,  3  neben 
plonget  hLA,  ploungid  11.  Neben  vnto  hat  L  on  to  73,  1; 
92,  6.  Für  ae.  tnnyie  schreibt  L  64,  5  im  Keime  zu  sonne 
(ae.  sunne)  sogar  toone.  Für  must  kenne  ich  eine  Form  mit 
0  aus  C  78,  1  und  LR  101,  2.  —  Sichere  Reime  für  u  :  o 
enthält  das  Gedicht  nicht:  in  to  dulJe  (:  at  the  fülle)  102,  8 
braucht  u  nicht  erst  aus  o  entwickelt  zu  sein  (vgl.  Morsbach, 
Gram.  S.  170,  c). 

Ae.  -und  erscheint  gedehnt  nicht  nur  in  Wörtern  wie 
grotind  102,  7  hLRAH,  sondern  auch  in  woundren  (ae.  wun- 
drian)  R  119,  5,  R  {wronndren)  A  128,  1;  andererseits  findet 
sich  die  Orthographie  -ond  in  grond  C  102,  7;  wond 
(ae.  wund)  :  sond  (vb.  zu  ae.  sund)  C  88 ,  1 ;  hond  (ae.  bnn- 
den)  \  fond  (iXQ,  fimden)  C  86,  6;  vgl.  auch  das  romanische 
fectinde  :  huhounde  4,  6  hllAH  [ou  :  ou  L(/) ;  oun  kennt  R 
102,  1  auch  in  dem  aus  ae.  druncen  hervorgegangenen  Part. 
—  Statt  doun  steht  doon  R  28,  5  (mit  Bogen  am  w,  genau 
wie  am  Inf.  21,  5);  62,  2;  95,  8  (don)\  auffällig  ist  auch 
vnkoth  C  82,  1.  —  Die  Vorbindungen  -orn^  -orm^  -um,  -urm 
erscheinen  auch  in  mehrfacher  Orthographie  :  turne  :  moorne 
(ae.  murnan)  71,  6  hL,  o  \  o  R,  u  :  o  (.-,  on  :  ou  All;  turned 
75,  2  und  78,  2  hLRO,  ou  All  (75,  2  II  ^0;  turn  81,  6  hL,  o  C, 
ou  RAH;  returne  :  yc  moorne  :  soiourne  127  hL,  ou  :  oo  :  ou 
R,  0  :  0  :  o  {\  ou  :  ou  All;  moornyng  67,  l  hLR,  ore  C,  or 
A,  our  II;  moornyug  i\>>,  l  hLR,  or  (■,  our  All;  turment 
67,  4  hLCM,  0  R,  o//  A;  torment  ^'^^  2  liLRC^  ou  A  |^OMr- 
ncnient  11 1;  afr.  -orw^  in  forme^  enformen  schreiben  8,  4 
liLRII,  97,  7  hLR  All  mit  ou,  die  anderen   Ilss.  mit  o. 

Statt  suffre  schreibt  C  70,  8  sofer,  A  118,  2  soejfre.  — 
Statt  trouble  67,  4  und   77,  4    li(»8t  ('  troble;    alle  Hss.  aber 
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schreiben  doullith  81,  6.  —  Afrz.  doel  erscheint  als  dool 
\\IAI  72,  3,  doole  C  12,  4,  A  82,  4,  dole  CAH  29,  3,  doul 
R  29,  3,  dulle  AU  12,  4  und  reimt  mit  sool  und  fool  32,  4; 
vgl.  auch  doolful  hLR  74,  3,  dolcful  CA  11.  —  Dem  afr. 
jouel,  joel,  Joiel  stehen  GG,  3  Formen  mit  ow  hLR,  ew  C,  m 
All  gegenüber.  —  Zu  afr.  j;o?/s.9^r  gehört  poosyd  7G,  7  hLR, 
possyd  CAH.  —  Zum  Konsonanten  geworden  ist  afr.  -ou  in 
(is(s)wafi/e  125,  G. 

Die  romanische  Endung  -o?m  ist  in  R  (vgl.  auch  S.  xi^iv 
doa7i  -^  doun)  und  C  bisweilen  -on  geschrieben :  trmislacio7i  : 
renal ucion  :  transmutarion  R  85,  proteccUm  :  prohacion  R  90,  G, 
doumr  :  possessione  :  destruccioun  C  75,  pardon  C  121,  7.  R 
und  C  unterdrücken  oft  das  i  nach  c  vor  dieser  Enduni»;: 
das  soeben  citierte  desfrucriowi  ist  in  C  so  geschrieben,  dass 
auf  rc  sogleich  on  mit  einem  Rogen  darüber  folgt;  125 
schreiben  beide  im  Reim  eleccoun  ;  processiomi  \  affeccoiin\ 
40,  4  hat  C  über  dem  getilgten  cons  in  euaruacons  in  dem 
Bogen  einen  Punkt,  so  dass  Zupitza  in  die  Varianten  etiacua" 
cions  gesetzt  hat;  doch  ist  der  Punkt  wohl  schwerlich  eine 
Abkürzung  für  /,  da  derselbe  Rogen  mit  Punkt  sich  z.  B.  auch 
über  OOH  C  39,  1  findet  (vgl.  auch  S.  xlii).  —  Häufig  schreibt 
C  -ose  statt  der  Endung  -ous  nicht  nur  im  Yersionern 
(grhtose  83,  3)  und  im  Selbstreim  timorose  :  graciose :  rigorose 
57,  sondern  auch  in  einem  Falle  wie  thus  :  vertuos  87,  6 
(neben  verfuouse  :  house  54;  in  dem  letztgenannten  ^dj.  hat 
L  11,  G  das  n  vor  der  Endung  -ous  fortgelassen):  o  ist  ver- 
loren gegangen  in  glorise  C  80,  4.  Das  afr.  pHeus  erscheint 
in  folgender  Gestalt:  pitous  1,  G  hLR(\  pitevous  AH;  vgl.  auch 
pitotisly  30,  3  liLRAlI,  pituosly  C. 

Als  Belege  für  die  Art  und  Weise  den  /<-Laut  darzu- 
stellen führe  ich  folgende  Beispiele  an :  endure  :  ewre  (lat. 
augnrium)  8G,  G  hLR  {u  :  eu  C,  u  :  v  AH);  demvre  (lat. 
maturns)  109,  3  liL  {u  RCAH);  swre  (lat.  securus)  111,  4 
IiL  {u  RH,  ue  C;  sore  A  ist  verschrieben);  surete  96,  G  hLR 
(suerte  CAfl);  retcde  (lat.  riidis)  130,  2  hL  (fehlt  R,  u  CAH); 
transmewed  (lat.  transmutare)  72,  5  L  (u?  h,  uv  R,  u  C,  p 
AH);  verteus  1,  4  C  {ues  hRAH,  e  L),  rerteu  49,  2  C  {vertu 
hLR  AH);  enlwniyned  74,  1  liL  [u  RCAH);  zu  afr.  s/r;v  ge- 
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hünm  Wortforinoii  wie  mveth  82,  2  h,  sewith  LA,  sueth  RCH; 
/u  17,  2  v^I.  Zupitza  oben  IIa  12;  swte  24,  1  h,  setrte  L, 
sute  KAU,  supfe  C;  zu  82,  1  v^l.  Anm.  —  uy  ^=  afr.  ui 
koniKMi  nur  All  4,  G;  5,  1;  19,  6;  88,  1  in  fruyie  gegenüber 
(i(»ni  u  (1(M'  anderen  IIsh.  ;  über  ny  =  ae.  ^  in  AH  vgl.  S.  xxxviii. 
Statt  /'  =  /7  (AH)  ist  ow  (ou)  eingetreten  in  entircomownyd 
14,  2  liLK;  V  sollreibt  das  Wort  eniercomend^  indem  es 
Acceniverrteliiebung  eintreten  läast.  —  /7  statt  n  scheint 
hnnjHren  A  18,  4  zu  zeigen.  —  In  der  Schreibung  mesourie) 
A\\,  4  liH,  88,  0  R  könnte  man,  wenn  man  nicht  einen  Über- 
gang von  ü  zu  n  annehmen  will,  eine  Vertauschung  von 
Kndungen  wie  oben  S.  xxxix  bei  detiour  und  leysour  zu  finden 
gtMieigt  sein.  -  Für  afr.  deacornr  kennen  alle  Hss.  nur  die 
Form  diseun'  (:  cHditre)  »i4,  7.  —  Dem  afr.  joste,  jusie,  jouste 
steht  in  bLlU'H  Oli,  2  ein  Wort  mit  ii,  in  A  mit  ou 
gegenüber. 

Statt  iHUjnt  lK*i,  7  sehreibt  R  wohl  aus  I^naehtaanikeit  }wtü. 
Für  die  vei-sehieilene  Art,  Vokale  in  unbetonten  Silben 
darzustellen,  ttihre  ich  abijesehen  von  den  an  anderen  Stellen 
eingetloihteuen  Beispielen  hier  noch  folgende  an:  für  tcysdam 
r>4,  4  bietet  irisdom  nur  H:  irhilam  V  102.  6  steht  ebenso 
vereinzelt  wie  irhiiooin  h  iK?,  5  statt  irkilom:  für  rerrajf  bietet 
L  72,  i*  und  117,  4  rt^rry.  In  Keimen  wie  ghrye  z  memorye 
:  rirtot^ye  sehreibl  die  Mehr/ahl  der  Hss.  in  der  unbetonten 
Knduug  'ije  oder  -<V,  dagt^i^eu  i'AH  9,  1.  AH  99,  1  y  :  y; 
K  hat  9,  l  mefHoyt^e :  rictoyre.  Die  Knduug  -le  ist  nach 
Konsonanten  hin  und  wieder  dureh  -«/,  -fZ  wiedergegeben: 
/e'/'/V  SO,  2  AH:  stabil  2S.  r?  KA:  sf^mpel  92.  *-'  R.  Der 
:ie.  Knduns;  -ly  entspricht  e  in  stindrt:  l'  .'S,  l;  23,  3:  mgilte 
\\\{  n;i,  ti;  ll.\  :»:  hi'Htne<i,<e  K  ^57.  2.  Statt  rtfUl  68.  3 
hLAH  yattdl  \\)  schrt'if'C  V'  -''UalL  statt  mrilys  76,  5  mdlts. 
In  vlon  Fle\iouson.iu:r|^ejj  h.ibou  .lile  H>«*,  gern  *  (y)»  doch 
ist  f  keineswegs  ;ius^esoii!«'sson;  voreiLv,t.*It  sin«!  m  in  CupiduM 
\dari)  All  :^:\  >  utul  «  :•!  *.'*'/*//•  C  I«»»^^  :3:  tur  nfifi)*» 
(t*uffN  T'  Nchreil'i  U  J  ».  »^  "V**'.  P»t  Srüi  Irena  nie  ÄiWiii' 
«hl.K)  <'ihii;;j  in  T  rei;f!'rnv*i^  iir'  --n',  .*\  11  -luf  -oi.  in  A 
inoist  ;iut*  -W'ä,  nur  12»,  •  .i:it'  -<</»'.  a-'.  ^ti*t;<(uia  erscheint  in 
hl.U  i>  i.   2  .liN   'Jiosfut;^   ui  K^  .i!>  .'h'oikiimi' ,  lii    All   ^b  MiMSW». 
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Für  swaggyng  h  (stcagyng  LRO)  bieten  AH  73,  7  swa- 
genyng;  statt  Iiappyd  109,  2  liest  H  hapned  =  hapened. 
Statt  oihrys  120,  5  hL,  o^Aer.<f  CAIl  hat  R  die  nicht  syn- 
kopierte Form  otheris;  den  Rhythmus  des  Verses  ändern 
CAH  23,  2  mit  ihrem  skarste  gegenüber  hLR,  welche  e(i) 
zwischen  st  beibehalten;  tediousite  setzen  AH  129,  4  statt  der 
zu  erwartenden  synkopierten  Form,  die  in  hC  steht;  ebenso 
haben  AHL  im  Gegensatz  zu  der  sonstigen  Überlieferung  {norsh- 
yfig)  auch  in  norisshyng  4,  6  die  Synkope  nicht  eingeführt; 
in  e/nstles  haben  88,  2  nicht  nur  hL,  sondern  auch  H  (episieh) 
die  Synkope  durchgeführt,  RC  dagegen  lesen  epistoUs,  A 
episteles,  Accordment  0  14,  5  ist  metrisch  unrichtig  statt 
einer  Form  mit  e  (hLAH)  oder  y  (R)  zwischen  rfm;  statt 
ffar)iementifi  (hLAH)  24,  5  haben  RO  garnaniefttis;  statt 
phnterous  5,  2  und  43,  3  bieten  AH  plentivotis;  in  remenamit 
74,  7  hat  R  das  e  der  zweiten  Silbe  gleich  dem  au  der  letzten 
durch  a  ersetzt,  während  C  mit  einer  bis  zum  n  reichenden 
S(^hleife  am  t  remanet  schreibt.  Statt  ei  (ey)  in  pitroeiaunce  (liLR) 
63,  2  haben  CAH  i  (y);  statt  perilom  (RCA)  45,  2  schreibt 
li  pereilous  und  H  mit  der  durch  das  Metrum  bedingten 
Synkope  perlous  oder  parlous,  je  nachdem  man  den  durch 
p  gemachten  Strich  deutet;  die  letztere  Ungewissheit  besteht 
auch  für  incomperahle  58,  5  in  LRC^AH,  während  h  das  Wort 
ausgeschrieben  hat;  in  appaill  (.  23,  3  =  opparaüle  ist  der 
Abkürzungsstrich  ganz  fortgeblieben.  Statt  herherirele{e)s  hLIi 
102,  7  schreiben  AH  herbtirghles,  V  herburles;  in  L  sind 
mit  anderer  Tinte  Punkte  unter  we  gemacht.  —  Aus  ae. 
cUensian  ist  in  C  101,5  c/^ww<?s  geworden,  womit  sich  r/^?fSf? 
im  NED  vergleichen  lässt. 

Ae.  gelice  giebt  (/  101,  4  durch  elyche  wieder.  —  86,  1 
haben  sämtliche  Hss.  on  lyve,  54,  6  aber  lesen  hRC  alyve; 
statt  on  loft  (AH)  bieten  die  anderen  Hss.  100,  3  Formen 
wie  aloffte;  für  asondir  (u.  ä.,  LRCAH)  schreibt  h  127,  7 
vfifiondir;  neben  doun  erscheint  adoun  78,  3  in  hLR,  103,  5 
in  H.  —  Statt  message  8,  5  schreibt  li  massage,  —  Für  de- 
serued  (AH)  118,  7  setzen  die  anderen  Hss.  disserved. 

Der  Konsonantismus  bietet  mir  zu  folgenden  Bemer- 
kungen Anlass.     Das  aus  ae.  gutturalem  g  hervorgegangene 
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tv  hat  bisweilen  e  oder  o  vor  sich:  statt  folwith  17,  2  schreiben 
CA  folowith;  in  dorn  Reim  sorwe  :  mortve  hLR  17,  1  setzt 
(/  als  Endung  ow  :  ow,  A  we  :  owy  \\  we  :  w]  statt  morotchil 
h  98,  6  {morow  V)  lesen  LRAH  morwhil(e).  Dementsprechend 
erscheint  auch  ae.  artve  sowohl  in  dieser  Oestalt  (liL  38,  7) 
als  auch  in  den  Formen  arewe  R,  aroiv  CH,  arowe  A;  vgl. 
auch  shadive  G4,  4  hLR  neben  shadow  CH,  shadowe  A; 
meedwys  25,  4  hL  neben  medewis  RAH,  medows  C.  —  Ae. 
;/'  ist  in  der  Weiterbildung  von  swyle  ganz  verloren  ge- 
gangen, indem  alle  Hss.  nur  Formen  wie  swcä,  soclie  bieten. 
In  dem  aus  ae.  ttvd  hervorgegangenen  Worte,  wofür  hLRC 
ausnahmslos  too  schreiben,  haben  nur  AH  das  tr  erhalten, 
doch  kennen  auch  sie  60,  6  die  Form  to.  Daneben  kennen 
sämtliche  Hss.  Hveyne^  das  ebenso  wie  too  (two)  als  Eigentum 
dos  Dichters  gesichert  ist:  too  (two)  :  goo  15,  1,  tweyne  :  atieyne 
19,  7.   —  ho-^who  steht  vereinzelt  R  87,  2. 

Die  tonlose»  Spirans  /  ist  in  hLR  in  den  meisten  Fällen 
durch  ein  durch  strichen  es  h  dargestellt,  wofür  ich  nach  Zu- 
pitzas  Vorgang  gh  in  d(Mi  Text  gesetzt  habe.  Ob  aber  diese 
Deutung  des  durch  den  Hals  von  h  gemachten  Striches  nötig 
war,  möchte  ich  bezweifeln,  weniger  ans  dem  Grunde  weil 
sich  auch  gelegentlich  einfaches  //  findet  (z.  B.  briht  hL  98,  2, 
myht  :  nyht  :  ariht  R  ',]H)  —  hier  könnte  der  Querstrich  aus 
Versehen  von  den  Schreibern  fortgelassen  sein  — ,  als  vielmehr 
deshalb,  weil  wir  in  diesen  Hss.  bisweilen  auch  da  ein  durch- 
strichenes  //  finden,  wo  es  ganz  unstatthaft  ist  es  mit  gh  wieder- 
zugeben (z.  B.  bei  such  hL  28,  4,  ech  hL  8,  1,  dem  zweiten 
lieh  hl  AI  12,  1)  und  wo  auch  Zupitza  von  dem  Strich  für  den 
kritischen  Text  keine  Notiz  genommen  hat.  Die  anderen 
Hss.  schreiben  gh  mit  oder  ohne  Querstrich  im  h:  sehr  selten 
ist  derselbe  in  AH,  doch  fehlt  er  auch  dort  nicht  ganz  (z.  B. 
how/h  88,  8;  herburghles  102,  7).  Statt  der  Verbindung  ht 
schreibt  R  häufig  ///:  z.  B.  rith  :  myht  121,  1  in  beiden  Reim- 
worten mit  durclistriclu^nem  h ;  in  Str.  20  schreibt  es  aitht 
(a(\  gesihä)  :  myht  :  riht  (nur  das  letzte  Wort  mit  durch- 
strichenem  //);  vgl.  auch  Zupitza  oben   Ha  72. 

Im  Wortauslaut  ist  nach  einem  Vokal  oder  Diphthong 
die    Spirans    öfter    ganz   geschwunden:     über   ae.    h^ah    vgl. 
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8.  XL;  bei  houh  88,  3,  lawh  102,  4  fehlt  in  keiner  Hs. 
die  Konsonanz  (ä,  gh)^  dagegen  bei  plotv  98,  3  in  hLR,  bei 
sawe  (ae.  seah)  36,  1  in  AH.  —  Für  ae.  purh  kennen  All 
nur  die  Form  thiirc/h,  hL  nur  thoruh  (thorugh) ;  R  hat  meist 
thoruhj  daneben  throuh  121,  4;  C  schwankt  zwischen  thorouh 
5, 2  {fho7'owh  25,3),  thorough  9, 1  (thorowgh  1 23, 4),  thorow  1 7, 2. 

Etymologisch  ganz  ungerechtfertigt  ist  h  an  dem  Prät. 
kneuh  in  hLR  (89,  6 ;  90,  1),  70,  1  sogar  im  Reime  zu  dem 
new  geschriebenen  Worte  (daneben  schreiben  aber  hLR  auch 
kneto(e)  z.  B.  105,  3).  Auch  nach  den  Diphthongen  ow  und 
au  findet  sich  solch  ein  unorganisches  h  bezw.  gh :  vgl.  den 
Plural  mowhes  (zu  afr.  move,  holl.  moiave)  hC  83,  7;  hauh- 
ieyne  hL  93,  5;  hauhtesse  hli  81,  1  ;  slowght  C  46,  4;  rotcght 
C  73,  7;  trought  C  113,  4;  nach  i  kenne  ich  die  Schreibung 
in  despiht  hL  35,  4.  Da  in  der  dem  Texte  zu  Grunde  ge- 
legten Hs.  h  auch  in  diesen  Fällen  das  h  öfter  durchstrichen 
ist  (nicht  z.  B.  bei  kneuh  35,  2),  so  habe  ich  nach  Zupitzas 
oben  besprochenem  Vorgange  auch  in  diesem  Fall  gh  dafür 
geschrieben.  Dass  sich  Zupitza  über  den  Wert  dieser  Striche 
in  h  selbst  zum  mindesten  zweifelhaft  gewesen  ist,  zeigt  seine 
verschiedenartige  Behandlung  derselben:  im  Text  hat  er  für 
durchstrichenes  h  stets  gh  eingesetzt,  in  der  Darstellung  des 
Handschrifteuverhältnisses  einfach  h  (vgl.  z.  B.  111  c  7  und 
46),  Lautwert  haben  gewiss  alle  diese  h  (gh)  nicht  gehabt; 
über  die  Orthographie  von  sloivght  w.  s.  w.  vgl.  unten  S.  ui. 
Eher  könnte  man  an  Lautwert  denken  bei  steiher  hR  78,  4 
(ae.  stceger).  —  Vielleicht  hat  gh  (in  beiden  Hss.  mit  durch- 
strichenem  ä)  auch  in  sigh  (sygh  C)  AC-  30,  2  keinen  Laut- 
wert mehr,  sondern  bezeichnet  nur  mit  i  zusammen  den 
langen  i-Laut;  hlJlll  haben  die  altenglische  gutturale  Tennis 
erhalten  und  schreiben  sike. 

Sonst  findet  sich  noch  parasitisches  h  in  habundaunce 
hLAH  5,  6,  hLRAH  82,  2;  haboimde  liLCAH  4,  7;  herwhile 
C  102,  2;  whyght  (ae.  wiht)  C  105,  7;  whan  (ae.  wan?i)  R 
7,  3;  vor  esynesse  115,  3  hat  L  h  mit  Punkten  darunter; 
steht  etwa  auch  has  hL  11,  7  statt  as? 

Berechtigtes  h  fehlt  in  houso(o)ld  hLR  56,  4 ;  ahiriownys 
R  96, 3;  wich  R  97, 5  ;  somewat  R  22,  2;  in  his  (Pron.)  h  130,  3 
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scheint  h  erst  von  anderer  Hand  nachgetragen  worden  zu 
sein;  während  I{  in  diesem  Worte  h  gern  abwirft  (z.  B.  71,7; 
10.-3,  5),  Imt  es  in  hit  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  anderen  Hss.  h 
gern  (z,  B.  94,  5;  117,  1)  gewahrt. 

Dem  ae.  g  stellt  in  dem  Worte  yiftys  63,  3  überall 
ein  y  gegenüber;  in  dem  dazu  gehörigen  Verbum  zeigt  sich 
Schwanken:  yeuen  (iuf.)  30,  5  hLRH,  yive  A,  gefe  C;  yive 
109,  7  hLAll,  yetieli,  gefe  C;  yaf  110,  7  All,  ^a/ liLRC; 
youen  ()6,  4  hLRAlI,  gefen  C;  I  gyf  60,  7  liLAH,  geue  RC 
ist  gleichmässig  mit  g  geschrieben.  —  Ae.  gif  wird  in  hL 
regelmässig  mit  y  geschrieben;  ebenso  regelmässig  fehlt  der 
palatale  Anlaut  in  CAII;  R  schwankt  zwischen  yif  (70,  4) 
und  yf  (44,  1).  —  In  (ye)  gete  70,  7  haben  hLRC  g  [in  AH 
fehlt  die  Strophe],  desgleichen  alle  Hss.  122,  5  {geete  R);  in 
foryetilnesse  {foryetefulnesse  AH)  9,  4  haben  alle  y.  —  Das 
Schriftzeichen  3  findet  sich  bisweilen  nur  in  C:  2«  51,  5; 
52,  8;  zou>  22,  4;  130,  7;  gowT  22,  7;  26,  4;  gt«  64,  6.  — 
Betreffs  der  Entwicklung  von  ae.  ongegn  und  seiner  Neben- 
formen vgl.  unten  S.  i.xiv.  —  Für  ae.  licgeä  {liä)  schreiben 
105,  4  IiLR  liggithy  C  lyeth,  AH  lith  (AC  mit  durchstrichenein 
h).  —  g  ist  verdoppelt  nach  n  in  hangged  H  119,  7,  sprynggefi 
AH  17,  3,  langgour  H  92,  4.  Ahnlich  ist  die  Verdoppelung 
des  k  in  ihaukhed  A  62,  3,  thynkkyth  AH  11,  6. 

Die  tönende  Affricata  in  gentillesse  62,  3  hat  nur  C 
(iantihies)  durch  i  mit  Akut  dargestellt;  der  Akut  hat  hier 
keine  andere  Bedeutung  als  bei  der  Bezeichnung  des  Vokals, 
wo  er  nach  Belieben  gesetzt  und  fortgelassen  wird:  irrigai 
z.  B.  C  4,  3  trägt  ihn  nur  auf  der  zweiten  Silbe.  In  iewellis 
()6,  3  luiben  CliL  i,  die  anderen  Hss.  J;  letztere  Bezeichnung 
findet  sich  überall  in  Jusfis  63,  2.  —  rhaungahle  74,  4  i?t 
nur  in  AH  mit  ge  geschrieben;  in  imigaunce  35,  3;  57,  6; 
114,  5  hat  ausser  AH  auch  V  die  Affricata  durch  ge  dar- 
gestellt. 

Di<^  fninzösisclie  Media  ist  in  gnye  56,  4;  72,  1;  91,2; 
guyer(e)  65,  5  überall  durch  gu  bezeichnet.  In  gt^yle  102,  5 
haben  nur  IiIjRC  di(»se  Bezeichnung. 

Die  tonlose  Affricata  rh  ist  bisweih^n  mit  doppeltem  c 
g(»schrieben :  wrecchya  {\u\wrecra)  107,2  liLRAII,  tvrecöhe  (ae. 
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wrttc)  115,  4  AH,  (ae.  u)recan)  115,  7  H,  cacchyd  106,  6 
hRAH.  Neben  der  Affrieata  steht  in  eini<»;en  Wörtern  die  Tenuis: 
dem  ae.  wrecan  steht  nur  in  AH  115,  7  tvreche  {u^recche) 
gegenüber,  hLRC  haben  wreke\  für  ae.  wyrcan  haben  11,  5 
und  39,  7  alle  Hss.  ein  Wort  mit  ky  40,  7  aber  nur  hL  (über 
den  Vokal  s.  S.  xxxix);  seche  reimt  34,  2  mit  wreche  und 
lache,  seek  46,  3  mit  eek,  —  Seltsamer  Weise  schreibt  C  127,  4 
ioyse  =  choijs  hLR,  choyse  A,  choise  H  (s.  oben  II  c  98). 

Dem  ae.  sc  in  der  Endung  -scipe  steht  in  den  meisten 
Fällen  sh  gegenüber;  R  kennt  aber  auch  seh  (ouerlordschipith 
49,  4,  frendschip  64,  2;   128,  7)  und  H  ch  (122,  2  frenchip). 

—  Die  Orthographie  ssh  begegnet  in  Fällen  wie  venquyssh 
99,  4,  punyssh  115,  2,  119,  3,  accomplisshen  124,  1,  abayssht 
55,  7;  über  ttisshe(7i)  vgl.  Zupitza  la  6. 

Die  dentale  Tenuis  in  dem  Worte  trone  86,  2  (LCA) 
ist  in  hRU  durch  th  ersetzt.  —  Statt  secre  schreiben  AH 
35,  2  secrete.  —  In  hlisful  29,  1  hat  der  Schreiber  von  L 
ein  t  hinter  s  nachgetragen.  —  Nach  der  tonlosen  Spirans  // 
fehlt  t  häufig  in  K:  vgl.  thotth  (ae,  pöhte)  16,  2;  46,  7:  92,  5; 
112,  4;  broiih  92,  3;  108,  3;  tvrotih  110,  4;  112,  6.  Un- 
berechtigt angetreten  ist  es  in  thought  (ne.  though)  A  91,  5, 
highi  (ne.  high)  R  6,  7,  0  78,  3,  nyht  (ae.  neah)  R  67,  7. 

Statt  ursprünglicher  Media  erscheint  th  in  wethir  L 
124,  3;  andererseits  hat  gerade  L  einmal  (130,  4)  odh\  — 
Dem  entremelled  100,  1  AH  steht  nach  Analogie  des  Fran- 
zösischen in  den  anderen  Hss.  eine  Form  mit  dl  zur  Seite; 
in  medlith  8,  6  haben  auch  AH  in  tlbereinstimmung  mit 
den  anderen  Hss.  dl:  an  dieser  Stelle  schiebt  C  ein  i,  H  ein 
e  zwischen  dl.  —  Der  lateinischen  Herkunft  des  Wortes  ein- 
gedenk, hat  C  127,  1  aduysed  geschrieben,  während  in  hLR 
das  erste  d  fehlt;  vgl.  aduenture  A  53,  3.  —  In  marchaunt 
bietet  nur  C  d  neben  t^  doch  nur  sehr  selten  (1,  2;  29,  5;  99,  7). 

—  Ae.  frSondscipe  hat  vielfach  sein  d  eingebüsst :  regelmässig 
in  hL,  seltener  in  R  (16,  4),  H  (04,  2),  A  (128,  7),  AH  (122,2). 

—  Statt  a7id  schreibt  1j  115,  3,  R  21,  4  au.  —  Statt  kowde 
30,  5  lesen  wir  in  V  cowhf  (aber  coud  39,  2)  mit  der  in  C 
mehrfach  begegnenden  Schreibung  ht  =  th  (vgl.  S.  Lii). 

Statt  der  Spirans,    die   selten   durch  p  dargestellt  wird 

4* 
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(vgl.  p  C  34,  6;  46,  6;  ^^  H  118,  7;  über  pouht  in  L  sehe 
man  die  Varianton  zu  51,  7),  erscheint  die  Media  in  whedyr 
(ae.  hwceäer)  127,  2  hLRO,  während  All  th  setzen.  —  An- 
lautendes th  ist  in  dem  Pronomen  thou  (das  übrigens  nur  in 
hL,  aber  hier  fast  ausnahmslos,  statt  mit  on  [L  84,  7]  mit 
u  geschrieben  wird),  nach  einer  auf  t  endigenden  Verbalform 
in  einigen  Hss.  verloren  gegangen:  wiltow  LAH  116,  3,  AH 
107,  2  (nyltotv  II),  artow  All  60,  3,  maystow  AH  113,2, 
canstow  AH  115,  6,  bidesfow  A  116,  4.  —  Der  Schwund 
des  th  in  den  synkopierten  Verbalformen  der  3.  Präs.  Sing, 
ist  durch  den  Reim  asterte  :  herte  27 ,  3  als  eine  auch  dem 
Dichter  bekannte  Eigentümlichkeit  gesichert.  Im  Innern  ist 
die  Synkope  nicht  immer  durchgeführt,  obgleich  der  Rhyth- 
mus sie  fordert:  vgl.  z.  B.  fyndith  11,  1;  statt  des  zu  syn- 
kopierenden hyndyth  12,  7  schreiben  nur  IiLRA  bynde.  Da- 
gegen schreiben  alle  Hss.  statit  2,  4;  3,  4;  süt  74  y  1  (hL, 
Sit  RCAH) ;  fet  8,  7  (hLR ,  fett  C ,  sette  AH).  RhL  setzen 
t  statt  th  in  folgenden  Formen:  excedit  R  43,  4;  excedit  : 
ledith  R  44,  1  ;  techit  R  44,  7 ;  oppressit  Ij  88,  4 ;  hat  (ae. 
hafaä)  h  125,  3.  Blosse  Schreiberlaune  bekundet  sich  wohl 
in  Schreibungen  wie  sitteht  C  86,  2,  obeiht  R  69,  3,  vn- 
k\ii\onht  R  82,  1;  darauf,  dass  //  in  diesen  Fällen  durch- 
strichen ist,  darf  man  gewiss  gar  keinen  Wert  legen:  der 
Strich  wird  gern  gesetzt,  wenn  h  mit  einem  anderen  Kon- 
sonanten {fj  Cy  g)  zusammen  erscheint,  und  am  Ende  des 
Wortes,  nie  aber  bei  anlautendem  h.  Mit  nicht  durch- 
stricheuem  h  schreibt  h  96,  7  siht  =  sithe  (L).  Auf  die 
Orthographie  von  trought  (ae.  treowä)  C  113,4,  rowght  (ne. 
ruth)  C  73 ,  7 ,  slowght  (ae.  sUhrä)  C  46 ,  4  haben  gewiss 
andere  Wortbilder  eingewirkt:  wie  despiht  unter  dem  Ein- 
fluss  von  riht  steht  (vgl.  S.  xil),  so  könnten  diese  Wörter  in 
der  Orthographie  an  sought  angebildet  sein  ^  War  nun  ein- 
mal gh  widerrechtlich  eingedrungen,  ohne  einen  Lautwert  zu 

I  In  Str.  46  reimen  sie  mit  einander;  sie  finden  sich  auch,  ebenso 
wie  das  Verbum  trowc^  in  aUen  Has.  nur  mit  dem  Diphthong^  ou  (R 
schreibt  114,  7  rantlr,  in  dem  ersten  troirth  H  11,  2  scheint  o  aus  etwas 
anderem  geändert  zu  sein),  wilhrend  das  ae.  Adj.  treowe  (s.  darüber 
S.  xxxvi)  überall  nur  den  t^-Lnut  zeigt. 
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haben,  so  konnte  die  bei  Wörtern  wie  heighte  lautlich  be- 
gründete Umwandlung  der  Spirans  in  die  Tenuis  in  Verbindung 
mit  der  Scheu  vor  Konsonantenhäufung  die  andere  Wider- 
rechtlichkeit  veranlassen ,  dass  h  in  den  oben  angeführten 
Wörtern  fortblieb.  —  ght  statt  th  kennt  C  37,  5  auch  in 
to  wraght  (ae.  geiorddian,  wrath(e)  hLRAIl). 

Die  Verschiedenheit  in  der  Bezeichnung  des  tonlosen  s 
zeigt  die  Schreibung  der  Reimworle  Paradys  :  hlys  :  mys  16,  2: 
dem  einfachen  s  in  hLR  steht  gegenüber  sse  :  sse  :  sse  C,  ce 
:  sse  :  sse  A,  se  :  sse  :  sse  H;  afr.  deceveir  hat  Formen  ent- 
wickelt mit  c  hLAH,  ss  RC  84,  2;  sc  hLAH ,  ss  RC 
118,  2.  Statt  chacyd  hLR  28,  4  finden  wir  chasyd  CAH: 
man  sieht  also,  dass  s  aucli  im  Inlaut  zwischen  Vokalen  den 
tonlosen  Laut  bezeichnen  kann;  vgl.  auch  trespasour  118,  4 
hLRC  neben  trespassour  ATI ;  dem  ae.  onsundran  entspricht 
18,  7  assondir  hL,  asondre  R,  während  die  anderen  Hss.  a 
getrennt  und  dann  natürlich  nur  ein  s  schreiben.  —  c  kann 
auch  den  tönenden  Laut  bezeichnen :  vgl.  refuse  :  Meduce  ATI 
72,  5;  suffice  (:  tvise)  AH  23,  7;  justice  (juge  AH)  hLC 
108,  4,  hLCAH  119,  0  (aber  justise  R):  oder  ist  etwa  in 
justice,  wo  beidemal  der  Ton  auf  der  ersten  Silbe  liegt,  bei 
zweisilbiger  Aussprache  des  Wortes,  c  tonlos?  —  ss  steht  statt 
oines  tönenden  s  in  disguyssed  C  24,  5.  —  In  dem  aus  afrz. 
relessier  entstandenen  Verbum  schwanken  die  Hss.  zwischen 
s  (16,  7  hLRH,  65,  1  hLRCAH)  und  ss  (16,  7  CA).  — 
Statt  disese  (LRCAH)  39,  6  schreibt  h  dissese.  Statt  servisahle 
hLAH  hat  C  80,  5  seruiceahle^  R  seruyable.  —  c  =  s  erscheint 
als  Anlaut  eines  germanischen  Wortes  in  cely  AH  85,  1. 

s  ist  verloren  gegangen  in  falnesse  LR  75,  1,  R  119,4 
und  tritesse  AH  17,  6  =  tristesse. 

Die  labiale  Tenuis  hat  sich  zwischen  m  n  eingedrängt 
in  dampned  110,  2  und  111,  7;  zwischen  m  t  in  dempt(en) 
87,  6;  108,  6.    Statt  solennyte  68,  4  schreiben  CAH  solempnite. 

Die  Media  b  hat  domb  (liA,  dumhe  11,  doomh  R)  117,  3 
in  L  (doome)  und  C  {dorne)  eingebüsst. 

Die  tönende  Spirans  v  statt  der  tonlosen  zeigt  sich  im 
Anlaut  bei  vaane  (ae.  fana)  A  82,  7;  andererseits  hat  A  / 
vor  e  aus  dem  Noin.  beibehalten    in    lyfas   65,  6;    auch  CH 
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zeigen  gelegentlich  -fe  :  1  gefe  C  61,  2;  to  safe  C  117,  4; 
lt//e  (Acc.)  ClI  68,  5;  wf/fe  (Noni.)  C  68,  6;  im.  allgemeinen 
aber  ist  o  im  Inlaut  vor  Vokalen  in  allen  IIss.  durchgeführt. 
Die  ttmlose  Spirans  ist  im  Auslaut  am  häufigsten  in  hL  durch 
ß  dargestellt:  in  den  folgenden  Fällen,  wo  liL  und  zum  Teil 
auch  R  das  ae.  Uf  mit  //*  schreiben,  hat  H  (d.  i.  Shirlcy: 
vgl.  dazu  Schick,  Temple  of  Glas  p.  XXIV)  stets  einfaches 
/  (59,  7;  76,  4;  78,  5;  116,  6;  127,  3);  doch  in  dem 
Reime  der  Substantiva  Uff  :  striff  58,  1  (hLR)  schreibt 
ausser  C  (fe  \  ffe  und  A  if  '-  iff  auch  II  (fe  :ß;  in  dem 
Reime  der  Verba  ryve  :  stryve  50,  1  haben  alle  Hss.  ve. 
Statt  1  have  schreibt  C  regelmässig  /  haf  im  Versinnern, 
im  Reime  zu  save  hat  es  have  22,  7 ;  es  schreibt  aber  regel- 
mässig ebenso  wie  alle  anderen  Hss.  z.  B.  love  (Verb,  und 
Subst.).    Auffällig  ist  die  Orthographie  halfuendele  H  126,  2. 

V  ist  gelegentlicli  für  a  eingetreten:  {vs  A  83,  7,  mvst 
hL  15,  3)  havkys  H  25,  1,  favte  A  46,  4,  yoy  H  130,  7, 
hovnteuose  V  1,  3;  ob  auch  in  waves  hR  97,  6,  könnte  mit 
Rücksicht  auf  die  neueiiglische  Form  fraglich  erscheinen: 
Lydgate  hat  in  dem  Worte,  wi(»  der  Reim  mit  lawys  beweist, 
jedenfalls  einen  Diphthong  g(Ksprochen,  und  LCAH  schreiben 
auch  wawes  (vgl.  Zupitza  IV  a  IH  und  wawe  :  ouerdratve 
T(il.  609).  —  Über  v  -  //  s.  oben  S.  xiiV.  —  Statt  viaundis 
hl.CAIl  23,  3  schreibt  R  wiandis. 

n  und  m  w(»chsehi  mit  einand(»r  in  Wörtern  wie  tn- 
mutahle  \AiV  56,  1  (immvtahfe  hAll),  ronfort  hLC  91,  7 
(romfort  RAH),  enpormln/d  V  95,  5  (emporisslied  AH:  über 
liLR  vgl.  Zupitza  la  4),  chatnibre  hLR  32,  2  (chamhre 
CA II),  liL  51,  3  {chfimbre  ('All,  rhaumhre  R),  exaunple 
liL  56,  5  {exanmple  K,  cdamplier  A,  examphr  II),  chaufipioun 
liLR  99,  5  {i'hampyoHn  CA II).  5S,  5  schreiben  AH  sogar 
Jmcontperahle.  Unorganisch    steht    7i    in    haunteyne    All 

J>3 ,  5  (L  hat  hauhteyti  mit  (»inem  Bogen  über  /^ ,  den  ich 
Sl,  1  in  hantesse  als  //  deutiMi  mrichte,  wie  bei  tow  ---■-  town 
104,  1  ;  derselbe  nach  unt(^n  offene  Bogen  steht  freilich 
auch  über  V  in  Vnyilty  L  113,6,  ül)er  p  \\\  frenship  liL 
128,  7),  hauntesse  (L)AII  Hl,  1.  —  Statt  exuumplys  liest  H 
97,  1   ensaniples. 
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Die  Endung  -e/i  ist  verloren  gegangen  oder  durch  e 
ersetzt  in  maid  C  35,  6,  maide  R  {maiden  liLAH,  und  so 
durchgehends  25,  6  und  im  Plural  54,  1) ,  hehynd  C  40,  7, 
hehynde  AH  {behynden  hLR),  without  C  53,  6  (mthouten 
liLRAU),  RC  10,2,  withoute  hL  (withouten  AH):  in  beiden 
Fällen,  und  in  vielen  anderen,  fordert  der  Rhythmus  das 
dreisilbige  Wort,  das  dann  auch  durchgehends  16,  5  und 
87,  4  in  der  Form  withotiten,  withouiyn  gesetzt  ist;  87,  7 
hingegen  stört  das  in  allen  Ilss.  durchgeführte  withouten  den 
Rhythmus;  26,  1  hat  keine  Hs.  diese  Form:  hLRAH  reimen 
withoute  :  doute^  C  loithout  :  dout.  Die  Schreibung  without 
(vgl.  auch  S.  LXii)  kennen  hL  überhaupt  nicht,  A  hat  einen 
oft  sehr  tief  nach  unten  gezogenen  Strich  am  Querstrich  des 
t.  —  Dagegen  kennen  hL  das  einsilbige  out  (z.  B.  12,  2), 
wofür  sich  in  keiner  Hss.  outen  findet.  —  abouten  kann  ich 
nur  aus  R  37,  2  belegen.  —  Statt  m  schreibt  L  i  30,  2. 

r  hat  Metathese  erfahren  in  frmt  R  101 ,  6  (dagegen 
first  122,  2  in  der  gesamten  Überlieferung),  thrust  {aq.  purst^ 
thurst  RAH)  82,  1  hLC,  thj/rd  (ac.  pridda)  C  122,  6.  - 
Verdoppelt  ist  es  in  avriht  hL  38,  5.  —  Aus  Versehen  fort- 
geblieben ist  r  in  fo  :  for  h  77,  5;  hL   101,  6. 

l  ist  abweichend  von  der  sonstigen  Überlieferung  ge- 
schwunden in  hauendeel  R  120,  2,  in  wordly  (ae.  weoruldltc) 
RC  81,  5,  woordly  R  90,  2  und  sogar  auch  in  woord  R  83,  7. 
pulse  C  wechselt  30,  4  mit  pouuce  A,  pouuse  U.  Aus  mul' 
fipharye  76,  5  macht  II  mutipharye, 

Konsouantenverdoppelung  nach  langem  Vokal  zeigt  sich 
in  sonnere  40,  3  und  53,  4,  dedde  (ae.  dSad)  R  93,  6,  cheffest 
hL  32,  6  {('heuest  R,  chevest  All,  chefest  C),  shynnen  AH 
99,  6,  lykked  AH  94,  3. 

Der  Infinitiv  hat  noch  mehrfach  sein  n  gewahrt:  im 
Reim  finden  wir  yoon  {:  oon)  127,  7,  (:  everyt-hou)  128,  3, 
seyn  (:  ugeyn)  128,  7,  doone  (:  hoone)  91,6  und  seen(e)  (:  sheene 
:  keene)  98,  5,  (:  cleen  :  susteen)  113,  2.  Für  das  letztere 
Verbum  ist  auch  die  Form  see  (sc  CA II  88,  2,  AH  52,  7, 
A  43,  5,  H  47,  4)  durch  Reime  zur  romanisclien  Endung 
'te  und  zum  Pronomen  me  gesichert.  Der  Abfall  des  n  ist 
auch  sonst  durch  sehr  viele  Reime   als  Eigentümlichkeit  des 
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Dichters  erwiesen:  z.  B.  goo  :  ioo  (ae.  twa)  15,  1 ,  fynde  : 
Ynde  8,  (>,  espye  :  maJemolye  46,  6 ;  den  Abfall  selbst  des  e 
sichert  der  Reim  io  vnshet  :  i-fet :  cliliet  9,  2,  mögen  auch 
AH  vnshette  und  i-aette  schreiben.  Den  Fortfall  der  Endung 
sollte  man  wegen  des  Rhythmus  in  folgenden  Fällen  erwarten: 
causen  51,  7  hLRlI,  causyn  0  {cause  A),  tdken  101,  2  hLR, 
takfin  C  {take  kl\)^  punysshcn  115,  2  hLRC  (piinysshe  AH), 
111),  3  hLR  {pimysshe  C,  pmiyssh  AH),  wisshen  123,4  AH 
{ivoish  LR,  vaisshe  h,  wisshe  C),  acomplisshen  124,  1  hLRCH 
{acomplissh  A).  Andererseits  vermisst  man  die  Endung  in 
Fällen  wie  fZy/«i  C  35,  5  {clymhyn  hIjR,  clymhe  AH),  ^AanA; 
('AH  62,  5  {thanken  hLR).  40,  2  schreiben  alle  Hss.,  wie 
der  Versbau  es  erfordert,  make.  Dem  ae.  habban  steht  han 
104,  5  in  hLRC  gegenüber  (in  All  fehlt  das  Wort  an  der 
betreffenden  Stelle),  gewöhnlieh  aber  nur  in  hLR;  C  hat 
sonst  Art/,  All  haue-,  ha  kommt  nur  vor  dem  Part.  Prät. 
vor:  ha  be  h  106,  1,  ha  {a  LR)  sionde  hC  96,  2;  tacacchyd 
10(),  6  h,  ta  cachyd  L,  fo  acocchid  HA. 

Die  1.  Pers.  Sing.  Präs.  endigt  in  allen  Hss.  auf  e 
oder  scheint  endungslos  zu  sein :  nur  22,  4  hat  H  I  hath, 
eine  Form,  die  sich  114,  6  in  CH  findet;  an  letzterer  Stelle 
liest  L  Art,  sonst  ist  have  die  übliche  Form  in  den  Hss.  ausser 
(•,  welches  dafür  ha f  {vgl.  Inf.)  schreibt,  e  ist  in  sämtlichen 
Hss.  dem  Rhythmus  gemäss  fortgeblieben  in  I  put  2,  5, 
während  es  den  Rhythmus  stört  in  I  feffe  (wie  alle  Hss. 
schreiben)  26,  5.  Dass  es  Silbenwert  hab(»n  kann,  zeigen 
Reime  wie  /  fynde  :  kynde  (Adj.)  1,  1,  I  passe  :  place  2,  2; 
vgl.  auch  im  VersinntTu  /  wänte  {want  (.^AH)  icHt  63,  4. 

Die  zweite  Sing.  Präs.  endigt  auf  st:  vgl.  causist  18,  7 
hl.Rll  {-est  VA).  60,  4  lesen  (^AU  thow  may,  84,  6  aber, 
mit  den  anderen  Hss.  übereinstimmend,  maisf. 

In  der  3.  Sing.  Präs.  kennen  5,  aber  auch  nur  selten, 
RC  :  castis  3,  5,  fyndes  R  11,  1,  has  S4,  2,  says  V  88,  2; 
sonst  ist  der  konsonantischr  Auslaut  th  (nie  fin<let  sich  -e^c, 
-ipe  \  vgl.  Schick,  T(il.  S.  XXlVj.  Unter  Umständen  ist  der 
Vokal  zu  synkopieren:  vgl.  S.  i.ii  und  Schreibungen  wie 
twynkylth  V  DS,  4,  twynkUth  A,  tivyuklvth  11  neben  twyn- 
kelith  hLR. 


Eine  1.  Plur.  Präs.  findet  sich  in  dem  Gedichte  nicht; 
in  der  2.  Plur.  hat  keine  Hs.  th  überliefert  (ye  don  110,  3 
hLRH,  dmie  CA;  gete  hLUC  70,  7  [in  AU  fehlt  die  Strophe], 
122,  5;  lum  122,  5  hLR,  haf  C,  have  All).  In  der  3.  Plur. 
begegnet  th  nur  in  folgenden  Fällen  :  sheiüith  25,  2  RCAH ;  doth 
AH  42,  7;  hatk  C  19,  1 ;  46,  1 ;  hLRC  70,  2;  drawith  AH 
11,  3.  Bezeichnend  für  den  Dichter  sind  die  Reime  theij 
goon  :  anoon  104,  3,  thei/  carye  :  necessarye  14,  1  {-ye  :  -y 
H),  they  (?)  take  :  they  make  :  for  othrys  sake  120,  2,  they  sliewe 
ifeive  121,  7,  they  fyne  :  to  divyne  129,  7,  they  appeere  :  steere 
(Inf.)  98,  1  hLR  AH  [apperyth  :  steryth  C];  in  den  beiden 
letzteren  Reimen  wäre  auch  die  Endung  -en  denkbar,  die 
sich  auch  recht  oft  im  Versinneru  findet:  z.  B.  dymmen 
10,  4  liL  (-yn  RCx\H),  loven  18,  1  in  allen  Hss.  Endungs- 
loi*igkeit  fordert  der  Vers  in  langour  18,  4  (hLRC),  wo  aber 
AH  trotzdem  -en  angesetzt  haben;  e  muss  stumm  sein  in 
merveyle  h  41,  2,  in  RC  fehlt  es  daher  auch  [AH  bieten  das 
Imperf. ;  L  hat  die  Strophe  nicht).  Silbenwert  hat  es  z.  B. 
in  druwe  11,  3  {draw  C),  love  70,  5.  Die  3.  Plur.  von  have 
lautet  80,  6  überall  hau;  19,  1  und  46,  1  steht  C  mit  seinem 
ßiath  vereinzelt  gegenüber  dem  ha7i  der  anderen  Hss.  Ausser 
hau  und  hafh  begegnet  noch  ha  h  46,  5,  haue  31,  5  hLR  AH, 
haf  C. 

In  der  2.  Plur.  des  Imperativs  kennen  alle  Hss.  th  in 
turneth  118,  5,  sonst  findet  es  sich  noch  in  forberith  2,  6 
liLRCA,  heerith  2,  6  hLR.  Gar  keine  Endung,  dem  Rhyth- 
mus gemäss,  hat  tel  RC  51,  6  und  52,  2,  während  an  beiden 
Stellen  liLAH  teile  schreiben.  Dem  haue  26,  7  (Plur.)  und 
60,  7  (Sing.)    in  hLRAII  steht  in  C  wieder  haf  gegenüber. 

Im  Plur.  Prät.  sollte  mau  Enduugslosigkeit  erwarten  in 
they  seid  41,  5:  doch  haben  lill  -e  [in  L  fehlt  die  Strophe], 
A  -en;  nur  RC  schreiben  said.  Rhythmuswidrig  ist  die 
Enduugslosigkeit  in  dempt  AH  87,  6,  wo  denn  auch  hLRC 
dewpten  lesen.  Aussclilaggebeude  Reime  finden  sich  nicht: 
wie  sich  die  Reime  i-bounde  :  they  founde  108,  3  umgestalten 
lassen,  zeigen  die  Lesarten  von  R  {y-bounden  :  fonde)  AH 
{i-boundeti  :  founden). 

Für   das   Part.  Prät.    der  starken  Verba   sind  Doppel- 
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formen  durch  den  Reim  siclier  gestellt:  seen  [seyn  C,  sene  A): 
E(jipcien  {-ene  A)  6,  3,  hseyne  (-n  RC):  ordeyne  (-n  RC) 
24,  1,  goon  (-ne  CA):  aloon  {-ne  CA)  75,  6,  gone  {goon  R)  : 
allone  68,  3.  llugleich  häufiger  aber  sind  die  Fälle,  in  denen 
w  abgestossen  ist:  falle  :  galle  19,  3,  fal  (falle  AH):  original 
{-alle  R)  42,  3,  wonne  :  5o«we  :  tonne  64,  2,  /of/j((ß) :  forblowe 
81,3,  stond(e)  :  wond(e)  (ae.  wandian)  :  bond(e)  (ae.  hondn)  96,  2 
u.  s.  w.  Dasselbe  Bild  zeigt  sich  im  Innern  der  Verse:  do» 
(-we  AH)  120,  5  hLR,  do  C;  unknowen  AH  94,  7,  -oe€?c  hLR, 
-o/r  C;  ?>or«  CAH  103,  5,  bore  hL,  bor  R;  /oi^e  9,  7  hR, 
lokyn  {-en  A)  LHA  (loked  C). 

Sehr  beliebt  ist  vor  den  Partizipien  das  Präfix  t  :  i-do 
119,  2,  i'tastyd  19,  1,  i-taken  108,  3.  Doch  herrscht  nicht 
immer  solche  Übereinstimmung  in  der  Überlieferung  wie 
gerade  in  diesen  Fällen :  statt  i-comen  hL  39,  3,  wo  die  En- 
dung das  Ebenmass  des  Verses  stört,  lesen  (R  y-comyn)  C 
corngn,  H  comen^  A  covie;  statt  i-dronken  hL  102, 1  (y-drounk- 
en  R,  i-dronkyn  C,  i-dro7tke  A)  liest  H  i-drunk,  obgleich 
der  Versbau  die  Partizipial- Endung  fordert;  i  fehlt  vor 
wrought  C  112,  6,  vor  hd  RC  111,  6,  während  die  anderen 
Hss.  es  um  des  Rhythnms  willen  gesetzt  haben.  —  Statt  t 
schreibt  R  gern  y\  für  ahouht  (zu  ae.  äbycgan)  81,  5  hLAH 
haben  RC  y(i)J)ouglit;  vgl.  auch  ago7i  75,  6  LRAH,  gooft  h, 
i-goone  (-.  —  Im  Prät.  Ind.  haben  das  Präfix  alle  Hss.  in 
l'broiihte  120,  3,  hLR  in  dem  damit  reimenden  i-wrouhte; 
doch  vgl.  Anm.  zu  V.  834. 

-et  als  Endung  eines  schwachen  Verbums  kenne  ich 
nur  in  dem  Part  plonget  hL  75,  3,  wofür  AH  plongen 
(plnngcn)  schreiben. 

Statt  des  I^-ät.  (he)gan  setzen  129,  7  (Plur.)  AH  gon, 
hL  [in  R  fehlt  (Vw.  StropheJ  gönne,  104,  6  (Plur.)  hRH  gönne, 
A  ganue,  7,  5  (Sing.)  A  goune^  zweifelhaft  kann  der  Nunie- 
rus  sein,  weil  ein  Kollektivbegritt'  vorluM'geht,  in  gönne  LR 
104,  2  ((•  hat  gaUy  LAU  haben  they  zu  gönne  hinzugefügt). 
All  119,  5  (liliR  lesen  ganj  (•  hegan).  Vax  beachten  ist,  das« 
sich  nie  eine  Form  mit  u  findet.  Die  Schreibung  ganne  kennt 
R  30,  2  und  30,  0  {heg a) nie)  ^  womit  sich  die  Orthographie 
thanne,  whanne  (vgl.  S.  xxxu),  ranne  R  37,  3,  manne  R  86,  7; 
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110,  2  vergleichen  lässt.  104,  2,  wo  (joune  sich  als  Plural 
fassen  lässt,  kann  man  dem  -ne  Silbenwert  zuzu8chreib(m  ge- 
neigt sein,  wenn  man  nicht  etwa  annehmen  will,  dass  vor 
dem  Inf.  to  ausgefallen  ist;  auf  die  letztere  Art  füllen  hL 
die  fehlende  Senkung  7,  5  aus,  während  A  gönne  (als  Sing.) 
setzt;  119,  5;  80,  2;  30,  6  hat  -ne  jedenfalls  keinen  Silben- 
wert; auch  canne  R  37,  3  ist  einsilbig.  Statt  can  C  50,  6 
liest  R  kunnen,  hLAH  könne;  statt  (yc)  shal  126,  7  IjOAII 
steht  in  hR  shul,  statt  (thei/)  shal  127,  6  RCAII  schreiben 
hL  shul.  —  Das  Prät.  von  to  see  erscheint  in  folgenden 
Formen  :  (/)  sank  36,  1  {sawe  AH),  (they)  sey  40,  1  hL,  se 
C,  sy  H  {sye  A),  [R  hat  zwei  Ausdrucksweisen  zusammen- 
geworfen: es  liest  had  sei\  —  Vereinzelt  ist  das  Prät.  spook 
R  102,  2  statt  spake.  —  Neben  dem  durch  den  Reim  zu 
drawe  gesicherten  l*art.  i-slawe  105,  7  kennen  alle  Hss. 
slayn  105,  4;  103,  5  (-we  A);  117,  1  {-ne  AU).  —  Ü bor  shed 
neben  shad  vgl.  Zupitza  Ib  7.  —  Statt  gefen  C  66,  4  haben 
alle  anderen  Hss.  youen.  —  In  accordid  60 ,  2  haben  AH 
Synkope   eintreten  lassen  und  schreiben  accorde. 

Das  Verbum  substantivum  lässt  im  Reime  seinen  Inf. 
stets  ohne  n  auftreten  {be  :  degre  :  thre  41,  2,  :  the  74,  1), 
im  Versinnern  aber  auch  mit  n  :  hL  schreiben  dann  stets 
been^  auch  R  (vereinzelt  ist  beyn  R  36,  7),  CH  beny  A  nifust 
bien  (nur  118,  6  ben).  Ist  n  abgeworfen,  so  ist  be  die  üb- 
liche Orthographie:  bee  kenne  ich  nur  aus  hLR  (:  see^  Subst.) 
116,  3  und  hL  (:  see,  Inf.)  120,  6. 

Ähnlich  ist  die  Schreibung  im  Plural  des  Präsens:  we 
be  53,  5,  daneben  ar  (are  A)  83,  6;  ye  be  2,  3  hlilKv,  bien 
A,  ben  H;  been  73,  4  liLR,  ben  CH,  bien  A;  they  be  11,  6 
hLR,  ben  OH,  bien  A,  been  13,  4  hL,  ben  0,  bene  II,  byn 
R,  bien  A;  byn  hat  R  auch  11,  7  und  27,  4;  betli  kennt  nur 
H  69,  2;  ar  {are  AH)  findet  sich  9,  7,  am  50,  2. 

Von  Singularformen  lassen  sich  belegen:  I  am  22,  3 
u.  s.  w.,  thou  art  107,  2  und  107,  3;  von  Konjunktivformen 
I  be  91,  2,  they  be  91,  5;  von  Imperativformen  be  (Sing.) 
61,  3,  beth  (IMur.)  liLlK^A  26,  6,  CAH  125,  6,  beith  R  26,  6, 
beeth  hLR  125,  6. 

Im  Prät.  Ind.  Plur.  wechseln  wer  hLRC  80,  5,  weer  R 
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119,  7,  were  RAH  17,  4,  wem  hR  1,  5,  hL  17,  4  und  19,  3, 
h  47,  3,  tvere^i  AH  47,  3,  werne  R  19,  3.  Auch  im  Kooj. 
ist  nur  der  Vokal  e  (ee)  belegt:  über  die  Ähnlichkeit  von 
e  und  0  in  A  siehe  oben  8.  XLiii. 

Aus  der  Nomialflexion  hebe  ich  folgende  Punkte  hervor. 
halvendeel  126,  2  behandeln  hLRAH  als  Nominativ,  während 
C  es  durch  half  dele  ersetzt.  Von  both  haben  sämtliche 
Hss.  14,  2  einen  Oen.  auf  s  gebildet  {-ys  h,  -is  LR,  -es 
CAH);  28,  6  hat  nur  C  im  Oen.  both\  hL  haben  hothen, 
R  hothin,  AH  hothern.  Vereinzelt  ist  die  Flexion  in  hym 
seinen  hL  32,  3. 

Statt  des  Adj.  bet(t)  {bette  AH)  85,  6  hat  nur  R  beter; 
68,  7  und  69,  5  haben  sämtliche  Hss.  die  Form  mit  r; 
ist  bette  vielleicht  ein  Schreibfehler  für  better?  vgl.  anothe  = 
another  H  6,  6,  vielleicht  auch  the  H  111,  5  =  ther. 

Das  Pron.  personale  der  3.  Person  lautet  im  Nom. 
Sing.  Fem.  stets  she,  im  Acc.  meist  Atr,  in  C  hyr  :  auch  R 
schreibt  einigemal  y  (56,  6;  57,  1);  C  hat  67,  7  hyre,  H 
57,  1  her,  —  Im  Plural  ist  in  h,  abgesehen  von  the  39,  5, 
they  die  übliche  Nominativform;  alle  anderen  Hss.,  nament- 
lich R,  bieten  auch  thei,  —  Als  üblichste  Akkusativform  darf 
man  hem  bezeichnen,  wofür  R  17,  7;  18,  1;  19,  1;  69,  1 
hanij  R  120,  3  hym,  vielleicht  auch  A  12,  7  (f  ist  nicht  ganz 
deutlich,  allenfalls  könnte  es  e  sein)  him  schreiben.  Them 
findet  sich  nie  in  C:  wohl  aber  in  hLR  (z.  B.  29,  2)  und  AH 
(z.  B.  125,  2);  nebenher  geht  theym  AH  19,  3;  40,  1;  107,  4, 
A   19,  1  und  46,  4;  theyme  R  40,   1. 

Die  possessiven  Pronomina  der  1.  und  2.  Person  Sing, 
lauten  auf  n(e)  aus  nur  vor  Vokalen  oder  h  :  doch  findet  sich 
auch  z.  H.  nfy  herte  hLRIK  •  93,  3  (C  hat  einen  Bogen  über 
y),  A  113,  1,  0  29,  3  (ohne  Bogen).  —  In  der  3.  Person 
Sing.  Fem.  zeigt  sich  dieselbe  Orthographie  wie  bei  dem 
entsprechenden  Personalpronomen:  Aer kennen  neben  hir  RAH 
12,  7,  R  59,  2,  H  66,  3  (her  juells;  die  drei  übrigen  Prono- 
mina sind  hir  geschrieben).  —  Im  Plural  ist  her  mit  seinen 
Variationen  (here  hL  119,  7,  C  125,  2,  heer  R  128,  7,  hir 
R  67,  4;  71,  1;  18,  3,  hL  61,  7,  hLII  97,  7,  II  14,  7; 
96,  4;    128,  7,  hyr   C    21,  5;    28,  5;    61,  7;    63,   1;    97,  7) 
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für  hLRC  die  gebräuchlichste  Form :  in  AH  begegnet  es 
fast  gar  nicht  (vgl.  ausser  den  soeben  belegten  Formen 
noch  her  RAH  119,  7);  sie  kennen  fast  nur  theyr  mit  den 
Variationen  theyre  H  7,  7,  ther  H  61,  7;  67,  4;  69,  7;  ganz 
fehlt  diese  nordische  Form  auch  der  Gruppe  hLRC  nicht 
(ther  RC  31,  4;  122,  2,  R  28,  5,  C  7,  7;  8,  5  [ther  message], 
14,  1  [ther  chapmen];  19,  4;  97,  5;  119,  7,  there  R  61,  7; 
63,  1):  nur  in  L  habe  ich  sie  nie  gefunden,  und  in  h  ist  sie 
nur  einmal  (67,  1)  in  der  Gestalt  ther  stehen  geblieben, 
während  31,  4  das  t  ausradiert  worden  ist. 

Zu  dem  Sing,  this  lautet  der  Plural  in  hLC  regelmässig 
thes^  auch  in  R  ist  dies  die  übliche  Form  neben  thees  120,  5, 
this  15,  1;  50,  5;  128,  2;  AH  kennen  nur  these. 

Die  Bedeutung  des  e  am  Endo  der  Wörter  oder  in 
unbetonten  Silben  ist  in  unserem  Gedichte  dieselbe  wie  im 
Temple  of  Glas:  d.  h.  Lydgate  kann  ihm  unter  gewissen 
Bedingungen  Silbenwert  verleihen  oder  nicht.  Soweit  die 
Verbalflexion  in  Betracht  kommt,  habe  ich  das  schon  an 
einigen  Beispielen  gezeigt:  ich  füge  noch  hinzu  cöwde  v6ye 
65,  4  (cowde  akoye  A,  cowd  k.  C)  neben  röwde  (rowd  C)  ' 
nat  fiyne  66,  7  (C  hat  in  beiden  Fällen  die  Schleife  am  d 
nach  unten  gezogen);  sayde  (sffiWRC)  90,  5  neben  seydc  (said 
C,  beidemal  ohne  Schleife)  105,  6.  Dasselbe  Schwanken 
zeigt  sich  in  anderen  Fällen,  wo  in  der  Sprache  ein  or- 
ganisches oder  unorganisches  e  sich  findet:  love  (Nom.)  48,  6 
neben  lova  9,5;  love  (Acc.)  14,  7  neben  lov^,  60,  6;  herte 
(Nom.;  hert  CH,  hert  mit  Strich  am  t  A)  59,  1;  67,  3  (hert 
RCH);  93,  3  {hert  RCH,  A  mit  Strich  am  i)  neben  herte 
Qiert  RCH,  A  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich  des  t)  92,  3; 
herte  (Acc;  hert  CH,  A  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich  am 
t)  20,  3  neben  hert^  {hert  RCH,  A  mit  Strich  am  Querstrich 
des  t)  57,  7  und  hert^  {hert  RCAH)  :  asterte,  {astert  RC;  A  in 
beiden  Reimworten  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich  am  t)  27,  1. 

—  fortun^  89,  4  neben  fortun^,  15,  2  (in  AH  fehlt  der  Vers). 

—  of  stronge  {strong  hLH,  C  mit  Querstrich  am  g)  herte 
101,  4;  of  old'e  {oold  hL,  old  RCA)  naturesse  111,  1  neben 
of  al  {all  mit  durchstrichenem  Ü  LC)  richesse  5,  6;  alle  {all 
mit    durchstrichenem    II  C;    die   Str.  fehlt  AH)    wyves  70,  1 
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neben  alle,  (al  RAH,  all  mit  durchstrichenein  II  C)  my  freend- 
j/s  79,  4;  the  rede  (red  L)  se  3,  3  neben  the  hrihte  (briht 
IiIjII,  mit  (lurchstriclieuem  h  C,  mit  Strich  am  Querstrich 
des  t  A)  myronr  65,  8  (betonte  man  aber  nach  Vorgang  von 
55,  6  myroitr,  so  müsste  man  brihfe  lesen);  the  nexte  {nexi 
KCIl,  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich  des  t  A)  mortce  108,  2 
neben  the  laste  (last  LRCII,  A  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich 
dos  t)  heuer  102,  3.  —  faste  (Adv.;  fast  RCH,  A  mit  um- 
gebogenem  Querstrich  des  t)  104,  2  neben  fastf:  (fast  RCII, 
A  wie  oben)  11,  2  und  lo)ir/^  :  in  wronge  (wrong  II):  the 
songe  (song  11;  C  hat  an  allen  drei  g  einen  Haken)  116,4; 
trithoutS  (withoiit  C,  withouten  All)  97,  3  neben  ttithoute 
(without  C,  mit  umgebogenem  Querstrich  des  ^  A;  in  L  fehlt 
die  Str.)  47,  6;  withyne  (withyn  RCAH)  9,  7  neben  withyn 
70,  2  (tvithyne  liL,  f.  AH);  vgl.  auch  synne  :  withynne  (within 
C)  104,  4.  ~  softely  (softli  R,  softly  CAH)  30,  1  neben 
neeivly  (netoly  RAH,  7ietdy  V)  78,  2;  kyndenesse  (kyndnes  C) 
67,  5  und  79,  3  neben  lyhiesse  8,  2;  dirkänesse  (dirknesse  hL, 
derknes  CH,  derknesse  A)  100,  3  neben  dirknesse  10,  3.  — 
switnesse  (swetnes  C;  AH  tilgen  teil  und  ziehen,  wie  der 
Cäöurpunkt  zeigt,  swetnesse,,  das  in  A  den  umgebogenen 
Querstrich  am  t  hat,  zum  ersten  llemistich)  101,  6,  falsness^ 
(falsnes  C,  falsenes  A,  falsmesse  H)  11,  1  (vgl.  auch 
S.  XXXVIII  über  die  Orthographie  der  Endung  ^nesse)^  tristess^ 
(trystys  C,  tritesse  AH)  17,  6,  richesse  (riches  RAH)  93,  5. 
Oft  genug  kann  man  über  die  richtige  Art,  den  Vers 
zu  h'sen,  und  damit  über  den  Wert  des  e,  im  Zweifel  sein, 
ohne  dass  man  an  den  Handschriften  sicheren  Halt  findet: 
GlddfU'SSf,  (gladnes  V)  folwith  —  —  17,  2  ist  nicht  minder 
richtig  als  gladnhse  fölwifh;  84,  1  haben  TjRC  vermutlich  ge- 
lesen Büt  I  knöw ,  denkbar  wäre  auch  Büt  I  knöw(B); 

bestimmter  ist  AH  Büt  I  kuowe ,  h  Bnt  I  knowf,  toiel;  die 
Lesarten  von  liLRO  79,  5  lassen  auf  /  pley  söol  (soyle) 
schliossen:  der  Auftakt  liessc^  sich  aber  leicht  herstellen,  wenn 
man  schriebe  I  pleye  sool  (AH  lesen  I  pley  the  föole);  116,  1 
ist  in  L  durch  schrägen  Strich,  in  A  durch  Punkt  als  erstes 
llemistich  T6  hih  god  kenntlich  gemacht  worden:  h,  das 
auch  don  Cäsurstrich  hinter  god  hat,   stellt  den  Auftakt   da- 
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durch  her,  dass  es  den  bestimmten  Artikel  einschiebt,  R  da- 
durch, dass  es  itemdl  (mit  Cäsurpunkt  dahinter)  in  den  ersten 
Halbvers  hineinzieht  zum  Nachteil  des  zweiten  {yn  his  sie)^ 
der  dann  nur  zwei  Tonsilben  hat  und  nach  der  letzten  be- 
tonten Silbe  des  ersten  Halbverses  sofort  eine  neue  betonte 
Silbe  folgen  lässt;  eine  andere  Möfi;lichkeit,  den  Auftakt  zu 
ersetzen,  wäre  die  Flektierung  von  high  gewesen;  H  teilt 
durch  Punkt  den  Vers  in  die  beiden  Hälften  To  high  eternal 
und  god  in  his  see;  C,  das  in  diesem  Verse  die  Cäsur  zu- 
fällig nicht  durch  einen  Strich  kenntlich  macht,  schliesat  sich 
der  Lesart  von  LAR  an. 

Eine  kritische  Ausgabe  dürfte  sich  gewiss  erlauben  durch 
Regelung  der  in  den  Hss.  im  Gebrauche  des  unbetonten  e 
herrschenden  Willkür  dem  Verse  gleichmässigeren  Fluss  zu 
verleihen:   so    dürfte   man  z.  13.    im  Gegensatz   zur  gesamten 

Überlieferung  schreiben ful  swyft{e)ly  they  göon  104,  3; 

Hir  sioift{e)  whM  75,  2;  Of  sträting[e\  (vgl.  chaung  hL  24,  5) 

vidundys  23,  3; to  Egipt  müst{e)  goo  15,  3;  myn  hSrte 

myght{e)  {myghi  be  R)  Hghte  22,  5 ; ne  myht{e)  {myght 

it  A)  ndt  suffise  23 ,  7 ;  7  fe.ff[e\  you  fülly  26,  5 ;  That  M 
wer[e]  (was  A)  falle  46,  6 ;  doch  habe  ich  nach  Zupitzas  Vor- 
gang davon  Abstand  genommen,  sobald  die  Hss.  in  der  Unter- 
drückung oder  Setzung  des  e  einstimmig  sind.  Nur  dann, 
wenn  wenigstens  eine  Hs.  das  Richtige  bietet,  hat  er  ihr 
vor  der  sonstigen  Überlieferung  den  Vorzug  gegeben  (vgl. 
Zupitza,  oben  IVa  1),  aber  nur  um  ein  e  anzusetzen,  nicht  um 
ein  überflüssiges  e  zu  tilgen:  auch  hierin  bin  ich  seinem  Bei- 
spiel gefolgt.  Er  ist  jedoch  nicht  immer  diesen  Weg  gegangen: 
vgl.  z.  B.  seinen  Text  zu  3,  3  on  which  syde^  wo  man  mit 
RAH  whiche  setzen  könnte  (C  hat  which  mit  durchstrichenem 
h)  und  Anm.  zu  311. 

Von  metrischen  Eigentümlichkeiten  möchte  ich  ausser 
den  bereits  gelegentlich  besprochenen  noch  die  erwähnen, 
dass  in  den  Hss.  Elision  bisweihm  graphisch  durchgeführt  ist: 
thorient  3,  2  hLAH;  tascendeii  91,  6  hLC;  tencurren  110,  5 
hL;  tacomplisshen  124,  1  hLR;  L  schreibt  sogar  64,  7  tanothir. 
Bisweilen  ist  sie  gar  nicht  nötig  oder  metrisch  geradezu  störend : 
thoccident  H  3,  4,  thomycide  hL   105,  3,    iheir  =  the  aeyn' 
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R  124,  3.  —  Aphärese  findet  sich  nur  bei  der  Verbindung 
von  11  e  mit  wil,  woUh:  doch  hat  C  113,  3  ner. 

Auch  in  lexikalischer  Hinsicht  sind  die  Schreiber  viel- 
fach ihrer  eigenen  Laune  gefolgt.  Während  sie  112,  5  das 
dem  ne.  ivkile,  whilst  entsprechende  Wort  sämtlich  mit  s 
schreiben  {whyls  hL.  whiles  RAH,  whilys  C),  haben  92,  1  nur 
AH  whiles,  —  3,  2  lesen  alle  Hss.  toward^  112,  2  aber  A 
towardes  y  H  towardis,  —  Dem  ne.  against  entspricht  86,  3 
ayenst  H,  of/eyns  h,  agayns  RC,  ayeyn  L,  agayne  A. 

Zu  den  schon  bei  der  Lautlehre  erwähnten  Fällen  von 
Suffixvertausehung  füge  ich  noch  hinzu  gefitilnes(se)  CH  62,  3 
und  humhlenes(se)  AH  90,  3  neben  den  Wortformen  auf  'es(se) 
in  den  anderen  Hss.  (zu  gentüesse  vgl.  Schick,  Wb.  zu  TGl.), 
fcüshede  C  119,  4  neben  Formen  auf  'ne8(se)^  tediousnesiie 
L  129,  4  statt  tediouste  (vgl.  S.  XLVii),  fesicion  C  38,  6  (mit 
Rogen  und  Punkt  über  o:  vgl.  xlv)  statt  phisicien. 

Die  Präposition  from  findet  sich  in  allen  Hss.  z.  B. 
78,  3;  sonst  wechselt  sie  vielfach  mit  fro,  z.  B.  90,  6,  wo  RAH 
fro7n  lesen;  dass  der  Dichter  fro  gekannt  hat,  zeigt  der  Reim 
mit  uwo  76,  6.  —  tofor{e)  findet  sich  in  allen  Hss.  111,  6  und 
120,4;  aforn{e)  {afor7i)S9,4  und  121,3;  toforn(e)  17,4;  da- 
hingegen schwankt  die  Überlieferung  23,  4  zwischen  aforn(e) 
hLC'AH  und  toforne  R,  77,  4  zwischen  toforn  hLRC  und 
aforv  AH,  108,  4  zwischen  afforn  hL,  afore  RC,  byfwe  AH, 
113,  ()  zwischen  afor{e)  hLRA,  aforn  CH.  —  hefween  {hetwene^ 
hitiren.  bytwene)  lesen  die  Hss.  übereinstimmend  69,  1,  betwix 
(hetwyx,  heticixt,  hytwixt)  60,  6;  gemischt  erscheinen  die  Formen 
61,  4  {between  hL,  atwene  CAH,  atUvixt  R),  103,  3  {betwene  H, 
a  twene  A,  betwix  hLR,  bytwix  C),  128,  2  {betwene  A,  betwix 
hL,  betwixt  H,  bytwix  C,  byf.wixte  R). 

Das  Modalverbum  mot{e)  hat  für  das  Präs.  72,  4  und  74,  7 
diese  Form  in  allen  Hss.;  daneben  steht  must  AH  9,  6,  RH 
73,  1,  C  101,  7,  most  C  73,  1.  101,  2  haben  alle  Hss.  die 
ursprüngliche  Imperfektforni  (must  hCAH,  most  LR). 

Die  Konjunktionen  7ie  und  nor  wechseln  folgend  er  massen 
mit  einander:  ne  10,  4  RCAH,  46,  4  CAH  [in  L  fehlt  die 
Strophe],  78,  7  R,  die  anderen  Hss.  lesen  an  diesen  Stellen 
tior;  41,  7  hat  die  gesamte  Überlieferung  ne. 
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Endlich  zeigt  sich  in  syntaktischer  Beziehung  vielfach  ein 
wechselvolles  Bild,  his  ailff  L  65,  2  steht  ganz  vereinzelt 
neben  sonstigem  him  silf:  über  die  Orthographie  des  letzteren 
Wortes  vgl.  S.  xxxviii,  wo  noch  nachzutragen  wäre,  dass  R 
mehrfach  silue  (32,  3;  119,  2  u.  s.  w.)  schreibt.  —  In  dem  an 
das  Pron.  me  sich  anschliessenden  Relativsatz  91,  4  haben  AH 
das  persönliche  Fürwort  wieder  aufgenommen,  während  114,  3, 
wo  der  Relativsatz  sich  an  einen  Vokativ  anlehnt,  es  in  der 
gesamten  Überlieferung  fehlt,  abgesehen  davon,  dass  R  statt 
des  Relativums  thou  eingesetzt  hat. 

Das  Verbum  hide  hat  L  51,  5  abweichend  von  der 
sonstigen  Überlieferung  statt  mit  to  mit  fro  konstruiert;  noncele 
(vgl.  zu  V.  366)  haben  alle  Hss.  mit  froin ;  nach  wondren  hat 
R  123,  1  in  statt  om;  rewe  verbindet  C  130,  2  nicht  mit  on, 
sondern  mit  of.  —  Die  adverbiale  Wendung  of  lierte  (73,  2; 
123,  4)  wechselt  27,  1,  wo  sie  nur  L  bietet,  mit  tvifh  herte; 
28,  1  lesen  alle  Hss.  wifh  all  hert  etitere.  —  In  der  mit  out 
eingeleiteten  Verwünschung  haben  alle  Hss.  diePräp.  ow  81,  2 
und  81,  3;  81,  1  hat  h  und  76,  5  C  dafür  of  eingeführt. 

Das  aus  ae.  lystan  hervorgegangene  Verbum  schwankt 

in   der  Konstruktion    sowohl   hinsichtlich  des  Kasus  als  auch 

des  Infinitivs:  der  Nominativ  steht  durchgehcnds  102,  4  und 

99,  3;    zweifelhaft    ist    der    Kasus    5,  3;    56,  5  und  89,  1; 

59,    1    setzen    aber    nur    RA    den    Nominativ;    der   Infinitiv 

steht  ohne  Präposition  102,  4  und  89,  1  in  allen  Hss.,  56,  5 

aber   nicht   in  A   und  5,  3   und  99,  3   nicht   in    AH;  99,  4 

haben   alle  Hss.  to.  —  Nach  do  haben  52,  1 ;    67,  6;  83,  4 

alle  Hss.  den  Inf.  mit  to^  nach  make  ohne  to  62,4,  soweit 

ein  Inf.  überhaupt  überliefert  ist;   102,  3  schwankt  nach  make 

der   Gebrauch   zwischen  reinem  (?:AH)  und  präpositionalem 

(hLR)  Infinitiv;    25,  7  haben    sämtliche  Hss.  for  to^    121,  3 

to;  nach  werten  96,  2  und  happen  109,  2  haben  nur  AH  to^ 

nach  suffren  113,  2  nur  L  (AH  bieten  andere  Lesarten).    Nach 

{he)ginne  ist  io  die  Regel  (vgl.  30,  2;    30,  6;    76,  6;  79,  2; 

103,  3;  118,  1);  119,  5  schwanken  die  Hss.  zwischen  to  (CAH) 

und /or  to  (hLR);    104,  2   haben   alle  Hss.  den  reinen  Inf., 

7,  5  wenigstens  RCAH.  —  Den  subjektiven  Inf.  hat  die  eine 

Gruppe  53, 1  mit  <o,  die  andere  ohne  Präposition  (vgl.  Zupitza 
QP.  Lxxxni.  5 
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Ib  3).  —  In  dem  in  einen  Infinitivsatz  umgewandelten  in- 
direkten Fragesatz  naeli  I  wot  hat  nur  C  80,  3  den  Inf.  mit  to. 

Nach  hothe  —  and  setzt  A  54,  2  das  Prädikat  in  den 
Singuhir. 

Hinsichtlich  des  Modus  zeigen  folgende  Fälle,  in  wie 
weit  die  einzelnen  Schreiber  ihren  eigenen  Weg  gegangen 
sind.  In  einem  Bedingungssatz  der  Möglichkeit  setzen  31,  5 
alle  IIss.  den  Konj.  Präs.,  31,  3  nur  LR,  31,  4  (wo  AH 
lückenhaft  sind)  wieder  alle  in  Betracht  kommenden  Uss., 
52,  1  alle  ausser  R,  88,  G  hL  (RAH  haben  keinen  Bedingungs- 
satz; C  hat  den  Indikativ).  —  In  den  verallgemeinernden 
Sätzen  87,  2  und  95,  6  ist  der  Konjunktiv  durch  den  Reim 
geschützt;  aber  86,  2  haben  doch  hLRC  in  einem  derartigen 
Satz  den  Ind.  sütith  zu  stehen  {sit  H,  sitte  A  können  sowohl 
Konj.-  als  auch  Ind.-Formen  sein).  —  In  der  indirekten  Frage 
hat  A  120,  5  einen  Konj.  im  Widerspruch  mit  der  sonstigen 
Überlieferung. 


Für  die  Textgestaltung  ist  die  Orthographie  von  h  zu 
Grunde  gelegt  und  in  den  Varianten  auf  die  der  anderen 
Hss.  nur  in  besonderen  Fällen  Ivücksicht  genommen  wor<len. 


ÜBER  DEN  DICHTER. 


Das  Gedicht  ist  in  den  Hss.  namenlos  überliefert,  aber 
neuere  Gelehrte,  wie  Warton  (-Hazlitt)  I  285  und  Madden 
bei  Ilerrtage,  Gesta  Rom,  482,  haben  es  Lydgate  zugeschrieben. 
Gründe  hierfür  sind,  soviel  ich  weiss,  noch  nirgends  vorge- 
bracht worden.  Das  schon  allein  Entscheidende  ist  die  völlige 
Identität  des  Stiles:  wer  das  Gedicht  von  den  beiden  Freunden 
zwischen  unzweifelhaft  echten  Werken  Lydgates  liest,  wird 
keinen  Unterschied  bemerken.  Dazu  kommt  aber  die  Gleich- 
heit der  Sprache.  Was  die  Reime  anlangt,  so  finden  wir, 
vor  allem  e :  i  gebunden.  [Zupitza  hat  sich  hier  die  von  mir 
S.  xxxix  angeführten  Reime  von  c :  y  und  e  :t  (y)  sowie  einige 
Belege  aus  anderen  Dichtungen  Lydgates  notiert,  nämlich 
Edm.  2,  661  zu  vnshet,  Edm.  1,  940  und  3,  288  zu  knet,  Edm.  1, 
793  zu  contnjve,  Marg.  253  consayleres :  desires.  —  Der  Reim 
envye  :  aduersUe  :  inßrmite^  den  er  noch  anführt,  steht  nur  in 
H  198:  die  anderen  Hss.  wird  Z.  noch  nicht  gekannt  haben, 
als  er  diesen  Teil  seiner  Arbeit  schrieb.  -  Er  fährt  dann  mit 
folgenden  Worten  fort:]  Sonst  nur  zu  bemerken  meane:  rheyne 
48  [vgl.  meine  Zusammenstellungen  auf  S.  xxxii],  londe  :  founde 
647  [hierzu  verweist  er  auch  auf  137  und  769;  über  769 
(vgl.  Anm.)  bin  ich  mir  unklar;  137  und  647  aber  sehe  ich 
in  founde  {fond(e)  liLRC:  zu  C  137  s.  S.  xv,  10)  aQ.  fonduni: 
zur  Orthographie  s.  S.  XLii],  Doppelformen  [s.  8.  xl]  deye 
772  (vgl.  Edm.  2,  349.  614.  3,  561.  1143)  und  dye  820 
(Edm.  3,  579).  [Am  Rande  weist  er  noch  hin  auf  die  Asso- 
nanz shake  :  escape  202,  zu  der  sich  bei  Schick  TGl.  S.  LXI 
ein  Analogen  findet.) 


5* 
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Fast  alle  in  dem  Gedicht  vorkommenden  Wörter  und 
Redensarten  lassen  sieh,  wie  aus  den  Anmerkungen  ^  zu  er- 
sehen ist,  aus  den  beglaubigten  Werken  Lydgates  nach- 
weisen, und  zwar  in  der  Regel  öfter,  als  es  geschehen  ist. 
liier  seien  als  besonders  schlagend  nur  einige  wenige  weiter 
gehende  Übereinstimmungen  hervorgehoben. 

7.  And  of  his  woord,  as  any  ceMre^  stähle^  vgl.  Albon 
2,  935  Euer  of  one  hertey  as  any  centre,  stähle;  Fall  106 
v.  b.  u.  hl  thys  purpose,  as  any  revtrc,  stähle ;  Isopus  Angl. 
IX,  8,  38  Stahle,  as  a  centre,  on  a  grounde  of  troirfh. 
Derselbe  Vergleich  ist  entstellt  Theb.  3G4  r.  b.  ra.  Troufh 
should  longe  vnto  a  king,  Of  Ins  worde  7iot  he  variable^  Bitt 
pleiti  and  hool,  as  a  contre,  stähle. 

38  f.  Many  oon ,  that  hym  hadde  seen ,  Spak  of  hh 
name ,  irhich  gladly  wol  nai  hyde;  vgl.  Fall  of  Princes  52 
r.  a.  u.  Tyll  the  report  of  her  famous  heautie  Came  to  the 
eareSy  tohuh  ghidly  wyl  not  hide ,  Of  a,  kyng,  that  dwelled 
there  hesyde. 

61.  Love  herlth  the  keye ;  vgl.  Fall  of  Princes  158  r.  b.  o. 
Of  false  surmounting  anarice  heaveth  pe  key;  Giles  187  Of 
(die  thy  werkys  discrecioini  har  the  keye;  M(inor)  P(oonis)  62 
That  of  al  pite  berest  hoth  lok  and  keye, 

83.  Vfito  his  semblahle  thns  euery  thyng  can  drawe; 
vgl.  MP  189  Eche  thing  draueth  unto  his  semlahle, 

104.  A  hlisfid  wynd  in  to  his  seyl  hath  blowe  über- 
tragen; vgl.  Guy  9,  5  Wynd  of  glad  fortnne  hleuh  nai  in 
(her  saille;  Fall  of  Princes  75  v.  a.  m.  Newfangelnes  hloweth 
in  their  saile;  180  v.  a.  o.  A  ivind  ronfrary  of  fortune  hath 
so  hloive. 

118  f.  Right  so  of  freendys  her  tristesse  for  to  fyne  Is 
light  of  presence,  whan  it  to  them  wuy  shyne;  vgl.  Fall  98 
V.  a.  m.  (Durch  Schreiben)  Of  frendes  ahsent  seuered  ferre 
from  sight  Darkenes  of  absence  is  clered  ivith  pe  light. 


*  Hioruu»  geht  hervor ,  daRs  Zupitza  das,  was  er  in  dorn  am 
Schlüsse  dieses  Buches  abgedruckten  Wörterverzeichnisse  an  Materini 
aufgespeichert  hat,  in  Anmerkungen  hat  verarbeiten  wollen. 
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313.  In  thilke  humydite  i-callyd  radical;  vgl.  Albou 
1,  931  And  his  humedüe  called  radkall  In  synewes  and  ioyntes 
wasted  was  at  all. 

391  f.  Eine  Beschreibung  wird  zusaramengefasst.  •  That^ 
yif  I  shal  hir  shortly  cotnprehende^  In  hir  was  nothyny,  that 
naiure  myht  amende;  vgl.  Edm.  1,  408  f.  And^  yf  he  shal 
he  shortly  compvehendid  ^  In  htm  was  nothyng  for  to  he 
amendid-,  Albon  1,  286  f.  That,  if  it  shall  shortly  he  com- 
prehended,  In  fhem  was  nothynge  for  to  he  amended  [bereits 
gedruckt  in  Herrigs  Archiv  84,  131  f.]. 

402.  Love  is  gynnere  and  ground  of  al  my  striff;  vgl. 
Fall  of  Princes  213  v.  b.  o.  Ginner  and  grounde  of  their 
diuision\  Thebes  373  v.  a.  u.  Thon  art  ginner ,  gi'ounde  and 
rote  Of  this  iniurie  (sehr  häufig  ist  bei  Lydgate  gynning  and 
ground  oder  umgekehrt). 

499.  (Front)  hensforth  who  shall  he  my  umse  ?  Vgl.  Fall 
All  r.  b.  m.  But,  o  aJas,  who  shalhe  my  muse? 

505  ff.  Alias  ^  Meggera ,  I  mot  now  vnto  the  Of  herte 
calle  to  helpe  me  to  compleyne  And.  to  thy  sustir  eeh^  Tyso- 
phone,  That  afftir  joye  goddessys  heen  of  peyne.  0  weepyng 
Mirre^  now  lat  thy  teerys  reyne  In  to  myn  ynke  so  duhhyd 
in  my  penne^  That  rowthe  in  swaggyng  ahroode  make  it  renne. 
Vgl.  Temple  of  Glass  958  ff.  /  can  no  further^  hut  to  Tisi- 
phone  And  to  hir  sustren  for  to  helpen  me^  That  hen  goddesses 
of  torment  and  of  peyne.  Now  let  yoiir  teris  in  to  myn  inke 
rey7ie  [schon  gedruckt  in  Ilorrigs  Archiv  84,  132].  Thob. 
300  r.  b.  m.  werden  zusammen  erwähnt  Megera  and  Tliesis- 
phonee,  Alecto  eke.  Fall  198  r.  b.  u.  For  Thesiphone  and  her 
sustren  of  assente^  Infernall  goddesses,  har  the  torches  lyght. 
Feriier  Giles  3  f.  Blissid  Giles,  thy  grace  lat  enspire  Into  my 
penne  the  tratys  tenlvmyne ;  Murgarc^tci  50  f.  And  shede  of 
grace  the  aureat  Igcoure  Into  my  penne '^  Edmund  1,  202  f. 
Thyn  heuenly  dewh  of  grace  let  dann  falle  Into  my  penne 
encloied  with  rudnesse;  3,  157  f.  By  in/hinice  of  his  myhfy 
socour  Into  my  penne  sum  lirour  to  distille;  Albon  2,2001  ff. 
0  hlessed  Alhon,  make  thy  dewe  downe  fletc  To  my  penne  of 
mercyfull  hahundance  This  hoke  to  accomplysshe  unto  thy 
pleasance. 
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512  f.  Seinen  Stoff  anredend  sagt  der  Dichter:  It  sitl 
the  nat  enhvmtjned  for  io  he  OJ  othir  colour,  but  oonly  al  of 
sahle\  vgl.  Fall  217  v.  b.  m.  Letters  of  compleint  require  colour 
sable]  Edmund  (Lenvoye  28)  in  der  Anrede  an  sein  Buch 
Saue  blak  and  tvhijt  thow  hast  noon  othir  weede;  ebenda 
1,  830  f.  Sauf  whit  and  blak  I  haue  no  mo  coloures  Forto 
descryue  his  Corona cioun  und  so  sehr  oft. 


ÜBER  DAS  VERHÄLTNIS  DES  GEDICHTES  ZU 

SEINEN  QUELLEN. 


Über  die  Quelle  *  dieser  Erzählung  scheint  mir  eine  Be- 
merkung am  Schlüsse  der  Hs.  11,  die  von  der  Hand  des 
Schreibers  derselben,  Shirley,  herrührt,  Auskunft  zu  geben, 
da  es  hier  heisst  Explicit  Fahula  duorum  Mercatorum.     De 


^  In  Zupitzas  Papieren  finden  sich  auf  zwei  Zetteln  folf^ende 
Litteraturnaohweise : 

W.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  von  Athis  und  Prophilias  (Haupts  Zeit- 
schrift XII  185  ff.). 

War  ton  (-Hazlitt)  I  285:  *Chap.  CLXXi.  The  two  knights  of 
Egypt  and  Baldach.  —  This  is  the  story  of  Bocoaccio's  populär  novel 
of  Tito  and  Gisippo^  and  of  Lydgate^s  Tale  of  two  Marchaunts  of  Eyypt 
and  of  Baldad^  a  manuscript  poem  in  the  British  Museum,  and  [oncej 
in  the  library  of  Doctor  Askew.  Peter  Alphonsus  is  quoted  for  this 
story;  and  it  makes  the  second  Fable  of  bis  Clericalis  Diisciplhia*;  zu 
Askew  gehört  bei  Warton  folgende  Anmerkung:  *R.  Edwards  [the 
ElderJ  has  a  play  on  this  story,  [the  History  of  Danwn  und  Fythias, 
not  printed  tiU  1571]'. 

Madden  (bei  Herrtage,  The  English  Versions  of  the  Gcsta 
Romanorum,  London  1879,  p.  482):  *Compare  the  Eastern  stories  in 
Cardonne's  Molanges  de  litterat.  Orient  I.  1  (Valerius  Maximus,  Hb.  IV. 
cap.  7),  and  Scott' s  Ta/fa  from  the  Pcnfiafi.,  etc.,  p.  253,  ed.  1800 :  nnd 
for  numcrous  references  to  later  imitators,  consult  Le  Grand,  Ili.  230; 
Warton  [ed.  Ilazlitt,  I.  285;  Dunlop,  II.  345,  etc.,  and  Cent.  Nouvelles 
Nouvclles,  V.  nouv.  28]*. 

Liebrecht,  Geschichte  der  Prosadiclitungen,  S.  252:  *Die  Ge- 
schichte des  Titus  und  Gisippus  wurde  von  dem  Novellisten  Bandello 
ins  Lateinische  und  von  Edward  Lewickc  1562  ins  Englische  über- 
tragen, welch  letztere  Arbeit  vielleicht  die  Aufmerksamkeit  Goldsmith's 
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et  super  gestis  Romanorum.  In  dem  Vulgärtext  der  bezeich- 
neten Sammlung  findet  sich  eine  Behandlung  des  gleichen 
Stoffes  als  Nr.  171  unter  der  Überschrift  De  dilectione  et 
fidelitate  nimin  et  ^  quod  verifa^  a  morte  liberat.  Auch  die 
anglolateinischc  Version  der  Gesta  Romanorum  enthält  die 
Erzählung.  Und  diese  nennt  als  wahrscheinliche  Quelle  des 
englischen  Gedichtes  Sir  F.  Madden  bei  Ilerrtage,  The  Early 
English  Versions  of  the  Gesta  llomanorum  p.  482.  Diese 
Version  ist  noch  ungedruckt,  allein  aus  den  zwei  erhaltenen 
mc.  Übersetzungen  können  wir  uns  von  ihren  Abweichungen 

diesem  Stoff  zugewandt  hat,  obwohl  er  sagt,  dass  er  ihn  einem  Byzan- 
tinischen Historiker  entnommen.  Goldsmith^s  Bearbeitung  befindet  sich 
in  dessen  Vermischten  Werken  und  die  Freunde  heissen  Septimius  und 
Alcander.  Boccaccio\s  Novelle  liegt  offenbar  auch  dem  Schlüsse  Ton 
Greene's  Philoyywhi  zu  Grunde  ebenso  wie  einem  alten  französischen 
Drama  von  Hardy  betitelt  Gcb-ippf,  ou  Lcs  deux  Amis  [Gr&sse  zu  den 
Gest.  Rom.  No.  171.  -  Timoneda  Pntraflas  No.  22]*.  —  Zupitza  giebt 
den  Titel  von  Lewicke's  Dichtung  nach  Lowndes  [The  Biblibgrapher^s 
Manual  of  English  Literatur.».  New  edit.  by  Henry  G.  Bohn].  Statt 
dessen  möge  hier  folgende  Notiz  des  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
einen  Platz  finden:  *Lewicke,  Edward  (fl.  15G2),  poet ,  was  the  author 
of  *The  most  wonderfull  and  pleasaunt  History  of  TiUis  and  GUippus^ 
whcreby  is  fully  declared  the  figure  of  Perfect  Friendship :  drawn  into 
English  Metre\  London  1562.  Tlie  tale  was  originally  taken  from 
Boccaccio  by  Sir  Thomas  Kliot^  who  introduces  a  prose  version  ioto 
bis  ^Govenwr^.  Lewicke's  poem  is,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  shown,  little 
moro  than  a  rhymed  paraphrase  of  Eliot's  rendering.  Goldsmith* 8  *Tal€ 
of  Alcander  aml  Septimius*  was  probably  taken  from  Lewicke.  [Lown- 
(ies's  BibL  Manual,  p.  1351;  Watt's  BibL  Brit.  p.  1824;  Warton's  Eist. 
of  English  Poetry;  Payne  CoUier's  Poetical  Decameron,  IL  80]'. 

¥t.  Wilh.  Val.  Schmidt,  Beiträge  zur  Geschichte  der  roman- 
tischen Poesie,  S.  110  ff. 

Ijandau,  Die  Quellen  des  Dekamcron,  Stuttgart  1884  |S.  264ff. 
und  278]. 

Gering,  Islondzk  ^Eventyri,  2  Hände,  Hallo  1882—1884.  [Man 
vergl.  Band  I  166  -168,  No.  LI:  Fni  treimr  kaupmönnumj  ödrum  ä 
I'Ji/iptalandi^  ödrum  i  lia/ldaeh  und  Band  II  13*.>,  wo  sich  auch  ein  Hin- 
weis findet  ^auf  den  im  Anliaiigo  abgedruckton  lateinischen  Text, 
welcher  auf  (ü^rund  der  beiden  vorhandenen  Ausgaben  der  Disoiplina 
clericalirt  in  der  Weise  hergest(»llt  ist,  chiss  diejenige  Lesart,  welche 
mit  der  isländischen  Übersetzung  um  meisten  congruierte,  Aufnahme 
gefunden  hat**;  der  erwähnte  lateinisiihe  Text  stellt  auf  S.  368  ff.  und 
ist  in  ähnlicher  Weise  wie  Zupitza's  zurecht  gemacht.] 
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von  dem  Vulgärtext  für  unseren  Zweck  hinlängliche  Vor- 
stellung machen.  Die  Bearbeitungen  des  uns  hier  beschäf- 
tigcudeu  Abschnittes  stehen  bei  llerrtage  S.  196  ff.  Wir 
wollen  aber  bei  der  Vergleichung  sogleich  auch  die  Quelle 
berücksichtigen ,  auf  welche  sich  der  Vulgärtext  mit  den 
Worten  beruft  (Oesterley  p.  500)  Refert  Petrus  Alforisus. 
Es  handelt  sich  da  um  die  Fabula  II  nach  der  Zählung  der 
Ausgabe  von  J.  Labouderie  (Disciplina  Clericulis ;  aitrtore 
Petro  Alphonsij  Ex-Judaeo  hispano^  Parisiis  1824),  1  16  fF. 
und  die  §§  2—14  des  III.  Abschnittes  in  der  von  Fr.  Wilh. 
Val.  Schmidt  {Petri  Alphonsi  Disciplina  Clericalis ,  Berlin 
1827)  p.  36  fF.  Wir  bezeichnen  dabei  den  Vulgärtext  der 
Gesia  durch  0,  die  englischen  Bearbeitungen  durch  E  (und 
zwar  durch  Eh  die  des  Cod.  Ilarl.  7333,  durch  Ea  die  der 
IIa.  Add.  9066,  durch  Ec  die  Varianten  der  2.  IIs.  der- 
selben Bearbeitung  Kk  1  6  der  Universitätsbibliothek  zu  Cam- 
bridge), Petrus  Alphonsi  durch  P  (PI  =  Labouderie,  Ps  = 
Schmidt)  [vgl.  das  Vorwort]. 

1.  In  E  findet  sich  (vgl.  Oesterley  p.  190  nr.  55  Ea- 
lopitis  in  civitate  romana  re(/navit,  qui  inter  ownes  virtutes) 
die  Angabe,  dass  die  Geschichte  sich  unter  der  Regierung 
des  Kaisers  Eulopius  zugetragen  habe.  G  hat  etwas  der- 
artiges nicht,  beruft  sich  aber,  wie  schon  erwähnt,  auf  P. 
P  seinerseits  fängt  an  mit  Kelatum  est  mihi.  Das  Gedicht, 
das  wir  L  nennen  wollen,  fängt  sogleich  mit  der  Erzählung 
an:  nur  ist  in  die  erste  Zeile  as  I  reede  and  fynde  einge- 
schoben.    L  steht  also  P  am  nächsten. 

2.  Es  heisst  dann  in  Eh  That  tynie  pere  wer  two 
knyghtes  =  Eac  There  were  that  ttjme  II  knyghtes,  wie  auch 
G  bietet  (quod)  erant  duo  milites.  Dagegen  P  fährt  nach 
dem  vorhin  angeführten  Anfang  fort  de  dnotnis  neyotiatorihns. 
Hierzu  stimmt  wieder  L  mit  V.  2  Ther  divellyd  a  marchannt 
und  41  Änothir  marchaunt. 

3.  An  knyyhtes  schliesst  sich  in  K  gleich  an  On  of 
Baldak^  that  oper  of  Lumhardye  Eh  -  (hie  of  thc  contre  of 
Buldok  and  thc  othrr  {thc  tothrr  Ec)  of  Lomhavdie  Eac. 
Dagegen  G  hat  Quorum  mins  manens  in  Eyypto,  alter  in 
Baldach  in    Übereinstimmung   mit  P  Quorum   unus   erat   in 
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rinihlfi  miilitriini  rff^hlt  IMmij,  qwis  habehat  in  domo  sua. 
It  'h\  w<'if.  aiMfiilirli*'h<r  (W  145 — 106;:  eine  bestimmte  Zeit 
irtt,  ii\n'r  f\f(*,uiMt  w^rni;;  i^fwinnt,  wie  in  EG.  An  omnes  manerins 
riitiluH  t*v\mu*,Y\.  105  Witk  (tl  the  somi  of  dyuers  instrnmeniys^ 
M',7  Of  Hontj  (tnd  wuHi/h  the  wt^rthe  and  melodt/e,  an  muliernm 
1 7  1    /'*///  manif  II  ladfi  awl  maiden  hy  his  side. 

10.  In  M  wir<|  djinn  von  vornherein  erzählt,  dass  der 
H\\h\  Hielt  in  ein  HrliönoH  Mädchen  vorliebte  und  so  krank 
wnrd«':  Andf  irlivnnc  h'  hudde  abide  ther  certeyne  days,  he 
Hitir  hl  thr  hoiisr  thv.  faytrst  damisell  to  his  ye.  that  euer  he 
Hiiirv\  und  hr  inis  nirishid  in  hiat  mynde  for  hir  in  so  wyche. 
thfd  hr  kvpto  his  hcddv  and  myte  neyper  ete  ne  drynke  wele 
Ihm^mI  i»h  in  Kh  nini  ähnlich  in  Eae.  Auch  G  weicht  dem 
Sinni»  niM»h  \v«Mn\ii:nb:  MiJvs  Ulv  quandani  puellam  nimis  pul- 
vhrain  in  domo  sna  hahvhai  \  qmnn  mm  ridisset  miles  de  Bai- 
doch,  rofifns  isf  in  ocidis  eins  et  pve  nimio  amore  infirmabaiur. 
In  I*  |mx:I.  zu  Str.  xxix]  wird  aber  vorläufig  der  Grund  der 
Erkrankung  nioht  augogobon:  Finiiis  octo  difhus  infirmalns 
rsf.  So  hoisMt  os  auob  in  E  ohno  Erklärung  201  This  strannge 
mort'hiiHht  hith  cannh*  inlinnifte, 

11.  EG  boriohton  niohts  von  dor  Uotrübnis  des  Wirtes 
nI>«M-  dio  l'rkranknng  dos  (lastos.  In  V  hoii^t  es  aber  quod 
r.u'n,  ,/niritii-  dotninn:i  d(  «tw»?.  «»  s?/i»  f(nn.<.  wozu  L  stimmt 
\      -N>'.^  \\    /w//  fh.m  h,<  fri-iiid  f(*r  fnnt  h(ian  to  mclt^ .  Thai 

rJ.  Eh^nso  >\ch\  in  EG  iiitlits  von  doli  Arzton,  die  der 
\\  in  n.s^'h  r  und  E  1^(U  ff,  ührr^llhtT  koinmoTi  lässu  worauf 
>i*^  voin«*]i  Puiv  riil;:»'n  Mi:].  E  [vw  Sir,  \\\i\l  und  E  270)  und  dit» 
KrMnkb.^M   v».l:h,»sM.,.h   Iüv   Eiii»i-  rTk.-.n-n   iE  822.   ÜMk  H50). 

Kv  IV-tin.!  ^•uwi^i  /;>:iin:i:  •:  ,  irisv  ilo!  Wirt  don  Kranken 
w.  ii  i!':ict  K/'  ''  *'  f  ^-  .  .,!:■;  ;.'.:. .ii'l  ji.  Y.  liMcli  dvT  YrsiSkthc 
vo:!:.'-:    Kvi'Afr  .        '.;     :'      -^      .•;.  >;v   .,:  ■    cohi   die    Fnure 

:^-    ■.-.   N- . '•■    .    ■■'  .>  '■'•.:■.. ■' •   :,.'''■  f:..  ;iii<»in  die  SreJle 

.^       '     .'i.i-^"i.     -M-   ■     :>;:     .:••    ;.i     iif«r  Knuik* 
''."     '.^  !'."  1  ■'.  ^  ^.-i'i.  ■    -v  .   ..'K   . '.    j  ■:   ^\  .*:    II   wi'^ii'ntlieber 
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fei  .  .  .,  That  he  of  Baldac  to  E(jipt  mvnt  goo  For  marcliann' 
dise^  that  was  in  that  contre.  Also  hier  haudolt  es  sich 
ebenso  um  eine  Geschäftsreise,  wie  in  P,  und  von  einem  im 
Bette  gefassten  plötzlichen  Entschluss  ist  nicht  die  Rede. 
Freilich  setzt  L  hinzu  103  Ful  glad  he  trcis,  that  he  his  freend 
shal  see^  aber  dies  ist  ein  naheliegender  Zusatz. 

7.  Dann  erzählt  Eh  He  come  to  the  lofide  of  Baldake 
and  come  to  the  house  of  his  felow,  the  wiche  he  saw  neuer 
afore  und  fast  mit  denselben  Worten  auch  Eac.  Dagegen 
lässt  G  ihm  seinen  Freund  entgegengehen :  venit  in  Egiptiimj 
audiensque  amiciis  eius  ohviam  ei  perrexit.  Ahnlich  P  [vgl. 
zu  Str.  xx]  Äegyptiacns  audito  eius  adventu  occurrit  ei.  L 
erzählt  134  ff.  For,  whan  that  he  of  Egipt  herde  sege,  How 
that  his  freend  was  entryd  in  to  the  londe^  For  verray  joye  he 
feite  his  herte  pleye  And  hym  tencontre,  he  seyde^  he  wolde 
fonde,  L  steht  hier  von  E  am  weitesten  ab;  an  P  erinnert 
besonders  he  of  Egipt  =■  Aegyptiacus. 

8.  Über  das  erste  Zusammentreffen  gehen  G  und  P  ganz 
weg:  et  cum  gaudio  ad  domtun  suam  duxit  heisst  es  in  G, 
et  suscepit  cum  gaudens  in  domum  suam  in  P.  Es  lag  aber 
nahe,  da  ausführlicher  zu  sein.  So  heisst  es  in  Eh  And^ 
wlienne  his  felow  saw  htm,  he  fei  for  gladnes  vpon  htm  and 
kiste  him  and  wepte  for  joye,  and  he  Saide  ^  'Thoiv  art  wel- 
come to  me,  as  hälfe  my  soule\  und  Eac  setzt  dieselbe 
Fassung  voraus.  L  gibt  138  ff.  And,  ivhan  they  mette.  hc 
iook  hym  hy  the  honde  And  kist  hym  aftir,  ajid  with  vnfeyned 
cheere  He  seide:  Wolcom^  my  feithful  freend  so  deere!  Noiv 
haue  I  foundj  that  I  so  longe  haue  sought.  Wolcome\  he 
seide  hy  rowe  an  hundryd  sithe.  And  to  his  place  anoon  he 
hath  hym  hrought  And  hym  receyved  with  herte  glad  and  hlithe. 
Der  Gedanke  eines  solchen  Zusatzes  an  sich  lag  nahe,  wie 
schon  bemerkt;  dass  der  von  L  auf  denselben  zurückgehe» 
wie  der  in  E,  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  da  L  nicht  dem  half  my 
soul  entsprechendes  hat. 

9.  Weder  E  noch  G  sprechen  von  dem,  was  der 
ägyptische  Freund  zur  Unterhaltung  seines  Gastes  that.  In 
P  heisst  es  [vgl.  zu  Str.  xx]  Et  in  omnibus  ei  servivit,  sicut 
mos  est  amicorum,  per  octo  dies  et  ostendit  ei  omnes  manerias 
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viüdua  midicrinH  (fehlt  Plmi),  qiuis  habebat  in  domo  sua. 
L  ist  weit  auöführlicher  (V.  145 — 196):  eine  bestimmte  Zeit 
ist  aber  ebenso  wenig  genannt,  wie  in  EG.  An  omnes  manerUis 
cantus  erinnert  165  With  al  the  saun  of  dytiers  instrumeniys, 
167  Of  sang  and  musf/k  flie  merthe  and  inelodi/e,  an  muliermn 
174  Ful  many  a  lady  and  inaiden  by  Ins  side. 

10.  In  P]  wird  dann  von  vornherein  erzählt,  dass  der 
Gast  sieh  in  ein  schönes  Mädchen  verliebte  und  so  krank 
wurde:  Andy  whenne  he  hadde  abide  ther  certeyne  days,  he 
saw  in  the  house  the  fayrest  damisell  to  his  ye.  that  euer  he 
sawe;  and  he  was  ravishid  in  his  mynde  for  hir  in  so  niyche, 
that  he  kepte  his  bedde  and  myte  neyper  ete  ne  drynke  wele 
h(»isst  es  in  Eh  und  ähnlich  in  Eac.  Auch  G  weicht  dem 
Sinne  nach  wenig  ab:  Miles  ille  qtiandam  puellam  nimis  pul- 
ehr  am  in  domo  sua  habebat ;  quam  cum  vidisset  miles  de  Baf- 
dach,  captus  est  in  oculis  eins  et  pre  nimio  amore  infirmabatnr. 
In  P  [vgl.  zu. Str.  xxix]  wird  aber  vorläufig  der  Grund  der 
Erkrankung  nicht  angegeben:  Finitis  octo  di^bus  infirmatns 
est.  So  heisst  es  auch  in  L  ohne  Erklärung  201  This  straunye 
marchaunt  hafh  cauyht  infinnyte. 

1 1 .  EG  berichten  nichts  von  der  Betrübni»  des  Wirtes 
üi)er  die  Erkrankung  des  Gastes.  In  P  heisst  es  aber  qnod 
valde  (jraviter  dominus  de  amico  suo  ferens^  wozu  L  stimmt 
V.  209  f.  Bat  than  his  freend  for  woo  beyan  to  melte,  Thai 
(d  his  peynes,  he  seemyd,  that  he  feite, 

12.  Ebenso  stecht  in  EG  nichts  vtm  den  Ärzten,  die  der 
Wirt  nach  P  und  L  261  if.  üb(»Mllher  kommen  lässt,  worauf 
sie  seinen  Puls  fühlen  (vgl.  P  [zu  Str.  xxxix]  und  L  270)  und  die 
Krankheit  schliesslich  für  Iiiel)e  erkhlren  (L  322.  386.  350). 

13.  Damit  hängt  zusammen,  dass  der  Wirt  den  Kranken 
in  (i  fragt  (>///r/  tibi  est '^  und  ähnlich  in  K  nach  der  Ursache 
seiner  Kranklic^it.  In  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  li|  geht  die  Frage 
dahin,  si  qua  esset  in  ulier  in  domo  sua^  quam  diliyeret.  In  L 
ist  die  Sache  etwas  zarter  bc^handelt  355  ff.,  allein  die  Stelle 
rtt(»ht  P  weit  näher,  als   KU. 

14.  Da  die  Jungfrau  ermittelt  ist,  die  an  der  Krank- 
heit des  Freundes  schuld  ist,  (erklärt  der  Wirt  in  wesentlicher 
Übereinstimmung  in  KG  (ich  citiere   nach   Ea,   das  G  näher 
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steht):  For  sothe^  this  maiden  is  of  a  noble  kijnrede,  the 
whiche  I  have  norisshed  fro  her  yotigthe  (yongthe  gedruckt!), 
that  she  shold  he  my  wyf,  Neverthelesse^  .  .  .  /  shaU  yeve  her 
to  the  to  wyf  tvith  many  richesse  thnt  1  shulde  resceive  with 
her,  by  the  which  all  thi  kynreie  may  be  the  better.  Es  zeigt 
sich  hier  P  gegenüber  eine  Änderung,  die  uns  den  edel- 
mütigen Freund  nicht  gerade  taktvoll  erscheinen  lässt.  In 
P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  Liv]  wird  der  wesentliche  Inhalt  dieser 
Rede  des  Wirtes  erzählt  Hahebat  aiitem  dominus  quandam 
nobüem  puellam  in  domo  siia ,  quam  diu  jam  ediicaverat^ 
ut  eam  acciperet  in  uxorem  und  dann  weiter  [vgl.  zu  Str.  lx] 
Dedit  aegro  puellam  in  uxorem  cum  omnibus^  quae  erat  cum 
ea  accepturus.  Und  so  hält  es  auch  L  374  fF.  (vgl.  458). 
Der  Wirt  wird  hier  zwar  redend  eingeführt  416  ff.,  aber  er 
enthält  sich  jedes  Wortes,  das  andeuten  könnte,  welches 
Opfer  er  seinem  Freunde  bringt.  Hier  ist  es  der  Beschenkte, 
der  das  432  ff.  ausspricht:  Whan  shal  1  thanken  the^  That 
hast  so  freely  thyn  owne  love  forsake  Thy  freend  to  save  and 
hool  and  sound  to  niake?  Auf  den  Gedanken,  den  Beschenkten 
einige  Dankesworte  ausdrücklich  sagen  zu  lassen,  konnte  L 
auch  ohne  Vorlage  kommen  und  E  braucht  nicht  Quelle  ge- 
wesen zu  sein;  ebensowenig  braucht  L  428  Anoon  he  ros 
von  E  beeinflusst  zu  sein:  Eh  Whenne  the  kni^t  herde  the 
wordes^  he  ro5  and  was  hole  and  saide  to  him :  *Der  frende, 
god  the  yelde  for  the  gentilnesse,  that  thowe  seist  to  me  and 
hast  doon  for  me  many  a  tyme-^  hut,  how  that  hit  shalle  be 
rewarde  afid  yolden,  for  sope^  I  not\  GP  hat  nichts  ähn- 
liches. Dasselbe  gilt  von  der  ausdrücklichen  Erwähnung  der 
Hochzeit  in  EL  gegenüber  GP. 

15.  Eh  erzählt,  dass  die  Frau  ihrem  Manne  eine  Tochter 
gebiert;  nach  Eac  ist  es  ein  Sohn.  GP  haben  ebensowenig  eine 
solche  Nachricht,  als  L. 

16.  In  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  xciii]  heisst  es  Pudor  antem 
obstabat  ei,  ne  amici  domum  adiret.  Daran  erinnert  L  650  f. 
/  dar  for  shamfastnesse  Nat  shewe  a  poynt  to  hym  of  my 
distresse. 

17.  In  E  wählt  der  Fremde  in  der  Nacht  seine  lluhc- 
stätte  am  Eingang  in  die  Kirche :   Yede  in  to  the  ingunge,  seil. 
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i7i  to  ihe  porche  Eh ;  atte  enfre  of  the  chirche  Eac.  Dagegen 
O  vidit  Ostia  ecclesiae  aperfa^  intravif.  Ebenso  P  [vgl.  za 
Str.  xcv]-  teirtplum  quoddam  intravit  und  so  auch  L  659  In 
to  a  temple  .  .  .  He  is  i-entryd, 

18.  Der  Mord  geschieht  nach  EhO  auf  der  Strasse  (in 
the  strefe  [fehlt  Eac],  in  platea  G),  nach  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  cm] 
prope  templum:  dazu  stimmt  L  720  Vndir  the  temple.  So 
haben  denn  auch  PL  nun  einfach  vom  Mörder  dam  aufugit^ 
721  fled  anoon  his  way,  während  EG  denselben  über  den 
Kirchhof  fliehen  lassen. 

19.  Der  Fremde  fügt  seiner  Erklärung,  dass  er  der 
Mörder  sei,  noch  die  Aufforderung  hinzu  in  EG  Takithe  tne 
and  bringe  nie  perfor  in  the  iebet  (Eh) ,  acdpite  me  et  in 
patibnlum  me  siispendite.  In  P  fehlt  der  Zusatz;  ebenso  in 
L;  denn  die  Worte  734  thouh  ye  me  hange  and  drawe  hdiyen 
doch  einen  anderen  Sinn. 

20.  In  G  erkh'irt  nicht  der  Erzähler,  sondern  erst  der 
Fremde  562,  28  f.,  warum  dieser  den  Mord  auf  sich  nehme. 
In  E  hoisst  es:  He  hadde  leuer  have  ben  dede^  than  so  to 
live  in  pouertee,  V  bietet  [vgl.  zu  Str.  cvi):  Paupertatem  enim 
surrw  morte  sattem  finire  rupiebat.  Wenn  wir  nun  L  736  His 
cor  et  f  SP  was  to  ha  br  ded^  That  he  by  deth  hys  myserye  myht 
fyne.  His  wog  heeng  on  hym  heuyerey  than  led.  And  ponerte 
did  hym  so  morhe  pyne  lesen,  so  erirmert  covetise  an  cupiehat 
und  by  deth  fyne  an  morte  finire  in  P. 

21.  Nach  EG  folgt  der  einheimische  Freund  dem  Frem- 
d(Mi ,  da  dieser  zum  Tode  geführt  wird :  many  folowid  him^ 
and  amonge  the  peple  iras  the  knip ^  his  felawe  (Eh);  inter 
alios,  qui  secuti  sunt  cunty  erat  miles^  socius  eins,  P  [vgl.  zu 
Str.  cix]  hat:  multi...  occtirrerunt,  quorum  untis  fuit  amicus 
eins.  Zu  P  occurrere  passt  besser  als  zu  sequi  L  758  His 
oold  freend  happyd  forby  passe, 

22.  Der  Fremde  wird  nach  L  780  freigelassen,  wie  es 
auch  in  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  cxi]  heisst:  aUumque  a  poena  mortis 
solvcntnt.  Aber  G  bietet  et  ambos  ad  patibnlum  duxerunt  = 
and.  ladde  hem  bothe  to  pe  iebet  Eh ,  während  es  allerdings 
in  Eac,  aber  im  Widerspruch  mit  dem  folgenden  thise  H 
innocente  knyghtes^  heisst  and  brought  hym  to  the  galouse. 
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23.  In  G  wird  nicht  ausdrücklich  gesagt,  dass  der  wirk- 
liche Mörder  sich  in  dem  Zuge  befindet.  In  Eh  heisst  es 
And  among  al  opir  the  mati,  that  killid  the  dede  man,  was 
Per  present  und  ähnl.  in  Eac.  In  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  cxii]  finden 
wir  honiicida  vero  in  eodem  agmine  hoc  intucns  gradiehatur. 
P  weit  näher,  als  E,  steht  nun  L  782  mit  In  the  prees  the 
verray  homycide, 

24.  In  den  Worten,  die  der  Mörder  zu  sich  spricht, 
erinnert  L  801  Though  thu  suffre  a  white  in  esynesse  au  Nescio^ 
nisi  sola  dei  patientia  sit\  V.  8U)  A^id  for  nuj  gilt  receyven 
the  redresse  an  P  quod  commisi,  luam  peccatum. 

25.  In  EG  trifft  der  Richter  die  schliessliche  Ent- 
scheidung: in  P  und  L  wird  von  dem  oder  den  (P:  vgl.  zu 
Str.  cxix  und  S.  IV,  Nr.  5)  zweifelhaft  gewordenen  Richter(n) 
(L  882)  die  Sache  vor  den  König  gebracht  (837). 

26.  In  EG  wird  jeder  von  den  drei,  die  sich  des  Mordes 
schuldig  bekennen,  vom  Richter  gefragt,  wie  er  dazu  kommt, 
worauf  er  in  längerer  Rede  antwortet.  In  P  und  L  (848 — 854) 
wird  das  ganz  kurz  abgemacht. 

27.  Mit  der  Entlassung  der  drei  ist  die  Erzählung  in 
EG  zu  Ende:  es  kommt  dann  nur  noch  die  Moralisation :  der 
Kaiser  (auch  in  Gü)  ist  Gott  Vater,  die  beiden  Freunde  Christus 
und  Adam,  das  Mädchen  Adams  Seele,  der  Tempel  der  Leib 
der  Jungfrau  Maria,  die  Streitenden  Fleisch  und  Geist  (Geist 
unterliegt)  u.  s.  w.  Dagegen  in  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  cxxv]  und 
L  wird  noch  berichtet,  wie  der  Kaufmann  von  Baldac  sein  halbes 
Vermögen  seinem  Freunde  gibt,  und  wie  dieser  in  seine  Hei- 
mat zurückkehrt.^  -* 


*  Am  Rande  seines  Manuskriptes  hat  Zupitza  noch  auf  folgende 
Punkte  hingewiesen : 

a.  106  Whan  that  he  was  arryvcd  vnto  lande  könnte  man  mit  G 
comluxit  navemj  venit  i?i  E(jiptum  vergleichen ;  er  hat  hinter  das  Citat 
ein  Fragezeichen  gemacht ,  wohl  um  anzudeuten ,  dass  die  Überein- 
stimmung zufällig  sein  kann. 

b.  Zu  Nr.  16  verweist  er  noch  auf  G  562,  22  verecundia  (hi^tub- 
tcrram  istam  intratH.  Pudor  P,  sJi(Ut\fastnei<se  L,  rcrecicndia  G  berühren 
sich  zwar;  doch  steht  in  G  verecundia  in  anderem  Zusammenhang; 
nämlich  erst  an  der  Stelle,  wo  das  Verhör  geschildert  wird.  —  L  552  f. 
That  tvhilotn  hadde  my  menee  me  aboute,  Now  deatitut  I  am  beshet  ivithoute 
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Nach  alledem  kann  nicht  zweifelhaft  sein,  dass  L  nicht 
auf  G  oder  E,  sondern  auf  P  zurückgeht.  Die  Bemerkung 
am  Schlüsse  d(»r  IIs.  II  ist  natürlich  von  Shirley  oder  einem 
Vorgänger  [vgl.  A],  der  mit  der  entsprechenden  Erzählung  in 
den  Gesta^  aber  nicht  mit  der  in  Petrus  Alfonsi  bekannt  war, 
bona  fide  gemacht  worden. 

Es  fragt  sich  aber  weiter,  ob  L  direkt  aus  dem  Latei- 
nischen des  Petrus  A.  geflossen  ist  oder  vielleicht  aus  einem 
Zwischengliede.  Ich  weiss  von  keinem,  das  möglit^h  wäre,  ab- 
gesehen von  den  drei  Übersetzungen,  welche  die  IJisciplina 
clericalis  ins  Französische  erfahren  hat.  Von  der  einen  poetischen 
steht  der  unsere  Erzählung  enthaltende  Teil  bei  Barbazan- 
Moon,  Fabliaux  et  contes  II  52  fF.  (Chi  =  Chastoiement),  von 

bezeichnet  er  als  zufällig  zusnmmen treffend  mit  G  561,  28  nulinm  mrcum 
In  theo  j  uhi  aohhafti  mitiphim  /<nni/iani  (hicere  ^  da  beide  Stellen  in  ver- 
schiedenem Zusammenhang  erscheinen,  erstere  in  dem  SelbatgcRprSeh 
des  Ägypters,  ehe  er  den  Entschluss  fasst  nach  Baldac  zu  gehen,  letztere 
als  er  nach  seiner  Ankunft  daselbst  Bedenken  tragt  sofort  in  seines 
Freundes  Hause  ein  Unterkommen  zu  suchen. 

c.  L  753.  776.  8H2  (vgl.  oben  Nr.  25)  ist  nur  von  einem  Richter 
die  Rode,  wUhrend  in  T*  {vgl.  zu  Str.  rvni  und  cxix)  von  jtifh'ces  ge- 
sj)rochen  wird.  Auch  0  und  E  (jK(/f  h,  (fomcs^ttuni  ac)  kennen  nur  einen 
Riclitor;  doch  sieht  Zupitza  auch  hierin  ein  rein  zufälliges  Zusnmmen- 
trcffon. 

d.  Zu  758  bemerkt  er:  'Bloss  ///V  ooUl  ftrcml  ähnlich  E  ihia  is 
nuj  fchnre  gegen  OP'.  Hat  er  damit  darauf  hinweisen  wollen,  doss  G 
zu  mihit  itoc'nis  chut  noch  den  Zusatz  hat  nd  (/uvm  rencrat  und  dass  P 
schreibt  (tmicKs  i^mat ,  ruitiif  ruiisa  ttdicnft  Baldach  (vgl.  zu  Str.  C1X)P 
Dann  ist  aber  zu  bedenken,  dass  doch  auch  E  einen  ähnlichen  Zasatz 
Imt,  nämlich  of  lialihik. 

e.  Zu  776  macht  Z.  darauf  aufmerksam ,  dass  L  den  Zug  zum 
liichter  zurückkehren  lässt,  als  sich  der  Bagdader  Freund  als  Mörder 
ausgegeben  hat,  während  in  den  anderen  Fassungen  das  nicht  geschieht: 
P  (vgl.  zu  Str.  f'Xi)  ad  cruccm  traxerunt:  über  GE  siehe  die  Belege 
zu  Nr.  22. 

f.  Zu  dem  Ausdruck  procn^isc  makv  L  837  verweist  Z.  auf  G 
562,  17  procciSifiim  a  jtrinripio  lOf-qm-  ad  Jinrm  rctulcrunt.  Die  Ähnlich- 
keit ist  wohl  ohne  Bedeutung.  Sonst  könnte  man  auch  auf  folgende 
Übereinstimmung  hindeuten:  L  356  Teile  nie  t/our  hevi/Hemte  und  Eh  Z^ 
lorde  of  the  honte  atfk'id  the  atinae  of  his  //rr//Jr^^^r. 

Endlich  will  ich  noch  bemerken,  dass  Z.  zu  Nr.  19.24  und  8.  LXXXIV 
zu  Nr.  19  ein  Fragezeichen  an  den  Rand  gesetzt  hat. 
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der  zweiten  ebenfalls  poetischen  bei  Labouderie  II  15  ff. 
(Ch2  =  Chastoiement) ,  von  der  dritten,  prosaischen,  ebenda 
I  17  ff.  (D  =  Discipline  de  Clergie).  Die  poetischen  setzt 
G.  Paris,  la  literature  frangaise  au  moyen  age  p.  112  ins  12. 
oder  13.  Jhd.,  die  prosaische  der  Herausgeber  ins  15.  (I,  p.  xi): 
Meon  hält  Jean  Miellot  für  den  Verfasser. 

1.  Sämtliche  3  Übersetzungen  schieben  am  Anfang  ein 
jcuiis  ein  {Jadis  furent  deux  marchiant  Chi  1,  Dui  marchiant 
jadis  esieient  Ch2  1,  Jadiz  tne  fust  dit  que  deux  marchcws 
estoient).  Nun  hat  auch  L  whüom^  aber,  dass  dies  eine  zu- 
fällige Übereinstimmung  sein  kann  und  nicht  gegen  die  direkte 
Herkunft  von  L  aus  P  spricht,  beweist  schon  das  Vorkommen 
von  jadis  in  allen  französischen  Versionen. 

2.  Keine  der  Übersetzungen  hat  solo  auditu  P  wörtlich 
wiedergegeben:  Onques  Vun  d'axVavtre  ne  vit  Chi;  Par  sol 
tds  s' entrequenoissient  Qui  aloent  et  qui  venSent  , . .  Ne  s*erent 
viuz  autrement  (also  nur  cognoverant  .  .  .  per  internuncios) 
Ch2;  si  n'avoit  Vun  oncques  vtt  Vautre.  L  setzt  aber  wohl 
auditu  voraus  (s.  oben  4), 

3.  P's  pro  sibi  necessariis  mittehant  entspricht  Quant 
li  uns  ä  Vautre  envoioit,  Par  son  mesaige  li  mandoit ;  et  li 
atitres  li  envoioit^  Quanque  ses  amis  desirroit  Chi ;  Et  mandnit 
chescun  son  talent  Ch2;  (/^ar  wessages  et  par  lettres)  que  Vim 
envoioit  ä   Vautre  pour  marchandise.     L  hat  aber  necessarye. 

4.  Die  Erwähnung,  dass  der  Kaufmann  aus  Baldac  in 
Geschäften  nach  Ag)^pteu  reist,  fehlt  in  Chi :  Talent  Ven  jjrist 
trestot  de  Ji  Qu'il  iroit  veoir  son  ami  (17  f.);-  steht  dagegen 
in  Ch2  Se  porpensa  que  il  ireit  En  marchandise  en  Egipte 
(10  f.)  und  in  D:  ala  en  Eyypfe  pour  aticunes  ses  besoingnes. 
L  99  ff.  hat  marchaundise  (s.  oben  6),  kann  also  nicht  wohl 
aus  Chi  stammen. 

5.  Wenn  der  Wirt  dem  Gaste  L  153  f.  zuruft  Wher- 
fore  wolcom^  also  god  me  save,  As  to  your  owne,  vnto  al^ 
that  1  have ,  so  könnte  dies  natürlicli  auf  Chi  30  Quan- 
quHl  a  li  met  a  bandon  oder  Ch2  11)  Li  mist  le  suen  tot  a 
bandon  beruhen;  aber  ein  solcher  (iedankc  lag  so  nahe,  wie 
allein  die  Übereinstimmung  von  Chi  und  Ch2  beweist,  dass 
daraus  ebenso  wenig  etwas  zu  folgern  ist,  wie  aus  dem  Um- 
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stand,  (lass  So  fayn  he  was  his  freend  to  queeme  avd  plese 
L  147  an  Ch2  \8  Et  ä  faire  tot  son  plaisir  erinnert,  oder, 
wenn  Cln  20  ähnlich,  wie  L  1G9  ff.,  ausführt  Puis  si  li  a  assez 
mostri  Or  et  arfjent  ä  grant  chevax,  Ses  franchises,  et  ses  oiseax, 
Mostre  li  sa  possession.  Vgl.  auch  D  et  lui  monstra  totites 
ses  choses, 

6.  Ausgeschlossen  erscheint  als  Quelle  Chi  und  D,  weil 
hier  der  cantus  mtdiertim  (s.  oben  9)  gar  nicht  wiedergegeben 
ist,  während  Ch2  20  hat  Farnes  aveit  e7h  sa  meson^  FiUes^  nieces 
et  chamberieres  Et  autres  que  il  teneit  chieres:  Devani  lui 
les  feseit  baier,  EJt  herpes  et  tabors  soner. 

7.  Nichts  zu  geben  ist  auf  die  Ähnlichkeit  zwischen 
L  197  This  blisful  ly ff  front  day  to  day  they  leede  und  Chi  38 
Deduistrent  soi  molt  liSement  Ensanble. 

8.  Vereinzelt  steht  Ch?  27  mit  der  Erzählung,  dass  der 
Gast  nach  8  Tagen  nach  Hause  wollte  Et  il  s'en  cuida  re- 
jyairier. 

9.  Die  Worte  des  Wirtes  an  seinen  Freund,  nachdem 
die  Ursache  der  Krankheit  ermittelt  ist,  sind  in  Ch2  und  I) 
die  ziemlich  getreue  Wiedergabe  von  P;  dagegen  Chi  ist 
nicht  so  geradezu  48  ff.  Ses  amis  Va  molt  conjurS  Qu'il  li 
die  la  reritS,  Dont  li  soit  venu  la  dolor:  Se  li  est  venu  par 
nrw/or,  Molt  Ven  quide  bien  ronsoler,  Parquoi  (pourvu  que  er- 
klärt;^ en  la  puisse  trover  En  nn  leu,  par  tot  enquis^  Par  qui 
est  si  d\imor  sorpris,  Chi  steht  also  L  am  nächsten,  aber 
das  kann  Zufall  sein  [s.  oben   13]. 

10.  Die  Antwort  des  Kranken,  die  in  L  wohl  nur  durch 
ein  Versehen  des  Schreibers  fehlt,  lautet  in  Ch2  und  D,  wie 
in  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  iv]:  in  Chi  dagegen  hält  er  lange  Reden 
über  seine  unglückliche  Liebe  und  w^ird  schliesslich  ohn- 
mächtig, was  auch  seinen  Freund  veranlasst  die  Besinnung 
zu  verlieren.  Allen  im  Hause  thut  das  leid  u.  s.  w.  Schwer- 
lich hat  für  L  etwas  ähnlit^hes  als  (iuelle  gedient:  das  hätte 
mehrere  Strophen  g('g(d)e!i,  und  diese  hätte  der  Schreiber 
gewiss  nicht  übersprungen;  es  fc^jilt  wohl  nur  eine. 

11.  Wie  L,  so  führt  auch  Ch2  des  Wirtes  Worte  an, 
mit  denen  er  dem  KrankcMi  das  Mädchen  überlässt.  Aber 
das    ist    zufällig;    denn    in  Ch2  ist    der  Wirt    so    wenig  zart- 
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fühlend,  wie  in  U :  73  S.  Au  mien  ois  la  voudreie  aveir^  Et 
saisiz  ere  de  Vaveir  Que  ses  amis  lors  me  donerent  Qant  la 
meschine  me  fermerent  u.  s.  w. 

12.  Wie  L,  so  berichtet  auch  Ch2  ausdrücklich,  dass 
der  Kranke  sofort  gesund  wird  und  dem  Freunde  dankt: 
81  fF.  ^Sire,  dist  eil,  *moutes  merciz  ^  S^eissi  est^  donc  sui-ge 
gariz\  'Eissi\  dist  li  prodom  ^  *sera.  Li  malades  s'aseura. 
Der  Gedanke  einer  Ausführung  lag  nahe :  dass  L  dazu  un- 
abhängig von  Ch2  gekommen  sein  kann,  beweist  der  Um- 
stand, dass  es  im  einzelnen  sich  mit  Ch2  nicht  berührt. 

13.  L  widmet  der  Hochzeit  eine  Strophe,  wenn  auch 
nur  in  der  Form  der  Präteritio  (435  ff.).  P  [vgl.  zu  Str.  lx] 
berichtet  nur  dedit  puellani  in  uxorem  aegro  =  D  Im  donna 
la  pucelle  ä  femme.  Wenig  ausführlicher  ist  Ch2  85 :  Len- 
demain  ala  au  mostier^  La  meschine  prist  ä  mollier.  Chi  gibt 
138  ff.  Firent  les  noces  ricliement^  Assez  i  firent  venir  gent, 
Assez  i  ot  chanti  de  geste;  Et  moult  i  firent  bele  feste. 
Chascim  s^efforce  ä  sa  maniere,  De  faire  ilueques  bele  chiere. 
Auch  hieran  erinnert  im  einzelnen  nichts  in  L. 

14.  Ahnlich  sprechen,  abweichend  von  PDCh2,  L  und  Chi 
ausdrücklich  vom  Abschied  der  beiden  Freunde:  auch  hier 
aber  klingt  L  463  ff.  nicht  an  Clii  an  (144)  Et  quant  trestot 
fu  acompli^  Li  prendom  vient  ä  son  ami,  Congie  prent y  si  s'en 
volt  aler^  Ne  voll  iluec  plus  demorer :  A  joie  et  ä  deduit  s^en 
va  A  sa  moillier  qii'il  tant  ama, 

15.  Ahnliches  gilt  von  der  Ankunft  des  Ehepaares  in 
Baldac:  Chi  150  Quant  est  venuz  en  son  pais,  Grant  joie  en 
firent  si  amis,  Et  les  noces  recommencerent ^  Tres  qu^ä  quin^ 
zaine  7ie  finerent.  En  joie  et  en  grant  druerie  (Cj.  st.  deverie) 
Vesquirent  trestote  lor  vie,  Et  moult  honement  s'entramerent^ 
Ainz  de  riens  ne  se  descorderent.  L  473  ff.  weiss  nichts  von 
einer  abermaligen  Ilochzeitsfeier :  was  L  und  Chi  gemein- 
schaftlich ist,  sind  naheliegende  Oodankeu. 

10.  L  5:55  ff.  Mar  vnkonfh  tvas  to  hym  aduersite^  That 
nerir  toforn  no  tronhle  did  hym  swerte;  For  mor  despeyred 
he  was  for  a  sterte,  That  he  ne  hadde  of  woo  noo7i  exrersise: 
II ym  thouhie^  ii  was  fo  hym  a  newe  emprise  erinnert  an  Ch2 
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98  Quer  ne  potit  grant  wesaise  traire  com  eil  qui  ne  Vaveit  ä 
us:  wird  Zufall  sein. 

17.  Dem  pudor  in  P  =  shamfastnesse  L  650  ent- 
spricht honte  in  D  und  Ch2  110;  Chi  hat  das  Wort  nicht: 
der  ägyptische  Kaufmann  hat  da  [181]  nur  Furcht  nicht  er- 
kannt zu  werden  [s.  S.  lxxix,  Anm.  b]. 

18.  Wenn  in  L  730  f.  die  Bürger  den  Fremden  im 
Tempel  fragen,  what  mystir  man  he  were^  Or  yif  that  he  the 
homycide  knetve,  so  erinnert  der  erste  Teil  an  Ch2  135  Qui 
il  ert  et  de  quel  pats,  aber  das  wird  zufällig  sein,  da  es  dann 
hier  weiter  heisst  Et  se  cel  home  aveit  ocis^  während  in  L 
die  Fortsetzung  der  Frage  stinmit  zu  P  quisnatn  homicidium 
perpefrasset  =  Chi  199  Oil  eil  est  qui  a  Vorne  ocis,  D  qui  cest 
homme  avoit  oeeiz, 

19.  Abweichend  von  PJ)  und  L  (s.  oben  19??)  fügen 
Chi  und  Ch2  hinzu:  Faites  de  moi  vostre  plaisir  [203]; 
Faites  de  mei  tot  vostre  avis  [140]. 

20.  Als  Orund,  warum  der  Fremde  den  Todschlag  auf 
sich  nimmt,  giebt  Ch2  [141J  an  Por  eel  dist  que  tnorir  voUii 
Por  la  honte  u.  s.  w.:  D  ear  par  aoenture  il  avoit  plus  chier  ä 
morir  que  de  viore  en  tele  povrete.  Nur  Chi  204  f.  Quar  par 
mort  euida  definer  Sa  povretfy  son  eneombrier  steht  P  näher; 
L  [vgl.  oben  Nr.  20]  stellt  aber  P  noch  näher,  als  Chi,  durch 
sein  eovetise, 

21.  In  Ch2  wird  nicht  erwähnt,  dass  der  Fremde  ein- 
gekerkert und  ihm  erst  am  nächsten  Morgen  der  Prozoss 
gemacht  wird.  Es  heisst  nur  [147] :  Cd  le  prenent^  si  Vont  lii, 
Puis  out  esgarde  et  juyi6  Que  pendu  sereit  meintenaut,  Quer 
7i' aveit  eure  de  garanl  Li  fust  l'Iglise  oü  il  esteit;  was  heisst 
das?  h'isst  sich  etwa  L  753  for  no  man  wold  hym  horice  ver- 
gleichen? 

22.  Statt  P  occurrerunt  haben  die  frz.  Ubersetzungen 
alle»  aeeourir;  Chi  212  Plusors  genz  t  sont  acorUj  0  Us 
untres  i  est  renn  Son  hon  aini;  V\vi  152  ff.  MerveiUos  pupU 
i  aroreit  Quant  Ven  a  pendre  le  menout.  Entre  les  autres 
gens  sestout  Sis  aniis;  1)  Monlt  de  gens  y  aecoururent  ... 
et  entre  les  autres  y  fut  Vami  de  VEgyptien,  P  erklärt  L 
am  ix'ston  [vgl.  S.  i.xxviii  21]. 
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23.  Zu  P  Reminiscens  itaque  bonorum ,  quae  s^ibi  in 
Aepijpto  fecerat,  cogitansque^  quod  post  mortem  ei  retribiiere 
non  poterat,  mortem  pro  illo  subire  decrevit  stimmt  genau 
Ch2  158  ff.  mit  Cil  d'Egipte  qui  li  aveit  Tel  henor  fet  et  tel 
servise  .  ...  'Et  puis  que  il  sera  penduz,  Ne  li  ert  guerredon 
renduz  De  Venor  ne  du  bei  servise  u.  s.  w.  Ebenso  D  et 
pensa  que  apres  sa  mort  il  ne  lui  pourroit  rendre  les  biens 
qu^il  lui  avoit  faiz,  si  voult  soiiffrir  la  mort  pour  lui  u.  s.  w. 
Chi  heisst  es  nur  218  ff.  ^a  pas  en  oubliance  mis  ce  qiCil 
li  fist  en  son  pais.  Quant  autrement  neV  puet  deffendre,  Por 
lui  se  voloit  faire  pendre.  L  [759  ff.]  hat  hier  weder  die  Ge- 
danken des  Freundes  zergliedert  noch  seinen  Entschluss  vor- 
her mitgeteilt,  ehe  es  ihn  zu  der  Menge  reden  lässt. 

24.  L  765  f.  This  man  is  dampned  so  ful  of  innocence 
And  gilteles  erinnert  an  P  quid  innocentem  condemnatis? 
Chi  [223  f.]  hat  neV  pendez  mie.  Ä  grant  tort  avez  celui  pris; 
Ch2  [176  f.]  graut  tort  avez;  Cel  home  laidissiez  ä  tort,  Un- 
ques  par  lui  ne  regut  mort  Hom  el  siede.  Selbst  D  mit 
Pourquoi  condempnez-vous  cest  komme?  II  n^a  cotdpes  en  ce 
fait  steht  ferner,  als  P. 

25.  Wir  haben  S.  Lxxix  23  P  in  agmine  =  h  In  the 
prees  gefunden.  Nicht  einmal  D  ist  genau:  Cestui  qui  Vomme 
avoit  tue,  estoit  entre  les  ge7is;  ähnlich  Ch2  [187]  Cil  qui 
Vomicide  fet  out,  Entre  les  autres  genz  alout;  Chi  [228]  Li 
omecide  iluec  estoit  Qui  la  folie  fait  avoit. 

26.  Die  Worte  in  P  Nescio,  nisi  sola  dei  patientia  sit, 
an  die,  wie  wir  oben  [S.  lxxix  24]  sahen,  L  erinnert,  sind  in 
D,  das  hier  sehr  kürzt,  nicht  ausgedrückt.  Chi  hat  dafür 
[236]  Et  Dame  Dieu  Va  bien  v6u,  ähnlich  Ch2  [204  f.]  Mds 
Dex  qui  ce  veit  et  consent,  Set  bien  comment  la  chose  vait. 
L  scheint  P  vorauszusetzen. 

27.  Die  Worte  in  P  quod  commisi,  luam  peccatum  sind 
nur  in  D  ausgedrückt  et  soufferray  la  paine  de  mon  mesmes 
meffait. 

28.  Bei  L  800  fürchtet  der  Mörder  Bestrafung  at  thy 
jugement,  d.  h.  aber  offenbar  am  jüngsten  (lericjht,  wie  auch 
Chi  237  f.  aillors  m^ert  rendu^  Oii  toz  biens  ert  guerredonez, 
Et  chascun  mal  ert  comparez ;  vgl.  245  ff.     Ch2  und  D  lassen 
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ihn   nur   von    einer   späteren   Sühne   überhaupt  reden.     Die 
Übereinstimmung  ist  zufällig. 

29.  Wie  P,  so  führen  Ch2  [220]  D  in  Übereinstimmung 
mit  L  [821]  den  Mörder  dann  laut  redend  ein:  Chi  erzählt 
nur  248  Sott  pechie  connust^  si  fu  pris. 

30.  Die  Richter  (s.  S.  lxxix  25)  erwähnen,  als  sich  der 
Dritte  schuldig  bekeuot,  wie  V  nur  DChi  [250]:  nicht  Che 
(229  ff.  Merveillent  sei  esirangenient  Et  dotant  vont  del  jnge- 
ment^  Qant  ne  se  puent  acorder,  Au  Rei  vont  la  chose  mostrer). 

31.  Ähnlich,  wie  GE,  rekapituliert  Ch2  241  ff.  Cü 
d^Egypte  li  a  conte  Que  por  finer  sa  povreti  Bist  que  cd 
home  aveit  ocis.  Apres  reconta  sis  amis  u.  s.  w.  Hätte  das 
Lydgate  vor  sich  gehabt,  hätte  er  es  gewiss  nachgemacht, 
da  er  Wiederholungen  sehr  oft  hat. 

32.  In  L  872  wird  der  Fremde  in  das  Haus  seines 
Freundes  geführt  witli  gret  processioun.  Ahnlich  Chi  270  f. 
A  joie  et  a  procession  Uen  a  nienS  en  sa  niaison :  das  kann 
natürlich  bei  der  Formelhaftigkeit  des  Ausdrucks  zufällig  sein. 

33.  In  D  kommt  das  Angebot  des  reichen  Freundes 
nicht  klar  heraus ;  es  lieisst  nur  Se  tu  fen  veulx  realer  en  ton 
pogs,  partons  mon  avoir  ä  moitie. 

34.  P  hat  den  Ausdruck  tpiae  mea  sunt^  aequa  lance 
partiamur.  Daran  erinnert  L  890  By  egal  tritt  (=  toipe) 
his  goodys  everyclion  Wer  tho  departyd,  Chi  hat  nur  282  f. 
De  trestoz  les  hiens  que  ge  ai,  La  moitie  ou  plus  te  donrai; 
Ch'2  204  San  chatel  li  mipartireit  *,  D  partons  mon  avoir  ä 
moitie, 

35.  Der  Ägypter  kehrt  nach  seiner  Heimat  zurück 
natalis  sali  dulcediyie  (dlectus ;  vgl.  L  893  Hom  to  Ins  contre^ 
that  he  lovyd  soo.  Ausserdem  hat  nur  Ch2  [267]  diesen  Zug  Cil 
fu  commvu::  et  espris  De  1a  douceur  de  son  päis,  D  Cellui 
d'Egypte  desiroit  r'aler  en  son  pays;  Chi  286  Talent  me 
prent  de  retorner,  En  mon  puls  m^cn  vueil  aler. 

Nach  aUedcm  müs^sen  wir  in  P  die  Quelle  sehen.  Es 
fragt  sich  nur,  wir  sich  L  zu  dieser  verhält.  Zunächst  macht 
(»s  schon  <l(»r  l'mfang  von  L  klar,  dass  der  englische  Dichter 
<len  8tort*,  den  ihm  V  bot,  sehr  erweitert  haben  niuss.  Zum 
Teil  hat  er  dies  unter  IJenutzuDg  von  Nebenquellen  gcthao. 
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Eiue  solche  nennt  er  selbst  603  flP.  und  611.  Über  die  zuerst 
angezogene  Stelle  vgl.  S.  xxix  6;  sie  lautet:  Inter  multa 
magnifica  Demetri  nostri  et  haec  uox  est.,  a  qua  recens  sum: 
sonat  adhuc  et  uibrat  in  auribus  meis.  'nihil\  inqnit^  *nuJii 
uUhtiir  infelicius  eo,  cid  nihil  umquam  euenit  aduersi\  non 
licuit  enim  Uli  se  experiri.  ut  ex  uoto  Uli  flxixerint  omniUy 
iU  ante  tiotum,  male  tarnen  de  illo  di  iudlcauerunt,  indigiim 
uisus  est,  a  quo  uinceretur  aliquando  fortuna^  quae  ignauissi- 
mum  quetnque  refiKjit.  Die  611  gemeinte  Stelle  der  Episteln 
ist  in  der  10.  des  4.  Buches  oder  in  der  89.  der  Gesamt- 
reihe: Magni  animi  est  magna  contemnere  ac  mediocria  malle, 
quam  nimia:  illa  enim  titilia  uitaliaque  sunt,  at  haec  eo^ 
qnod  superflutint,  nocent,  sie  segetem  nimia  sternit  ubertas, 
sie  rami  onere  franguntur  ^  sie  ad  maturitatem  non  peruenit 
nimia  fecnnditas.  idem  anhnis  quoque  euenit,  quos  inmoderata 
feücitas  rumpit,  qua  non  tantum  in  aliorum  iniuriam,  sed 
etiam  in  suam  utwitur. 

Eine  bestimmte  Quelle  ist  wohl  auch  für  15  ff.  zu  ver- 
muten, da  der  Dichter  14  ausdrücklich  sagt  As  myn  auctour 
seiUh  right  so  sey  I;  aber  welches  diese  war,  ist  mir  bisher 
ebenso  wenig  zu  ermitteln  gelungen,  als  auf  Grund  welcher 
Schrift  er  V.  285  ff.  die  Auseinandersetzung  über  die  ver- 
schiedenen Arten  des  Fiebers  gibt  K 


'  Erst  später  scheint  Zupitza  auf  folgendes  Buch  gestossen  zu 
sein,  aus  dorn  er  zwei  Stellen  ausgeschrieben  hat:  Ntdices  H  Ex/raitn 
lies  Manuscrits  Medicattx  yreca,  latins  et  fram^ais^  den  principufes 
hiblhlhhiues  de  VEurope,  par  le  Dr.  Ch.  Darenihery^  I*'^  Partie.  Manit- 
scritif  (jrecs  d* Angleterre  siiivis  d^utt  fragmeut  inSdit  de  Gilles  de  Corbeil 
et  de  scolies  inedites  sur  Hippocrate.     Paris  MDCCCLIII. 

p.   178  ff.    Signa  et  cause  fehrium  Egidii 

1.  [de  effimeru] 

Effimeram  generant  frigiis^  cnlor,  ira,  lantcraniy 
Cura^  timor^  Studium^  pofiis^  cibus^  ardor  ainoris^ 
Trist icie,  torpor,  insomtiin^  (so!)  tcmpora^  graudis 
Ärtubiis  inßssus*  dolor^  innnoderata  laboris 
5  Atqitc  rie  gravitas.   —   Si  causam  frigidus  aer 
Partnrit^  os  pallet^  urina  remittitur  u.  s.  w. 

*  Lis.  iifßxus  ou  in/Usus. 
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zur  Folge,  welche  sie  für  alle  Fälle  mitgebracht  haben 
(277  flP.),  und  die  sclioii  erwähnte  Auaeinandersetzung  über 
die  drei  Arten  Fieber  (285  flP.).  Die  Frage  des  Wirtes, 
nachdem  die  Arzte  Liebesfieber  erkannt  (850  fF.),  ist,  wie 
schon  oben  erwähnt,  zurückhaltender,  als  iu  der  Quelle: 
es  wird  besonders  Nachdruck  darauf  gelegt,  dass  der  Kranke 
vor  dem  Freunde  kein  Oeheimnis  haben  dürfte,  und  dass 
dieser  ihm  nach  Möglichkeit  behülflich  sein  wollte,  wieder 
gesund  zu  werden.  Das  Mädchen ,  das  an  dem  Leiden  des 
Freundes  schuld  ist,  wird  bei  Petrus  nur  als  nobilis  bezeichnet: 
der  Dichter  widmet  ihr  beinahe  8  Strophen  (374  flP.).  Natürlich 
begnügt  er  sich  auch  nicht  damit,  die  cjinzigen  Worte,  die  der 
Kranke  nach  der  Quelle  beim  Anblick  der  Geliebten  spricht  Ex 
h((c  est  mihi  wors  et  ex  hac  mea  vita  durch  V.  418  Ali/  liff^  my 
deeth  is  portrayed  in  hir  face  wiederzugeben ,  sondern  leitet 
zu  dieser  hin  in  beinahe  zwei  Strophen  (895  flP.).  Darauf  lässt 
der  Dichter  den  Wirt  das  Angebot  in  direkter  Rede  machen 
(416  ff.)  und  den  gesund  gewordenen  Kranken  ebenso  danken 
(428  ff.).  Die  llochzeitsfeierlichkeiteu  werden  dann  wenigstens 
in  der  Form  der  Präteritio  geschildert  (485  ff.)  und  daran  die 
Betrachtung  geknüpft,  wi(^  glücklich  der  Freund  ist  durch 
das  Opfer,  das  ihm  sein  Wirt  gebracht  (442  ff.).  Dem  in  der 
Quelle  gar  nicht  besonders  erwähnten  Abschied  ist  eine 
ganze  Strophe  (468  ff.)  eingeräumt,  mehr  als  zwei  der  An- 
kunft des  Ehepaares  in  Baldac  (470  ff.). 

Ehe  der  Dichter  sodann  den  Glückswechsel,  den  der  Ägypter 
erfährt,  schildert,  muss  abermals  (wie  198)  die  unzuverh'issige 
(iöttin  Fortuna  herhalten  (508.  519  flf'.):  Megära,  Tisiplione  und 
Myrrha  werden  um  Hilfe  angerufen  (505  ff.).  Das  Unglück 
selbst  wird  in  weit  mehr  Worten  behandelt,  ohne  dass  wir 
aber  bestinunteres  erfahren,  als  in  der  Quelle;  namentlich  ist 
ein  langes  Selbstg(»spräch  des  Verarmten  in  der  Wüste  her- 
vorzuheben (547  ff.)  und  diii  Betrachtungen,  die  der  Dichter 
anknüpft  (589  Ü*.).  Ohne»  Vorgang  der  (Juelle  lässt  er  den 
Verarmten  in  sein(Mn  rnglück  eine  Prüfung  Gottes  erkennen 
(624  fl'.).  Als  er  ihn  in  den  Tempel  in  Baldac  gebracht, 
kommt  Fortuna  und  die  Veränderlichkeit  und  der  Wechsel 
alles    Irdischen    abermals    zur  Sprache   (659  flf.)    unter    Ein- 
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hinzuweisen  (127  ff.).  Die  Worte  der  Quelle  suscepit  eum 
gaudens  in  domum  suam  et  in  oinnibiis  ei  servivit  werden 
V.  143  ff.  weitläufig  ausgeführt:  der  Wirt  weist  seine  Uiener- 
sehiift  an  (V.  145  f.),  führt  den  Freund  in  ein  prächtiges  hoch- 
gelegenes Zimmer  (V.  148  ff.),  sorgt  für  gutes  Essen  und 
Trinken  (V.  155  ff.)  und  ein  Lager,  mit  dem  auch  ein  König 
zufrieden  gewesen  wäre  (102  ff.).  Die  Unterhaltung,  die  er 
ihm  schafft,  wird  natürlich  ebenfalls  (165  ff.)  weitläufiger  ge- 
schildert, als  in  der  Quelle.  Wiederholt  lässt  der  Dichter 
den  Wirt  dem  Gast  gegenüber  aussprechen,  wie  er  sich  über 
seine  Ankunft  freue  (140  ff.,  150  ff.,  178  ff.).  Da  der  Dichter 
vom  Danke  des  Gastes  spricht  (183  ff.),  braucht  er  für  diesen 
den  Ausdruck  TIns  straunge  marchaunt,  und  das  ist  für  ihn 
(irund  genug,  sich  in  dem  übrigen  Teil  der  Strophe  deshalb 
zu  tadeln,  was  ihn  aber  nicht  abhält,  auch  201  denselben 
Ausdruck  anzuwenden.  Die  nächste  dient  zum  grössteu  Teil 
(UJ2  ff.)  dazu,  an  den  Gedanken  in  118  f.  und  120  ff.  an- 
knüpfend, auszuführen,  dass  bei  den  Freunden  nur  schönes 
Wetter  herrscht. 

Da  der  Gast  nun  krank  werden  soll,  muss  die  neidische 
Fortuna,  die  unversehens  Leid  bringt,  den  Übergang  bilden 
(108  ff.).  Die  einfache  Wiedergabe  des  infirmatus  est  der 
Quelle  durch  hath  caught  infirmi/te  (201)  genügt  natürlich 
nicht:  es  schüttelt  den  Kranken  ein  brennendes  Fieber 
so  heftig,  dass  er  glaubt  sterben  zu  müssen.  Es  wird 
ihm  in  Eile  ein  Bett  zurecht  gemacht,  auf  dem  er  stöhnt 
und  seufzt:  er  bittet,  dass  er  allein  bleiben  könne,  weil  er 
dann  seinen  Gefühlen  keinen  Zwang  anzuthun  brauche.  Die 
nach  der  Quelle  erzählte  Teilnahme  des  Wirtes  (209  f.)  gibt 
dem  Dichter  Gelegenheit  eine  Strophe  des  Inhaltes  einzu- 
schieben, dass  Freunde  nicht  bloss  Freude,  sondern  auch 
Leid  teilen  müssen  (211  ff.).  Den  Wunsch,  allein  gelassen 
zu  werden,  hat  der  Dichter  dem  Kranken  nur  in  den  Mund 
gelegt,  um  ihm  die  Möglichkeit  zu  dem  langen  Selbstgespräch 
220  ff.  zu  verschaffen ,  das  ohne  den  Vorgang  der  Quelle 
den  Leser  über  die  Ursache  der  Krankheit  aufklärt,  während 
sie  der  L^mgebung  des  Kranken  unbekannt  bleibt.  Die  Eiu- 
fülirung  dm'  Arzte  (267  ff.)  hat  eine  Aufzählung  von  Mitteln 
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mischuug  voü  astronomisch ühi  und  mythologischem  Wissen. 
Der  Wunsch  desselben  zu  sterben  findet  Ausdruck  in  einer 
iimerlichen  Anrede  an  den  Tod  743  ff.  Das  Selbstgespräch 
(l(\s  Mörders  785  ff.  ist  stark  erweitert:  namentlich  hebt  er 
die  Bereitwilligkeit  der  beiden  Unschuldigen  zu  sterben  her- 
vor gegenüber  seinem  Nichtbekennen.  Ohne  Vorgang  der 
Quelle  wünscht  der  König  (857  ff.) ,  dass  solche  Ehrlichkeit 
in  seinem  ganzen  Reiche  herrscht,  was  freilich  der  Dichter 
als  unmöglich  bezeichnet.  Auch  die  letzte  Rede  des  Syrers, 
da  er  seinem  Freund  das  Angebot  macht,  ist  weitläufiger, 
in  der  Quelle  wird  ihm  nur  die  Wahl  anheimgestellt:  in 
dem  Gedichte  wird  er  zunächst  beruhigt,  seine  Armut  werde 
aufhören,  und  zum  Schluss  kommt  die  Versicherung,  dass 
ihre  Herzen  eins  sein  werden,  möge  er  bleiben  oder  nach 
Hause  zurückkehren.  Freilich  der  erste  Teil  des  Angebots 
kommt  in  dem  Gedichte  nicht  ganz  reinlich  heraus.  Endlich 
entspricht  den  letzten    zwei  Strophen    nichts  in  der  Vorlage. 


I. 

IN  Egipt  whilom,  as  I  reede  and  fynde, 
Thor  dwellyd  a  niarchaunt  of  hi/zh  and  gret  estat^ 
Nat  üonly  riche,  but  bouwtevous  aud  kynde, 
As  of  nature  to  hym  it  was  in  nat 
5  (For  alle  vertues  in  hym  wem  aggregat); 
Of  viees  voyd,  pitous  and  mereiable 
And  of  his  woord,  as  any  centre,  stable. 

IL 

But,  as  me  thynkith,  it  were  convenient, 
Or  in  this  tale  I  any  ferther  passe, 
10  For  to  doscryve  to  you,  that  be  present, 

Whcr  that  this  contre  stant  and  in  what  place; 
And,  if  I  erre,  I  put  me  in  your  grace: 
Forbcrith  me  now  and  heerith  paciently ; 
For,  as  myn  auetour  seith,  ri^ht  so  sey  I. 

I.  2  cstate  dieselbe  Hand  über  (jetHgtem  Rcnounp  Ä.  —  3  riche  | 
wysc  C.  —  4  it  was  to  hym  AH.  —  5  verte  L  \\  in  hym  wern  (wore  L) 
hij]  to  hym  wern  (were  C)  CR,  were  to  hym  AH  |j  a^gregato  dieselbe 
Hd.  hinter  getilgtem  aggreable  J/,  agreate  A, 

IL  8  convenient  H\  inconvenient  ACIiLR.  —  9  On  (n  aus  f/wv/s 
anderem)  this  tale  or  //.  —  11  and]  or  C  —   13  heerith]  here  me  AH. 


l — 98.  Relatum  est  mihi  de  duobus  negotiatoribus',  qnorum  unus 
erat  in*  Aogypto,  alter  Baldach',  seque*  solo  auditu  oognouerant  et 
per  internuncios,  quos  pro  sibi  necessariis  mittebant. 

^  mercatoribus  m.  *  de  /.  *  uero  de  baldac  /.  *  seque  uero  /. 
*  quos  fehlt  pmi. 


I. 

IN  Egipt  whilom,  as  I  reedo  and  fynde, 
Ther  dwellyd  a  marchauwt  of  hi/zh  and  grot  ostat, 
Nat  oonly  riche,  but  bouwtcvous  and  kynde, 
As  of  nature  to  hym  it  was  in  nat 
5  (For  alle  vertues  in  hym  wern  aggregat); 
Of  vices  voyd,  pitous  and  nierciable 
And  of  Ins  woord,  as  any  centre,  stable. 

IL 

But,  as  me  thynkith,  it  were  convenient, 
Or  in  this  tale  I  any  ferther  passo, 
10  For  to  descryve  to  you,  that  be  prosent, 

VVhcr  that  this  contre  stant  and  in  what  place; 
And,  if  I  erre,  I  put  me  in  your  grace: 
Forbcrith  me  now  and  heerith  paciently ; 
For,  as  myn  auctour  seith,  ri^ht  so  sey  I. 

I.  2  estate  (dieselbe  Hand  über  getilgtem  Renounc  Ä.  —  3  riche 
wysc  C.  —  4  it  was  to  hym  AH.  —  b  verte  L  \\  in  hym  wern  (wore  L) 
IiL]  to  hym  wem  (were  C)  CR,  were  to  hym  AH  \\  ag^regate  dieselbe 
Hd.  hinter  getilgfetn  aggreable  J/,  agreate  A. 

II.  8  convenient  H\  inoonvenient  AChLR.  —  9  On  (n  aus  etwus 
anderem)  this  tale  or  //.  —  11  and]  or  C.  —    13  heeHtIt]  here  me  All. 

l — 98.  Relatum  est  mihi  de  duobus  negotiatoribiis*,  quorum  unus 
erat  in*  Aegypto,  alter  Baldach',  seque*  solo  auditu  cognouerant  et 
per  internuncios,  quos  pro  sibi  necessariis  mittebant. 

^  mercatoribus  m.  *  de  /.  *  uero  de  baldac  /.  *  sequo  uero  /. 
*  quos  fehlt  ptni. 
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in. 

15  Tliis  richo  loiul  moost  passaunt  of  plente 

With  Surry  niarchith  toward  thorioiit, 

On   whicli  syde  is  eck  the  Rede  Se; 

And  Libye  stant  ful  in  the  occident; 

Who  castith  tlie  coostys  of  the  firniament, 
20  Tlio  Grete  Se  northward  shal  he  fyude 

And  ferre  by  south  Ethiope  and  Ynde. 

IV. 

As  auctours  witnesse,  this  lond  is  desolat 
Of  cloude  and  reynes  aboute  in  eucry  yle, 
But  yeer  by  yeor  the  soil  is  irrigat 
2r»  And  ouyrflowyd  with  the  flood  of  Nylo, 
The  which  endurith  but  a  corteyn  whyle, 
As  for  a  norshyng,  her  frutys  to  fecunde, 
With  corn  and  greyn  to  niake  the  lond  liaboundc. 

V. 

Of  sondry  frutys  and  of  niarchaundise 
:«)  Thoruh  out  envyroun  it  is  so  plentevous: 

What  niercyinony  that  men  Hat  dovise, 

Is  tlior  ful  roedy  and  ful  eopious. 

I   hold  it  best  to  be  compendious: 

Of  jil  richesse  ther  is  such  habundaunee, 
:•..-)  That  eu(iry  wi^ht  hath  ther  suffisaunce. 

VI. 

This  wortliy  niarchaunt,  this  Egipcion, 

Which  ]  of  spak,  was  nanied  ferre  and  wyde; 

For  niany  oon,  that  hyni  hadde  seen, 

Spak  of  his  nanie,  which  gladly  wol  nat  hyde. 

III.  16  With)  Whichc  AH.    -   17  On]  0  auif  etwas  andcfeni?  C. 
18  lubye  //.         19   l.thc|  this  It. 

IV.  24  seile  auif  soolo  L.         26  wliirb]  wbilo  /M  but]  with  L, 

V.  :J0   plotouous   C.  :U    Whjitl  t  //.  (f.  X.  f/.s'.  Ild  Ji  II  liat  to 
dovi««»  AU.         lif)  i//ht  in  wi//ht  nuf  ffu.^ur  li. 

VI.  ;JH  haddo  /^|  had  CAIIliL.,  dafn/itir   iiouor   thujrschobeii  CL. 
—  :<9  wold  imt  ffladly  All. 
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40  Aud  in  a  contre  cald  Baldac  ther  besyde 
Anothir  marchaunt,  as  by  rclaciouw, 
Of  hym  hadde  herd  and  of  his  lii^^h  renouw. 

VII. 

This  latter  marchaunt  was  eek  a  worthy  man, 
Ful  weel  belovid  also  in  his  contre: 
45  In  trouthe  he  hadde  al,  that  euyr  he  wan, 
And  hym  govcrnyd  evirmorc  in  honeste. 
From  ech  to  othir  the  name  gan  fle, 
That  by  report  and  by  noon  othir  mene 
Of  her  too  lovys  was  maad  a  stable  chene. 

VIII. 

50  Revoluyth  ech  by  contemplaciouw 

AI  of  his  freend  the  lyknesse  and  ymage: 
Thynkyng  hath  grave  with  decp  improssiou« 
Ech  othris  fournie,  stature  and  visage; 
Her  hertys  eye  did  alwey  her  mossago, 

55  And  mynde  medleth  in  the  memorial 
And  fet  his  foode  in  the  fantastical. 

IX. 

Thorugh  out  her  erys  wellyd  of  memorye 
The  souw  of  fanie  of  hem  so  ferro  i-fet 
Hath  past  and  wonne  the  castel  of  victorye: 
00  Foryetilnesse  ne  may  it  nat  vnshet; 
Love  berith  the  keye  and  also  the  cliket, 
As  trewe  porteer,  that  they  mot  needys  dwolle 
(So  ar  they  loke)  withyne  myndys  seile. 


41  An 0 the  H.  —  42  hight  i?  ||  renouw]  2.  Strich    den  u  auf  Rasur  7?. 

VII.  44  also]  eke  AH.  —  45  whan  7?.  —  47  began  //,  gönne  A^ 
dahinter  to  hL.  —  48  2.  by  fehlt  H. 

VIII.  50  ech]  eche  other  //.  -  51  friendes  All.  —  52  grave] 
grate  .4,  grated  //.  -  53  other  C.  —  54  her]  ther  C  ||  maRsage  L.  - 
56  fet  his  foode]  sette  his  foote  AU \\  the)  her  li^  theyr  All. 

IX.  57  of|  a  AH.  —  58  so  fehlt  R  l|  fayre  A  \\  I  sette  AH.  - 
59  of]  and  AH.  —  CO  Foryetefulnesse  AH.  -  63  So  as  ar  //  ||  lokod 
C'llMydos  .47/11  seile  //L]  feile  7^  feil  C,  welle  AH. 
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X. 


Vertu  goth  ferro,  he  inay  uat  hyde  his  Yight: 
05  Withoute  feet  a  gret  paas  doth  he  renne, 

And,  wher  he  shyneth,  no  dirknesse  of  the  nyr/ht 
Jlis  beemys  dywmen  nc  no  cloude  of  syunc. 
AVithoute  snioke  fire  ne  inay  nat  brenne, 
And  gladly  vertu  wil  in  to  vertu  trace 
70  To  seeke  his  feer  in  euery  coost  or  phice. 

XL 

For,  rif/ht  as  falsnesse  anoon  fyndith  out  his  feoro, 
So  trouthe  and  troutlie  as  faste  boon  at  aecorde; 
Twoyne  of  o  kynde  togidre  drawe  neore: 
So  streng  of  nature  is  the  inyhty  corde. 
75  Kynde  is  in  werkyng  a  ful  my^rhty  lorde: 
In  h)ve  ho  Ivnketh  honi,  that  bovertuous, 
Iliht  as  dissohion  thyngos,  that  be  oontrarious. 

XII. 

For  Hell  of  lieh  is  serchyd  and  enquerid : 
To  inortlie  longith  to  fyndon  out  ghulnc^so, 
Ro  And  wo  can  woopo,  thoujrh  ho  bo  nat  kM'yd, 
And  dool  eok  drawitli  vnto  drerynesso; 
Ilonour  is  wcddyd  vnto  wortliynesso. 
Vnto  his  soniblabh>  thus  euery  thyng  can  drawo. 
And  nothyng  bynde  honi,  but  natur  by  hir  lawe. 


X.  04  hede  f/ctihjt  cor  li^'ht  If.  --  65  fcct]  swto  II\\hefrhit 
All.  —  66  flliyneth]  shewyth  C  i|  dirkneasc)  derknoa  is  A^  dorknesso  is 
II W  the  fehlt  AUL.  —  67  noj  nor  hL.  68  fire|  a  gret  fire  C  |l  no 
fchU  All.    -  69  to  felfit  IL   —  70  i  in  //. 

XI.  72  0  in  dem  1.  trowth  (tuif  etiratf  awlerem  // 1|  be  as  fast  li, 
—  75  in  werkyng  is  AU.  7r.  lynkcth]  thynkkyth  .1// ||  yertous  L.  — 
77  as|  has  //// jj  dissoluenj  he  dissolucth  C. 

XII.  79  longen  li.  -  HO  wo]  who  (\  -  s:j  thyng /rA//  A  \\  gan 
L,  fihlt  C.  -  84  byndyth  CII  ||  zwcijelhaff,  oh  hcni  otfer  him  A, 
fehlt  II. 
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XIII. 

85  Repoort  of  vertu  oonly  by  audience 

From  ech  to  othir  hath  brouht  the  blisful  sou»/ 
Of  thes  too  inarchauntis  disseueryd  by  abscnco, 
That  they  been  oon,  as  by  affecciouw. 
Thcr  may  be  maad  no  divisioun: 

90  Withofute  sijrht  ech  is  to  othir  deere; 
Love  hath  her  hertys  so  soore  set  afFyre. 

XIV. 

By  lond  or  se  the  good,  her  chapmen  caryo, 
Was  entircomownyd  by  her  bothys  assent: 
Yiff  oon  hadde  ouht  plesaunt  or  necessarye, 
or>  Vnto  the  tothir  anoon  he  hath  it  sent. 
So  ful  they  were  of  oon  aecordement, 
As  oon  in  too  and  too  in  oon  for  euere, 
That  nougrht,  but  deth,  her  love  may  disseuere. 

XV. 

Ferthere  to  teile,  how  it  fei  of  thes  too, 

100  As  fortune  wolde  and  eek  neeessite, 
That  he  of  Baldac  to  Egipt  nivst  goo 
For  marchaundise,  that  was  in  that  contre, 
Ful  glad  he  was,  that  he  his  freend  shal  see: 
A  blisful  wynd  in  to  his  seyl  hath  blowe 

105  His  ship  to  dryve,  ther  as  he  may  hym  knowe. 

XIII.  85  hy  fehlt  AH.  —  86  hinter  87  H  \\  blyful  C.  —  88  as 
by]  of  //. 

XIV.  92  or]  and  AH\\  the  ds.  TId.  auf  Rasur  B,  her  C,  theyr  AU 
II  her  auf  Ramr  li,  fehlt  AH.  —  95  Oon  to  /?,  One  to  yl;   On  io  H\\ 

the  thothir  //,  that  other  AH\\\\q  h^ih  fehlt  AH.  —  98  may  her<'  loue 
dissevir  {(tun  dissevis)  /v||y  in  may  <tui$  ctuyaf  anderem?  C  \\  y  ///  dys- 
senere  aus  cfu-(ts  anderem  H. 

XV.  99  it  ds.  Hd.  auf  Rasur  R  \\  feld  7?,  be  fil  //,  be  feile  A  \\  of] 
by  R.  —  100  fehlt  AH.  —  103  shuld  AH.  —  104  blythfuU  6' 11  to  fehlt 
A.  —  105  where  as  L. 


99 — 103.    Contigit  autem,  ut,  qui  erat  Baldach*,  in  nepjotiationem'^ 
iret  in  Aegyptum. 

*  Baldac  mi.  --  ^  negotiatione  s. 
QF.  LXXXIII.  7 
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XVI. 

Whan  that  he  was  arryved  vnto  londe, 
For  ioye  hym  thouhte,  he  was  in  paradys ; 
For  euery  lovere  may  weel  vndirstonde, 
That  of  frenship  tlie  moost  sovereyn  blys 
110  Is  for  to  bc  withouten  any  mys 

lu  thilke  place,  wher  rootid  is  his  herte, 
For  to  relese  of  love  his  peynes  smerte. 

XVII. 

For,  ri^rht  as  afftir  the  blake  nyyht  of  sorwo 
Gladnesse  folwith  thorur/h  suyng  of  the  day 
115  And  frossh  flourys  displayen  by  the  morwe, 
That  wem  toforn  in  dirknesse  and  affray, 
And  afftir  wyntir  sweth  greene  may : 
]vi//ht  so  of  freendys  her  tristesse  for  to  fyne 
is  li^ht  of  prosence,  whan  it  to  thera  may  shyne. 

XVIII. 

120  0  out  on  absence  of  hem,  that  loven  trewe! 

O  out  on  partyng  by  disseueraunce ! 

0  ground  of  woo,  of  her  feuere  newe 

(l  nieene,  of  freendys,  that  langour  in  distaunce), 

0  bittir  bale  hangyng  in  ballaunee, 
125  On  the  a  clainour  now  I   wil  begynne, 

That  eausirtt  lov(»rs  assondir  for  to  twynne. 


XVI.  10()  Whan  any  Wliat  /.,  And  whan  ( li  an/  Hasnr)  // ü  thnt 
fehlt  /ni  vnto]  vnto  tlic  A,  to  tlir  //.  107  »lyni  ///.)  lie  ACIIB.  —  110 
any  /(hlt  II.         111   wIhtJ  there  J//||bis)  lior  L. 

XYH.    Str.   17    vor   Str.   i:i  .1//.  U:J  afftir]    a  sterre  ÄH.  — 

114  suyngi  H^ivnenjf  AU.  II.')  (iispljivon|  spryng^en  All.  —  llBdirk- 
nessoj  (Iristresso  //.  117  swetli]  showitli  .l//l|r  ///  grene  nicht  deuU 
lieh  ('.  US  tritease   All.         110  may  to  hem   AU. 

XVIir.  120  o/r////  AU^  on|  of  hL\\o\']  to  (\  -  122  her|  the 
.1.  -  Vl\\  of|  on  (\  12.")  i\  fehlt  AU.  V2{\  twynne]  t  ü.  li,  Z.  nach- 
(jetrmien  (r.  <l.^.  lUl.'O  h. 
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XIX. 

But,  as  to  them,  that  haii  i-tastyd  gallo, 
Mor  aggreable  is  the  hoony  soote, 
Riz/ht  so  to  them,  that  wern  in  myscheef  fiille, 
130  Is,  whan  they  heryn  kalendys  of  her  boote. 
Of  loveres  art  füll  bittir  is  the  rooto, 
But  well  is  hyni,  that  raay  the  frute  atteyne, 
As  whilom  diden  thes  Doble  marchauntis  tweyne. 

XX. 

Por,  whan  that  he  of  Egipt  herde  seye, 
135  How  that  his  freend  was  entryd  in  to  the  Ion  de, 
For  verray  ioye  he  feite  his  herte  pleye, 
And  hym  tencontre,  he  seyde,  he  wolde  fondo, 
And,  whan  they  mette,  he  took  hym  by  the  hondo 
And  kist  hym  aftir,  and  witli  vnfeyned  cheere 
HO  He  seide:  *Wolcom,  my  feithful  freend  so  deere. 

XXI. 

Now  haue  I  found,  that  1  so  longe  haue  soug'ht*. 
*Wolcom',  he  seide  by  rovve  an  hundryd  sithe, 
And  to  his  place  anoon  he  liath  hym  broujrht 
And  hym  receyved  with  lierto  glad  and  blithe. 
145  JTe  maad  his  meneo  her  deveer  doou  as  switlio, 
That  al  wer  reedy,  that  my^ht  be  to  hym  eso : 
8o  fayn  he  was  his  freend   to  qneeme  and  plose. 

\IX.  127  that]  than  .1.  --    129  that  wem >//// ^// Ü  myscheflfes  ^1//. 

XX.  134  ihsit  fehlt  All.  —  135  in  to  feh/f  C.  -  137  hym  fehlt 
CEj  hinter  to  encountrc  .1// ||  fonde|  sond  ('.  —  138  he]  the  //.  -  139 
and  fehlt  ACH.  -~    140  Ho]  And  ACH. 

XXI.  142   by    rowe]    be   30W    <>.     -     143   ein    2.    his    (/etilr/t   vor 
anoon  L.  —  145  do  ü.  (LZ.  nachf/etruf/en  L.         146  al  wer]  was  AH\\ 
be-  to]  done  C,  do  //. 

134 — 175.  Aegyptiacus  audito*  eius  aduentu  occiirrit  ei  et  suscepit 
eum  gaudens  in  domuin  suam  et*  in  oinnibus  ei  seruiuit,  sicut  mos  est 
amicoruni,  per  octo^  dies  et  oatondit  ei  omnes  manerias  cantus  mulieruni*, 
quas  habehat  in  domo  aua. 

'  uero  audito  yn.  -  -  *  et  fehlt  y>,  etiam  /.  —  '  8ept(»m  eine  Ilaml- 
schrift  hei  Schmidt  p.  97.    —  *  mulierum  fehlt  pnii. 

7* 
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XXII. 

Vnto  a  chaumbre  ful  riche  and  weel  arrayed 
Aiiooii  ho  lad  hym,  which  stood  somwhat  on  heif/lito, 
ir)0  And  seide:  'Freend,  I  am  ful  woel  appayed, 
Tliat  I  1)0  grace  of  you  haue  eaugrht  a  sichte; 
For  nothyng  mooro  niyn  horte  niy^ht  ligrhto; 
Whorforo  wolconi,  also  god  mc  savo, 
As  to  your  owno,  vnto  al,  that  I  have'. 

XXIII. 

15-»  Of  meto  and  drynk,  deyntees  and  vitaillc, 
Of  divers  wynos  thor  was  no  skarsete, 
Of  straungo  viaundys  in  sondry  apparaille, 
That  nevir  aforn  was  soon  such  roialte: 
To  mooro  and  lasse  it  snowyd  doun  plcntc. 

nio  To  rekkon  the  fare  and  cours  in  thrifty  wyse 
A  somerys  day  no  myht  nat  suffise. 

XXIV. 

The  riche  beddyng  of  swte  so  weel  beseyno, 
l*assaunt  and  plesyug  eek,  the  roial  paramentis, 
That  for  his  freend  this  marchaunt  did  ordoyne, 
165  With  al  the  soun  of  dyuers  instrumentys, 
llevol  disguysed  with  chaung  of  garnementis, 
Of  song  and  musyk  the  merthe  and  melodyo  — 
AI  to  roherse  my  witt  I  can  nat  plye. 


XXII.  148  chumbre  //.  —  149  1  in  ladde  ans  e,  a,  Ä,  ladde 
7H  haddc  //  I  suindel  -1//||  in  hw/hte  /^  Inntvr  (jetUijtem  aloft  nurnoch 
(in  Stih'k'  rafi  o  crJiaJtrn  (<hii>  übn'f/c  W( </i/rrittit( h)  IL  —  151  have  (hath 
//)  cnught  of  yow  AU.  \h'l  mvf/ht  bo  li//ht  R.  —  154  As  to  ...  vnto 
r;j  Vnto  ...  and  to  AII/iLh*. 

XXIII.  lof)  skaste  (\  -  157  appaill  C.  -  158  toforne  Ä.  — 
159  it  sowncd  J,  ther  sneyd  (•'.  —  lül  myght  it  nat  A, 

XXIV.  162  80 /<//// //.  -  icaplesant  ( - 7f  1 1  paramentis J  paiemeni 
All.  164  friendis  All.  —  165  e  soun  o  auf  JRasur  A||  instrameiit 
AU.  166  disguysynj^  .1 1|  fjnmement  AU.  —  167  1.  and]  Co  AH.  — 
168  jipplyc  Ch\ 
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XXV. 

Tliey  ryde  aboute  with  haukis  and  eek  vvith  houndys, 
170  And  shewith  hym  maneeres,  castellis  and  toures; 
Thoruif/h  al  his  lordship  he  lad  hym  in  the  boundys 
ßy  park,  by  forest,  by  meedwys  fressh  of  flowre?s; 
And,  list  he  were  pryked  with  parainoures, 
Ful  many  a  lady  and  maiden  by  his  side 
175  On  white  palfreys  he  made  for  to  ryde. 

XXVI. 

Of  al  his  tresour  withyne  and  withoute 
Nothyng  he  hidith:  of  al  he  hadde  a  si^rht. 
He  Saide:  Treend,  withouten  any  doute, 
What  so  I  haue,  is  platly  in  your  my^/ht. 
ISO  I  feffe  you  fully  in  al  my  good  v^nd  riht. 

Beth  glad  and  wolcom:  I  can  sey  you  no  more. 
Haue  her  myn  band  for  now  and  euirmore'. 

XXVII. 

This  straunge  marchaunt  thankyth  hym  with  hertc: 
Nay  Waunge*  nat;  alias,  why  seid  I  soo? 
185  I  spak  amys  (this  woord  now  me  astcrte), 
Sith  in  accord  confederat  beeu  they  too. 
The  boond  is  maad  bothe  for  wele  and  woo. 
I  erryd  foule  to  speke  of  straungenesse 
Of  tweyne  allyed,  so  kneet  in  stabilnesse, 

XXVIII. 

190  But,  as  I  seyde,  with  al  herte  entieer 

His  freend  he  thankith  of  entent  ful  cleene; 
For  now  presence  hath  maad  the  wedir  cleer, 
Of  absence  chacyd  the  mystis  ful  of  teene. 
Her  ioiful  somer  is  tapited  al  in  greene, 


XXV.  169  hauk  h,  Hauke  L  \\  eek  fehlt  R.  —  no  And]  he  hL  \\  and 
ck  hLIt  —  171  fcltlt  //lllordshippys  (J\\\at  h.  —  172  fresah]  ful  Jt. 
-  175  made  hem  for  All. 

XXVI.  176  and  eke  All.     -  181  wolcom]  blyth  C. 

XXVII.  183  thankid  //Hwithl  of  L.  -  180  confederat]  feith 
dith  /^lltheyl  their?  B. 

XXVIII.  191    thaunkid    with    B.  —  194   tapitedj  trappyd  C'liin] 
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i'j;»  Of  «tablo  blow  la  her  botlien  he  wo 

Tu  showe,  that  too  in  love  wer  nevir  so  trewe. 

XXIX. 

This  blisful  lyif  froni  day  to  day  they  locde, 
Tyl  that  fortuue  to  theni  had  eumyte. 
Alhis,  for  dool  niyn  herte  I  feele  bleede; 
•j»K>  Vor  euir  vnwarly  conieth  aduersite. 

This  straunge  marchaunt  hath  cau^ht  intirniyte: 

A  brennyug  feuere  so  soore  did  hym  shake,  ' 

That  fro  the  deth  ho  trowith  nat  tescape. 

XXX. 

A  bed  in  haste  was  maad  ful  softely, 
LH):>  In  wliioh  ho  cowcf\yd  and  gan  to  sike  and  groone. 
Ilis  prayeer  was  to  alle  pitously, 
That  by  hym  silf  he  niyhte  been  alloone: 
So  kowde  he  best  yeuen  issu  to  his  inoone. 
lUit  than  his  freend  for  woo  began  to  nielte, 
•jio  That  al  his  peynes,  he  seemyd,  that  he  feite. 

XXXI. 

Thus  longith  it  for  freendys  to  entirpartc  -> 

Nat  oonly  nierthe,  but  wo  and  hevynesse: 
Yif  oon  haue  peyne,  bothe  hertis  it  doth  thorur/h-darte, 
Yif  that  her  love  bo  set  in  sikirnesse, 

witli  //.    -    195  her  botlien]  both  ther  C.     -  196  that)  in  H \\  vrere  nevyr 
in  love  L  \\  neuer  noii  so  //. 

XXIX.  197  blisful  ^u   blistful  L,   blythfull  C'ildede  ledo   H.  - 
198  onmyto]  oiivie  All.      -    201    nn  infirmyte  (*.     -  202  g  //*  brcnnyng 
ä.  (f.  Z.  /t(i('h(/i'trai/rn  A  p  did  hym]  that  hy//j  doth  L.  -     203  to  skapo  hL. 

XXX.  204  was  nuide  in  hast  AU.  205  In]  IL.  —  206  alle 
ful  .1//.         209  ffan  AU. 

XXXI.  211  This  ir\  for]  to  ///.  II  to  /vhlt  hL.  —  212  merthol 
uuirht    All.    -    218  hath  ACll/f.     -     2\i  frh/t  J//||her  (tuü  ther  h.  — 

197  2(><).  Fifiitis  octo  *  diebus  infirniatu«  est';  quod  ualdo  gra- 
uitiM*  dtiHiinus  d(>  aniico  >uo  forons '  asciuit^  omnes  niedicos  aegyptiacos, 
ut  uniicum  hospitoni ''  uiderrnt. 

'  »<jn)  «K'to  m.  '  ost  qui  de  baldac  uenerat  /.  '  forens  hinter 
^rauitur  /.      :  *  acciuit  jhh.     -  ^  hospitom  frhif  y>,  ^uu^l  hospitem  m. 
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215  And,  yif  oon  drye,  bothe  they  haue  distresso. 
This  is  thc  ballaunce  oonly  of  freendys  ri^ht 
Euenly  to  doele,  wher  they  bc  glad  or  li^ht. 

XXXII. 

And  for  tassayc,  yif  it  myht  hyni  eso, 
The  chaunbre  is  voyded,  and  he  is  left  al  sool. 
220  Than  to  hyni  seinen  he  spak  in  his  disese 
And  seid:  'AUas,  niy  langour  and  my  dool. 
Now  hoot,  now  eoold  I  erre,  as  doth  a  fool. 
Alias,  and  yit  the  chefFest  of  my  peyne 
Is,  that  I  dar  to  no  wi^ht  weel  corapleyne. 

XXXIII. 

225  I  am  i-hurt,  but  elosyd  is  my  wounde: 
My  dethis  spere  stykkyth  in  my  brest; 
My  boUyng  festrith,  that  it  may  nat  sounde, 
And  yit  no  cicatrice  shevvith  at  the  lest. 
Cupidis  darte  on  nie  hath  maad  arrest: 

230  The  cleer  streemys  of  castyug  of  an  ye  — 
This  is  tharwe,  me  causith  for  to  dye. 

XXXIV. 

And  at  myn  herte  is  hoolly,  that  I  feele, 
But  aftir  eure,  got  wot,  I  dar  nat  seche. 
My  sweete  fo  is  hard,  as  any  steele. 
2^5  Alias!  vnmorcy  doth  to  cruel  wreche  ; 

For  thilke  floure,  thnt  my^hte  be  my  leche, 
She  wot  vigbt  uou//ht,  what  wo  that  I  endure, 
And  to  be  ded  I  dar  me  nat  discure. 


215  if  tliat  oon   C\\  drye]  dey  C\  dye  It  —  216  o  U7uJ  Tciletne^-  f  f/etih/t 
i'or  oonly  L.    —  217  wlier]  whedyr  6',  whether  AHW  they)  it  AH. 

XXXir.  218  for  assay  .lllyif]  where  R\\hym  fehlt  h,  don  hyni 
C.  —  219  void  67/ il  lie  fehlt  All.  -  220  Than]  That  AH\\  2.  »  in  diseso 
aus  e.  a.  h.  —  223  and  yit  fehlt  AIf\\ei)t  a/if/efinf/ener  Buchstabe  (je- 
tihjt  vor  cheffest  Lllchevcst  part  .17/ ||  my /r////  //.      -  224  wcü\  fehlt  C. 

XXXIII.  225  hurt  Ifhit  -  226  spere  |  speke  7^1  stykkyth  C] 
strykith  AIIhLJ^Wn]  at  /t*.  -     227  bolnyng  ^7/||itJI  .1//||founde  All. 

—  229  a  rest  LR.     -  230   l.of|  and   /..     -  231   that  oausyth  mo  C. 

XXXIV.  232  hole  /^  only  AH.     -   235  to  fehlt  .4/.  ||  cruelly  C- 

—  237  that  fehlt  R.    -  238   nat  me  LR. 
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XXXV. 

And  oek  niy  f'reend,  whom  I  love  moost  of  al, 
L>4ü  Yif  tliat  ho  kDcwh  iny  secro  maladye, 
Ful  cruel  vongaunce  shuld  vpon  ine  fal 
For  inyn  outra<i^o,  despi(/ht  and  vclanye, 
That  I  durst  evir  clymbyn  vp  so  hu/ho 
1\)  lüve  that  maiden  kept  for  his  owne  stoor: 
24;)  Tims  must  I  deyen;  what  shuld  I  pleynen  moor? 

XXXVI. 

1  sau(/h  ful  many  ladycs  in  the  rowte 
8o  fayr,  so  fressh  i-brou^yht  for  my  plesaunce, 
But  now  for  oon  my  lifF  lith  al  in  dowte, 
That  of  niy  deth  ther  is  noou  avoidaunce; 
2äo  And  yit  tho  thyng,  that  doth  me  moost  grevaunce, 
Is,  that  I  shnlde  to  hym,  I  am  so  bounde, 
Disnatural  or  traitour  been  i-founde. 

XXXVII. 

For  thilkc  goodly,  that  he  lovyd  moost, 
f  am  abowte  falsly  hym  to  revo. 
255  Lovo  can  no  frenship,  I  se  weol,  in  no  coost. 
Alias,  (^upide  disseyvable  for  to  Icve. 
Love  rochchith  nat  his  freend  to  wrath  and  greve. 
Alias,  of  lovo  such  is  the  fcrvent  heete, 
That  litil  chargith  his  freend  for  to  leete*. 

XXXVIII. 

,  2(50  And,  whil  he  lay  in  langour  thus  musyng, 
Ilis  fr(.»end  wol  besy  was  with  al  his  myht 


XXXV.  241  Ful]  Kor  A.  242  dispito  auif  dispit  mit  vinvm 
fliikr/fcii  (im  t  A.         24:i  1  j'ch't  //.         245  compleyno  AU, 

XXXVI.  24(>  hidyosj  maydens  All.  -  247  for]  to  L.  -4  248  liht 
l/rfi/;/f  ror  litho  A  ,'!  in  n  doute  /..  2')1  hymj  him  tliut  i^,  whom  C\\ 
so|  most  //.     -  252  foiw^do  Ij. 

XXXVir.  25:nie /r///M',  I  //lllovith  .1.  -  255  l.no  ff htt  A,  - 
257  to  /•/////  ItL.    -  259  ho  Ins  A. 

XXXVIII.    2150    in    lan^-ouro  lay  .1//.  2«!    wolj  ful  AHB.  — 
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To  serche  aboute  the  loud  envirouwnyng: 
His  raenee  riden  bothe  day  and  niht 
To  fynde  soni  man,  tliat  wer  expert  arri</ht 
2«5  Or  phisicien;  for  no  cost  wold  he  spare 
To  haue  restoored  the  sike  to  weelfare. 

XXXIX. 

Assemblyd  been  of  leechis  many  oon, 
The  beste  and  wisest,  that  he  coude  fynde. 
Vnto  the  sike  they  been  i-comen  echoon 
270  To  taste  his  pulse  and  for  to  deenie  his  kynde. 
Thei  were  ful  besy  to  fynd  out  roote  and  rynde, 
Of  what  huniour  was  causyd  his  disese, 
And  theron  werke  his  acoesse  to  appese. 

XL. 

With  hem  they  brouhte,  yif  they  sey  neede, 
275  Ful  goode  siropys  to  raake  dygestyues 

And  therwithal  the  sonnere  for  to  speede 

Pelotes  expert  for  evacuatyues, 

Ful  precious  for  confortatives, 

That,  whan  they  knew  of  maladyes  the  robte, 
280  Nouht  were  behynden  to  werken  for  his  boote. 


262  seohe  .17/Ä  ||  the  lande  aboute  All.  —  264  founden  hR  \\  men  AU 
—  265  wol  L,  will  C. 

XXXIX.  267  ther  ben  R.  —  269  i  fehlt  ACH.  —  270  pulse  C, 
pouuee  Ay  pouuse  II\  poorys  //,  pooris  />,  poris  R\\  for  fehlt  C.  —  271 
The  Ä  II  fynd]  serche  H.  —  272  dissese  //.  —  273  thervpon  J/,  theron 
to  ACR. 

XL.  274  if  that  AH  ||  had  sei  R.  —  275  Ful  many  goode  //-  |i 
digestiues  aus  digestions  C.  —  277  euacuatiues  aus  euactiac/uns  C.  — 
278  precious]  dahinter  poudrys  hL ,  thyng/V  C  \\  for]  and  h.  —  279  hys 
maladies  C,  malice  ATI.  —  280  behynden  were  but  to  7?. 


267 — 350.  Medici  uero  palpato  pulsu^  iterum  et  iterum  urina 
respijcta*  nullam'  in  eo  cognouerunt*  infirmitatcm  et,  quia  per  hanc 
corporaleni  cognoucrunt  infirmitatcm*,  amoris  dixerunt*  esse'  p'assionem. 

*  eius  pulsu  7U.  -  -  respecta  urina  p,  urina  inspeeta  /.  -  -  '  quia 
per  hec  nullam  m.  -  *  agnouerunt  (ror  infirmitatem  /)  mi.  -  *  et  — 
infirmitatcm  fehlt  i>m,  Postremo  /.  -  •  sciunt  ymi,  intelligunt  /.  —  "^  esse 
eius  m. 
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XLl. 

Whaii  tliey  haue  scrchid  by  si^rues  his  estat, 
Tliey  morvoylc  gretly,  what  it  inyht  be, 
Tliat  hiö  fcvcre  was  uat  interpollat, 
Bat  ay  contynueth  hoot  and  in  oo  degrc. 
•j.sj    riiey  soido,  certcyn,  it  was  noon  of  the  thre, 
J^ut  yif  it  werc  oonly  eifymora; 
For  neithir  etyk  it  was  ue  putrida. 

XLIL 

EfFyniora  liath  his  original, 
Whan  manuys  spiritys  been  in  distemp^raunce, 
290  Or  in  to  excesse  yif  a  man  be  fal 

Of  mete  and  drynk  thoru(7h  mysgouernauncc : 
Of  aeeideutis,  of  tliouht,  of  perturbaunce, 
(^f  hoot,  of  cold  or  greef  in  any  tynie 
This  füuer  conieth,  as  auctours  determyue. 

XLlll. 

2Ü5  And  putrida  is  eausyd  gladly  thus, 

Whan  any  huinour  synneth  in  quantite, 

Or  whan  his  flowyng  is  to  plentevous, 

That  he  exeedith  niesoure  in  qualite: 

YifF  by  blood,  anoon  ye  may  it  see; 
;{(M»  Yiff  quantite  oxight  erre,  espyeth  it  thus. 

Tlie  fevere  in  ])hisyk  is  callyd  sinochus. 

XLIY. 

And,  yiff  the  humour  in  qualite  exceedith 
Or  heete  or  bh)()d  passe  his  tenipn*ament, 
In  to  a  fevere  anoon  a  man  it  leedith 
ito.)  Clepid  synoeliu  by  putrefacciou?«  shent. 

XU.  2S1  33B  frh/rn  /.  1|  liad  ,1.  282  imrvailed  AIL  -  284 
hoot  and  fch/t  (\         2S6  hintrr  287  .l//!l  vif  f'rli/f  All. 

XLIl.  280  ilcspf /aunc»»  .1,  (li«<|>oraunre  //.  -  290  excessyf  if  //  jl 
man]  wi//lit  h.  —  29IJ  liocto  /•*  i  or]  ot*  .l//,|tym«»]  nianeer  //.  —  294 
«ieti'rnivnc]  toUen  heorr  //,  iloth  t/rmyno  Alf. 

klAU.  29(;  synnothl  fumytb  All.  207  to|  so  //.  -  299  If  it 
he  bloodo  All\\\a  ////]  he  .iCl/WU  nJilt  A.        301  Sniüchus  ACH, 

XLIV.    304  a  man  anon  r ,  l.editli  All.         IJO.")  Smooha  ACIL     - 
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And,  yif  of  colre  he  take  his  grouuderaent 
Pure  or  vüpuro,  citryn  or  vitellyne, 
Gyles  you  techith  to  iuge  it  by  vryne. 

XLV. 

Also  of  ctikos  thcr  be  kyudes  thre, 
'MO  But  oon  ther  is  pereiloiis  in  cspecial, 

The  which  is,  whan  by  any  dcgre 

Deoply  profoundid  is  heeto  natural 

In  tliilke  humydite  i-callyd  radical, 

The  which  fevere  is  gladly  incurable; 
315  For  drye  tisyk  is  withal  partable. 

XLVI. 

Off  othir  humoures  han  thes  leechys  eek 
Ful  deepe  enqueeryd  to  serchen  out  the  trouthc 
By  every  weye,  that  they  cowde  seek: 
In  hera  was  founde  defawte  noon  nor  slouthe; 
:i2o  But  atte  laste  of  o  thyng  ha  they  routhe, 
That  hc  wcre  falle  for  ouht,  they  cowd  espye, 
For  thouht  or  love  in  to  malencolye. 

XLVII. 

His  vryne  was  remys,  attenuat 
By  resouw  gendryd  of  frigidite: 
325  The  veyne  ryueeres,  for  they  wern  oppilat, 
It  was  ful  thynne  and  wannyssh  for  to  see; 
The  streihte  passage  causyd  aquosite 
Withoute  substaunce  to  voyde  hym  of  colour, 
That  they  dispeired  been  to  be  his  socour. 


306  of  fehlt  H\\co\our  C,  colera  AH  \\  his]  8  ü.  (L  Z.  IL  —  308  to 
iu«^ej  deme  ye  R. 

XLV.  309  And  also  H.  —  310  special  //.  —  311  any  fehlt  h.  — 
312  profoundid]  2.  o  aus  e.  a.  A,  perfoundid  B,  perfundid  C.  —  314  vn- 
curable  C.  —  315  s  in  tisik  aus  e.a.?  /j*  |I  therwith  portabil  Afl. 

XLVI.  316  othir  fehlt  yl/ZUthes]  ther  C,  the  All.  —  318  that 
that  they  R.  —  319  favte  A,  fawte  //||nor]  ne  ACH.  —  321  was  .1  ji 
owght  J)«t  they  C. 

X  Fi  VFL  323  w  ifi  was  aus  e.  a.?  h.  -  324  engendrod  AflWy  m 
frygidite  aus  e.  a.  R.  -  325  veyiio]  vryi»  C.  -  326  am  Raule  v.  ds.  lfd. 
H.  —  328  avoyde  A.      -  329  a  [/etih/t  vor  dispayryd  C'Hto  be]  by  h. 
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XL  VII 1. 

xio  For,  wliaD  iiiiture  of  vortu  reg^itiff 

Thoruh  malencolye  in  preasyd  and  bor  doun^ 
It  is  tu  drecde  gretly  of  the  lifF, 
But  800110  be  ordeyned  opposiciou»; 
For  it  was  likly^  tliat  this  passioun 

im  Was  eithir  thouht  or  love,  tliat  mon  calle 
Amor  Ereos,  that  he  was  in  falle. 

XLIX. 

The  roote  whorof  the  corrupciouM 
Of  thilke  vertu  callid  estimatiff, 
As  yif  a  man  haue  deep  impressiou;i, 
310  That  ovirlordshipith  his  imagynatif, 
And  that  the  cours  be  forth  successyf 
To  trowe  a  wiht  for  love  mor  fayr  or  pure, 
Tlian  evir  hym  ordeyned  hath  god  or  naturc. 

L. 

Tliis  causith  man  to  fallen  in  siknes  manyo: 
:m5  So  arn  his  spiritis  voxid  by  travaylp. 
Alias,  that  man  shuld  fallen  in  frenesye 
For  love  of  woman,  that  litil  may  avayle! 
For  now  thes  leechys,  as  by  supposayle, 
Könne  of  this  man  noon  othir  fevir  espye, 
350  ßut  that  for  love  was  hool  his  malladye. 


XLVin.  332  dreede]  der  ohvrv  Teil  (fa*  zuritvn  d  etwas  dhge- 
riihcH  h.  -  333  soono  be]  som  {tnit  Ruifur  ehins  Striches  hinter  m?)  A^ 
8omo  IL     -  334  tliia]  his  AU.        336  Kreas  .l//||he]  this  man  /?. 

XLIX.  337  and  the  ///..  338  Is  of  //  ||  ostimatyfe  C,  estiantiff 
///.//,  estiantif  AU.  340  ou^rbede  shippith    Alf.    —    341    ooruÄ  L  !j 

beforth  //,  by  fore  (c  r///,s-  r.  <i.)  (\  byfore  the  AU \\  succesfyf  h.  —  342 
Tor  /*  ,1  more  fnir  t'or  louo  /',  niore  for  love  All.  —  343  Than]  than 
aus  that  Ij  ;|  god  hath  AU. 

L.    344  Thufl  .1  li  a  man  /.' .;!  siknes  ((')  fvhli  hL.  —  345  by]  witA  C. 
346  man  hhH  //,  he  .1  ü  in  a  fron.  C.   -  347  women  C.  —   349  of] 
on  J//.II  othir /<////  AU     o»ipyQf,h/t  li.  —  350  that /<'////^i/||  holly  C, 
hole  {hinttr  lovo   //)  All. 
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LI. 

And,  whan  his  freend  the  sothe  gan  vndirgropc 
Of  this  niyscheef,  he  nat  ne  wolde  abide; 
But  in  to  the  chauubyr  anoon  he  is  i-lope 
And  kneelyd  adou«  by  his  beddys  syde. 
35R  He  seyd:  Treend,  to  me  nothyng  ne  hyde: 
Teile  me  your  herte,  teile  me  your  hevynesse, 
And  lat  no  thou^ht  causen  your  drerynesse. 

LH. 

Yiff  loues  fevere  do  yow  ougrht  to  quake, 
Teile  me  the  soth  and  rake  nat  in  the  fyre, 
3K0  Out  of  your  slombre,  for  shamo,  why  nyl  ye  wake? 
To  me  vncloose  the  somme  of  your  desyre. 
Be,  what  she  be,  I  shal  do  my  deveere. 
Alias,  mystrust  to  lokke  it  vp  fro  me! 
Teile  on,  for  shame,  com  of  and  lat  me  see! 

LIII. 

3r,5  Your  freend  mystruste  it  is  an  high  repreeff 
Or  to  concele  from  hym  your  priuyte. 
Parauenture  he  may  tö  your  myscheoff 
Fynde  remedve  sonnere,  than  may  ye. 
And  sith  in  feith  so  decpe  i-sworn  be  we, 


LI.  352  his  ^l//||wold  nat  C.  —  353  the]  hi8  //.  —  355  fro  L 
ne  fehlt  AH,  ^e  0,  thu  //.  —  357  (l)ate  L :  1  (furch  Wurmst  ich  weg  || 
thou^ht]  im  Text  hat  L  thyng,  hinter  th  einen  roten  Punkte  am  R(tn<fe 
links  rot  pou//ht  ||  dr.ldistresse  AH. 

LH.  358  doith  B  \\  ^OYf  ü.  d.  Z.  C.  —  359  r.]  reke  7/,  reke  HA, 
stake  C.  —  360  a  wake  R.  —  361  v.]  ye  vncloso  AH.  —  363  m.] 
mystrust  ye  7^;|to  1.]  why  lok  ^e  (7l|vp/W//^  C. 

LIIL  365  to  raistrust  CAH.  —  366  counaaile  AH.  ~  369  d.] 
dee  H  \\  i-  fehlt  C  \\  we  be  A. 


351 — 371.     Hoo  agnito  dominus  uenit  nd  eum  et  quacsiuit,  si  qua 
esset  mulier  in  domo  sua,  quam  diligcret. 
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370  1  wol  it  woton  withouten  mor  delay, 

What  inay  you  holpyn,  by  god  and  by  my  fay'. 

LTV. 
Ainl  alle  tho  ladyes  and  maydenys  of  his  houa, 
Jiotlu'  oold  and  yong,  were  brouht  to  his  prraenco. 
And  üon  ther  was  so  fair  and  vortuous, 
:i75  "J'liat  für  hir  wysdam  and  hir  excellence 
Was  nioost  of  alle  had  in  reverence, 
The  which  this  marchaunt  for  oon  tlie  beste  alyve 
Kept  in  his  hous  in  purpoos  hir  to  wyve. 

LY. 

Ful  wys  she  was  of  so  tendir  age, 
•m)  Prudent  and  war  and  ful  of  honeste, 

Dovoyde  cleene  of  vices  and  outrage, 

Whos  boaute  flouryd  and  virginite, 

IMosaunt  of  poort,  roote  of  humylite, 

Of  inaneor  myrour  and  welle  of  womanheede, 
385  (joodly  abayssht  and  femynyn  of  dreede. 

LIV.  H72  alle  fehlt  11,  that  durchjest riehen  A,  —  373  was  Ä.  — 
'Mi)  wyHdam{  m  uui^  e.  a.Y  A  |j  his  If,  fehlt  AH\\  exe]  x  nicht  ganz  deut- 
lich (■.  -  377  The]  ffor  AH. 

LV.  379  F.]  ffor  /«•  j,  and  of  so  t.  />,  and  tendre  of  ÄIL  —  3f0  w.] 
wia  L  Worfehit  li.  381   Deuote  (',    -    384  fin^  fehlt  //||weel  Ä.  — 

385  feniine  ('. 

Lücke  nach  371.  Ad  haoc'  aeger*:  'Ostende  mihi  omnes  tuae 
doniuH  inuliores^,  et^,  Hi  forte  hanc  uidero  inter  eas^  tibi  ostendam**. 

^  hoc  pi.  '  oger  respondit  m.  —  '  donius  tuae  mulieres  pi, 
puellas  domufl  tue  m.  -  ^  et  f.  m.  -  ^  intor  eas  hanc  uidero  py  hanc 
inter  eas  uidero  m^  hanc  uidero  /.  -    **'  t.  o.]  quam  diligit  anima  mea  m. 

372  -392.  Quo  audito  ostendit  ei  cantatrices*  et  pedisequas*, 
qunruni  nulla  ei'  placuit*.  I*ost  hoc  ostendit  ei*  omnes  fih'as*:  has'  quoque% 
sicut  et  priorew",  omnino*°  ropulit  atquc  negloxit^'.  TIahebat  autem  d«»- 
niinufl*'  quandam*-''  nobilem  pucllam  in  domo  sun,  quam  diu  lam**  edu- 
cauerat '•',  ut  enni  acciporot  in '^  uxoroni ;  quam  et  ostendit  ei*'. 

'  omnes  cantatricos  /.         *  pedisHoquas  i(mi.  '  ei  fthlt  j?,  ror 

nulla  /.  *  complacuit  ,vm/.  ^  frlilt  y>.  -  ^  filias  suas  mi.  -—  '  quas 
//?.  ^  similiter  ;/».  '*  cooteras  y).  ***  omnes /.  <>  nogglexit  pm.  - 
'-'  dominus  ille  m.  *3  qunmdam  .v.  -  '*  iam  diu  />/,  ut  animam  pro- 
priam  diligebat  quam  etiam  wi.  —  ''^  educauerat  et  nutrierat  m,  —  '^  sibi 
in  m.        *'  quam  —  eij  et  eam  demum  egro  socio  suo  demonstrauit  m. 
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LYI. 

llool  of  hir  herte,  benygne  and  inimvtable, 
Nat  frei,  fadyüg,  but  ful  of  affiaunce, 
In  moral  vertu  mesuryd  and  tretable, 
Ilousoold  to  guye  ful  war  of  goveruaunce: 
390  To  been  exaunple,  kynde  hir  lyst  avaunce, 
That,  yif  I  shal  hir  shortly  comprehende, 
In  hir  was  nothyng,  that  nature  myht  amendo. 

LYII. 

The  sike  marchaunt,  whan  he  hir  boheeld, 
With  dreedful  herte  and  voys  ful  tymerous 
395  IIo  seide:  *Certis,  but  merey  be  my  sheeld 
To  you,  ray  freend,  that  ye  be  gracious, 
That  on  my  trespas  ye  be  nat  rigerous 
To  take  vengaunce  on  niyn  ]\\gh  folye, 
That  I  was  boold  to  sette  rayn  herte  so  hi^he. 

LVJII. 

400  0,  mercy,  freend,  and  rewe  vpon  my  liff: 
Deth  for  my  gilt,  I  wot,  is  resouuable. 
Love  is  gynnere  and  ground  of  al  my  striff. 
Hut  in  0  thyng  I  am  inoxcusable, 
That  I  so  love  that  fayr  incomperable, 

40.-)  Which  is  to  you  so  plesaunt  and  so  nieote: 
xVnd,  to  be  slayn,  to  lovo  l  can  nat  leet(\ 


LVI.  386  h\r  fehlt  L.  -  387  ful]  filll  (111  durchstricUni)  L.  -  889 
f.]  for  hL.    —  390  examplicr  J,  exampler  II  \\  ÜHt  hyr  CAJI  \\  to  av.  A. 

LYII.    395  sertyn  R.     -  397  yej  that  ye  li.    -  398  li.]  grete  All. 

LVIII.  401  fro  //  ii  I  wot]  fehlt  C.  402  pjroundj  gresse  {aher  8s 
zu  ff:  a.   r.)  L\\a\  fehlt  H.  —  406  for  love  .1//. 


393—413.  Acj^er  iiero  aspecta  liac'  ait^:  *Ex  hac  est^  mihi  niors^ 
ot  ex^  hac  mea  vita*®. 

*  hanc  (^•c»/)  /,  hac  ro>- aspecta  ?w.  —  ^  alt  domino  doininu»  m. — 
*  est  fehlt  i.  —  *  luori  y>.  —  '  in  pmi.  -  *''  in.  v.  |  ost  mihi  (fehlt  i) 
uita  moa  mi. 
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LIX. 

Do,  wliat  yow  list:  for,  tyl  myn  herte  ryve, 
I  may  Dat  chesyn,  but  that  I  am  hir  man; 
For,  with  my  silf  tlioujrh  I  ovirmor  stryve, 
410  Ther  is  noon  othir.  that  I  love  can; 

For  hir  in  syknesse  I  am  so  pale  and  wan. 
Thus  I  me  confesse  and  put  me  in  your  grace: 
My  Uff,  my  deeth  is  portrayed  in  hir  face'. 

LX. 

This  freendly  marchaunt  of  this  nat  dysmayed, 
415  But  with  good  herte  saide,  as  ye  may  beere: 
*Allas,  my  frecud,  why  art  thu  so  dismayed 
For  lovo,  anoon  sith  thu  maist  han  hir  beere 
With  al  hir  boaute  and  cristal  eyen  cleereP 
Hetwix  yow  too  in  love  to  make  a  boond, 
420  J  gyf  hir  the:  haue,  tak  hir  by  the  hond. 

LXI. 
And  ful  and  hool,  as  I  haue  any  ri^ht, 
I  give  hir  the,  which  is  so  wys  and  sage. 
Rys  vp  anoon  and  be  vight  glad  and  lijrht, 
For  I  wil  makyn  between  yow  the  maryage 
42.-»  And  bere  thexpouce  fuUy  and  costage 
Of  your  wcddyng,  and  hath  a  day  i-set 
Of  hir  spousayl  to  see  the  knotte  i-knet. 

LIX.  407  yow]  ow  auf  Ihmir  /*,  ye  AB.  —  408  but  fehlt  hLJRC.  — 
409  w.]   whiche   -4//||8ilfl   liff  L.   —   411   sikernes  AH.  —   412  Thii8| 
ffor  All.     -   413   liffj   l   (/rö^^stentnftf   wc(f  durch  Loch  />  ||  is}  stant  L\\ 
liir]  ^owrf  C. 

LX.    417  anoonj  alono  C.  —  42Ü  haue]  have  here  A, 
LXI.   422  80  fehlt  ('.  -  423  L]  blith  C.  —  424  atwene  AIIC,  attwixt 
L\   —  425  twexpencc  /»*  ,!    and  fully  the  c.  IL  —  427  Rppusage  6*||be 
knect  L.  

414—441.  Quo  audito  dedit  aegro  ^  puellam*  in  uxorem'  oum 
Omnibus,  quae  erat  cum  ea^  accopturus,  et  praeterea  dedit  ei  ea',  quae 
erat*  daturus  puellae,  si  eani  duceret'^. 

*  ei  i\  ei  quam  sibi  preelegcrat  m.  —  '  puellam  iiobilem  si\ 
nobilem  puellam  m.  -  ^  ae.— u.  |  puellam  in  uxorem  aegro  p,  —  *  cum 
ea  ipse  erat  m,  ornnt  (tt(f!)  cum  ea  /.  -  *  qa  fehlt  p,  ommam.  —  •  ipfie 
erat  tn.  —  '  acciperet  in  uxorem  jmit. 
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LXII. 

Anoon  he  ros  supportyd  by  gladnesse, 
And  dou«  he  fei  lowly  on  his  kne, 
.430  And  hym  he  thankyd  for  his  gentillesse, 

That  fro  the  deth  hath  niaad  hym  skapyu  fre. 
*Allas*,  he  seide,    whan  shal  I  thanken  the, 
That  hast  so  freely  thyn  owne  love  forsake 
Thy  freend  to  save  and  hool  and  sound  to  make?' 

LXIII. 

435  The  passaunt  costys,  the  feeste  of  her  weddyng, 
Justys  and  revel  and  al  the  purveiaunce, 
The  grete  yiftys,  the  cheer  so  surmountyng  — 
I  wante  witt  to  teile  the  circumstaunce; 
For  Ymeneus,  that  hath  the  governaunce 

440  Of  suche  feestys  to  make  accordement, 
Therto  Fortune  was  therat  present. 

LXIV. 

Thus  is  the  syke  of  his  langour  lissyd, 
The  blosme  of  bounte  by  freushipe  hath  he  wonne; 
For  hertly  merthe  to  hym  is  now  nat  myssyd, 
445  No  shadwe  of  sorwe  forfarith  nat  his  sonne, 
llis  freend  to  hym  abrochyd  hath  the  tonne 
Of  frecndly  triacle;  for  nevir  I  radde  yit, 
O  freend  to  a  nothir  that  so  weel  hath  hym  quyt. 


LXII.    428  supprised  ^.  —  429  doon  7?  ||  upon  C,  —  431  front  L 
the  fehlt  yl//||hath]  he  /^Hskapid  h,  esoape  //,  escopen  A^  stapyii  C. 

—  432  what  All,  —  434  1.  nnd /^M  //C'llsownd  and  hole  C. 

LXIir.  437  the]  and  AU.  —  438  circumstancys  C  —  439  yineneus 
//,  jmentU8  6',  jmeyno  AK\\\\\^  j'Mi  All.  —  440  such /*L.  —  441  And 
iher  to  />,  I  trowe  that  /^ü  therat]  theyrto  //,  there  A. 

LXIV.  442  pe  <v.  (},  Z,  nach get raffen,  a.  T.:  L  ||  sike  (o  //.  d.  Z.  vom 
liuhrikator)  L.  -  -  444  enhely  L^  erthly  C\\  now  U  11^  as  now  L\\  inysso 
L.  —  445  Nor  L||nat/.  C.  —  446  a  toone  L.  —  447  triacle]  e  ü.  d. 
Z.  nachgetraf/en ,  a.  T.  und  vom  Itiihrihitor  rot  (jcmacJit   über  Rasur  L. 

—  448  vree]  fehlt  yl//llquyt]  q  auf  Ratfur  L. 

QF.  LXXXIII.  8 
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LXV. 

To  hyni  rolesyd  he  hath  bis  hertly  glorye, 
450  Hym  silf  dismyttid  of  liis  inward  ioye ; 

The  briht  myrour,  the  li/yht  of  bis  memorye, 
Wbicb  al  bis  rancour  by  refut  cowde  coye, 
Ile  bath  foraake,  tbe  guyere  of  bis  ioye, 
llis  lives  lanterne,  stafF  of  bis  crokyd  age, 
4:..-)  To  bryDg  bis  freeud  in  quiete  out  of  rage. 

LXVI. 

.  OfF  tbis  mateer  wbat  sbuld  I  write  mor? 
I  wil  entrete  tbis  proeesse  fortb  in  pleyn: 
für  and  bir  iowellys,  bir  riebesse  and  hir  stör 
Ile  batb  bym  youen,  tbe  stoory  seitb  certeyn, 
4f.()  And  bom  witb  al  repayred  is  ageyn 

And  lad  bir  witb  bym,  as  was  bis  freendys  wyl, 
Wbicb  cowde  uat  feyue  bis  plesaunce  to  fulfyl. 

LXVil. 

At  ber  departyng  tbe  moornyng,  tbat  is  for  to  wite, 
Tbe  wooful  teerys,  dolour  and  bevynesse, 
4cr>  Myn  berte  bleeditb,  wban  I  tberof  endite, 
To  kuowe  ber  trouble,  türmen t  and  distresse. 
But  of  tbis  maicbaunt  lyst  tbe  kyndenesse: 
ilis  freendys  partyng  did  bym  mor  to  smerte 
Tbau  love  of  bir,  tbat  sat  so  nyt/b  bis  borte. 

LXV.    449  hertis  L.  -     450  Ilis  silff  Jj.  —  452  racou/'  C,  raroui* 
(2./-  unsicher)  // .|  akoye  A.    -  453  \\U  /cliit  AU.    —  454  ligbtea   // H 
tanc£vne  A.        455  out|  ut  auf  luiaur  h. 

LXVI.  457  thirt]  the  L  '|  pr.]  raateer  //.  -  462  feyne]  steyne  //  || 
plcsure  (\  wil  lt. 

LXVIL  463  her  L/.T'J  thor  A,  theyr  11,  the  A  \\  for  fehlt  AL,  — 
466  k.l  11  (iKa  i\  a.  IL  467  1. 1  list  30  r'.  -  468  departyng  All  \\  s^ 
ror  Hruerte  (lurchtfci^tn'r/n  ti  L.         469  love|  the  1.   //. 

458  -  460.  Ilis  (•omj)lcti8  aoctopta  uxoro  et  hin,  qune  cum  uzore 
acropenit,  et  negotiatione  facta  rediit  in  patriani '. 

1  patriam  suam  mi. 
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LXVIIl. 


470  Moornyng  for  absence  he  is  lefFt  allone: 
The  tothir  streir/ht  to  Baldac,  his  contre, 
With  wyff  and  catel  the  vight  weye  is  gone 
And  ther  receyved  with  gret  solennyte. 
Her  lyflF  they  leede  in  gret  prosperite, 

Air>  His  wif  and  he  of  oon  herte  in  quyete: 
For  with  a  bettir  no  man  ne  niyht  meto. 

LXIX. 

Ther  was  no  stryfF  between  hem  nor  dobate, 
IJut  ful  accordid  they  be  bothe  ny^ht  and  day; 
She  hym  obeyeth  in  al  erlich  and  late; 
480  Whan  he  seid  'ya\  she  coud  nat  sey  *uay'; 
A  bettir  wyfF  was  nevir  at  al  assay; 
Joyned  in  oon  thus  been  her  hertys  too, 
That  nou^ht,  but  deth,  her  love  niay  fordoo. 

LXX. 

For  alle  wyvos,  as  ferre  as  evir  I  kneu(/h, 
«85  \Vithyne  her  bnjst  hath  growyng  paeience: 
Suffryng  and  niooko  they  been  iliche  new; 
lUit  yiff  «0  be,  that  meri  hem  doou  ofFonce, 
Th(»y  love  nat,  meii  make  experience 
Of  her  lowuesso.     liut  lyst  I  hem  displese, 
4Ü0  Ye  gete  no  niore:  passe  ovir  is  an  ese. 


LX.VIII.  471  Thatother  .1// II  streite  (\  ra<Uert,  h  vom  Ihihrihator 
über  fUr  Zille)  L.  -  474  leede  7.AII,  led  CJ  ledde  //,  ladde  lt.  -.475 
iiiquycte  AH,  —  476  wq  fch/t  (-(AlfJ  \\ffi)T  noniun  niyght  with  a  better 
mete  (raeete  JI)  Alf. 

LXIX.  477  nor]  no/<  L  -  478  uccordo  .l//||d.  and  n.  L.  - 
479  0.]  both  erly  AU,  r  ü.d.Z.  (\  480  be]  nhe  r'.  —  481  ^as  fehlt 
L.    -    483  nou/ybt]  nat  7.  !  her  fehlt  L  j  niay  h.  love  (hertia  J{)  CR. 

LXX.  Str.  70  feha  All.  486  jlich  hL,  ylich  li  (h  (furch. strichen 
hhli),  j  lüche  r'sl  iiow  /•'.  487  doii  hem  C.  -  488  nat]  nat  that  C.  - 
490  pasHe  ovirj  of  nie  as  now  it  (.'. 

H* 
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LXXI. 

Thus  Icve  I  hem  in  her  jolite 
(I  meeDe  thes  too)  ech  lykyng  othir  weel; 
I  speke  no  mor  of  her  felicite: 
For  no  man  may  such  joye  and  merthe  feel, 
495  But  he  were  expert  to  teile  it  euerydeel. 
For  to  the  marchaunt  of  Egipt  wil  I  turne, 
Which  for  his  freeud  in  woo  I  lefte  moorne. 

LXXII. 

But  now,  alias,  who  shal  my  etile  guye, 
Or  hens  forth  who  shall  be  my  muse? 
500  For  verray  dool  I  stond  in  jupartye: 

AI  merthe  of  makyug  my  mateer  mot  refuse. 
Me  in  to  stoon  transmwed  hath  Meduse 
For  verray  stonyng  of  Fortuuys  fikylnesse, 
That  for  the  merveyle  no  woord  I  can  expresse. 

LXXIII. 

5or>  Alias,  Meggera,  I  mot  now  vnto  the 
Of  herte  calle  to  lielpc  me  to  comployne 
And  to  thy  sustir  eek,  Thesiphoue, 
That  afftir  joye  goddessys  been  of  peyne. 
0  wcepyng  Mirre,  now  lat  thy  teerys  reyne 

r)io  In  to  myn  ynke  so  elubbyd  in  my  penne, 

That  rowtho  in  swaggyng  abroode  make  it  renne. 


LXXI.  491  I  leve  All.  —  492  eche  other  lykyng  7/,  iohe  (eohe 
.1)  lovyiig  other  CA.  -  494  joy  ((Inrchi/cftn'r/irfi)  suche  joy  //.  —  495 
li.]  But  if  A  i;  were  ßhlt  U.        496  Aiid  C  \\  I  wil  .4.    -    497  left  I  H, 

LXXII.    499  Or]  ffroni  All    whs  //.        501  mateer]  makyng  L. 

-  502  8t.]  a  stone  (7,  nstowno  AU.        5()S  Htunyng  am  Ende  der  Zeile 

anf  liititur  Ji,  sykenes  //  j  fik.]  sikencH  Alf.      -    504  no  w.]  nomore  A. 

LXXIII.  506  to  c]  c.  hJ..  507  tlie  Siphone  hli(',  Tessiphohe 
/>,  TyHophone  All.  -  508  goddosHO  /> ,  (hiror  d  arnnjati riehen  A,  — 
510  eubbod  //.        511  abrood  ///>/',  abrod  C,  abrode  All. 
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LXXIV. 

It  sitt  the  nat  enlwmyned  for  to  be 
Of  othir  colour  but  oonly  al  of  sable, 
0  doolful  niateer:  who  so  now  reede  the, 
51  r>  He  may  weel  seyn,  this  world  is  ful  chaungablc; 
For,  how  this  marchaunt  whilom  so  worshipable 
(I  meene  of  Egipt)  Fortune  did  avale, 
Mot  be  as  dow  the  remenaunt  of  my  tale. 

LXXV. 

To  hym  Fortune  hir  falsnesse  hath  overt, 
520  Hir  swift  wheel  turned  vp  so  doun; 

For  he  is  fallen  and  plonget  in  povert 

Thoruh  vanysshyng  of  his  possessiouw. 

Now  al  is  brou^ht  in  to  destrucciouw  ; 

Kychesse  and  freendys  been  alle  i-feere  agoon, 
.VJ5  And  he  in  myscheef  is  sool  i-lefft  aloon. 

LXXVI. 

This  newe  Job,  i-east  in  indigence, 
'   lle  weepith,  wayleth  soleyn  and  solitarye; 
Allone  he  drout/h  hym  fleeyng  al  presenee, 
And  evir  his  liflF  he  gan  to  curse  and  warye. 
r>:{()  X),  out  on  neede  of  malys  multipharye' : 
He  gan  to  crye  in  his  ire  and  woo 
Lych  a  mau  in  furye  for  poosyd  to  and  froo. 

LXXIV.  512  e.]  e  vor  d  ü.  d.  Z.  Ä.  —  513  al  fehlt  //||on  C.  — 
516  wh.]  somtyrae  AH.  —  517  a  vaile  R.  —  518  the  fehlt  hit 

LXXV.    519  From  C\\  falnesse  LR,  face  C'||h.]  doth  H Mauert  C. 
520  t.]  hath  touriiQd  All.   —   523  aI  fehlt  AH  \\ynto  All  (vgl.  543). 
-  524  y  feer  R,  in  feere  AH,  ferre  C\\  goon  /t,  ago(o)n(e)  LRAH,  j  gone 
(!.    -  525  is  vor  in  .4||8oil  C,  foule  H  ||  left  AC. 

LXXVL  526  cast  0.  —  527  w.  und  wailith  L.  -  528  A.  -  h.] 
Alone  {fehlt  C)  he  drawith  (w/t//drawith  hyraaelf  C)  AHO.  —  530  on] 
of  C. 

516—525.  Contij^it  autcm  post  haec^,  ut*  Aegyptiacus  omnia  sua 
niultis  modis  aniitteret*. 

^  post  hoc  pif  postea  m.  —  *  ut  fehlt  y;.  —  '  sua  raultis  araitteret 
modis  /,  amjtteret  niultiraodo  m. 
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LXXVIl. 

Für  roinenibraimec  of  oold  prospcritc 
Ilatli  witli  a  darto  hyin  woundid  to  tlio  horte. 
5^5  Mor  viikouth  was  to  liym  aduersito, 

That  uevir  toforii  no  troublc  did  hyni  smcrtc; 
Fol  mor  deapoyred  he  was  for  a  sterte, 
That  he  nc  hadde  of  woo  Doon  exccrsise: 
llyiii  thouhte,  it  was  to  hyiii  a  newe  emprise. 

Lxxvm. 

510  Thus  is  the  sweete  of  his  tranqiiyllite 

V\\\  necwly  turned  in  to  bittirnesse; 

Thus  is  he  valyd  adouw  froin  hi^h  degre 

Ful  inany  a  steiher  lowe  in  to  wrechydnesse. 

llis  lyff  he  locdith  al  in  werynesse; 
h\:>  For  now  Fortune  hath  chautjgid  newe  his  weede: 

Frond  nor  foo  no  took  of  hym  noon  heede. 

LXXIX. 

lUit,  by  hym  silf  walkyng  in  wildirnesse, 
11(>  gau  to  pleyne  his  sodeyn  poore  estaat 
And  seide:   'Alhis,  wher  is  the  kyndenesso 
fj.-.o  Of  alle  niy  froendys  to  me  diseonsoltuit? 
I   pley  sool,  I  am  almoost  chek  maat: 
That  whilom  hadde  my  monoe  me  aboute, 
Now  destitut  1  am  beshet  withoute. 

LXXX. 

Now  am  1  ropreef  to  my  froendys  alle, 
.vm  Markyd  of  maiiy  and  of  the  peeple  fable. 

LXXVIl.  51^4  w.  — w.]  withoutcii  dnrt  wuunded  hym  ^//||to]o 
iinif  \\  (\  —  535  to  h.  was  //.  b'M  ForJ  ffo  //  ||  for  a  8t.]  and  a  stret 
r.  588  no  r<h/t  ('.        :):{0  Ho  AII(\ 

LXXVJir.  r)40  This  Alf  (v^ri.  r>42  K).  -  542  This  (rgl  211)  R 
;  «iownfcl  (\ill  .\hy^\\\  ('.  i'ii'A  vnto  Äff.  —  545  chauiiged  (e  ai«  f. 
a.)  //;>'.!  immIo  //.     -  :>4C)  nor;  no  /.'l'ncj  nor  L  i|  takith  AH. 

liXXlX.  547  \valk.|  now  w .  ('  \  wildonesso  ff.  —  551  8.]  the  fuole 
,1//|!«1  rar  am  (imfiiiftrlrlnK   ff.         5.")li  b.]  shytt  C, 

liXXX.    ")■).")  Marko  J.         55ß  h.|  help  to  ('.   —   537  glorise  C 
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Now  wot  I  nat,  to  whom  for  helpe  callo, 
That  sat  so  glorious  somtyme  at  my  table; 
And  they,  that  than  wer  to  me  servisable, 
llan  by  despit  at  myscheef  me  forsake. 
r>60  Gret  cause  haue  I  an  outery  for  to  make. 

LXXXI. 

O  out  on  shame  of  haut/htesse  plongid  lowe! 
0  out  ou  dolour  of  lordship  brout/ht  to  nout/ht! 

0  out  on  richesse  with  vanyte  forblowe, 
Forsakyog  soone  and  with  gret  travayle  sou(/ht! 

565  0  worldly  blisse,  of  me  ful  dere  abouht. 
Thy  sodeyn  turn  now  doublith  my  grevaunce 
Mor,  than  of  it  1  nevir  hadde  had  plesauuce. 

LXXXII. 

Now  hongir,  thrust,  vnkouth  swete  to  me, 
Vnwarly  sweth  my  passyd  habundäunce. 
570  Now  cold,  now  nakyd  in  necessite 

1  walke  aboute  for  my  sustenaunce, 
Whilom  in  plente  and  now  al  in  penaunce! 
Alias,  my  fülle  is  derkyd  in  to  wane, 
With  wynd  forwhirlyd  as  is  a  mvaunt  fane. 

LXXXIII. 

575  0,  in  this  world  what  woo  and  werynesse, 
What  mortal  torment  assaileth  al  aboute! 


somtyme  so  gl.  li.   —   558  than  to  me  wer  C,   to  me  than  were  All 
seruyable  /?.  —  559  by|  in  C.     -  560  {ar  fehlt  A. 

LXXXI.  561  0  fehlt  AU  \\  on]  of  h  \\  hauntesse  LAU,  hert/V  C.  — 
562  0/.  All\\  b.  to  n.  auf  Itasur  L.  —  563  0  /.  AH  \\  Of  wo  aui<(je- 
ist riehen  vor  Oute  // 1|  out  verdoppelt  R.  —  564  AnfiefaiKjenes  w  durch- 
ijestrichen  vor  and  Tj.  —  565  wordly  /i*C  il  y  bou^ht  li  ^  j  bought  C.  — 
566  vor  565  L;  die  richtiije  Stelluntj  ist  aber  vom  Ruhrihator  dureh  b  a 
k-enntlicJi  r/emaehf  ||  The  ^17/ 1|  sourrayne  If  \\  g.]  r  iL  d.  Z.  C.  —  567 
neuer  had  hadde  77,  had  had  fh  mi.^-  v.  ((.)  nt'uer  (\  neuer  hadde  A. 

LXXXII.  568  th.j  now  th.  C'üvnknouht  (h  durchstrichen)  R\\ 
sw.  AH]  f.  6\  swcth  //,  seweth  7/,  sucth  R'\  to  /.  7/,  vnto  C.  —  569 
passyng  L.  —   572  grevaunce  //.  —   574  is  ./'.  CA  \\  m.)   v  auf  Rasur  h. 

LXXXIIL    575  werynesse]  .heuynes   C.  —  576  tournement  77.  — 
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What  grevous  molest  and  what  heuyiiesse 
With  inaDy  assaut  in  dreed  doth  vs  to  doute! 
Nüw  vp,  now  doun,  as  doth  a  curraunt  goute, 
580  So  ar  we  travailed  with  solicitude: 

The  World  with  mowt/hes  so  weel  can  vs  deludc. 

LXXXIV. 

Bat  I  knowe,  who  trustith  on  the  moost, 
Shal  be  deceyued,  when  he  to  the  hath  neede. 
Wher  is  the  clarioun  of  thy  cry  and  boost, 
585  That  to  the  skyes  my  fame  dide  beedeP 
Who  seruyth  the,  what  shal  be  his  meede, 
Whau  that  he  wenyth,  thu  maist  hym  most  availc? 
Than  in  the  band  rathest  thu  wilt  hym  fayle*. 

LXXXV. 

0  scely  niarchaunt,  myn  band  I  feele  quake 
590  To  write  thy  woo  in  my  translaeioun; 

Ful  ofFte  I  weepe  also  for  thy  sake 

For  to  beholde  the  revoluciou^j 

Of  thy  degree  and  transmutaeiou«. 

Alias,  to  the  I  can  no  bet  diffence 
595  Than  the  to  arme  strongly  in  pacience. 

LXXXVI. 

Nat  oonly  thu,  but  cuery  man  on  lyve, 
llow  hi^li  in  throne  he  sittith  exaltat, 
Lat  hym  nat  tempte  ageyns  god  to  stryve, 
But  take  his  sende  meekly  withoute  debat; 
fioo  For  who  so  do,  be  is  iufortunat. 

No  wele  is  worthy,  that  may  no  woo  endure, 
Wherfor  cch  man  ti;k  paciently  bis  ewre. 

577  besynoHse  hL.     -  581   woord  /«\!  c.  vs  so  w.  IL 

LXXXIV.  582  k.  weel  //.  -  583  to  the  he  C,  he  of  the  //.  —  584 
cryl  crak  C  -  585  the/.  //  |;  did  //LC'|ib.|  ihif  l.e  nicht  ganz  deutlicli 
L,  bete  (l  -  58()  What  srrvith  fh  thircItHrivhcn)  he  A.  —  587  Whan] 
n  uKi!  V.  a.  ?  A  \\  most./'.  ('.       588  thou  rathest  L  \\  h  ///  thow  aua  e.  a.?  Ä. 

LXXXV.    595  the  fehlt  All. 

LXXXVI.  598  god  (ihn-  flurrhffeftn'rhninn  the  C.  -  600  ffo: 
darüber  r  {andere  Hand?)  h.    —  601  is]  is  he  CM,  is  hym  //. 
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Lxxxvir. 

For  Senek  scith  with  ful  hi^h  sentence 
Of  preef  in  poyert,  who  so  that  hym  reede, 
605  In  thylke  book,  he  made  of  proyidence, 
That  he  vnhappy  is,  withouten  dreede, 
Which  nevir  ne  hadde  adversite  nor  neede, 
Of  whom  the  goddys  dempteu  pleynly  thus: 
*  Withouten  assay  no  man  is  vertuous*. 

LXXXVIII. 

CIO  'And  yiff  a  tre  with  frut  be  ovirlade', 
In  his  epistles  he  seith,  as  ye  raay  see, 
*Both  brauuche  and  bout/h  wol  enclyne  and  fade, 
And  greyne  oppressith  to  moehe  vberte: 
Ri^ht  so  it  farith  of  fals  felieite, 

C15  That  of  his  weijrhte  mesure  doth  exceede: 
Than  of  a  fal  gretly  is  to  dreede'. 

LXXXIX. 

But,  why  that  god  this  marehaunt  list  visite, 
As  I  suppose,  it  was  hym  for  to  preeve. 
Thouh  he  were  wooful,  he  was  the  lasse  to  wite, 
620  Sith  nevir  afforn  Fortune  did  hym  greeve. 
From  his  wantrust  he  was  brou^ht  in  beleeve, 
That  he  weel  kneu^h,  this  world  was  ful  vnstable 
And  nat  abydyng,  but  evirmor  variable. 

XC. 

And,  whan  he  kucu^rh  the  grete  vnsikyrncsse 
625  Of  worldly  lust  by  preef  in  special, 


LXXXVII.  603  seith  /.  C.  —  605  thick  r  ||  m.]  raay  L  ||  of  fehlt 
BCAH.  —  606  Nach  he  ein  an<iiefan<iencr  Bachstuhe  (w?)  (jetiUjt  C.  — 
607  ne  fehlt  L  \\  nor]  ne  67/,  and  A.  —  608  On  AH. 

LXXXVIII.  610  lade  H.  —  613  of  greyn  C\\  vberte]  b  aus  e.  a.? 
A.  —  615  of]  yif  hL,  yf  C  \\  do  hLR.    -  616  That  // 1|  is]  it  is  AH, 

LXXXIX.  619  the  lasse  he  w.  AH\\  to/  hUi  \\  witt  C,  —  621  vayn 
trust  C.  —  622  he  iL  d.  Z.,  (h.  Hd.  R.  —  623  And  fehlt  AH, 

XC.    625  woordly  /j*  ||  preef]  prest  //||  espeoiali  C,  — 
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On  kneos  he  fei  with  devout  humblesse 
Ful  lowe  of  harte  and  thankyd  god  of  al 
And  sayde:  'Lord,  tliou^h  I  haue  had  a  fal, 
Ne  put  me  nat  fro  thy  proteceioun, 
Gso  Sith  I  it  take  for  my  probacioun. 

XCI. 

Bat,  goode  lord,  lat  me  thy  grace  fynde 
And  guye  my  wittia,  that  I  be  nat  despeyred; 
But  me  enspeere  puttyng  in  my  mynde 
Soni  hüope  of  refut,  that  am  so  soore  appeyred. 
»;3:>  And,  thoujfh  to  richesse  ther  be  no  greea  i-steyred 
Tascenden  vp,  as  I  was  wont  to  doone, 
Yit,  guode  lord,  do  confort  to  my  boone*. 

XCIl. 

And,  whil  he  lay  thus  in  this  orisoui«, 
Ful  poorly  clad  in  ful  symple  weede, 
640  Ilis  herte  was  brouht  in  consolacioun, 
AVIiich  in  to  lissyng  his  langour  did  leede. 
lle  thouhte,  he  wolde  precve  his  freend  at  necde; 
And  vnto  Baldae,  for  to  make  assay, 
In  pilgrym  wise  he  took  the  riijrhte  way. 


626  devoutj  füll  gret  C  humblene8(sej  AIL  —  627  and  (fehit  Ä) 
thankvni?  AH.    -  628  had  nfiU  All. 

XCI.  634  am;  I  am  AH  \  so  Mit  A.  -  635  thouyh]/«'A'7  L  \gne9\ 
grace  ('  ,\  steyred  .1,  stered  ff.  —  636  I  feßilt  li  W  to  am  H»tnde  nacfuje- 
fr'i>i*n  \ffit.  ff'L)  (.'. 

XCIL  63S  whiles  Äff  his  hf..  -  639  in]  and  in  C.  —  640  in 
to  .1//.  -  641  doth  ff.  —  642  prerel  r  '/«^  r.  u.  (e?j  C.  —  643  on  to 
fs.      -  644  rwhte/W/  M'     luntir  »h  r  >trun}ti  Jir  citri*    Vrrg  *hr  HJchitteH 


»i;iS-64r>.  Et*  pauper  effof'tu-*  cogitauit-  apud  »e,  quod  iret 
HaMiit'h'  inl  amii'UTii  <*uiim,  quoni  Wn  habebat,  ut  sui  mi^ereretur.  Ita* 
«Ti^it  iiu«Ius  et  fnnu'lii.'u^ ^  iter*  arripuit  at4]ue  Baldach^  intemp€Stae ' 
nix'tis  siiemiü  poru»^iiit. 

*  K  '■.  '*•  '  *  in.  •  undo  roijitauit  m.  '  Baldac  mi.  —  *  Iter 
^'■n/.         "•  t*timeliu<  ^».        *  nhlt  i>fn!.     -  '  Bal-lao  m/.  —  "^  intempeste  ^mi. 
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XCIII. 

645  And,  whan  he  was  comen  to  that  londe, 
Ful  soore  afferd  he  was  to  eoinpleyne. 
'Alias!*  he  seide,  'my  herte  dar  nat  fonde 
Vnto  niy  freend  to  shewon  out  my  peyne, 
That  whiloom  was  in  richesse  so  haut/hteyne; 

650  For  to  be  ded,  I  dar  for  shamfastnesse 

Nat  shewe  a  poynt  to  hym  of  my  distresse*. 

XCIV. 

And  eek,  that  it  was  somwhat  late, 
Whan  he  was  entryd  in  to  that  cite, 
Ilym  liked  nat  to  knocken  at  the  gate 
655  And  namely  in  so  poore  degre, 

Aüd  it  was  ny^ht:  therfor  he  lefte  be, 
List  of  his  freend  he  were  anoon  refusyd 
As  man  vnknowe  or  for  som  spye  aecusyd. 

xcv. 

In  to  a  temple  foundid  by  dayes  olde 
660  He  is  i-ontryd,  a  place  al  desolat, 

And  leyd  hym  dou«  by  the  wallys  colde 
So  weyk,  so  wery,  forwandryd  and  for  mat. 
0  pompe  emporisshyd,  whilom  so  elat! 


XCIII.  645  And /(?/<// 6*  II  whan  inif  kleinerer  Schrift,  aber  f/leich- 
zeitig  (wenn  nicht  du.  JId.)  ü.  d.  Z.  nachgetragen  A  ||  in  to  A.  —  646 
for  to  hl{.  —  647  n.]  nar  L.  —  650  dar]  d.  nat  h.  —  651  a  pont  to  hym 
B^  to  hym  oo  foone  A^  on  H)  poynt  CAIL 

XCIV.  655  namly  hLA.  —  656  th.— be]  and  th.  left  he  C.  —  658 
ra.]  a  man  K  \\  spyej  man  IL 

XCV.  659  Vnto  yl//||  by]  of  //.  -  660  entred  AII\\  al  /.  R.  — 
662  80  wandred  and  so  mat  X,  for  wandryng  and  (von  dd.  lfd.  am  Rande 
nachgetragen)  for  wate  C.  —  663  vnporisshyd  ItLR  \\  late  J//,  der  Schreiher 

646-658.  Pudor  autem  obstabat  ei*,  ne  aniici  domum*  adiret,  ne 
forte  incognitus  tali  tempore'  de  domo*  pelle^etu^^ 

*  ei  obstabut  pmi.  —  *  domum  amici  sui  (sui  fehlt  pi)  mpi.  — 
'  tempore  noctis  tn.  —  *  de  domo  fehlt  /;,  a  domo  eius  (eins  fehlt  m) 
im.  —  ^  expelleretur  pmi. 

659 — 661.  Templum  ergo*  quoddam^  intrauit,  ut  ibidem  pernoetaret. 

*  vero  /;,  igitur  m.  —  '  quoddam  tristis  (antiquum  /)  mt. 


) 
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Take  heed,  ye  ryche,  of  what  estat  yc  bee; 
cr.s  Für  in  this  marchaunt  your  inyrour  ye  may  sec. 

XCVI. 

How  many  a  man  hath  Fortune  assayled, 
With  sleit/lite  i-cast,  whan  he  best  wende  ha  stonde, 
Her  habu'iownys  of  steel  also  vnraayled! 
For  al  her  trust  she  nolde  the  lasse  wende 
670  To  plcye  this  pleye  bothe  with  free  and  bonde. 
For  who  stood  evir  yit  in  surete, 
But  that  in  som  tyme  infect  was  his  degreP 

XCVII. 

For  by  exaumplys  nature  doth  declare, 
Which  is  of  god  mynystir  and  vikeer; 
075  Withoute  tonge  she  biddith  vs  beware 

By  thylke  sterrys,  that  shynen  bri^rht  and  cleer, 
Which  by  her  concours  and  mevyng  circuleer 
In  her  discens  westyn  vndir  wawes 
Ys  to  enfourmen  by  chaungyng  of  hir  lawys. 

XCVIII. 

080  Ful  fowe  of  hem  alway  to  vs  appcere, 
But  yif  it  be  the  bere  briht  and  shcene 
In  thilke  plow,  that  Arthow  doth  to  steere; 
For  yit  Bootes,  that  twyukelith  woudir  kene, 


ron  C  u'ollti:  zuerst^  wie  es  scheint,  ein  f  tfchrcibeti.  —  665  this]  the  L  !• 
ye  rauy  your  myrroj^r  se  Alf. 

XCVI.  666  F.  hath  .1.  667  floir/hte  R  ||  j  oast  dou«  C||  they  C\\ 
woiid  (wenyth  .1)  be^^t  HA  ji  hu]  to  Alf.  —  668  a.  v.]  and  also  mailed 
(;.  -  669  wold  Äff.  -  670  bothe  fehlt  .l//||a.J  and  with  A.  —  671 
who/.  ftWyit  f.   r'Üs.l   suohue   siierte    C.  672  But  f.  hLR  AH  \\  in 

fehlt  Afl  \  tyme]  Hiht  h,  sitho  //. 

XCvil.  67:^  onsaniples  //.  674  of  g.]  goddis  />,  über  Ä  rifl. 
S.  XXVI  17.  675  Withoutcn  .l//||by  wnro  A.  —  676  that]  there  Cl| 
öhynyng  <\  677  cours  />.  -  678  westyngCfe)  hfJf(.\  wastyng  ^H  ||  waTjS 
////.     -  (579  chauiigo  Alf^  tokynnyng  ('. 

XCYIII.  680  And  /*  ||  to  V8  alwey  fJ'\\  apperyth  (\  -  682  Arthon 
(Arthou?  A)  Äff  i\  to  /.  /^,   it  hA  \\  steryth  ('.    -  683  w.  k.]  w.  sheene 
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Somwhile  is  dym,  that  men  may  nat  hym  seene^ 
6S5  Eek  Lucifer,  at  morowhil  prymycere, 
By  nyht  hym  hidith  vndir  our  empeere. 

XCIX. 

The  day  doth  passe  of  vanite  and  glorye, 
And  nyht  approchith,  whan  Titan  is  gon  douw. 
But,  who  list  wynne  the  palme  by  victorye, 
r.oo  The  world  to  venquyssh  ful  of  elaciou«, 
Lat  hym  despise  as  a  chaunpioun 
AI  erthly  lustys,  that  shynen  but  in  dreede, 
And  of  this  marchaunt  evir  among  tak  heede. 

C. 

Evir  entirmedlyd  is  merthe  and  hcuynesse 
fio.-)  (Now  %ht,  uow  soory;  now  ioiful,  now  in  woo; 
Now  cleer  alofFte,  now  lowe  in  dirkenesse), 
As  lubiter  hath  couchyd  tonues  too 
Withyne  his  ceeleer  platly  and  no  moo: 
That  oon  is  ful  of  joye  and  gladnesse 
700  That  othir  ful  of  sorwe  and  bittirnesse. 

CI. 

Who  that  wil  entren  to  tarnen  of  the  sweete, 
He  mvst  as  weel  taken  his  aventure 
To  taste  the  bittir,  or  he  the  vessel  leete, 
And  bothe  iliche  of  strenge  herte  endure; 
705  Ile  may  nat  cleuse  the  thykke  from  the  pure: 


[über  sh  steht  k)  I/,  sharp  and  k.  All.  —  684  Sem  tyme  L\\na,t  may 
L  II  hcm  C.  —  685  at]  that  R  \\  morow  C.  —  686  empire  LH,  emispere  C. 

XCIX.  688  nyghtes  approchen  AH.  -  689  list]  list  to  ^7/||by] 
of  C.  —  691  a  fehlt  R.  —  692  And  //. 

C.  694  Entirmedlyd  is  euer  C.  -  695  s.]  heuy  L  \\  ioiful]  joyful 
and  A.  —  696  dirknesse  hLCATL  —  697  Jupiter  RCAII  \\  tonnes]  stones 
AH.  —  698  Wythynne  (ivolite  der  ScJireiher  zuerst  einen  ande^'cn  Buch- 
staben statt  des  7.  y  schreiben?)  A\\h\9  fehlt  AH.  —  699  h  fehlt  AH  \ 
and  ü.  d.  Z.  L.  —  700  othir]  other  is  AH. 

CI.  701  of]  on  C.  —  703  taste]  cast  L  ||  the]  in  hLRH\\  or]  if  AH. 
—  704  jlich  itJjR  (h  durchstrichen  7?)||8trong  JiLHC  (am  g  ein  kleiner 
wagerechter  Strich  (J).     -   705  nat  c]  clennes  C  \\  from]  o  aus  v  H.  — 
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For,  who  that  wil  swetnesse  first  abroche. 
He  mot  be  war,  or  bittir  wol  approche. 

CIL 

Of  thes  too  i-dronken  at  the  fülle 
Hath  this  marehaunt,  that  I  of  spak  erwhyle; 
710  The  laste  heuere  so  maad  bis  hed  to  dulle, 
That  he  ne  lest  but  litil  law^rb  or  srayle; 
Export  he  was  bothe  of  trust  and  guyle: 
For,  wher  that  he  bis  beddyng  whilom  chees, 
SIept  on  the  ground  now  nakyd  herberwelees. 

CHI. 

715  And  whil  that  he  lay  sleepyug  in  this  wise, 
An  hap  befel  of  too  nien  in  the  toun, 
Betwix  the  whieh  a  contek  gan  to  ryse 
lli^ht  ther  bosyde  with  grete  noyse  and  soun: 
That  oon  liis  felawe  hath  slayn  and  bore  doun 

7.?o  Viidir  the  templc,  wher  as  this  marehaunt  läy, 
And  lefft  hym  ther  and  flcd  auoon  bis  way. 


706    who    über    der    Zeile    L  \\  yii\  fchit  All  \\  fruat  /?.     -    707  wol]    ' 
willen  R. 

CIL  709  sp.  of  L,  sp.  fehlt  AH.  —  710  beuer  (u  auf  Rasur?, 
am  r  Schleife)  /.,  bevers  All,  fehlt  C'H  so /f///7  C*||  hed]  hert  C\\to  fehlt 
All,  80  a  -  711  ne  fehlt  R.  —  713  whilom  (whilara  C)  is  (hys  C) 
beddyng  RC.  —  714  noyi  fehlt  C\\iipky<\  fehlt  A\\\i,\  unter  we  Punkte 
von  a.   7'.  L. 

cm.  715  that/.  7?|isl.  1.  /v||on  6*.  _  716  ha::e  (durch  Rasur 
ziviiiehen  a  und  e  zwei  Uuchittahen'^)  L.  —  717  ßetwene  Hy  A  twene  ^ 
I  the  fihlt  vi// II  conflict  C'ijbogan  -l/Zil  Riebe  getilgt  und  dafiir  r.  Hd, 
d.  KL  Jhd.  (Stoice'O  risc  .1.  718  gret  hLRC.  —  719  The  tone  C  \\ 
adowne  //.  -  -  720  as  fhlt  A,  that  II  \\  the  LC,  —  721  hem  7/||  bis  way] 
ttway  CA  II. 

715-721.  Sed,  cum'  ibi  unxiuM  niulta  sccum  diu*  uolueret,  oc- 
currerunt'  sibi^  duo  uiri  propo  toniplum'^  de^  ciuitate,  quorum  unus 
alium  intori'eoic  chiiiiquc  nut'u^it". 

*  quuin  if,  cum  diu  (tnit  dni  l^unktoi  nntir  Um)  i.  —  •  diu  secom 
/>,  diu  fvhlt  in.  --  ^  orclirrunt  j»nii.  -  *  o\  if.  -  ^  prope  templum]  hinter 
üiuitate  m.  "  in  pmi.  -  "^  au  mit  zini  Pitnhtvn  darunter  vor  aufugit  i, 
offugit  m. 
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CIV. 

The  touM  was  reised  with  rvmour  ri^ht  anoon 
And  to  the  temple  faste  gönne  renne; 
Now  beer,  now  ther  ful  swyftly  they  goon 
725  To  taken  hym,  that  hadde  wrouht  this  synne, 
Tyl  atte  laste  they  sout/hte  han  hym  withynne; 
And  with  the  noyse,  as  they  gönne  in  threste, 
The  poore  marchaunt  abrayd  out  of  his  reste. 

CV. 

Right  sore  astonyd,  palen  gan  his  hewe, 
730  Whan  they  hym  asken,  what  mystir  man  he  were, 
Or  yif  that  he  the  homycide  knewe, 
That  hadde  slayn  the  man,  *that  liggith  there'. 
And  he  anoon  withouten  dreed  or  feere 
Seyde:  *Certeynly,  thouh  ye  me  hange  and  drawe, 
735  No  wit/ht  bat  I  hath  this  man  i-slawe*. 


CrV.  722  toun]  tow  mit  Bogai  übet'  w  =  n  (w  und  Bogen  auf 
Rasur,  a,  T,)  L||rvm.]  the  mmoicr  C.  —  723  to]  o  aus  angefangenem 
hP  /*||g.  thei  L AH Wrynne  (y  auf  Rasur,  a.  T.)  L.  —  725  wrought 
hath  AH.  —  726  at  the  AH,  at  CR\\  theyj  y  aus  r?  («.  T.)  L  \\  han 
fehlt  AH  —  727  as  fehlt  AH. 

CV.  729  sore]  for  hR.  —  730  Hinter  they  Ansatz  zu  einem 
Buchstaben  H.  -  731  thomycide  hL.  —  733  without  6'|!or]  of  L.  — 
734  th.J  yf  C II  and]  or  LC.  —  735  wyht  (y  mit  a  T.  aus  i;  h  durch- 
strichen) L,  with  (h  durchstrichen)  R]  man  ^/illhaf  C,  have  H. 


722 — 726.  Multi  ergo*  de  ciuitate'  propter  strepitum'  accur- 
rentes^  interfectum  rcperiunt^  et  quaerentes,  quisnam  homicidium 
perpetrasset ,  intrauerunt  templum  sperantes  ibidem^  homicidam  re- 
perire'. 

*  igitur  p.  —  *  de  eiu.]  eines  pm,  fehlt  i.  —  'pro  strepitu  pmi. 
—  *  decurrentes  p.  —  *  repperiunt /),  reperierunt  {so!)  m.  —  ^  fehlt  p, 
nach  homicidam  (homicidium  /)  mi.  —    '  repperire  pm. 

727 — 735.  Aejjyptiacum  *  uero  sie  illic  reperiunt'  et  siscitantes 
ab  eo,  quisnam  uirum  interfecisset',  nudierunt  ab  eo*:  'Ego  interfeci  eum**. 

*  Aegyptium  /;,  Egiptium  m.  -  *  sie — rep.]  repperunt  ibi  p,  illic 
repperientes  (repperiunt  i)  mi.  —  *  et  —  interf.]  fehlt  m.  -  ^  ipso 
quia  pmi.  —  *  illum  (vor  interfeci)  /. 
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CVI. 

His  covetise  was  to  ha  be  ded, 
That  he  by  deth  hys  myserye  myht  fyne; 
His  woo  heeng  on  hym  heuyere  than  led, 
And  pouerte  did  hym  so  raoche  pyne; 
740  llc  Wohle,  that  deth  had  leyd  hook  and  lyne 
Tacacchyd  hym  in  to  his  bittir  las: 
Therfor  on  hym  he  took  this  hi<7h  trespas. 

cvir. 

'0  deth,  desyred  in  aduersite, 
Whan  thu  art  callyd,  why  nylt  thu  wrecchys  beere 
745  And  art  so  reedy  in  felicite 

To  come  to  them,  that  the  nothyng  desireP 
0  com  now,  deth,  and  maak  of  me  thy  feere', 
This  marchaunt  crieth  in  his  wooful  herte: 
So  ful  he  was  of  iuward  peynes  smerte. 

CVIII. 

7r»o  Anoon  he  was  i-taken  and  i-bounde 

And  Gast  in  prisouw  tyl  on  the  nexte  morwe 
And  than  i-taken  and  brouht,  as  they  hym  founde, 
Afforn  the  justice;  for  no  man  wold  hym  borwe. 
To  Seen  a  fyn  he  hopith  of  his  sorwe; 

7r)ft  For  dempt  he  was  thoruh  his  owne  speehe 
By  jugement  to  han  for  deth  the  wreehe. 

CVI.  736  to  ha]  for  to  H.  —  737  myht]  my  i?.  —  738  hangyng 
(;.  739  80  fehlt  All,  -  740  hook]  bothe  h.  L.  —  741  To  aoaoohid  (h 
iL  (L  Z.)  II,  To  acacched  A]  To  kacchen  li,  To  tache  C\\  l]  place  C. 
-  742  in  /nihe  toke  on  h.  AH\\  the  (\  that  AH  \\  hinter  hih  ist  ein 
Buchiftahe  aintradiirt  Ij. 

CVII.    744  n.  thu|  wiltow  nat  A.  —  748  crieth /cÄft  A, 
CVIII.    750  takcn   ItCII,  i  iveij radiert  oder  rerhlasst  L.  —  751  in] 
on  /i*  II  on  fehlt  U.        752  an]  and  U  \\  he  was  found  C.  -  753  Afore  RC, 
Byfore  .l//||juge  J//,|wil  //.  -  -  754  ho  fehlt  L  ij  hopyd  C.  -  756  the 
fehlt   All. 

730     742.    Paupertatem  enim  suam  morte  saltem  *  finire  cupiebat*. 

'  saltem  morte  mi.  -     -  cupiobat  uehementer  (u.  c.  /)  mi, 

750—757.  Captus  itaque  et'  incarceratus  ost,  mane  autem  facto 
perductus'  ante  iudices  et  morte  condcniiiatus'  ducitur  ad  cruoem. 

*  et  feidt  p.  —  ^  produoitur  pi,  ducitur  ille  m.  -  '  oondemp- 
natus  pmi. 
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CIX. 


And  than,  as  faste  as  he  to  deth  was  lad, 
His  oolde  freend  happyd  forby  passe, 
The  which  beheeld  hym  with  cheer  demvre  a7id  sad 
7ßo  And  kneujfh  the  feturys  and  signes  of  his  face. 
Anoon  he  prayeth  leyseer  to  hym  and  space 
For  to  been  herd  of  hem  in  pacience 
And  stynt  a  whyle  to  yive  hym  audience. 

CX. 

*SiiW,  he  seith,  *so  it  nat  yow  displese, 
765  This  man  is  dampned  so  ful  of  innocence 

And  gilteles:  ye  don  hym  this  disose; 
.    For  I  my  silf  haue  vvrouht  this  gret  offeuce: 

To  me  it  fallith  tencurren  the  sentence 

Of  deth,  the  trouthe  weel  to  founde; 
770  For  with  myn  band  I  gaff  his  dedly  wounde*. 


CIX.  757  was]  8  aus  d  {(fs.  IIa.)  C.  —  758  oold  /i/.i?6'||  forth 
by  /?,  forby  to  AU.  -  759  The/.  .4 // 1 1  face  .  I //.  -  761  And  anoon 
h\\io  h.  leysowr  (to  ü.  d.  Z.;  ds.  IhL  u.  T.)  A.  —  762  For|  And  All. 

CX.  764  yow  nat  LRC.  —  766  giltles  hLIiCA\\i\\i%  f.  AU.  - 
767  haue/.  //,  hath  67/||  wrouht]  done  AU^  don  C.  —  768  to  encurren 
nCAU.  —  769  wil  ^7/||to]  I  C.  —  770  his]  hym  ^fl^Hdethes  C. 


758—772.  Multi  ergo*  de  more*  occurrerunt',  quoruni  unus 
fuit*  amicus  8uu8*,  cuius  causa  adierat  Haldach*.  Hie''  acutius*  eum^ 
intuens  deprehendit  esse  aniicum  '^,  quem  in  Aegypto  reliquorat.  Re- 
miniscens  itaquc  bonorum,  quae  sibi  in  Aegypto  fecerat,  cogitansquc, 
quod**  po8t  mortem  ei  retribuere*^  non  poterat,  mortem  pro  illo '*  se 
subire  decreuit'*.  Voce  ergo  *^  magna  clamauit'ß:  *Quid  innocentem 
condemnatis*''  quoue  eum  ducitis?  Non '^  mortem  meruit.  Ego  uirum 
interfeci*. 

*  uero  /.  —  *  morte  illius  plangentes  m.  —  '  occurrunt  pm.  — 
*  fuit  unus  /.  —  *  eiu8  pmi.  —  ®  baldao  adierat  m/.  —  '  qui  m^  fehlt 
{Ihisnr  ro?i  unrfcfälir  vier  ßuch^iahen)  i.  —  ^  ncutiusque  /.  —  ®  eum  nucJi 
deprehendit  m.  —  '°  amicum  suum  (eius  /)  mi.  —  ii  cogitans  quia  p^ 
cogitans  etiam  quia  mt.  •*  retribuero  illi  (ei  m)  pim.  '^  jpgQ  ,,, 

—  *♦  subire  se  (fehlt  m)  decreuit  im.    —    ^^  unde  voce  ni.      -    ^^  oxcla- 
mauit  mi.  —  ^"^  condempnastis  ;>,  condempdatis  /.  —  's  Non  iste  m. 
QP.  LXXXIII.  9 


iiiy 
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CXI. 
Ilis  herte  was  mcovyd  of  oolde  naturesse 
To  save  his  freend  and  for  hym  for  to  deye; 
And  he  was  hent  anoon  and  puUyd  by  duresse, 
Witli  swre  arrest  they  Handys  on  hym  leye; 
And  al  her  lust  he  meekly  did  obeye: 
Tofore  the  juge  he  was  i-lad  and  drawc, 
Wher  ho  was  dampned  by  concours  of  the  lawe. 

CXII. 

Thoo  was  he  lad  with  weepyng  and  pite 
Toward  his  deth  of  many  hym  besyde. 
780  Ilis  poore  freend  was  loos  at  liberte, 

Which  thoui^htc  for  woo  deth  thoru^h  his  herte  glyde, 
Whylö  in  the  prees  the  verray  homycide, 
That  sothfastly  the  decde  hath  i-wrougrht, 
Spak  to  hym  sylf  thus  in  his  owne  thoui^ht: 


CXI.  771  IL  h.]  He  r;||(o)old  hLRCA.  —  772  for  vor  to  fehlt 
All.  —  774  8.]  8ore  (o  rnttt  e?)  A\\ror  they  Anfang  eines  Buchstahe^is 
{rivllcicht  h)  (jctilfit  A.  —  775  her]  the  //||they  m.  A,  m.  he  hhC.  — 
77«  lad  1K\ 

OXII.  779  Towordes  yl//||manyon  AH,  —  781  That  /v||dyd 
fflyde  (■.  782  h.]  h  ans  c.  n.  II.  —  783  the]  that  /*  ||  deth  H\\  had(de) 
///.'ll  wrought  (\   -     784  thus]  th.  and  AH. 

773—781.  At  illi  iiiißccrunt  rnanus  ^  in  eum  atque  ligatum  seoum 
tid  crucem  traxerunt  aliumque  a  pocna  mortis  soluerunt'. 

1  nianus  iniecerunt  /,  continuo  in.  manus  m.  —  '  absoluerunt  pmi 

782—819.  Honiicidn  uero  in  eodcni  agmine  haec  intuens'  gra- 
diobutm*  atque  secum  tractans*:  *IIunr  ego'  interfeci,  et  iste  damnatuH. 
llic  innocens  supplicio  deputatur,  e^o  uero  noceus  libertate  fruor. 
Quaenam  oM  causa '^  huius  iniustitiae?^  Nescio,  niai  sola  dei  patientia 
sit'.  Verum^  deua,  iudex  iustu«,  inipunituni  scelus  nullum*  dimittit.  Ne 
igitur^o  posterius  in  me  durius  uindicet**,  huius  me  prodam*'  criminis 
oaso  reuni  sioque  aoluendo  eoa  a  morte'*,  quod  commisi,  luam  peooatuai\ 

1  in  eod.  agm.  hoc  fhec,  (faJn'/itrr  audiens  mit  Tihjiimjspunkten  i) 
int.  pi,  int.  hoc  in  eod.  agm.  m.  -  dicebat  pm,  tractans  dixit  in  oorde 
suo  /.  ^  II.  egoj  hunc  y;,  cgo  uiruni  /.  *  dampnatur  pmi.  —  *  causa 
est  p.  "  instiscie  Imius  /,  iusticie  m.  --  "^  ait  hec  dei  paoientia  i,  dei 
])atientia  m.  --  **  Vernmptanien  m,  Vere  /.  —  *  nullum  soelus  py,  — 
^^  ergo  m.  -  **  uind.  in  me  durius  m^  in  {sit!)  uind.  durius  f.  —  "  pro- 
dam  me  m.     -  *•  eos  soluendo  a  morto  y>,  eoa  a  morte  aoluendo  mu 
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CXIII. 

785  *Alla8,  myn  herte,  hard  as  the  dyamaunt, 
IIow  maist  thu  suffre  this  cruelte  to  seen! 
Alias,  thoruh  remors  why  ne  were  I  repentaunt 
The  southfast  trouthe  to  be  confessyd  cleen? 
Alias,  this  wrong!  how  may  I  thus  susteen 

790  To  see  afore  me  vngilte  thus  i-take 

And  lad  to  dethward  oonly  for  my  sake? 

CXIV. 

0  rijfhtwys  god,  to  whom  ech  pryuyte 
Is  pleya  and  open  to  thy  magnyficence, 
0  lord,  that  knowyst  myn  hyd  iniquite, 
795  Beholdyng  al,  o  sonne  of  sapience, 

Ne  take  no  vengaunce  of  myn  hi^h  offence, 
That  I  so  longe  concelyd  haue  the  trouthe; 
But  of  thy  mercy,  lord,  haue  upon  me  routhe. 

cxv. 

For  weel  I  wot,  that  of  thy  rii^htwysnesse 
800  Thu  mvst  me  punysshen  at  thy  jugement, 
And  thouh  thu  suffre  a  while  in  esynesse, 
Hlood  wil  haue  wreche,  that  wrongfully  is  spent. 
O  blood  vngilte,  o  blood  so  innocent, 
lIow  canst  thu  gon  to  deth  and  nat  compleyne 
805  To  wreke  the  afftir  on  me  vvith  cruel  peyne? 


CXIir.  785  h.  as]  harder  than  A.  —  786  c.  s.  hRC,  cruel  tene 
AH.  —  787  ne  w.J  ner  T,  were  LB.  -  788  That  AH,  Of  the  C||8.]  s 
{am  t?)  sieht  wie  f  aus  6'||to/.  AH.  —  789  thua]  this  AH.  —  790 
hinter  a  for  ein  Buchstabe  durch  Basur  (jetiUjt  L ,  a  fern  (a  w.  d.  Z. ; 
ds^  Hil.  C)  67/ II  thus  vngiity  C,  vngilty  thus  one  yl//I|take  G 

CIV.  792  O  fehlt  H.  -  794  that]  thou  B\\\\y^  fehlt  AH,  —  796 
high  fehlt  L.  —  797  cou^red  AH.  —  798  upon  6'J  apon  (—  241)  /?,  on  hL. 

CV.  799  weel]  why  ^//||  that/.  H.  -  800  me /.  /?  ||  thy]  tho 
H.  —  801  in/.  yi//||  he  isynesse  (fnter  he  Punkte)  L.  —  802  is  wrong- 
fully (;.  -  804  ^on  fehlt  AH,  —  805  the  —  me]  on  me  after  AH  || 
with]  bi  L. 

9* 
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OXVJ. 

To  high  god,  eternal  in  liis  see, 
Blood  crieth  out,  that  is  i-shad  in  wronge, 
And  seith:  '0  lord,  whan  wilt  thu  vengyd  bee 
Vpon  our  deth?  why  bydist  thu  so  longe?' 
810  Of  innoccntys  this  is  the  noote  and  songe; 
Wherfor  I  wol,  whil  I  haue  liff  and  space, 
The  sothe  beknowe  and  put  me  in  thy  grace. 

CXVII. 
It  is  to  mocho,  that  I  haue  slayn  oon; 
And,  but  I  speke,  toward  is  anothir, 
815  The  which  is  domb  and  stille  as  ony  stoon, 
For  verray  love  for  to  save  his  brothir; 
Everych  is  reedy  to  fonge  deth  for  othir. 
Novv  wyl  I  goon  and  pleynly  me  confesse 
And  for  my  gilt  receyven  the  redresse'. 

CXVllJ. 

820  With  opeu  mouth  lowde  he  gan  to  crye: 
'0  ye  diseeyved  peeple  by  errour! 
That  innocent,  alias,  why  shal  he  dye, 
Which  nevir  ne  was  his  lyvc  trespasourP 
Turneth  ageyu  and  let  be  this  Glamour 

825  And  let  to  nie  her  doom  been  hool  reserved: 
For  1  am  he,  that  hath  the  deth  disserved. 


CX  VI.  806  hi//h]  the  h.  MI  \ugh  e.  g.  //.  —  807  shad  C,  shedde  A, 
shed  H.  -  808  wiltow  LAU,  wold  thou  li.  -  811  Therfor  H\\  Vor  gpaoe 
p  (lurch(/ct<( riehen  A.   —  812  me  fclilt  IL 

CXVir.    816   verry   (v  r/z/y  wj   L.    —    817  for   to  AH Wsonge  B, 

tnke  ('.         818  wol  (w  mi^f  v.  n.)  /.  Hplainly  a.  AU.   —  819  for]  o(  All 

1  de  ror,  nie  ndch  the  ff.  <l.  Z.  (</.  7\,  aaclk  (I(i.<  AnslamsHUffszeichen  a  «.  T.)  L, 

CXVIII.  821  d.|  r/</.v  zuritc  d  {undeutlich)  ü.  d.  Z,  A,  —  823  neu<T 
Uhi.<  n\^te  e  aus  o?J  //i|  ne  ./'.  (.'  1|  liisj  in  (i"  'V.  d.  Z.  L)  iiya  CL,  — 
825  let  toi  iftt^  -4||übsf'/-ued  AH.  —  826  \)e  (|)  aus  r.  n,)  H\\ohn  mit 
Altkürzumj  für  er  hinter  deth   <nis</rst riehen   //. 

820 -8:iO.  Obiicit  se  ergo  periculo  •  dicens :  *Me,  me*,  qui  feoi* 
homioidiuni  istud,  capite*;  istuni  dimittite  innoxium**. 

'  Obiecitque  se  in  periculo  p,  Obiecit  ergo  se  (so  ergo  /)  perioulo 
mi.  —  *  Das  zweite  me  fehlt  i.  —  ^  qui  feci]  miaerum  intcrficite  i.  — . 
*  hom.  istud  capite./V//// ^^,  scelus  hoc  accipito  wi,  quia  hoc  celuB  operatus 
aum  /.    —  ^  et  illum  innocentem  dimittite  w. 
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CXIX. 

Let  hyra  go  loos,  sith  he  of  gilt  is  fre: 
It  is  my  silf,  that  hath  the  deedc  i-do. 
Why  wyl  ye  erren  and  punysshen  verite 
830  And  let  falsnesse  at  his  large  go?* 

The  peeple  of  this  gau  for  to  wondren  tho 
And  cek  the  justice  of  this  sodeyu  chaunce, 
That  alle  here  wittis  wer  hangid  in  ballaunce. 

cxx. 

Yit  nevirtheles  thus  they  i-wrouhte: 
835  The  firste  thei  vnbounde  and  this  othir  take 
And  by  assent  hem  everychon  i-brouhte 
Tofore  the  kyng  and  ther  a  processe  make, 
How  ech  of  thes  hath  don  for  othrys  sake, 
And  prayen  hym  good  juge  for  to  bee 
840  To  fynde  a  wey  the  trouthe  for  to  see. 

CXXI. 

This  worthy  kyng  to  serehyn  out  the  rii^ht 
Shewith  hym  silff  bothe  wys  and  eek  tretable 


CXIX.  827  looH  fehlt  AH  \\of  gilt  he  A.  -  828  the]  thys  C.  - 
829  vortue  C.  -  830  falnesse  U,  falshede  C'lllarges  All.  —  831  gönne 
to  wondre  AB^  be  gan  to  marucUC' ||  tlio]  so  AH.  —  832  justices  ///-/, 
justises  li.  —  833  all  [sUiü  a  zuerst  ein  anderer  liadistuhe  titKjefantfen'^ 
etwa  h?)  A.  % 

CXX.  834  wrought  CAH.  —  835  theij  the  h.  —  836  thassent  C\\ 
hym  N.  -  837  the]  ther  C.  —  838  have  A.  —  839  prayn  /tLRC\\  for 
fehlt  CAH.  —  840  To]  And  AH  \\  for  fehlt  H.      , 

CXXI.    842  hothe  fehlt  B\\  eek  fehlt  H.  —  843  Atn  Schlut-ifc  der 


831  840.  ludices  autem  ^  non  parum  admirantes*  ligauerunt^ 
hunc  alio  a  morte  soiuto^  ianique^  de  iudicio  dubitantes  hunc  cum 
reliquia*'  prius  liberatis  ante  regem  adduxerunt  eique  omnia  ex  ordine'' 
referentes  ipsum  etiam  haesitare  fecerunt". 

*  uero  tili.  —  *  ammirantes  pl.  -  '  mit  hinter  absoluto  pmi.  — 
*  abAoluto  pmi.  —  ^lamque  iudice8  m.  —  "^  reliquis  duobus  m.  —  '  per 
ordinem  /.  —  "  hesitare  compulerunt  pi^  hes.  similiter  rex  dicebat  de 
facto  hoc  m. 
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And  made  mercy  to  goon  afForn  his  myht 
^hapyng  a  mene  ful  just  and  resonable: 
845  To  alle  ihre  he  shewyd  hym  merciable; 
Of  al  thc  crym,  withyne  woordys  fewe, 
Pardou«  he  grauntith,  so  they  the  trouthc  shewe. 

CXXII. 

Üf  al  the  cas  they  haue  no  poynt  i-sparyd 
(First  of  her  frenship,  joye  and  adversite), 
850  But  woord  by  woord  the  stoory  hool  declaryd: 
Botho  of  thes  tweyne  the  love  and  vnyte 
(Ye  han  that  herd,  ye  gete  no  mor  of  me), 
And  how  the  thrydde  hadde  a  conscience, 
For  his  trespace  so  dampned  innoeenee. 

CXXIII. 

855  With  grct  mervoile  they  wondryu  on  this  thyng 
To  Seen  in  frenship  so  hool  affeeciou>i, 
And  specially  this  wise,  worthy  kyng 
Oan  wisshe  of  herte,  that  thoruh  his  regiou// 
Were  ful  aflfermyd  an  obligaciouw 

860  Off  such  enteernesse  fro  man  to  man  aboute: 
Off  tresoun  than  ful  litel  wer  to  doute. 


Str.  n<t0/ii/etra(/m  R\\  myht  (y  auf  Rasur '^  Ä)]  riht  L.  —  844  f.]  fori?, 
both  C\\  r.]  cek  r.  U,  mesurable  AH,  —  846  withyne]  w*t/*  C.  —  847  so] 

for  ^// 11  tr.]  sothe  TjC\\  sewe  (se  uitf  Robur''^)  R. 

CXXII.    850  deolarith  R  \\  S  vor  the  getihßj  amjefangen  st  L.  — 
853  SL  fehlt  AH.  —  854  so]  of  C. 

CXXIII.   855  wondryd  (\  wroundron  R\\\ii  R.  —  858  Yoisshe  Ä, 
woish  />,  woissh  R^  wisshe  (\  wisshen  A^  wysshen  H. 


841  854.  Communi  itaquo  *  consilio  rex  eis  omne  orimen,  quod 
sibi  imposuerant,  condunauit^,  co  tarnen  pacto,  ut  crimiiiis  sibi  impositi 
causas  patefacerent.     At  iUi  rei  ueritatem  ei '  exposuerunt. 

^  Vnde  communi  m.  —  '  condodauit  /.  -  '  rei  —  ei]  ueritatem 
rci  /. 
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CXXIV. 

'^ul  hard  it  were  tacomplisshen  his  desyr 
^_0r  in  his  rewme  such  a  bargeyn  dryve: 
The  aeyer  infect,  the  wedir  is  nat  cleer 
865_Ne  nevir  ne  shal,  whil  tresoun  is  so  ryvo; 
For  now  of  trowthe  no  man  can  contryve 
A  verray  seel  or  thenpreent  i-grave 
Withoute  a  label  his  armes  hool  to  save. 

cxxv. 

But,  whan  thys  kyng  hath  thus  doon  hem  gracc, 

STO^^He  let  hem  goo  at  her  elecciouw, 

And  he  of  Baldac  hath  lad  hoom  to  his  place 
His  poore  freend  with  gret  processioun. 
He  rayeth  hym  newe  with  good  afFecciouw 
And  seide:  *Freend,  your  pensifheed  asswage 

875  And  for  pouert  ne  beeth  no  raore  in  rage. 


CXXIV.  863  rewm  hh  ||  s.  a]  a  soohe  a  i^  ||  d.]  r.  aua  e.  a.  ?  C.  — 
864  the  w.]  whiche  AH,  —  865  ne  sh.]  schal  KAEf.  —  866  may  R.  — 
867  soel  or]  ful  scale  nor  AU  ||  the  emprynt  C,  the  prynte  AH  ||  grave 
C.  —  868  armo«r  ^/fÜsave]  have  L. 

CXXV.  869  wh.]  wh.  that  C||thu8  hath  AH,  —  870  her]  theye 
mit  Schleife  am  oberen  Teil  des  zweiten  e,  daher  theyr  ähilich  sehend  A.  — 
871  hat  h  \\  hoom  to]  hym  to  A^  vnto  H,  —  87H  He  (And  A)  arrayeth 
HA.  —  875  ne  fehlt  AH, 


869—896.  Communis  autem  consensu'  omnibus  absolutis  indigcna, 
qui  pro  amico^  mori  decreuerat,  ipsum^  in  domum  suam  introduxit 
eique*  omni*  honoro  pro  ritu  facto  dixit':  *Si  mecum  manere®  ac- 
quiescis,  omnia  nobis,  prout  decet,  erunt^  communia;  si  uero  repatriarc 
uolueris,  quae  mea  sunt*^,  aequa  lance  partiamur*.  At  ille  natalis  soli^^ 
dulcedine  allectus  *'  partem  totius  ^^  substantiae ,  quam  sibi  ^*  obtulerat, 
recepit  sicque*^  repatriauit. 

*  Pro   communi  /.  —   •  cons.  et  oonsilio  /.  —  ^  amico  suo  m.  — 

*  illum  m.  —  *  atquo  /.  —  ^  omni  fthlt  m.  —  "^  inquit  jy,  inquid  mi.  — 

*  manere  mecum  m.  —  ^  erunt  hinter  nobis  /.  —  *°  sunt  mea  p.  — 
*'  8ui  m.  —  *2  irretitus  pmi.  —  '3  totius  fehlt  m.  —  **  ille  {fehlt  pi)  ei 
mpi.  —  **  sicque  recepta  substantia  m. 
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CXXVl. 

But  here  anoon,  as  ferro  as  it  may  laste, 
Of  al  my  good  halvendeel  is  youre: 
I  wyl,  that  it  departyd  be  as  faste 
At  your  devise  your  pouert  to  socoure; 
880  For  our  frcnship  shal  cvery  sesouw  floure, 
Aud  in  short  tyme,  I  teile  it  you  in  pleyn, 
Ye  shul  to  richesse  restooryd  be  ageyn. 

CXXVII. 

And  than  at  erst  avised  ye  may  teile, 
Vnto  your  contre  whedir  ye  wil  returne 
885  Or  beer  with  me  al  your  lyff'dwelle: 

The  choys  is  your.     Look,  no  more  ye  moorne! 
And  whersobe  ye  goon  or  beer  soioume. 
Haue  hoor  iny  troutbe,  our  bertys  sbul  beou  oou, 
Wbil  breetb  may  laste,  and  nevir  asondir  goon*. 

CXXVIII. 

890  By  egal  witt  bis  goodys  evorycbon 

Wer  tbo  departyd  betwix  tbes  froendys  too, 
Bycause  tbis  marcbauiit  wold  algatys  gon 
Ilom  to  bis  contre,  tbat  be  lovyd  soo. 
Tbc  stoory  tellitb,  witboute  woordys  moo, 

8i)5  liujhi  in  to  Egipt  be  is  goon  ageyn; 

Of  ber  frensbip  wbat  sbuld  I  you  moor  seyu? 


CXXVI.    877  hauendeel  R,  half  dele  C.   —  878  be  departod  A. 
-    880    ev.  I    at    euery    IL    —    882    roHtorod  begayne   B.^    be    storyd 
tt^ayn  (/. 

CXXVII.  888  avised /W//f  AU.  —  884  whedir  vor  contre;  du 
rirJitliir  St('llnn(f  durch  ZcicJicn  h'vniiüich  nvmaeht  L.  —  885  your]  my 
AU.  886  ioyso   r'llve  no  ni.  //.    —    887    whcr  so  bo  LUC]  whethcr 

80  AU,    -888  t.— h]  hert  owrr  trouthyn  ('.    —  889  vnsondir /i  ||  agon  ^1. 

CXXVIII.  «90  Witte  AU,  wit  /.',  wehgte  (;  l|  goodis  (vieffricht 
rnfi  di'ri<vlhni  Uand)  ührr  durchifcsIricUvncm  wittis  A,  —  891  Wer] 
Wh  />  II  betwixt  (w  au^i  v.  fLi")  //,  betwene  -4  |!  too]  tweyne  //.  —  896 
vou  r'rhU  CH. 
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CXXIX. 

I  say  you  platly,  so  as  it  seomyth  me: 
Of  tliyng  wcel  precvyd  to  maken  rehersayl 
To  offtyn  sith,  it  werc  but  vanyte. 
900  Lost  tediouste  your  erys  did  assayl, 
8ith  ye  it  knowe,  it  may  nothyng  avayl 
Of  her  frenship  ferther  niore  divyne: 
For,  as  they  gönne,  so  in  love  thcy  fync. 

cxxx. 

Thus  of  this  tale  to  you  I  make  an  eendo 
uor>  (On  my  rewde  tellyng  of  curtesyc  ye  rcwc), 
And  god  I  prey,  that  he  his  grace  sende, 
That  euery  freend  to  othir  be  as  trewe, 
As  were  thes  marchauntis  alway  iliche  newe. 
This  ray  desyr  in  al  degrees  of  meu: 
910  That  it  so  be,  I  pray  you,  seith:  'Amen*. 


CXXIX.  897  Von  dieaer  Strophe  int  in  R  am  Fans  von  Fol.  03  v 
nur  erhalten  I  sai  you  platly;  (hiliinter  ht  ein  reryamenthlatt  ivet/ije- 
ifvhnitten;  daher  fehlt  auch  Str.  130  \\  plainly  //  ||  %o  fehlt  H.  —  898  Mii?is- 
/unf/enea  r  vor  rehersall  C.  —  900  tediousnesse  L  ||  didio  A.  —  902  niore 
fehlt  ^  II  d.)  to  dyuine  C,  to  devyne  AH.  —  903  began  C. 

CXXX.  904  JJietfe  Strophe  int  ali>  lenvoye  bezeichnet  in  hL^  über 
ihr  Fehlen  in  R  a.  zu  897.  -  905  Of  C.  —  906  that  fehlt  A  \\  he]  god 
L  i!  his]  h  ii.  Z.  {a.  IL?)  h.  —  907  Th.J  And  All.  —  908  jlich  hh.  — 
909  Th.]  This  is  AH.  -  910  seith]  sey  al  All. 


ANMERKUNGEN. 


2.  Das  kursive  e  in  Renoune  A  setzt  Zupitza  für  den 
von  mir  S.  xui  beschriebenen  Schnörkel. 

4.  innate  Ropience  ScrJ  (Appendix  III)  22. 

5.  Am  Rande  hat  Zupitza ^  ein  Fragezeichen  zu  stehen, 
offenbar  weil  er  zweifelhaft  war,  ob  er  die  Lesart  von  RCAH 
zu  Gunsten  von  hL  hintansetzen  durfte;  er  hatte  sich  auch 
diese  Stelle  zur  Aufnahme  in  die  Gruppe  IV  seiner  Aus- 
einandersetzung über  das  Verhältnis  der  Handschriften  am 
Rande  seines  diesen  Teil  enthaltenden  Manuskriptes  ver- 
zeichnet und  anfangs  wirklich  to  in  den  Text  aufgenommen. 

7.  Z.  verweist  in  seinen  Randbemerkungen  zu  H  auf 
Chaucer,  Squ.  Tale  22  [The  Student's  Chaucer:  Of  his  corage 
as  any  centre  stähle], 

8.  Zu  convenient  vgl.  S.  xxviii  1. 

12.  Nur  hier  (vgl.  S.  l)  haben  hL  nicht  yif, 
14.  Am  Rande  seiner  Abschrift  von  II  hat  Z.  zu  stehen: 
'Nicht  Petrarca  (vgl.  Edm.  1,  558:  I  hadde  neuer  rad  offorn 
nor  seyn  Of  Franceys  Petrak  the  Cosmagraffie);  nicht  Orosius 
fed.  Sweet]  13.  15*.  Zugleich  verweist  er  auf  geographische 
Ortsbezeichnungen  an  folgenden  Stellen:  Fall  9  rb.;  eb.  108 
vb. ;  eb.  111   va.  u. ;  eb.  155  ra.  u. 

16.    marchis  steht  in  L  vereinzelt  (vgl.  S.  lvi). 

*  Über  die  Abkürzungen  vgl.  meine  Bemerkung  über  dem  Wörter- 
verzeichnis. 

-  Wenn  nichts  anderes  bemerkt  ist,  bezieht  sich  die  Verweisung 
am  Bande  stets  auf  sein  Manuskript  des  redigierten  Textes. 
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17.    Über  which  vgl.  S.  lxiu  und  zu  V.  311. 

22.    Fragezeichen  um  Rande. 

28.  hahoundv  kann  als  Adj.  (vgl.  das  Wörterverzeichnis) 
gefasst  werden ;  über  die  Rektion  von  to  make  vgl.  S.  Lxv. 

47.  Zwar  haben  nur  hL  to  vor  dem  Infinitiv  zu  stehen, 
<looh  darf  man  es  wohl  in  den  Text  setzen,  um  dem  Rhyth- 
mus aufzuhelfen,  zumal  in  solchen  Fällen  die  Schreiber  ge- 
wiss oft  ihrer  Laune  folgten  (vgl.  S.  lxv);  vgl.  aber  zu  274. 

50.  Wegen  der  Lesart  von  H  verweist  Z.  auf  Koch, 
Gramm.  II  S.  299  Anm. 

53.    Vgl.  zum  (jodanken  Schick  zu  TCtI.  743. 

5().    Vgl.  oben  S.  viii  4.  —  57.  Fragezeichen  nm  Rande. 

()9.  Am  Rande  zu  11  schreibt  Z.  ^=  wil  yo'^  [Zu  wil 
ohne  Verbum  der  Bewegung  vgl.  Relege  zu  769]. 

70.    Fragezeichen  am  Rande. 

81.  Ausser  L  (vgl.  S.  xliv)  kennt  auch  R  (81.  82)  on 
to  --^  onto^  anders  zu  erklären  ist  On  to  II  95  (vgl.  S.  XLi). 

84.  Fragezeichen  am  Rande:  vgl.  zu  131.  Über  byndv 
vgl.  S.  LH. 

92.  Auf  diesen  V(ts  hatte  Z.  mit  einem  Fragezeichen 
am  Rande  zu  S.  vi  c  hingewiesen,  weil  dem  Artikel  the  vor 
ijood  in  CAH  (iin  Pronomen  gegenübersteht. 

\HS,  Frag(»zoichen  am  Rande.  —  98.  Zu  nought  bnt 
flctli  verweist  Z.  auf  4S3.  —   101.    Zu  mrst  vgl.  S.  lxiil 

107.  Warum  Z.  der  I^esart  von  hL  den  Vorzug  gegeben 
hat,  sagt  seine  Erörterung  8.  v  4.  Am  Rande  hat  er  ein 
Fragezeichen  zu  stehen. 

115  und   119.    Fragezeichen  am  Rande. 

131.  Das  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  bezieht  sich  vielleicht 
auf  die  Schreibung  von  torrres ,  indem  Z.  einen  am  r  nach 
oben  gekrümmten  Bogen  mit  e  gedeutet  hat,  was  auch  170 
bei  nianrrres  und  tourf\^.  23()  bei  ßourv,  31()  bei  humoures^ 
325  bei  ri/ucrrrs  geschehen  ist  (und  auch  an  diesen  Stellen 
steht  am  Randt»  <nn  Fragezeichen),  während  (»r  84  natur  und 
////*,  12n  Ii)rrr.<  schreibt,  obgleich  sieh  hier  derselbe  Bogen 
ZiMgt.  Ich  hab<'  in  nuMiier  KculaktiDn  cles  Textes  keine  Rück- 
sicht auf  solche  Häkchen  genommen. 

137.    Vgl.  das  Wörterverzeichnis  unter  founde. 
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139.  Vgl.  S.  ri  1.  —  142.  Zu  dem  Wechsel  von  d  und 
th  (S.  Li)  vgl.  auch  hundryth  C-.  —  145.  Zu  deuour  und 
laysour  (S.  xxxix)   vgl.  plenoiir  :  honour   Scr.  (liurgh)  2226. 

152.  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  (vgl.  zu  274).  Keine  Hs. 
hat  an  myght  ein  e;  207  losen  aber  hL  myhfe, 

154.  Zur  Rechtfertigung  der  Text  -  Gestaltung  vgl. 
S.  xxvui  2. 

159.    Zu  snotvyd  vgl.  S.  xiv  1. 

161.    Vgl.  wegen  myht  A.nm.  zu  152. 

163.  Das  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  bezieht  sich  vielleicht 
auf  den  Ausdruck  passaunt  aud  plesyng^  zu  dem  Z.  in  seinen 
Bemerkungen  zu  H  auch  ein  Fragezeichen  gesetzt  hat,  viel- 
leicht auf  das  Komma  nach  eelc  ^  das  er  nach  dem  Vorgang 
von  hL  gesetzt  zu  haben  scheint,  indem  diese  beiden  Hss. 
den  Cäsurstrich  nach  eck  haben,  während  alle  anderen  Hss. 
eek  zu  the  roial  paramentis  ziehen. 

170.  über  das  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  vgl.  zu  131  ; 
auch  bei  den  Reimwörtern  ßowres  172,  paramoures  173  ist  e 
in  der  Hs.  nicht  ausgeschrieben;  in  diesen  beiden  Fällen  hat 
Z.  kein  Fragezeichen  gemacht.  —  shewith  wird  Sing,  sein : 
vgl.  S.  LVii  und  Anm.  zu  V.  259. 

184.  Z.  vergleicht  Fall  60  ra.  u.  Alas  I  was  not  auised 
frei  heforncy  Vnknowingly  to  speake  such  lanyuage,  I  shoidd 
haue  Said  .  .  . 

190  ff*.  In  seiner  Abschrift  von  H  hat  Z.  unter  diese 
Strophe  geschrieben:  Tgl.  Fall  80  vb.  m. ;  166  vb.  m.'  Er 
meint  vermutlich  folgende  Stellen :  As  w'nifer  and  somer  heu 
diners  of  their  hew  So  he  fhei  [d.  i.  the  comons]  diuevs  in  change 
iif  princes  new  (80);  lipon  Herodes  rememhre  as  I  rede,  In 
what  mischief  that  tyrant  did  fine,  To  shew  (hat  none  shal 
in  his  purpose  spede  Which  agein  Christ  doth  frotrardly  ma- 
ligne. —  Unter  shewe  in  11  196  (vgl.  die  Varianten  und  oben 
S.  XII  12)  hat  Z.  einen  Bogen  gemacht,  als  wäre  die  Lesart 
von  il  als  shewein  zu  deuten:  vgl.  auch  Anm.  zu  703. 

205.    Fragezeichen  am  Rande. 

213.  Z.  ist  hier  der  Mehrzahl  der  Hss.  wohl  deshalb 
nicht  gefolgt,    weil  214  und  215  der  Konjunktiv  steht;    vgl. 

S.    LXVI. 
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215.  UlxT  (las  Zusammentreffen  von  CR  vgl.  8.  xxiv 
0;  vielleicht  meint  R  mit  seinem  dife  nicht  einmal  dasselbe 
wie  0  mit  seinem  cley,  sondern  hat  aus  reiner  Flüchtigkeit 
r  von  drye  ausgelassen. 

217.  Zupitza  hat  auf  der  Rückseite  seines  Manuskriptes 
zu  S.  IV  b  folgende  Notiz  nachgetragen:  „81,  7.  Dass,  wenn 
ein  Freund  leidet,  der  andere  auch  unglücklich  sein  muss, 
This  is  the  ballatmce  oonly  of  freendys  rihf 
Euenly  to  deele,  tcher  they  be  glad  or  lihf, 
Mies  ist  nur  das,  was  dem  Rechte  von  Freunden  das  Gegen- 
gewicht hält,  gleichmässig  zu  teilen,  wo  sie  heiter  oder 
leichten  Sinnes  sind*.  Hier  scheint  mir  alles  in  Ordnung. 
Aber  so  lesen  nur  hLR.  Statt  frher  haben  C  whedyr^  AH 
frhether:  diese  Ausdeutung  von  trher  als  ne.  tche'er  ist  durch 
or  veranlasst,  das  aber  hier  unmöglich  scheint,  da  lilU  keinen 
strengen  Gegensatz  zu  (/fad  bildet,  wenn  auch  Lydgate  neither 
(jlad  Hor  fi/it  sagt.  Dass  xVH  it  für  they  haben,  ist  dabei 
gleichgiltig*". 

21 JK  In  der  Erklärung  von  voyde  H,  void  C  ist  Z.  ver- 
schiedener Meinung  gewesen:  vgl.  S.  xxiv  7  und  Wörterver- 
zeichnis unter  roydc  (Verbum):  dass  man  es  als  synkopierte 
Partizipialform  fassen  kann,  lehrt  avcorde  (S.  Lix). 

22().    Zu  stykkyth  vgl.  S.  xxviii  3. 

22?>.  h*h  hal»e  a  nM  Ui  unter  die  Varianten  gesetzt, 
weil  es  unsicher  scheinen  könnte,  dass  die  beiden  Hss.  damit 
iimst  genuMut  hal)en:  Z.  hatte  es  fortgelassen.  Vgl.  auch 
ttn'tst  im  Wörterverzeichnis,  a  tnikc  R  ^^60  und  a  raile  K  517. 

2.*U>.  Fragezeichen  am  liande.  —  Mit  Cll  (cl^re)  A  {rliere) 
könnte  man  «/mt  wehren  des  Khvthmus  flektieren. 

lM(\  Vgl.  /u  \'M.  -  IW.üglich  der  Qualität  des  e  in 
l'rht  vgl.  S.  XXXVII.  Wört^Tverzeichnis  und  iechys  :  tfirhyf  : 
v|.../n/.c  Sor.  1222.  ftrh.  :  /. ./ii   i-li.  12:U. 

244.  24r>.  1*47.     Fr;ii:r/eiohen  am  Rande. 

2*»1.  Vormuiii.h  wrjiMi  dtM*  Form  «les  Nebensatzes  / 
•iffi  St  '»i»;-!'  v»r\\ri>*  /.  lut  div  Lesart  von  11  727  und 
Ali«,  ^i.  "M    ■■.     ' "'    h K     /.    tr';i  ',':    tr.    ritt    uud   eb-  3, 57(t 

*/i     ;■    •     M,.i*», .-f    "r    t'i '/>*■)■    \- f']    tha*    ict    MhaU  malt 

#•'>.»'(.      -  2'*'2.    rr.ii:o/Airl.«ii  am  Kan-le. 


■  •  I 
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255.  Z.  verweist  auf  Fall  156  rb.  u.  ünto  purpose  wa^9 
Said  ful  yore  agone,  Howe  thai  loue,  noiher  hye  lordship, 
Prief  hath  hen  made  in  mamj  moe  ihnn  one  u.  s.  w. 

256.  Z.  hat  den  Vers  durch  einen  Querstrich  am  Rande 
markiert;  in  H  hat  er  ein  Fragezeichen  und  ausserdem 
fflauhen  an  den  Rand  mit  ?  geschrieben. 

258.  Querstrich  am  Rande. 

259.  Zum  Fehlen  des  Pronomens  der  3.  Person  bei 
Lydgate  vgl.  Z.  zu  L.'s  Guy  2,  1. 

261.    Über  wol  vgl.  S.  xxxiv. 

264.    Über  hR  vgl.  S.  xxv  9 ;  Fragezeichen  am  Rande. 

270.  Am  Rande  Fragezeichen,  wohl  mit  Rücksicht  auf 
die  Erörterungen  S.  in  2;  zu  poorys  hLR  vgl.  powrys  orga- 
nycall  Scr.  (Burgh)  1669. 

272.  Vgl.  auch  316  und  a  man  is  tnaad  of  fonre  hu- 
mours  Scr.  1241;  eb.  (Burgh)  1997. 

274.  Pray  hytn  refotirme ,  nheer  as  he  seth  nede  Scr. 
(Burgh)  2728.  —  Zupitzas  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  bezieht 
sich  vielleicht  auf  den  mangelhaften  Rhythmus  des  Verses, 
den  AH  und  vielleicht  auch  R  aufzubessern  gesucht  haben; 
auch  sonst  hat  Z.  Verse,  in  denen  die  Senkung  vor  der 
letzten  Hebung  fehlt  (vgl.  auch  s.  Bemerkung  zu  L.'s  Guy 
1,8),  mit  einem  Fragezeichen  versehen:  vgl.  zu  152.  161. 
282.     Das  Fragezeichen  fehlt  47  und   101. 

277.  pelote  =  ne.  pellet  belegt  Halliwell  aus  Gower.  — 
Für  expert  'In  passive  sense  :  Tried,  p?'oved  hy  experience  bringt 
das  NED  mehrere  Belege.  —  Für  evamafives  kennt  es  einen 
frühesten  Beleg  erst  aus  dem  Jahre  1611. 

281  ff.  In  seiner  für  einen  Vortrag  in  der  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  für  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen  (vgl. 
Archiv  84,  180)  gemachten  Inhaltsangabe  hat  Z.  den  Ge- 
dankengang der  mir  nicht  immer  verständlichen  Strophen 
XLi  ff.  auf  Grund  von  H  (vgl.  z.  B.  289)  folgen dermassen 
zusammengefasst:  „Sie  wundern  sich  über  das  Fieber;  denn 
es  war  weder  Hektik  noch  Faulfieber:  vielleicht  war  es  nur 
Ephemera  (281—287).  Die  Ephemera  kommt  von  verzwei- 
felter  Stimmung,  Ubermass  im  Essen  und  Trinken,  Unglück, 
Trübsinn,    Unruhe,    von    Hitze,    Kälte,    Gram    (288  —  294). 
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raulfiebor  wird  durch  Üborinass  der  Säfio  der  Quantität  oder 
der  Qualität  uach  liorbei^^eführt  (205—808).  Von  Hektik 
i^ibt  08  drei  Art(»n,  von  denen  die  eine  besonders  gefährlich 
ist,  wenn  die  natürliche  Hitze  in  der  Feuchtigkeit,  die  radical 
heisst,  tief  gesunken  ist  (309 — 815).  Die  Arzte  gelangen 
zu  d(»r  Ansicht,  dass  der  Kranke  aus  Grübelei  oder  Liebe 
melancholisch  geworden  sei  (316 — 322).  Sein  Urin  war  dünn 
und  weisslich:  sie  verzweifelten  daran  ihm  zu  helfen  (323 — 
821));  d(»nn,  wenn  die  Natur  so  von  Melancholie  niedergedrückt 
wird,  ist  das  Leben  gefährdet  (330—336):  ihre  Wurzel  ist 
die  Entartung  der  Kraft,  die  psfiofifi'f"'  [so  lesen  alle  Hss. 
ausser  C  statt  estimatif\  vgl.  Anni.  zu  338]  „heisst  (337 
— 848)\  —  282.    Vgl.  zu   152. 

284.  Die  bei  Lydgate  sonst  übliche  Form  contune  (vgl. 
Schick,  TGl.  8.  lxh  und  ronfiufe  :  forttme  Fall  2  va.  m.; 
Scr.  41J)),  die  hier  auch  dem  Rhythmus  gemässer  sein  würde, 
ist  an  unserer  Stelle  von  keiner  lls.  überliefert  (H  hat  com- 
tonupth  statt  ronii/UKHh  hLK,  rontifweth  CA). 

2S5.  Nimmt  man  sride  als  zweisilbig  an  (vgl.  S.  i.Vii), 
so  erhält  der  Vers  eine  epische  (^äsur. 

28().  Mit  der  Lesart  von  11  vergleicht  Zupitza  Alb.  2, 
!  888  Bid  so  irere  .  .,  fhat  he  wcre  hew  in  peces.  —  Die  Krank- 
heit heisst  Eji'ymora  hAll  286,  AU  288,  Efimora  R  286, 
HC  288,  Kfff/mera  h  288,  ephimova  0  286. 

291.    Zu  miisiiouemmmce  vgl.  46. 

2J)8.  Zu  mesoiirc  vgl.  S.  XLVi  und  mesurys  :  tresourys 
Scr.  (Hurgh)  1580.  —  Sollte  nicht,  da  in  diesem  und  dem 
vorh(M*gehend(»n  V(»rse  von  Massbestimmungen  die  Rede  ist, 
(/ualifc  fälschlich  statt  quantite  stehen  und  296  qualite  das 
richtige  Wort  sein  ? 

299.    Zur  Rechtfertigung  der  Lesart  vgl.  S.  iv  2. 

801.  Das  FragezcMchen  am  Rande  steht  wohl  wegen 
(l(»r  Ij(»sart  Snnxhffs  (WIl;  sowohl  diese  Stelle  als  auch  305 
hiittc  sich  Z.  (alh^-dings  mit  einem  Fragezeichen)  am  Rande 
seines  Manuskriptes  zu  S.  iv  b  angemerkt. 

808.  Das  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  bezi(»ht  sich  vielleicht 
auf  «las  zweite  on  bei  der  15(»arb(Mtung  von  II  hat  Z.  of  mit 
FragezcMchen  an  den   Rand  geschrieben. 
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807.  This  stoon  of  colour  is  sumtyme  cytrynade  Scr. 
1002;  euren  colour  eb.  1007;  coleryk  men  cUryn  of  visage 
eb.  1354;  this  sesoun  ßora  Hire  fressh  motlees  she  fournyfh 
now  citryne^  The  vertu  of  herbys  doth  dorm  ageyn  declyne 
ob.  1377;  Wyn  holsom  owith  to  be  of  colour  citrine  eb.  (ßurgh) 
1950. 

311.  Der  Rhythmus  ist  mangelhaft  im  ersten  Halbvers: 
vielleicht  bezieht  sich  darauf  Z.'s  Fragezeichen  am  Rande. 
Er  Hesse  sich  aufbessern,  wenn  man  mit  RAH  whiche  läse; 
auch  314  lesen  diese  Hss.  so,  während  C  in  beiden  Fällen 
which  mit  durchstrichenem  h  hat;  vgl.  zu  17. 

315.  Zu  portabil  AH  vgl.  Scr.  (Burgh)  2384  Them  to 
dijfende  to  the  is  portable,  —  316.    Vgl.  zu  131. 

319.  Das  Fragezeichen  am  Rande  soll  wohl  auf  die 
üngewissheit  hinweisen,  ob  mit  ACH  ne  oder  mit  hR  nor 
zu  lesen  ist;  vgl.  S.  lxiv  und  Z.'s  Entscheidung  67. 

325.  Vgl.  zu  131;  Fragezeichen  stehen  auch  zu  328 
und  329  am  Rande;  wegen  des  Satzbaues  vgl.  239:  wie  dort 
my  freend  statt  he  in  dem  Bedingungssatz  stehen  sollte,  so  sollte 
hier  veyne  ryueeres  (=  Venen?)  statt  they  Subjekt  des  Kausal- 
satzes sein. 

337.  Von  den  Fragezeichen  zu  337  und  341  steht  das 
orstere  vermutlich  mit  Z.'s  Erörterung  S.  xxix  4  in  Zu- 
sanmienhang;  aber  auch  der  Inhalt  der  Strophe,  wie  seine 
wiederholten  Fragezeichen  in  H  andeuten,  wird  ihm  Schwie- 
rigkeiten bereitet  haben. 

338.  estimatyfe  (C)  ist  gewiss  unbedenklich  die  richtige 
Lesart  und  wechselt  mit  estymacioun  (Scr.  ßurgh  1673)  wie 
imagynutif  mit  ymagivaciotm  (eb.  1672),  um  wie  fantasye 
(ymaginacioun)  ^  mynde  und  remembraunce  eine  der  Thätig- 
keiten  des  Gehirns  zu  bezeichnen. 

340.  Wegen  des  Gebrauchs  von  imagynatif  als  Subst. 
verweist  Z.  auf  Belege  in  Mätzners  Wörterbuch. 

355.  Um  einen  Auftakt  zu  erhalten,  könnte  man  der 
Lesart  von  AH  (sayde)  folgen.  —  ;«  C,  thu  h  sind  nicht  ge- 
nügend verbürgt;  letzteres  ist  auch  deshalb  bedenklich,  da 
sonst  bei  diesem  Redewechsel  (vgl.  auch  179  ff.,  874  ff.  und 
besonders  den  Reim  877)  beide  Freunde  sich  mit  der  2.  Person 

QF.  LXXXIU.  10 
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IMur.  anreden  (bei  dem  liedeweehsel  416  —  434  gebrauchen 
sie  da^cegcMi  ausseliliesslieli  das  Pronomen  der  2.  Person  Sing.) ; 
grössere  Walirsclioinliclikeif  die  ursprüngliche  Lesart  erhalten 
zu  haben  besteht  für  LR  (ne);  doch  ist  vielleicht  diese  Losart 
(ebenso  wie  die  von  hC  nur  ein  Auskunftsmittel  die  fehlende 
Senkung  vor  der  letzten  liebung  (vgl.  AH  und  Anm.  zu  274) 
zu  ersetzen. 

866.  couvsaile  ist  vermutlich  nur  eigenartige  Ortho- 
graphie von  AH  statt  concele:  wegen  des  Vokals  vgl.  das 
Wörterverzeichnis,  ferner  Z.'s  Register  zu  Athelston  (Engl. 
Stud.  14,889),  Mätzuer,  Wb.  und  NED  und  wep^en  des 
Wechsels  von   c  und  s  S.  liii. 

87 1 .  Nach  diesem  Verse  wollte  Z.  (vgl.  das  Manuskript 
zu  seinem  oben  zitierten  Vortrage,  sowie  S.  LXXXii  10  und 
die  I>emerkung  zu  dem  Texte  der  disriplina  clericalh)  eine 
Tjücke  annehmen.  —    879.     Über  die  Lesart  vgl.  S.  xxv   11. 

885.  Zu  fcmhic  (J  ^^  femynyn  vgl.  feminite  -=--  femi- 
vinite  bei  Schick  zu  TMl.  1045  und  MP.  47;  Fall  14  rb.  u.; 
cb.    I  14  rb.  u. ;  fcmfjnyfe  neb(»n  fenujnynyte  Scr.  1090. 

890.    Zur  St(^ilung  von  hir  vgl.  8.  vi  1  und  V.  617. 

899.  An  den  Itand  von  H  hat  Z.  geschrieben :  Anac[oluth]; 
über  weitere  Anakoluthe  bei  Lydgate  vgl.  Z.  zu  L.'s  Guy  1,8. 

408.  Das  freilich  unentbelirliche  hvt  (vgl.  NEI)  unter 
rlioosc  n,  5  b)  kann  für  AH  doch  nur  den  Wert  einer  Kon- 
jektur beanspruchen.   —    409.    Vgl.  Schick  zu  T(il.  950. 

412.  IM)(?r  Lydgates  Verse  mit  zweisilbigem  Auftakt 
(582)  vgl.  Schick,  Tdl.  S.  lix  K. 

414.  In  seiner  Abschrift  vcm  11  hat  Z.  am  Rande  was 
mit  Fragezeichen  zu  stehen ,  dns  (»r  geneigt  war  hinter  tliis 
(unzuschieben;  dem  Rhythmus  würde  damit  genützt;  der 
Wortgebrauch  verlangt  es  aber  nicht,  da  dismayen  auch  in- 
transitiv gebraucht  wird.  -  Zu  dem  Reim  vgl.  Z.  im  Wörter- 
v(M*zei('hnis,  aber  auch  //'/.sr  :  irisc  im  T(il.  (Schick  8.  LXi). 

417.  ano()}i  ziehe  ich  umcIi  Z.'s  Vorgang  in  seiner  Be- 
arbeitung von  II  zum  X(»bensatz;  IiTj  haben  den  sonst  zur 
('äsurlKv.(Mchnung  dienenden  Strich  vor  anoov ^  II  den  sonst 
zu  di(»s(Mn  Zwecke»  verwandten  Punkt  <lahint<'r  (V  hinter  alntie: 
AR  haben  in  di(»sem  Verse  gar  k(Mn  Trennungszeichen). 
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424.    Über  die  MischuDg  der  Präpositionen  vgl.  S.  LXtv. 

427.    Im  Manurkript  zu  S.  xix  20  hat  Z.  deutlich  hekneet^ 

nach  seiner  Abschrift  von  L  muss  man   be  kneet  annehmen, 

430.  Zu  gentillesse  vgl.  S.  lxiv  und  Is.  (Archiv)  39; 
(Scr.  130.  1180).  —  Präfixe  sind  vertauscht  312  und  314. 

434.  Z.'s  Worte  „dreimalige  Weglassung^  (S.  xxv  12) 
sind  wohl  in  „dreimalige  Einschiebung"  zu  ändern;  dass  hC 
unabhängig  von  einander  das  erste  and  wegliessen,  lag  sehr 
nahe,  da  dicht  darauf  noch  einmal  and  folgt. 

435.  437.  Zur  Betonung  von  weddyng  :  surmotodi/nr/ 
vgl.  V.  470.  547  und  Zupitza  zu  L.'s  Guy  20,  1  sowie  Schick, 
TGl.  S.  LX.  —  Wegen  ji(stt/s  and  revel  verweist  Z.  am  Rande 
von  H  auf  Th.  364  ra.  m.,  wegen  grete  yiftys  auf  Th.  369  rb.  m. 

438.  Zu  dem  Wechsel  von  circinnstaunce  und  circum' 
stancys  vgl.  auch  den  Gebrauch  bei  Sliakspere. 

444.    Vgl.  S.  xxv  13. 

453.    Vgl.  zu  gtiyere  das  Wörterverzeichnis. 

460.  Aus  hym  (459)  ist  das  Subjekt  he  zu  ergänzen;  vgl. 
Z.  zu  Guy  (1875)  10  und  Gerhard  von  Minden,  ed.  Seelmann 
V  14  de  kese  entfel  ome  ....  unde  vorlös  ....  beide  kese 
unde  scheme. 

462.  steyne  H  scheint  Zupitza  geneigt  gewesen  zu  sein 
im  Anschluss  an  Th.  365  va.  u.  in  restreine  zu  ändern. 

463.  Über  ther  h  vgl.  S.  lxi.  —  Über  die  Verschleifung 
von  that  is  vgl.  ten  Brink,  Chaucers  Sprache  §  272.  —  for 
stört  den  Rhythmus  und  ist  wohl  deshalb  in  AL  fortgeblieben. 

472.    Keine   Hs.  liest  riglite;   vgl.  aber  644  righte  hL. 

4V4.  Zur  Lesart  vgl.  S.  xxxii;  das  Präs.  passt  am 
besten  zu  is  lefft  470,  is  gone  472.  Bei  der  engen  Ver- 
wandtschaft von  AH,  stellt  L  ~\-  AH  nur  äusserlich  eine 
Majorität  gegenüber  h  +  R  dar,  gewinnt  aber  dadurch  an 
Bedeutung,  dass  es  Hss.  aus  zwei  verschiedenen  Gruppen 
sind,  so  dass  man  annehmen  muss,  dass  hR  selbständig  ge- 
ändert haben. 

476.  Keine  IIs.  liest  myhfe  (vgl.  zu  152);  bei  der  Les- 
art von  AH  vermis.st  man  das  End-e  am  wenigsten.  Das 
Zusammentreffen  von  C  und  AH  in  der  Weglassiing  des  m 
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^se- 
ist hier  wohl  zufällig  und  nicht  durch  die  gemeinsame  Vor- 
lage bedingt. 

480.  Das  ZusamnientrefFen  der  liebungen  in  der  Cäsur 
liesse  sich  vermeiden,  wenn  man  mit  RAH  coude  schriebe 
(vgl.  S.  LXi);  doch  ist  es  vielleicht  vom  Dichter  beabsichtigt, 
um  dem  he  recht   nachdrücklich  das   she  gegenüberzustellen. 

490.  Zu  an  ese  vgl.  Einenkel,  me.  Syntax  S.  30,  meine 
Anm.  zu  Ywain  1718  und  it  is  an  impossihle  to  fynde  erer 
suche  a  wyfe  MP.  134. 

408.  Vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl.  952—956. 

409.  {nat  aqueynted)  with  the  musys  nyne:  Refrain  in 
der  Fortsetzung  von  Lydgates  Scr.  1498  ff. 

502.  Zur  Lesart  von  CAII  vgl.  S.  XLii;  sollte  nicht 
auf  die  Orthographie?  von  AH  das  Verbum  astounen  einge- 
wirkt haben? 

507.  Zu  der  Schreibung  von  TiOKfov?]  vgl.  S.  xxix  5 
sowie  Schick,  TGl.  S.  xxiv  und  seine  Belege   zu  TGl.  958. 

509.    Zu  Mirre  verweist  Z.  auf  Ovid,  Met.  10,  500. 

518.    Über  ihe  vgl.  S.  xxvi   15. 

526.    Suffrance  of  Job  Scr.  369.  —  528.    Vgl.  8.  vi  3. 

532.  for  poosyd  ist  in  allen  Hss.,  die  es  erhalten  haben, 
getrennt  geschrieben:  ich  habe  diese  Orthographie  beibehalten, 
da  vielleicht  in  dem  for  die  so  häufig  vor  Adjektiven  (vgl. 
Einenkel,  me.  Syntax  138  und  die  Lesart  for  war  hL  389) 
und  Partizipien  (vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl.  632)  gebrauchte  Präpo- 
sition zu  erblicken  ist,  und  komme  zu  dieser  Auffassung,  da 
ich  überall  (Z.'s  Wörterverzeichnis,  Schick  zu  TGl.  606, 
Halliweirs  Dict.,  Mätzners  Wh.)  nur  diese  Verbindung /or 
poosyd^  nie  eine  finite  Verbal  form  belegt  finde;  es  mag  frei- 
lich schon  bald  for  als  Präfix  eines  Kompositums  aufgcfasst 
worden  sein  (schon  Tottel  druckt  1554  Fall  3  rb.  m.forpossed 
und  ob.  176  \h,  {),  fordidled  als  ein  Wort),  und  wie  sehr 
diese  Auffassung  dem  (leiste  der  Sprache  gemäss  ist,  zeigt 
ein  niick  in  Mätzner,  Gram.  1  541  f.  —  Die  gleichen  Gründe 
beistimmen  mich  zur  Schreibung  for  mat  662  im  Anschluss 
an  sämtliche  ilss.;  fonvandryd  662  ist  nur  in  h  als  ein  Wort 
gesehrieben  (vgl.  dazu  forwandrep  bei  Mätzner,  Wb.).  —  Z. 
hat  im  Wörterverzeichnis  formal  stehen. 
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535  ff.  Der  Sinn  der  Stelle  ist  klar  (Z.  giebt  ihn  in 
seinem  zu  281  ff.  erwähnten  Vortrage  so  wieder:  *Er  ist  um 
80  verzweifelter,  weil  er  früher  nie  Unglück  erfahren'); 
Schwierigkeiten  bereitet  mir  aber  eine  wörtliche  Übersetzung: 
ist  mor  .  .  .  mor  eine  dem  französischen  plus  ,  .  .  plus  nach- 
geahmte Gegenüberstellung  im  Sinne  des  deutschen  je  .  ,  . 
desto,  und  kann  for  537  so  gedeutet  werden,  dass  es  *die 
Erstreckung  auf  eine  quantitative  Ausdehnung*  (Mätzner)  be- 
zeichnet, so  dass  for  mor  =  um  so  mehr  sein  würde?  the 
vor  dem  Komparativ  steht  619.  669.  Weitere  Schwierigkeit 
bietet  mir  der  Ausdruck  for  a  sterte^  der  mich  an  at  a  stert 
(Halliwell ,  Dict.,  u.  s.  w.)  erinnert.  Z.  hat  am  Rande  von 
H  zu  537  ein  Fragezeichen  gemacht ;  hinter  536  setzt  er  ein 
Semikolon  in  H;  for  a  sterte  hat  er  in  sein  Wörterverzeichnis 
nicht  aufgenommen.  —  539.    Vgl.  S.  v  4. 

540.  Zu  dem  Wechsel  von  this  und  thus  vgl.  Z.  zu  Is. 
(Archiv)  259  und  oben  S.  xiv  13  sowie  die  Fussnote. 

542.  Über  das  Schwanken  von  doun  und  adoun  vgl. 
S.  VII  4  und  S.  XLVii. 

552.  Z,  hatte  anfangs  in  H  diesen  Vers  zu  551  ge- 
zogen und  beide  durch  ein  Komma  getrennt:  jetzt  steht  in 
seiner  Bearbeitung  dieser  Hs.  hinter  551  ein  Kolon  und  hinter 
552  ein  Komma. 

565.  Zur  Orthographie  von  worldly  (S.  lv)  vgl.  Z.  zu 
Athelston  (Engl.  Stud.  XIII)  136  und  woord  {=  world)  : 
accoord  Scr.  2317. 

568.  Mit  der  Lesart  von  hLR  weiss  ich  nichts  anzu- 
fangen; da  aber  C  fehlt,  so  kann  die  Lesart  von  AH  nur 
den  Wert  einer  Konjektur  der  gemeinsamen  Quelle  bean- 
spruchen ;  in  ihrer  Lesart  sehe  ich  das  ne.  suitey  Gefolge  mit 
der  Aussprache  sweet  (vgl.  swete  =  suit  bei  Halliwell,  Dict. 
und  die  Darstellung  des  w-Lautes  oben  S.  xlvi);  der  Aus- 
druck erinnert  an  menee  552. 

581.    Über  mowghes  vgl.  S.  XLix. 

598.  Um  die  fehlende  Senkung  zu  ersetzen,  darf  man 
wohl  ageynes  schreiben,  wenn  gleich  keine  Hs.  diese  Form 
bietet:  vgl.  aber  agayne  A  (S.  Lxiv)  und  Schick,  TGl.  S.  lxix. 

600.    Zu/o  vgl.  S.  LV. 
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605.  Vgl.  S.  Lxxxvii.  —  providence  verhält  sich  zu 
purvehiunce  480  (vgl.  Schick  zu  TOI.  1331)  wie  obedietice 
(Scr.  324.  1136)  zu  oheyssannce  (eb.   105). 

615.  Die  llss.  scheiden  sich  zunächst  in  zwei  Oruppcn 
hinsichtlich  des  Modus,  indem  die  einen  (CAli)  in  ihrer  Vor- 
lage den  Indikativ  doth^  die  anderen  (hLR)  den  Konjunktiv 
do  gefunden  zu  haben  scheinen.  Ferner  nehme  ich  an,  dass 
in  beiden  Vorlagen  of  gestanden  hat:  der  Schreiber  von  R, 
der  überhaupt  sehr  flüchtig  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint  (vgl. 
S.  xxx),  übersah,  dass  damit  sich  der  Konjunktiv,  der  in 
die  Vorlage  von  hLR  aus  Versehen  eingedrungen  war,  sich 
nicht  verträgt,  und  Hess  beides  neben  einander  bestehen, 
während  die  gemeinsame  Vorlage  von  hL  of  in  //i/  verwan- 
delte und  somit  den  Konjunktiv  erklärlich  machte.  C  konnte 
aus  Versehen  statt  of  leicht  ///  schreiben  (es  hat  nicht  etwa 
tjif)  und  brauchten  trotzdem  am  Modus  nichts  zu  ändern  (vgl. 
S.  Lxvi).  So  glaub(^  ich  of  ....  doth  als  ursprüngliche  Les- 
art, die  zugleich  den  bersten  Sinn  giebt  (wegen  of  ==  mit 
Rücksicht  auf  \jr\,  Eiiienkc^l,  me.  Syntax  S.  171),  rechtfertigen 
zu  können.  —  If  und  of  sind  auch  an  folgender  Stelle  des 
Spirityi<  Gnidonis  (vgl.  mein  Vorwort)  verwechselt:  If  (Of: 
Rawl.  F.  175)  purgatori,  wharc  faules  dwcUeSy  War  in  middes 
crth,  als  püH  feiles^   Twa  siedes  in  ane  pan  htid  be  Parc, 

616.  liber  den  als  Subjekt  verwendeten  partitiven  Gen. 
vgl.  Zupitza  zu  (hiy  (1875)  10*61.  —  619.  Wegen  to  vgl.  8.  iii  3. 

646.  Auf  den  Zusatz  von  fov  sind  hli  ebenso  selbständig 
gekommen,  wi(^  V  631)  auf  den  Zusatz  von  and,  um  dem 
zweiten  Ilalbvers  einen  Auftakt  zu  geben;  wie  wenig  nötig 
das  war,  zeigt  Schick  TGl.  S.  lviii  C. 

651.    Vgl.  S.  VII  5. 

r)52.  Am  Rand  von  II  hat  Z.  now  then'^  als  Einschiebsel 
hinter  was  zu  stehen,  wohl  um  den  mangelhaften  Versbau 
aufzubessern,  und  wenn  ich  seine  Abschrift  von  L  richtig 
(hiute,  sind  in  dieser  lls.  vor  wus  zwei  Buchstaben  durch 
Rasur  getilgt.  0  hat  einen  Teilungsstrich  hinter  eke^  AH 
einen  Punkt  hinter  ums.  -  Mit  dem  (lebrauche  von  eek  thaf 
darf  man  wohl  den  von  ae.  tu  cacan  pon  pa  (Koch,  Gram. 
II  ;<  556,  J))   vergleichen.    -   66:{.    Vgl.  S.  iii  4. 
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672.  But  (nach  0)  kann  natürlich  nur  den  Wert  eiucr 
Konjektur  beanspruchen,  ist  aber  für  den  Sinn  unentbchrh'ch. 
Z.  hat  zu  H.  an  den  Rand  geschrieben  tvas  not,  —  Die 
übertragene  Bedeutung  von  dec/re  =  Wesen,  Zustand  (vgl. 
Wörterverzeichnis)  erinnert  an  die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes, 
die  es  in  der  Physik  des  Mittelalters  hatte  ('Applied  in  thc 
natural  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  successive  stages 
of  intensity  of  the  elementary  qualities  of  bodies  (heat  and 
cold,  moisture  and  dryness':  NED).  Als  Gegensatz  zu  dem 
Ausdruck  infect  was  his  dec/re  scheint  mir  die  Verbindung 
zu  stehen  stonde  in  o  degre:  vgl.  A  kynges  jpromys  shulde 
he  just  and  stähle,  As  a  cefitre,  stonde  in  o  degre  Scr.  1164 
und  eb.  1167  woord  of  a  kyng  mvt  stonde  in  o  degre, 

674.    Vgl.  S.  XXVI   17. 

678.  Das  Partizip  ist  trotz  der  gesamten  Überlieferung 
unverständlich  und  mag  ein  Schreibfehler  unter  Einfluss  des 
dicht  vorher  stehenden  mevtjng  sein ;  C  hat  sogar  676  schon 
ein  Partizip  zu  stehen.  Schon  Z.  wollte  die  Lesart  von  li 
in  wastyn  ändern.  Zu  to  westyn  (=  to  set  in  the  West^ 
Halliwell)  vgl.  MP.  182  Toioard  evyn  whan  Phebus  gan  to 
west.  —  Eine  andere  Möglichkeit  die  Stelle  zu  bessern  wäre 
die,  das  Part,  trestyng  beizubehalten  und  to  677  in  do  zu 
ändern. 

682.  Arthow  war  Z.  (8.  xxx  7)  —  freilich  nicht  ohne  Be- 
denken —  geneigt  mit  Arcfos  zu  erklären.  Ich  möchte  darin 
eine  Entstellung  von  Ardurus  sehen  (den  Abfall  des  r  kann 
ich  zwar  nicht  belegen,  vgl.  aber  wenigstens  Arthxirus  Scr. 
343  und  das  NED  zu  Arcturus  und  Arthur^s  hufe).  In  dieser 
Vermutung  bin  ich  durch  Rücksprache  mit  einem  der  Astronomie 
kundigen  Kollegen  bestärkt  worden.  Der  Arktur,  hinter  dem 
Bären  stehend,  geht  bei  der  Bewegung  des  Himmelsgewölbes 
gewissermassen  hinter  dem  Bären  her  und  hat  deshalb  auch 
seinen  Namen  Bärenhüter  {any.ro^  =  Bär,  oi)öOt,*  ~  Aufseher). 
In  diese  Vorstellung  trägt  nun  l^ydgate  die  andere  hinein, 
dass  das  als  ursa  major  bezeichnete  Sternbild  auch  septem- 
triones  d.  i.  die  sieben  Pfiugochseu  genanut  wurde:  so  kommt 
er  auf  den  Ausdruck  plow  und  kann  sageu,  dass  der  Arktur 
den    Pflug   zu    steuern    scheint.      Das    Zusammentretfen    der 
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Lesarten  von  hll  +  A  in  der  Setzung  des  Akkusativs  (vgl. 
Schick,  Wb.  zu  TGl.)  und  derjenigen  von  L  +  CH  in  der 
Setzung  des  Dativs  nach  to  sfeere  (vgl.  Bosworth-Toller,  Anglos. 
Dict.)  ist  nicht  auffälliger,  als  wenn  in  anderen  Fällen  bei 
der  Rektion  der  Verba  die  Hss.  ihre  eigenen  Wege  gehen 
und  diese  zum  Teil  zufällig  zusammenfallen:  vgl.  8.  iJtv. 

()89.  Zu  palme  of  mctorie  C  vgl.  castel  of  mctorye 
S.  VIII  5.  —  to  venquyssh  690  ist  vielleicht  nicht  abhängig 
von  list  (vgl.  S.  Lxv),  sondern  Inf.  des  Mittels  (vgl.  Einenkel, 
nie.  Syntax  S.  243). 

692.  Zu  shynnen  (S.  lv)  verweist  Z.  auf  MP.  181 
shynnyng, 

697  ff.  Zur  Orthographie  Juhiter  hL  vgl.  Wörterver- 
zeichnis und  Schick,  Wb.  zu  TGl.  —  Wegen  des  Inhaltes 
verweist  Z.  auf  Chauccr,  Boethius  [Student's  Chaucer  143, 
81]  II  p.  II.     -  702.  Hier  hat  H  (vgl.  S.  Li)  adventure. 

703.  Die  Lesarten  (vgl.  S.  xxx  8)  unterscheiden  sich 
im  wesentlichen  wohl  nur  in  der  Verwechselung  von  t  und  c 
und  dem  Gebrauch  des  Artikels  (vgl.  707),  indem  in  die  ge- 
trennt geschriebene  Inf.-Endung  ist:  vgl.  Anm.  zu  190  ff. 
und  lyue  is  =  lives  R  454. 

705.  Z.  verweist  auf  Is.  (Archiv)  277  ff.  llie  trowble 
(jope  low,  aboue  hit  ys  most  pure.     The  clere  ys  youres,   but 

I  must  endiire,  Tyll  ye  haue  dronke,  and  pen  at  erst  begyn, 
Tak,  US  hit  fallep,  pe  pyk  with  pe  pyn. 

710.  In  AU  ist  dulle  vielleicht  (wie  sicher  in  C)  als 
Adj.  zu  fassen :  vgl.  S.  lxv. 

713.  Zu  wlier  (thaf)  =  whereas  vgl.  Abbott,  A  Shake- 
spearian  (irammar  Jii   134. 

721.    Vgl.  S.  VII  6.  —  Mit  hem  (vgl.  S.  xxxviii)  meint 

II  vielleicht  den  Erschlagenen  und  den  Kaufmann. 

723.    Zu  gönne  vgl.  S.  xxvii  21    und  S.  LViii. 

729.    Zum  Satzbau  vgl.  W(*)rterverzeichnis  unter  asionyd. 

739.    Nur  V  (vgl.  S.  xxx  vi)  hat  hier  pouert. 

767.  Z.  verweist  zu  gret  off'enve  nuf  high  offence  796.  — 
Zu  wrouht  vgl.  S.  v  6. 

769.  Die  Losart  von  11  suchte  Z.  dadurch  zu  bessern, 
dass  er  das  Subst.  K^Z/^e  yoy  founde  einschieben  wollte;  ahn- 
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lieh  liest  A  the  troivth  wil  to  fonde.  Hinsichtlieh  des  letzten 
Wortes  stellt  sich  C  {fand)  zu  A,  während  hLR  mit  H 
founde  setzen.  Wegen  des  Reimes  zu  wounde  könnte  man 
geneigt  sein,  founde  mit  ae.  fundian  (das  Mätzner  als  transi- 
tives Verbum  =  erproben  belegt)  zu  identifizieren  (vgl.  Zupitza 
S.  Lxvii) ;  doch  steht  founde  (vgl.  über  -ound  =  -ond  Einl. 
S.  XLii)  wohl  statt  fonde;  über  das  formelhafte  to  fonde 
vgl.  Z.  zu  Atheisten  (Engl.  Stud.  XIII)  752.  —  Am  Rande 
von  H  verweist  Z.  auf  Alb.  2,  1915  trouthe  wyll  out  und  im 
Wörterverzeichnis  hat  er  unter  W  notiert  Fall  84  ra.  o. 
murther  will  out. 

771.  Z.  hat  über  natures  in  seiner  Abschrift  von  H 
kt/ndenes?  zu  stehen;  vgl.  auch  das  Wörterverzeichnis  unter 
meevj/d, 

778.  Der  Vers  sieht  wie  ein  Alexandriner  aus;  anoon 
lässt  sich  leicht  beseitigen. 

775.  Hinsichtlich  der  Stellung  des  Subjekts  bin  ich 
dem  Vorbild  von  R  +  AH  gefolgt,  wobei  die  Betonung  im 
zweiten  Halbverse  am  natürlichsten  bleibt;  die  Lesart  von 
hL  +  C  ist  aber  keineswegs  ohne  weiteres  zu  verwerfen, 
zumal  auch  599  im  zweiten  Halbvers  meekly  betont  werden 
muss. 

786.  Für  die  Setzung  des  to  (nur  nach  L)  spricht  der 
Versbau;  vgl.  S.  Lxv  und  Einenkel,  me.  Syntax  S.  236. 

790.  vngilte  (zu  e  =  y  vgl.  803,  Surre  AH  16,  hole  R 
232  und  Z.  zu  Is.  [Archiv]  277)  ist  als  Plural  zu  fassen;  die 
Lesart  von  AH  aber  lässt  darauf  schliessen,  dass  diese  Aus- 
drucksweise früh  Bedenken  erregt  hat:  schon  i-take  lässt 
sich  nicht  ganz  unbedenklich  auf  beide  Freunde  beziehen; 
bedenklicher  aber  ist  es  mit  lad  to  dethward^  nachdem  778 
— 780  ausdrücklich  erzählt  worden  war,  dass  der  ägyptische 
Freund  freigelassen  und  der  Baldacher  Freund  zur  Richt- 
stätte geführt  wurde.  Ähnliche  Unklarheit  findet  sich  in  der 
lateinischen  Quelle;  indem  es  dort  (vgl.  zu  782 — 819)  an- 
fangs heisst:  iste  damnatur  und  hie  innocens^  später  aber 
soluendo  eos  a  morte,  obgleich  früher  (vgl.  zu  773 — 781)  ge- 
sagt worden  war :  iniecerunt  manus  in  eum  aliunique  a  poena 
mortis  soluerunt]  vgl.  auch  her  825. 
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S07.    Zu  i-shad  v«?l.  S.  v  7  und  shad  :  sad  Th.  374  vb.  u. 

828.    Zur  Lesart  von  OL  (S.  xxvii  24)  vgl.  R  880. 

8;n.  Wonn  sich  auch  CAII  hinsichtlich  des  to  gegen- 
über dorn  for  to  in  hLU  decken,  so  findet  doch  die  metrische 
Form,  die  der  zwciite  lliilbvers  in  hLR  zeigt,  eine  Stütze 
an  C.  --  8.-32.    Zu  justice  vgl.  S.  lxxix  c. 

8:]4.  Gegen  die  von  Zupitza  S.  v  8  verteidigte  Lesart 
von  hLR  habe  ich  niohrtTOs  einzuwenden :  erstens  ist  der 
Rhythmus  sowohl  in  V.  884  als  auch  in  V.  885  wenig  ge- 
schickt, zweitens  stört  der  häufige  Wechsel  im  Tempus  (i- 
wvouhte  884  und  rnhounde  835  Präteritum,  take  835  Präsens, 
i-hroiihte  886  Präteritum,  mcike  837  und  prai/en  830  Präsens), 
drittens  wären  itcrouhfe  und  i-broulife  die  einzigen  mit  /- 
gel)ildeten  Indikativformen.  Ich  möchte  daher  hinter  they 
884  hare  einschieb(»n ,  thei  885  tilgen  und  könnte  dann  t- 
wrouhte,  vnhotnidej  take^  i-hrouhte  als  Part.  Prät.  fassen  (vgl. 
848 — 850);  hinter  ki/ng  würde  ich  ein  Semikolon  setzen; 
dann  würden  im  ersten  Teil  der  Strophe  nur  Perfekta,  im 
zweiten  Teil  (im  Hauptsatz)  nur  Präsentia  stehen,  und,  in- 
dem man  nevirthehs  dreisilbig  liest,  würden  834  und  835 
zwei  nach  Schicks  Typus  C  (TGl.  S.  Lvm ;  vgl.  auch  oben  zu  646) 
gebaute  Verse  sein.  —  So  lange  Z.  nur  H  kannte,  war  er 
geneigt  at  thc  last  hinter  fhus  einzuschieben. 

839.    Vgl.  S.  VI  9. 

847.    Über  das  Zusammentreffen  von  LC  vgl.  S.  xxvii  25. 

858.  roisshe  und  woish  (vgl.  S.  iv  6)  sind  wohl  dadurch 
in  die  Überlieferung  gekommen ,  dass  schon  der  Schreiber, 
auf  den  die  Vorlage  von  hL  -1-  R  zurückgeht,  w  als  vo  las. 

860.  entrernesse  (auch  in  der  hier  passenden  Bedeutung 
von  dose  friendship)  belogt  das  NED  erst  aus  dem  16.  Jahr- 
hundert.  —  V.  861   kann  direkte  Rede  sein. 

868.  Neben  such  und  soch  (Fussnote)  steht  sich  ver- 
einzelt L  84. 

867.  Zur  Orthographie»  von  thenpreent  vgl.  tenpreente 
(Jiles   168. 

8()8.  Zu  /ahcl  als  Ausdruck  der  Heraldik  vgl.  Webster, 
Dict.  Immerhin  ist  mir  der  Sinn  <ler  Stelle  unklar:  auch 
Zu|)itza  hat  in  11  ein  Fragezeichen. 
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885.  Wegen  dos  Versbaues  vgl.  zu  274;  Z.  (Randbe- 
merkung zu  II)  wollte  die  fehlende  Senkung  durch  ivU  er- 
setzen. 

890.  Zu  meiner  Deutung  von  witt  (S.  xli)  und  si(/h 
(S.  xil)  vgl.  doctryne  :  signe  Scr.  2626;  lyne  unAfine  :  maligne 
Fall  166  vb.  m. 

894.  witlioute  woordys  moo  fasse  ich  nicht  als  adverbiale 
Bestimmung  zu  tellith,,  sondern  als  Formel  der  Präteritio  wie 
withyne  woordys  feive  (846)  =  yif  I  shal  .  .  shortly  com- 
prehende  (891);  vgl.  auch  896.  Z.  hat  in  H  hinter  tellith 
kein  Komma. 

900.  didie  A  erinnert  mich  an  hihie  (S.  xl):  die  dort 
versuchte  Erklärung  ist  unwahrscheinlicher  als  die  Annahme, 
dass  in  beiden  Fällen  die  Schreiber  aus  Versehen  den  Vokal 
der  ersten  Silbe  wiederholt  haben. 

902.  Einenkel,  me.  Syntax  S.  231  hat  nur  ein  Beispiel 
mit  reinem  Inf.  nach  availen ;  an  unserer  Stelle  verdient  die 
Lesart  von  hL  [R  ist  unvollständig]  den  Vorzug  wegen  des 
Rhythmus.  —  devyne  (als  Verbum)  im  Reime  Scr.  (Appendix 
111)  18;  (als  Adj.)  Scr.  809.  885.  951.  (1600.  1905.  1951. 
2002.  2460.  2466);  vgl.  Z.  unter  divyne  im  Wörterverzeichnis. 

905.    Takith  at  gre  the  rudnesse   of  my   style   Scr.  21. 

909.    Über  this  —  this  is  AU  vgl.  S.  xxix  4  und  Schick, 

TCrl.    S.    LIX. 


WÖRTERVERZEICHNIS. 


Diu  Belege  sind  aus  folgenden  Lydgate^sohen  Diohtungen  su- 
saniraefigetragon  worden : 

1.  Fall  =  A  Treatise  excellent  and  compendious ,  shewing  and 
doclaring,  in  maner  of  Tragedye ,  ihe  faUea  of  sondry  most  notablo 
Prhici'8  and  Princesses,  eto.  In  a^dibus  Riohardi  Tottelli.  London  1554. 
In  der  alten  Ausgabe  ist  statt  fol.  XXXY  fftlschlioh  fol.  XXXIIII  nnd 
statt  fol.  cur  und  CLIII  irrtümlich  fol.  CLXII  und  CXLIII  gedruckt 
worden :  in  den  folgenden  Zitaten  ist  in  solchem  Falle  die  falsche  Ziffer 
in  Klammern  beigefügt  worden.  Einige  Belege  hat  Zupitza  auch  nach 
Skcat,  Specimcns  of  P^nglish  Literature  gegeben. 

2.  Dyi.  —  The  {htunce  of  Machahree  ^  abgedruckt  in  der  obigen 
alten  Ausgabe  auf  fol.  CCXX  -fol.  CCXXV  (fälschlich  gedruckt 
CCXXIIir). 

3.  77/.  —  Storif  of  Thchcs  ^  gedruckt  in  The  woorkos  of  Geffrey 
Chaucer,  London  1561,  fol.  CCCLVI  CCCLXXVIIl.  Auch  hier  xoigt 
sich  ein  ähnlicher  Fohler  wie  oben,  indem  statt  CCCLXIF  fälschlich 
CCCIjXIII  gedruckt  ist.  In  dem  Falle,  dass  sich  die  Stelle  auch  in 
WUlükcrs  altenglischeni  Lesebuch,  Teil  2  findet,  habe  ich  zum  Zitat 
(Wülckor)  hinzugefügt. 

4.  MI\  =^  Mi  um-  Ponnt*  of  Dan  John  Lydgate,  printod  for  the 
Peroy  Society,  London  1840. 

5.  Av.  ~  lifojmit.  Die  boiden  Ausgaben  von  Sauerstoin  (Anglia 
9)  und  Zupitzii  (llorrigs  Archiv  85)  sind  gelegentlich  durch  den  Zasats 
(Anglia)  bczw.  (Archiv)  unterschieden  worden;  im  allgemeinen  zitiert 
Zupitza  nadi  Sauerstoins  Ausgabe. 

(>.  (ri(i/  -  (ritt/  of  ]V(irfrick'^  herausgegeben  von  Zupitza  in  den 
Sitzungsberichten  der  phil.-hist.  Kla:  sc  der  Kaiserlichen  Akadomie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Wien  LXXIV,  r>2:i  ff. 

,/,,,'  ,,.         .  I     nach llorstniann,  .Altenglische Legen- 

,.     ,,  w  .        I         den,  Neue  rolge,  Heilbronn  1881. 
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10.  Älb.  =  Alhon  und  Amphahel  ^  veröffentlicht  von  Horstmann 
in  der  Festschrift  zu  dem  fünfzigjährigen  Jubiläum  der  Königstädtischen 
Realschule  zu  Berlin,  Berlin  1882. 

11.  TGL  =   Temple  of  Gla^.    Edited  by  J.  Schick,  London  1891. 

12.  Einige  Zitate  hat  Zupitza  mit  den  Buchstaben  Tr.  angeführt, 
und  da  ßv  unter  den  von  ihm  benutzten  Büchern  eines  (freilich  ohne 
Titel)  mit  der  Katalogmarke  der  hiesigen  königlichen  Bibliothek  Za 
3518  verzeichnet  hat,  so  glaubte  ich,  dass  damit  der  alte  in  London 
1614  unter  dem  Titel  The  Life  and  Death  of  Hector  entstandene  Druck 
des  modernisierten  Troy-Book  gemeint  sein  könnte,  der  allerdings  die 
obige  Bezeichnung  führt  (Pynsons  Druck  vom  Jahre  1513,  nach  dem 
Schick  zitiert,  ist  mir  nicht  zugänglich).  Doch  ist  es  mir  nicht  ge- 
lungen, die  wenigen  so  angeführten  Zitate  zu  finden:  Tr.  227a  hat 
Zupitza  zwischen  high  offence  und  one  the  best  on  lyue,  denselben 
Vermerk  zwischen  revers  und  revoluoion  zu  stehen ;  Tr.  304  b  gehört 
wahrscheinlich  zu  but  vanyte  (s.  dieses).  Weitere  Belege  hat  er  aus 
Tr.  nicht  verzeichnet. 

Im  allgemeinen  ist  es  mir  gelungen  alle  seine  Zitate  aufzufinden, 
freilich  manchmal  erst  nach  langem  Suchen,  da,  trotz  seiner  grossen 
Sorgfalt,  namentlich  bei  dem  schwerfälligen  Zitieren  aus  den  alten 
Drucken  ohne  Seiten-  und  Verszählung  sich  hie  und  da  Irrtümer  ein- 
geschlichen haben.  Von  den  wenigen  Belegen ,  die  ich  nicht  habe  er- 
mitteln können,  habe  ich  nur  dann  diesen  oder  jenen  unterdrückt,  wenn 
Zupitza  sonst  genügende  Nachweise  für  den  zu  bezeugenden  Sprach- 
gebrauch beigebracht  hat.  Ich  selbst  habe  kaum  irgend  welche  neuen 
hinzugefügt;  doch  habe  ich  es  mir  nicht  versagen  können  mehrfach 
auf  Schicks  verdienstvolle  Ausgabe  des  TGl.  hinzuweisen  und  nach 
Zupitzas  Vorgang  interessante  Reimverbindungen  anzumerken.  —  Die 
Secrees  of  old  Philisojfres  y  ed.  by  Robert  Steele,  London  1894  habe 
ich  unter  dem  Zeichen  Scr.  verwertet. 


a  =  have  741  [vgl,  S.  LVi].  Fall  2  rb.  Euer  ta  liued 
in  myrth  and  in  gladnes;  ob.  172  ra.  o.  tadawed\  Edm.  3, 
384  For  tagrnchchid, 

ahat/ssht  385.  Is.  4,  41  The  slieepe  stoode  abasshed; 
Fall  62  ra.  u.  =  Th.  370  va.  u.  (/reafly  ahnshed;  Alb.  3, 
1190  Payni/ws  greatly  abasshcd  [iutr.];  Fidm.  3,  989  somdel 
ahasshed  in  his  corage. 
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ah? de  {he  nat  ne  tvoUh)  352.  Fall  61  va.  m.  no  where 
lisf  ahide;  eh.  158  (1G3)  vb.  m.  thei  liaf  not  long  abf/de; 
Tli.  857  vi),  u,  hf/m  list  not  to  aJnde, 

{h)ahounde  28,  MP.  97 /or  to  habounde;  Alb.  3,  1485 
Of  holy  Alhoff  when  the  corps  was  foimde,  made  all  thinges 
fo  hahounde;  Giles  80  Thei/  did  habonnde,  —  Adj.:  Fall  192 
rb.  0.  and  there  be  found  Dyners  mipies  of  metalles  fnl 
hahowid;  ob.  58  rb.  u.  Socrates  in  vertue  most  habonnde \ 
ob.  Gl  va.  ().  of  richesse  the  most  habound;  eb.  94  rb.  u.  of 
dyuers  met alles  passyngly  hahound;  Edm.  1,  288  a  prince 
fnl  habonnde  of  tresonr  and  richesse, 

{h)abundannre  34  {of  richesse),  5G9  (passyd  a),  Is.  6, 
109  hahanndannre  of  fressh  water  \  Alb.  2,  1690  of  that 
sprynye  so  yracions  hahundance-^  eb.  2,  2002  mercyfnll 
Jiahnndanie;  Fall  51  va.  u.  with  all  the  treasnur  and  the 
hahnndaunce^  Edm.  1,  140  Heeld  the  feste  of  Cristeinesse  with 
fnl  yret  habundance, 

ahoxvte  254  {I  am  a),  552  {That  whilom  hadde  my 
menee  nie  aboute),  Th.  863  va.  m.  With  his  lordes,  that  he 
aboufe  hint  hadde;  eb.  878  vb.  u.  Of  her  meine  ftd  many 
one  abonte, 

abrayd  {out  of  his  reste)  728,  Fall  196  rb.  m.  Out 
of  his  slepe  he  dyd  abrayd;  Alb.  2,  450  ähnlich;  Fall  38 
va.  u.  Onte  of  her  swonne  she  did  abraide\  eb.  175  vb.  m. 
Borhas  out  of  his  slumhrr  abrayde;  [vgl.  auch  Z.  zu  Is. 
(Archiv)    14()  und  Fall   101   vi),  o.  unter  hoony\ 

ab  rochen  44(1.  70ß,  M]\  164  Bachus  and  Juno  hath 
sei  a-broche  the  tonne. 

abroode  {renne)  511.  MP.  165  Abrode  yothe  jow  and 
?nowthe;  eb.  172  Deceyte  dare  not  abrode  hys  wynges  sprede; 
eb.  244  //  abroad  doth  spreede ;  Fall  24  rb.  o.  ahrode  his 
rcnoune.  sprad\  eb.  87  va.  u.  The  fame  abrode  doth  shine 
a)id  sprede;  eb.  58  ra.  u.  s}>red-  abrode:  eb.  108  va.  o.  The 
bind  abrode  yan  raih  \  eb.  47  rb.  u.  Ln.iurie  shal  rnnne  ahrode 
at  /aryr;  ob.  22  rb.  m,  Tyestes  hath  bis  rmoine  .90we  al)rode; 
ob.  86  va.  ().  Draw  abrode;  Edm.  2,  802  abrod  thei  gan  hem 
drnur;  ob.  8,  286  Ihe  reynbowe  shewrd  (tbrood  hi.s  lihti  Fall 
86  vi).  ().  Siruin  abrod. 
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abse^ice  87.  120,  193.  470.  [Vgl.  oben  S.  Lxviii  118]; 
Guy  58,  1  (ivoided  hy  absence:,  Fall  99  ra.  m.  compleyning 
for  alse)ice\  Edni.  3,  1545  The  sugre  ojf  Onier  was  fer  off 
he  absence]  [vgl.  auch  unter  dispeired]. 

accesse  273.  MP.  157  in  his  gret  accesse;  eb.  206 
feverous  folk  that  tremble  in  ther  accesse  \  Fall  31  va.  o.  in 
hole  accesses;  eb.  124  ra.  o.  with  loues  axcesse;  eb.  217  ra.  u. 
thrtisüew  axesse;  eb.  rb.  o.  axesse;  eb.  172  vb.  o.  vncouth 
feuers  and  many  great  accesse-,,  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  358]. 

accidentis  292. 

accord  186  {in  a).  72  (at  accorde).  Fall  88  rb.  m.  to 
inake  accord-,,  eb.  130  rb.  m.  he  made  these  capteines  of  accord:, 
eb.  153  (163)  ra.  o.  to  he  at  accorde-^  eb.  109  va.  ni.  to 
bring  at  accord]  eb.  125  ra.  o.  to  he  at  one  acorde\  Guy 
47,  5  the  accord  (was)  rehersed',  Alb.  3,  21  all  by  one  accorde-,, 
Edin.  1,  1025  haue  noon  accord;  eb.  2,  943  Accord  discordyng,, 
and  discord  accordyng. 

accorde  Adj.  [AH,  sonst  arcordid;  vgl.  Anm.  zu  219] ^7(9. 

accordement  96.  440. 

accusyd  (for  som  spye  [man  II])  658.  Alb.  2,  739 
For  to  accuse  theni  hothe  vnto  the  indge;  eb.  2,  1017  thou 
hast  my  nmister  eke  accused, 

acoinplisshen  862.  Edni.  1,  445  fVhich  for  taccoin- 
plii^she;  Fall  80  ra.  u.  for  taccomplishpat  thei  long  haue  de^^yred; 
eb.  83  vb.o.  for  to  accomplishe  fully  hys  entent]  ob.  31  va.  m. 
to  accowplish  her  entent;  Fall  4  vb.  u.  pat  they  migld  accom- 
plish  their  intent\  Is.  4,  78  to  a.  thend  of  his  entent;  Fall  9 
va.  u.  For  tarromplish  pe  fine  of  his  entent;  eb.  122  vb.  u^ 
to  a.  her  opinion;  eb.  212  vb.  u.  for  to  a.  falsly  his  desyres; 
eb.  58  va.  ni.  for  to  a.  hys  froward  fantasie;  eb.  152  (162) 
vb.  u.  for  to  a.  his  purpose  =  eb.  158  va.  o. ;  Alb.  1,  747 
For  to  a.  theyr  purpose;  Fall  92  rb.  u.  iaccoviplish  his  lust; 
Guy  33,  5  to  n.  wanly  thy  hatayll ;  ob.  38,  3  here  taccomplisshe 
the  laste  emirryse;  eb.  53,  1  This  thyng  arromplis.shed;  Gilos  169 
The  s(iyd  ((hhey  arrompUsshid  and  i-W(dlyd\  eb.  139  arcotn- 
plis.^h  ther  askyng    -     Fdni.  2,  488. 

(i  du  er  Site  200,  535.  ii()7.  7  L'J.  849.  Marg.  280;  Edm. 
2,  589  ihere  <n/oiefh  noon  adnersite;  ob.  3,  .387  no  con.streynt 
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off  a(luei'site\  ol).  3,  1493  keep  front  al  r/. ;  eb.  1501  saue  from 
al  a.;  oft  Ouy. 

affeccioun  88  {oon  by  [o/H]  a.).  856  (hool  a.).  S73 
(fjood  a,).  Fall  17  va.  o.  she  and  the  kyng  of  one  affeccion\ 
(Juy  (Jf),  7  trewe  affeccyoun  —  MP.  162  =  Giles  263  = 
Edm.  1,  140;  Edm.  1,  Am  gret  a.  =  Giles  274;  Guy  35,  2 
of  humhle  a,  ^  ob.  59,  7;  Alb.  2,  1833  of  hole  affectum 
^  Giles  134;  Alb.  2,  670  wifh  hole  a.  =  2,  1769  =  3,  977; 
Edm.  1,  295  of  a/fercionn;  Giles  353  We  put  our  tntst  and 
oitr  a.  in  thy  govenmuvce, 

äff  er  wen  859  {an  ohligacioun),  Edm.  2,  642;  MP.  100 
{Paulus)  ajfermytlie;  Alb.  1,  643  as  I  affirme  dare;  ob.  2,  377 
/  dare  affirme  =  Edm.  1,  373. 

affiaunce  (ful  of  «.)  387.  MP.  250  in  Jhesu  pvt 
hool  myn  affiaunce;  Fall  49  va.  u.  In  faUe  goddes  put  thine 
affiaunce;  eb.  51  vb.  o.  She  should  of  right  set  her  affyaunct; 
Guy  28,  1  My  feith,  myn  hope,  my  trusf,  myn  o. ;  MP.  63 
as  his  mosf  affiaunre, 

[affyre:  vgl.  seit  a,] 

affray  116.  MP.  23  Worldly  gladness  is  meüed  with 
a/fray:  eb.  44  /  wake  affray;  eb.  47  fers  as  tygres  for  to 
mal'c  affray;  Ali).  3,  1200  They  gan  make  a  newe  affray^  Edm. 
W,  1112  llard  is  with  seyntis  forto  make  affray, 

aggregat  Adj.  5,  Fall  91  ra.  m.  Tagregate  (Verb) 
his  yre;  ob.  45  rb.  u.  ^1n  aggregate  (Subst.)  of  people  and 
degrees, 

algatys  892,  Fall  69  va.  u.  But  if  I  shall  algaies 
haue  a  doe;  eb.  38  vb.  o.  That  we  algafe  shall  dye  both  two, 

alias  184,  W!f.  221.  223.  235.  256.  258.  346.  363. 
416.  432.  Ui8.  505.  549.  573.  594.  647.  787.  789.  822;  Guy 
3,  5;  eb.  23,  8;  Alb.  1,  311  Halas  --  1,  314;  eb.  3,  485 
a/as,  alas;  vh.  3,  492  --  499  alas;  Edm.  2,  888.  894;  3, 
SS.  459.  585;  MMr<,^  232.  234.  239.  241.  243.  335. 

alioone  [hy  hym  silf)  207.  Fall  189  rb.  tu.  Hym^f 
a/one:  Th.  3()7  rb.  o.  Her  seif  aloyie. 

allyed  189. 

amen  {that  it  so  he  seiih  a.)  910. 

am  ende  {in  hir  was  nothyug  that  nature  myht  a.)  392. 
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amys  185.  Fall  37  va.  m.  don  amisse-j  MP.  264  ebenso; 
MP.  39  ihynges  ther  been  amysse;  Alb.  1,  872  Who  so  trusteth 
hym,  amys  he  may  nat  spede. 

Amor  Ereos  [Ereas  AH]  3H6. 

apparaille  157  {in  sondry  a.).  Fall  49  vb.  o.  with 
füll  greaf  aparaile\  eb.  108  vb.  u.  In  his  most  ryche  royall 
apparayle;  MP.  10  rialle  apparayUe;  eb.  20  kyngly  a.;  Is. 
6,  81  as  riche  as  AUsaunder  with  his  a.;  ob.  103  straunge  a. ; 
eb.  2,  6  marcial  a. ;  Alb.  1,  254  notable  apparaile. 

appese  (an  accesse)  27H.  Fall  88  rb.  m.  tappease  his 
violence\  eb.  u.  tappease  all  false  dissencion;  Alb.  1,  376 
appease  debates\  eb.  1,  503  Meke  language  appeasyd  the 
rygour  Of  this  conquerour;  eb.  2,  107  ap,  folke  that  lyste 
debate;  eb.  2,  623  His  conceytes  discretely  fo  ap.]  eb.  2, 
1702  The  blöde  of  hym,  whiche  theyr  myschefe  dyd  ap,]  eb. 
3,  213  Of  theyr  great  ire  to  ap.  the  rancour\  Marg.  252  thon 
maist  of  thi  turment  the  bitternesse  appese. 

appeyred  634.  Fall  15  va.  o.  their  corages  sore  ap- 
paired]  MP.  246  An  unwar  Storni  his  fresshnesse  may  apayre:, 
Edra.  3,  1017  trouble  hath  thy  cheer  apeyred, 

aquosite  327  [im  NED.  erst  aus  dem  16.  Jahrb.  belegt]. 
arme  in  pacience  595.     Fall  190  va.  o.    arme  himself 
in  sobrenes. 

arrest  229.  774.  Fall  122  va.  o.  Or  they  wer  wäre,  was 
set  on  them  arest;  eb.  157  ra.  o.  Geine  these  signes  was  found 
none  arest]  eb.  149  vb.  o.  without  arest  [sieht  im  Druck  wie 
a  rest  aus:  Z.  setzt  ein  Fragezeichen]  or  lenger  abidyng; 
Th.  376  ra.  u.  makyng  none  a  reste;  MP.  246  Fere  out  of 
arrest,  wylde  of  condicioun,  —  Verbum:  Fall  114  ra,  m. 
tarest;  Edm.  3,  1125  arreste. 

arwe  231.  Edm.  2,  771  arwes  hookyd;  Fall  28  rb.  u. 
an  hoked  arotve;  Is.  4,  136  ebenso;  eb.  142  Agayne  arowes 
may  be  made  defence;  Giles  131  Hurt  with  an  arwe]  Edm. 
1,  210  arwes  sharpe;  eb.  2,  762  Madehim  with  arwis  rassemhle 
a7i  yrchoun  fulfillid  with  spynys  thikke;  eb.  3,  66  arwes 
keeiw]  ob.  3,  418  Shet  tvith  arwis  ]  eb.  3,  1459  with  shot  off 
arwes. 
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as  hy  relacioun  41.  as  by  supposayle  348.  as  for  a 
norshymj  27,  as  ferre  as  it  may  laste  876.  as  ye  may  beere 
415.  as  ye  may  see  Oll.  Fall  130  vb.  m.  as  by  old  tarüinges; 
eb.  141  va.  o.  Two  sonnes  she  had  as  by  old  writing.  —  Fall  5 
va.  m.  as  ye  shal  here\  eb.  44  vb.  o.  ebenso;  eb.  48  rb.  o. 
ebenso;  Alb.  1,  347  ebenso;  eb.  2,  176  und  1010  ebenso; 
[vgl.  auch  unter  heere];  Fall  121  vb.  o.  The  lond  of  Tareftt 
gan   in  liis  Urne  warre  Ageine   the  Romaines^    as  ye  may  se. 

ascenden  vp  636.  Fall  89  va.  u.  his  fame  gan  highest 
vp  to  ascend;  eb.  105  vb.  u.  vertue  made  him  more  high  vp 
for  tascend\  MP.  98  fumes  that  up  ascendithe;  eb.  244  the 
blood  ascendith  up;  Alb.  2,  1942  assendyng  vp  and  downe; 
eb.  3,  648  assendeth  vp  aboue  the  sterres  clere;  eb.  2,  1926 
assendyng  vpwarde]  Edm.  3,  243  Vpward  ascendeth. 

at  al  assay  481.  withouten  assay  609.  for  to  nicJce 
assay  643.  Fall  20  va.  m.  at  al  assayes;  eb.  60  vb.  o. 
ebenso;  eb.  58  rb.  u.  Yet  was  this  Poete  for  alhis  vile  linage 
Most  vertuous  fowiden  at  assayes;  Edm.  3,  404  parfit  at  al 
assay;  eb.  2,  24  knowen  at  alle  assaies;  eb.  1,  1037  at  assaies; 
eb.  2,  271  bi  rigerous  assaies;  MP.  47  Thyng  counterfeet  wol 
faylen  (gedruckt  fayler)  at  assay;  Edm.  2,  738a  Thy  thret^ 
thy  manaceSy  nor  al  thin  hard  assaies;  eb.  3,  1109  putten 
assay. 

assaye  (Verb.)  218. 

assay l  666  (mit  Bezug  auf  Fortune);  90()  (erys).  Fall 
83  vb.  m.  This  blynde  goddesse  gan  hym  to  assayle;  eb.  48 
vji.  u.  fortune  his  pride  dyd  assaile ;  eb.  50  vb.  m.  fortune 
list  her  assayle ;  eb.  ra.  m.  he  did  thetn  assayle ;  eb.  56  rb.  o. 
shr  irould  his  froward  pride  assayle ;  eb.  108  vb.  m.  For- 
tune  diirst  him  wel  assayle;  Alb.  2,  517  A  soden  slombre 
theyr  hedes  dyd  assayle. 

assemhiyd  267.  (Alb.  1,353  Tliey  dyd  assemhle  beside 
an  oratory);  eb.  1,  834  Echone  assemblyd  iyihis  high  presence. 

assent  93  {hy  hothys  a.).  ^36.  Fall  88  rb.  u.  by  assent; 
Alb.  2,  1294  und  3,  437  ebenso;  Guy  20,  3  und  Edm.  2, 
28tS  ebenso;  Is.  4,  92  a/  thre  were  false  hy  oon  assent; 
Alb.  1,  HO  By  assent  of  fortune;  eb.  2,  235  in  one  assent; 
Edm.  1,  538  of  on  assent. 
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asterte  (this  woord  nie  a.)  185.  (MP.  32  (?)  ftatterethe 
fast  that  goode  now  nat  asterte);  eb.  183  Answere  herto  and 
lat  it  not  asterte,  Who  syngeth  merily  that  syngeih  not  of 
herte;  eb.  250  Provide  for  me  and  lat  it  nat  asterte;  (Th. 
Skeat  1361  makyng  her  tvymmen  ek  to  taken  kep,  And  he 
irel  war  that  nö  thing  asterte,  that  was  or  tnyght  he  lusty  to 
his  herte);  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  1052]. 

assondir  twynne  126,  Is.  4,  128  re«^  asiinder;  Alb.  2, 
709  depart  asonder;  eb.  3,  815  seuered  ferre  asonder  = 
Edm.  3,  664;  Alb.  2,  386  asonder  gone;  Edm.  2,  688  dismemhre 
assonder\  eb.  3,  528  Ilew  assonder;  Marg.  217  assonder  kerve; 
cb.  294  Brost  assondre. 

asstvage  874,  Fall  61  vb.  m.  euery  sorow  hy  long 
continuaunce  at  the  last  it  sumwhat  must  asswage;  eb.  72 
ra.  u.  Ais  paines  gan  asswage;  eb.  4  va.  m.  waues  asswage; 
Alb.  2,  31  to  asswage  her  perturhance;  eb.  2,  578  To  a.  the 
holynge  of  our  mortall  stryfe;  Giles  70  Madist  the  tempest 
graciouly  asswage;  [vgl.  auch  unter  swagenyng\ 

astonyd  729,  Zum  Satzbau  vgl.  Fall  53  vb.  ni. 
(=  Ml\  92)  Wherof  astonied,  his  heart  gan  to  fayle;  ob. 
143  vb.  0.  Wherof  astonied,  his  heart  gan  wexe  cold;  eb.  132 
rb.  TU.  Whan  the  Romaitis  met  them  in  hattaile,  They  dis- 
purneied  and  out  of  ordenaunce,  Slaine  like  hestes  their  power 
gan  to  fayle;  eb.  197  rb.  m.  On  his  Shoulder  wer  oft  tymes 
seyn^  Whan  he  to  folke  shewed  his  presence,  Milke  white  doues 
which  that  picked  grein,  Out  of  his  eares  ajfynnyng  in  sen- 
tence,  They  came  by  grace  of  ghostly  influenae, 

attenuat  323  [im  NED.  erst  aus  dem  17.(16.)  Jh.  belegt). 

OS  myn  au  et  our  seith  14.  as  auctours  witnesse  22.  as 
auctours  determyne  [tertnyne  AH,  teilen  heere  h]  2fJ4.  Alb. 
1,  48  =  1,  818  ~  l8.  4,  105  =  Fall  5  vb.  u.  =  185  ra.  o. 
=  189  va.  m.  As  myn  auctour  seyth ;  Is.  4,  149  as  auctours 
sayne;  eb.  191  auctours  doth  expresse;  eb.  210  as  sayth  myn 
auctour;  Edm.  3,  104  myn  auctour  seith  the  satne;  eb.  3, 
1107  as  myn  Auctf/ur  in  ordre  doth  deuyse;  eb.  3,  254  ähn- 
hch;  eb.  1,  984  as  myn  auctour  doth  descryue;  eb.  1,  1026 
as  myn  a,  makith  rehersaile;  eb.  1,  1112  Lyk  a^  myn  a. 
doth    me  pleynly  kre;  Alb.   1,  251   In  myn  Author   as   if    in 

11* 
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compiled\  Is.  1 ,  50  as  myn  audour  [danach  dope  Arch. 
Lxxxv  8]  at  the  Cok  begynne;  eb.  2,  46  as  myn  audour 
remembrith  hi  writyng\  Alb.  1,  A^^  an  auihors  I  me  auouclte; 
eb.  1,  708  myne  aiUhor  writeth  thus;  Edm.  3,  188  myn  audotir 
writ  the  same-^  Alb.  3,  133  myn  ander  lyst  not  lye;  eb.  2, 
1470  myn  audor  lyst  not  feyne;  eb.  2,  1223  my  audar 
telleth  thiis;  eb.  3,  896  myn  audor  teil  can;  eb.  1,  39  myn 
audor  can  well  teil-,  Edin.  3,  760  myn  audour  doth  thus 
teile-,  eb.  3,  127  as  myn  a.  doth  also  for  him  legge;  eb.  3,  97 
as  audonrs  alle  accorde. 

audience  8.>.  763,  Fall  73  vb.  m.  to  yeue  me  audience'j 
eb.  79  va.  o.  So  that  you  yeue  me  frendly  audience;  eb.  91 
rii.  m.  princes  list  yeue  them  audience;  Edm.  1,  1018  ähn- 
lich; Th.  365  rb.  o.  desgl.;  Guy  50,  8  To  his  requeste  gaff 
noon  audyence ;  Fall  59  ra.  m.  the  renoune  of  his  excellenee 
came  hg  the  report  vnto  the  audience)  Edm.  1,  583  in  open 
audience;  (Hles  202  fliht  of  thy  good  fame  By  cleer  repoart 
cum  to  the  a.  Of  kyng  Charlys, 

avale  i)17,  Fall  103  va.  u.  Fortune  gan  tauale  hym; 
Fall  42  ra.  in.  Thus  front  her  whele  fortune  cast  him  down 
Anailed  hym  from  his  royall  see;  eb.  212  rb.  o.  with  gi*eat 
reucrence  auailed  cap  and  hoode;  eb.  1  vb.  u.  In  their  f?p- 
sprlnging  and  auayling  down ;  Th.  356  ra.  o.  auaile  trotz  des 
Keimes  zu  pale, 

avayle  347  {that  litil  may  a,).  901  (it  may  nothyng  a.). 
(iuy  3(),  7  wich  may  most  avaylle;  MP.  237  ebenso;  eb.  250 
that  me  moost  avayl;  eb.  210  that  moost  a.  may;  eb.  20 
wiche  may  so  moche  avayle;  eb.  211  which  greeüy  may  a.; 
Is.  2,  57  whiche  gretely  may  advaile;  Edm.  1,  656  (?)  Ageyn 
whos  wil  mag  he  no  resistence,  Nor  no  counsail  which  that 
may  auaile, 

avannce  {kynde  hir  lyst  a,)  390.  Ml*.  58  And  icith 
suche  dedis  j  Lord,  thow  us  avaunce;  eb.  65  (Maria)  that 
so  wcle  willc  you  avaunce;  eb.  210  ther  doomys  to  avaunce; 
Fall  A  II  rb.  o.  pe  lord-  wil  him  auance;  Alb.  3,  881  euety 
man  gan  hym  seife  auaunce, 

avoidaunce  {tlier  is  noon  a,  of)  249,  Fall  153  (163) 
rb.  u.  Jlis  ende  in  mischief  knew  mrne  auoidaunce  Oein  worldly 
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chaunge;  eb.  224  rb.  m.  (=  DM)  There  is  no  scape  nother 
auoydaunce\  Edm.  2,  553  knew  noon  aiioidance. 

bitiir  bale  124. 

ballaunce  (of  freendys  right)  216,  {hang  in  b.)  124  und 
838,  MP.  249  weyed  in  ballaunce]  eb.  190  und  211  peyssed 
in  6  ;  Is.  6,  2  Paised  egally  the  b,  of  reasoun]  Alb.  2,  976 
Whiche  thynge  egally  paysed  in  balaimce;  Edm.  1,  925  meede 
peised  in  ballance;  eb.  2,  572  To  be  peised  more  iustly  in  h.; 
Giles  193  Witt  and  discrecioun  kept  egal  the  ballaunce.,  Fall 
16  ra.  u.  God  holdeth  of  warre  the  ballance,  —  MP.  70  hang 
in  balaunce;  Fall  16  va.  u.  AI  earthly  blisse  dependeth  in  a 
were,  In  a  balaunce  v^euenly  hanging -.,  eb.  53  ra.  u.  hanged 
in  balance;  eb.  175  vb.  o.  hangyng  in  balaunce  =  Edm.  3, 
477;  Th.  363  rb.  u.  hanging  in  a  balance  Wheder  he  should 
make  an  aliance. 

bargeyn  dryve  863.  Fall  113  rb.  m.  King  Philip  the 
bargein  bought  sore, 

be  what  she  be  362, 

ouer  bede?  340.  —  bedith  für  leedith?  304, 

beede  verkünden  585, 

beddyng  162,  713.  Fall  155  vb.  u.  Bedding,  clothes. 
spending  and  vittayle. 

hefil  of  99, 

nouht  were  behynden  to  280. 

beknowe  812.  Alb.  2,  1555  beknowyng  his  erroiir.  Vgl. 
Fall  22  vb.  m.  =  Edm.  3,  582  /  am  aknow, 

befiygne  386,  Guy  30,  1  lookbe?iygne;  eb.  35,  1  benygne 
graunt;  Fall  143  va.  u.  as  a  lambe  treatable  and  benigne-^ 
Alb.  1,  57  martyr  benygne;  Edm.  1,  385  b.  of  speche;  eb.  1, 
960  b.  of  ther  langtiage;  eb.  1,  991  most  goodly  and  b,\  ob. 
1,  1004  b.  and  debonaire;  Marg.  95  b.  and  glad  of  chere; 
Giles  291  gracious  and  b,  =  Edm.  1,  533. 

beshet  553. 

bet  Adj.?  594.  MP.  156  Tabafe  his  pryde  ther  is  no 
bet  counsaylle;  Guy  20,  1  Knew  no  het  niene;  Edm.  3,  1021 
bet  tydyng. 

heuere  710  [frühester  Beleg  im  NED.  aus  dem  Jahre 
1451]. 
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hy  (jod  and  hij  mij  fay  371. 

myn  herte  I  feele  hleede  199,  (myn  herte  bleedith)  465. 
Fall  3(>  vi).  111.  they  feie  their  heart  hlede;  eb.  89  va.  m.  this 
tragedy  doth  my  hert  to  6/. ;  eb.  111  ra.  o.  A  piteous  lieari 
it  would  make  bL;  eb.  186  va.  ii.  my  heaii  I  feit  blede, 

hlys  109  (sovereyn),  o/>5  (worldly).  Fall  118  vb.  u. 
worldJy  blisse ;  ob.  33  vb.  u.  worldly  blisse  is  medled  ciye  with 
drede;  eb.  13  ra.  u.  his  worldly e  blisse  Jiis  consolaciofi ;  eb. 
32  vb.  o.  his  w.  bl,  meint  with  duplicitie;  Marg.  189  he  regneth 
eternaly  in  blysse. 

blisful  86.  104.  197.  Ml\  99  a  blisful  moode;  Alb.  2, 
1706  fhe  blysßdl  blöde. 

blosme  of  bounte  443.  Fall  3  ra.  o.  Beautie  decHfieth, 
hir  blossomes  fal  adoiin. 

a  blisful  trynd  in  to  his  seyl  hath  blowe  104.  [Vgl. 
oben  S.  Lxviii  104];  Edm.  2,  ()75  what  ivynd  ihat  euer 
blowe. 

my  bollyny  fvstrith  227.  Fall  35  (34)  va.  o.  They 
bolne  intvard  their  hartes  ay  fretijig'.,  Alb.  2,  578  To  asswage 
the  bolynge  of  our  wortall  stryfe;  Fall  64  ra.  m.  Agayn  such 
bolnyng  auaileth  no  truicle. 

i  nas  boold  to  sette  .  .  .  399.  MP.  167  An  hardy 
mowsi'y  that  is  bold  to  breede  In  cattis  eeris\  Fall  11  vb.  m. 
to  be  so  boldeto  siea  fha  beast;  Alb.  1,  577  tirauntes  that  hen 
bolde  To  spoile  the  people. 

boond  make  1^7.  419.  Fall  8  vb.  u.  ntwene  the  whiclhe 
by  suretie  of  honde  In  marriage  there  was  made  a  bände; 
Tli.  3(55  vb.  (>.  by  title  of  his  bonde;  |vgl.  auch  Schick  zu 
TUl.   1229|. 

boone  637.  Tli.  357  vb.  u.  That  he  be  not  defrauded 
of  his  boone. 

boote  13(K  2^(^.  Fall  36  va.  iii.  where  kind  faileth  cunnyng 
can  doe  boote;  MP.  UH  onre  lyres  b.-^  Fall  8  ra.  o.  The  poore 
not  irist  where  to  fyndc  böte;  eb.  144  rb.  in.  pe  Itaiome  fleteth 
H'hich  doth  to  hcarts  />.;  (iiles  112  Ageyn  the  constreynt  of 
hinigir  to  do  b.\  Kdin.  3,  448  to  soronre  and  do  boote, 

bor  doini  331.  Edm.  ,3,  452  dispoiled  and  bordoun; 
(iuy  2»S,  4  mg  power  is  bore  doun;  MP.  23  riivynours  reyng 
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[reyning:  Z.]  the  innocent  is  borne  dotone;  Marg.  834  A  vir- 
gyne  hath  me  höre  doun, 

her  hothys  assent  93;  her  bothen  \bothern  AH]  hewe 
195,  Alb.  2,  799  God  was  theyr  bothes  gyde;  Fall  19 
vb.  ni.  by  their  both  assent ;  eb.  their  bothe  striues;  eb.  89  rb.  in. 
for  our  both  sake;  eb.  96  vb.  m.  their  both  lynes;  eb.  202 
va.  u.  their  both  might. 

bountevous  and  kynde  3.    MP.  247  Bountevous  Jhesu, 

whil  breeth  may  laste  889,  Marg.  218  White  that  me 
lastet  he  brethe, 

hright  and  eher  676,  briht  and  sheene  681,  MP.  152 
so  cleer  and  so  bryght;  Fall  52  vb.  m.  fyre  that  brent  clere 
and  bright;  eb.  56  vb.  u.  a  sharp  sweord  pat  shone  ful  clere 
and  bright;  eb.  100  va.  u.  a  croune  clere  and  bright;  eb.  104 
rb.  in.  the  berd  which  in  his  syght  Of  most  fine  gold  shone 
so  cl,  a,  br.;  eb.  184  va.  u.  his  baner  pat  shone  fid  clere 
and  bryght;  eb.  207  rb.  o.  her  beames  cl.  and  br,;  MP.  184 
thi  fedris  that  bene  so  brighte  and  clere;  Fall  69  vb.  u. 
Cansyng  theyr  fame  to  shine  br,  a,  cl,;  eb.  11  rb.  o.  Phebtis 
which  is  so  br,  a,  cL;  eb.  101  vb.  u.  his  nnghty  shieldes  pat 
shone  so  br,  a,  cl.;  eb.  105  ra.  m.  a  ring  of  golde  füll  br, 
a.  cl,;  eb.  201  vb.  u.  a  strong  stone  Gein  Phebus  light  shone 
ful  br,  a.  cl,;  eb.  208  vb.  u.  his  noblesse  shone  most  br,  a, 
cl.  —  Fall  82  rb.  o.  plates  pat  shone  ful  bright  and  shene; 
eb.  174  rb.  u.  two  stately  lanterns  pat  wer  ful  br.  a.  sh,; 
eb.  55  ra.  o.  plates  br,  a.  sh. ;  Th.  858  vb.  m.  burned  br,  U, 
sh.',  MP.  88.  158.  156.  188. 

brynge  in  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  621;  in  ,  .  .  out  of  .  .  ,  455. 

but  ohne  [vor  som(e)  AH;  sonst  vor  soone  und  dann  but 
=  ausser  wenn]  333. 

cachen  a  sighte  of  151.  c,  infirmyte  201.  Fall  161 
va.  u.  he  caught  the  auauntage;  eb.  164  rb.  u.  he  caught 
such  a  pride;  eb.  120  va.  u.  he  caught  a  ioy;  eb.  159  rb.  o. 
he  caught  an  opinlon;  eb.  154  va.  o.  he  caught  a  fantasye 
=  160  vb.  ni. ;  Alb.  8,  420  whan  he  a  layser  caught,  To  his 
most  foone  the  worde  of  god  he  taught;  Fall  177  vb.  o.  he 
caught  sickenes;  eb.  128  ra.  o.  she  caught  a  great  melancoly; 
eb.  18  rb.  ra.  to  catche  a  fall;    Edm.  1,  441  He  kauhte  u« 
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lierte  a   manier   lieui/uesse;   Fall    196   ra.  u.   caught  a  great 
thyrst, 

of  <il  the  cas  84H.  Giles  282  of  al  the  caas  declanjng 
(he  maneer;  Fall  1(51  rb.  m.  Tolde  all  the  caas  =  Th.  371 
vi).  0.  (:  paas);  Fall  217  va.  u.  rehearsing  all  the  caas  :  trespas 
{dl  the  hoJl  c:  was  Th.  371  rb.  o.);  Th.  378  ra.  m.  ge  knowen 
all  the  ras  :  was, 

c asten  the  coostys  of  the  firmament  W,  with  sleighte 
i-cast  6*67.  castyng  of  an  ye  230,  Fall  94  vb.  u.  who  that  can 
hy  craft  the  coastes  cast,  To  Dalmatia  the  name  therof  doth 
last.  —  Fall  125  ra.  in.  rast  in  darke  prison;  cb.  114  ra.  o. 
he  rast  lier  in  prison;  cb.  117  rb.  u.  cast  in  prison  dirke; 
ob.  147  rb.  u,  Some  of  his  meiny  was  rast  in  prieson.  — 
Alb.  1,  537  To  no  party  for  fauour  cast  theyr  sight;  eb.  2, 
27  To  her  grefr  thewperonr  cast  his  sighte;  eb.  2,  1847 
Towardv  heuen  he  hest  his  syght;  cb.  2,  149  on  Albon  cast 
his  lokex  eb.  2,  1998  rast  on  me  thy  henenly  loke\  Edni.  3, 
943  to  raste  his  eyen  rleer.  —  Fall  26  vb.  m.  doun  cast  and 
hindrrd  hy  fortnne ;  ob.  34  ra.  in.  fortnne  myght  neuer  down 
thrm  cast:  ob.  42  ra.  ni.  frotn  her  whele  fortnne  cast  him 
dotrn  =  ob.  155  ni.  ni. ;  cb.  108  vb.  u.  was  hy  Fortune  from 
his  seate  rast  down;  eb.  73  rb.  u.  she  would  all  sodegnly 
rast  him  from  hrr  whele;  eb.  147  rb.  ii.  fro  my  whele  I  cast 
him  lowe  down:  ob.  14S  ra.  m.  rnwarely  1  cast  him  fro  my 
trhrle;  i'h.  rb.  in.  as  rnwarely  donn  I  dyd  hym  cast;  [vgl. 
auch  nntor  whed  und]  DM  (Fall  220  ra.  m.)  Fortune  hath 
fhvm  from  her  whele  ythrow;  eb.  154  va.  ni.  They  were  at 
misrhicf  fal  fro  her  weh.  —  Fall  158  rb.  u.  Achiüas,  which 
that  siew  Pomprye,  (\tsf  him  with  Cesar  proudly  to  werrey. 

the  r  a  s  f  rl  of  rirtoryv  >.'/.  rastellis  and  tonres  170.  Guy  62, 4 
his  rastell  and  his  tonn :  Fall  1 74  va.  o.  CastelSj  fowres^  and 
waUes:  kA\.  147  va.  o.  Brseyed  rastles,  hrake  dotcn  mighty 
fowrcs:  ob.  211^  ra.  u.  Hy  sodein  rt/syng  of  their  possession 
with  towrcs,  rast/es. 

rrrirrr  üt^S.     Fall   150    vb.  m.  sellers:    eb.   173    ra.   o. 

stifrrr  :  riiwr*  :  hutivrv, 

ffs  'lay  rt  Htre,  stuhle  7.     Tifl.  Zupitza  zu  Is.  (Archiy) 
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94  und  oben  S.  lxvhi  7 ;   (XIP.  253  Alle  t/ie  toknys  of  thy 
passioun  Dewly  marke  myd  centre  of  my  resotm). 

a  cerieyn  whyle  26.    Fall  181  va.  u.  =  eb.  196  ra.  u. 
a  certayn  day;  Th.  362  ra.  u.  wiihin  a  c.  day;  eb.  371  rb.  o. 
vpon  a  certein   night  =  eb.  360  va.  o.  =  eb.  362  (363)  ra. 
m. ;   Fall  167  ra.  o.   A  certein  tinte;   eh,  for  a  c.  space;  eb 
184  vb.  u.  A  certain  space, 

certeyn{A.d\.) 285 [certayn  CA,  sertayne  H].  459 [certayn 
C,  ceriayne  A,  sertayne  HJ.  Edm.  1,  57.  330  certeyn  =  eb. 
3,  1086.  1303;   Alb.   1,  482   certaine;   eb.  2,  1557    certayne, 

certis  S95  [sertyn  R].  Guy  57,  1  Sertys;  Edm.  2, 
673  Certes, 

chacyd  the  mystis  (übertragen)  WS, 

litil  chargith  to  259.  Fall  57  rb.  m.  By  report  it 
doth  theyr  fame  troiible,  Whan  a  prince  is  of  Ins  lieest  double, 
And  chargeth  not  of  wilfull  rechlesnesse  Alby  his  promise 
conclude  on  doublenesse. 

sodeyn  chaunce  ^32  Fall  179  va.  m,  Who  may  of  For- 
tune eschew  pe  sodeyn  chaunce;  eb.  15  vb.  m.  the  sodein 
chaunce  \  Alb.  2,  734  sory  chaunce, 

this  World  is  fid  chaun gable  515,  MP.  57  lightly 
chaungeable;  Fall  A  i  va.  in.  fortune  is  most  chaungeable -, 
eb.  A  II  ra.  o.  their  esfates  be  chaungeable, 

as  a  chaunpioun  691.  Fall  106  vb.  u.  like  a  Cham- 
pion', Edm.  1,  784  lik  hardy  championns;  Guy  17,  7  =  42,  7 
to  be  ther  champioun;  eb.  19,  8  a  champioun  tQ  fynde;  eb. 
28,  5  my  eh.;  eb.  38,  5  the  kyngys  eh.;  eb.  44,  7  his  ch,; 
eb.  50,  4;  55,  4  u.  s.  w.;  Edm.  2,  379  =  562  Cristes  Cham- 
pion; eb  2,  775  Crisfis  chatnpiouns;  eb.  2,  124  goddis  cham- 
pioun ;  [weitere  Belege  schon  gedruckt  Archiv  85  zu  Is.  69]. 

mth  vnfeyned  cheere  1S9.  Fall  147  va.  m.  fayned 
chere;  eb.  87  va.  o.  with  face  and  chere  vnfained, 

the  cheffest  of  my  peyne  223.  Fall  22  va.  u.  chiefest 
of  al  my  föne;  eb.  109  ra.  u.  one  chiefest  of  the  nyne;  eb. 
147  vb.  0.  chiefest  of  echeone;  eb.  131  rb.  o.  chiefest  Cham- 
pion; Edm.  2,  231  the  grehound  was  most  cheff. 

chek  maat  551.  Fall  67  vb.  o.  /  stode  chekmate;  eb. 
124  ra.  u.  with  age   is  ful   checkmate;    eb.   197    vb.   o.   with 
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woe  checkmate;  eb.  A  ii  ra.  o.  Fortune  saiih  to  thetn 
checkmate;  eb.  3  ra.  o.  to  sayen  checkmate;  cb.  7  rb.  u.  9ay 
to  them  checkemate\  eb.  70  ra.  in.  say  sodeinly  checkmate; 
eb.  228  vb.  iii.  (=  DM)  0  crtiel  death  To  my  beautie  pou 
hast  Said  checkmate;  eb.  57  va.  u.  fortune  vnto  high  estates 
hufh  a  false  ioye  to  shew  her  checkmates, 

a  Stahle  chene  49.  Is.  4,  3  enhraced  in  a  cheyne  [:  tweyne^; 
Kall  ()9  vb.  ().  emhraced  in  thy  cheine  [:  demeine];  MP  167 
Withe  other  foolis  embrace  hym  in  a  cheyne  [ifeyne:  peyne  : 
disdeyne];  eb.  0  Withein  the  bondys  of  her  (d.  i.  nature) 
goldyu  cheyne  \:  demeyne];  Fall  145  va.  o.  encheined  [:  con- 
streined  :  restreined]  in  yolden  cheines;  Alb.  2,  756  ioyned  in 
one  cheyne  [:  twayne] ;  Th.  864  va.  o.  linked  in  a  cheine 
[:tweine\;  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.   1106—1108]. 

nat  chesyn  but  that  408,  Fall  68  rb.  ni.  such  one  skaU 
not  chese^  but  all  his  yathring  at  once  shall  he  lese. 

cicalrice  228  (der  früheste  Beleg  im  NED.  ist  datiert 
c.   1420  bezw.  c.  1450|. 

mevyng  circideer  677,  Fall  215  rb.  m.  Fortunes  changes 
and  meutnges  circulere.  —  Fall  68  va.  u.  the  meuing  of  the 
heauen ;  (»b.  vi),  o.  the  starres  wer  nothyng  to  wite  By  theyr 
m.;  ob.  90  rb.  in.  m.  of  planets. 

circumsta unce  43S.  MP.  5  for  to  tellyng  alle  the  circum- 
staunccs;  Fall  22  ra.  u.  remembre  al  the  syrcumstaunce ;  Giles 
288  Alle  circumstannnjs  pleynly  out  declarid;  Edm.  2,  668 
wifh  euery  cirvumstance  =  Fall  21   va.  u. 

citryn  307.  MP.  188  Cytryne  of  colour  (  =  197,  ob 
von  Lydgate?);  Fall  86  va.  u.  to  die  theyr  heere  cytrine, 

clamour  12').  824.  Edm.  8,  818;  eb.  2,  899  clanwurs; 
Alb.  2,  1711  Thus  they  sayde  of  outragyous  clamour;  Fall 
101  va.  u.  to  Stint  their  outragious  clamour  \  eb.  205  vb.  u. 
made  a  clamour. 

rlarioun  .^)84.  Fall  1)5  va.  m.  Of  famous  trumpets 
and  golden  clariouns;  (^b.  221  va.  ni.  (=  DM)  your  trumpets 
and  your  darions;  Th.  878  ra.  u.  brasen  hornes  and  loude 
clariounes;  vgl.  Fall  148  vb.  u.  The  golden  trumpet  mth 
hlastes  of  good  nante;  eb.  161  va.  in.  The  golden  trumpe  of 
the  house  of  fame\    eb.  217  vb.  u.   fames   trumpet   of  yold; 
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[vgl.  auch  fame].  —  Fall  45  ra.  u.  loude  sownes  of  famous 
darioners, 

cleene  191,  381,  788.  MP.  158  Hath  cleene  forgete  his 
stat  of  poverte\  Edni.  2,  955  togidre  fastnyd  so  cleene.  — 
Fall  95  va.  ni.  of  entent  most  clene;  [vgl.  auch  entefit]. 

the  cleer  streemys  of  castyng  of  an  ye  230  [s.  streemys]. 

cliket  61. 

clymbyn  vp  so  highe  (übertragen)  243.  Fall  112  ra.  u. 
Hye  climbing  vp  is  medled  mth  disdeine;  eb.  189  rb.  o.  Hye 
clyfnbyng  vp  hath  oft  an  vnware  fall\  eb.  51  rb.  u.  =  116 
rb.  m.  Wrong  dymhing  vp.,  eb.  91  rb.  u.  to  riches  climbe  vp 
fast;  eb.  88  vb.  u.  in  his  highest  climbyng  vp  aloft;  eb.  84 
ra.  in.  on  the  whele  of  fortune  clytnbe  vp  fast;  eb.  146  va.  m. 
hys  vp  climbyng;  eb.  68  rb.  l>.  Their  climbing  vp  the  heauens 
for  to  pearce;  Alb.  1,  12  Croked  to  clymbe  ouer  so  high  a 
style.  —  (eigentlicher  Sinn)  Alb.  2,  1812  Clymbe  vp  fast; 
Edm.  3,  1204  Oon  clamb  the  wyndowe. 

wounde  closyd  225.  Th.  375  rb.  ra.  the  grounde  that  he 
on  rode  closed  agein. 

cloude  of  synne  67.  Fall  101  va.  o.  the  cloude  ofthat 
darknes,  —  MP.  139  our  cloudy  ignoraunce, 

colera  [AH,  colre  hR,  colour  C]  306. 

of  othir  colour  but  oonly  al  of  sable  513,  Alb.  1,  929 
Voide  of  all  colour  saue  of  letters  blake;  Fall  A  iii  vb. 
hauing  no  colours  but  only  white  and  blacke;  Alb.  1,  99 
ähnlich;  Marg.  4  1  haue  no  colour  tenbelisshe  with  my  style; 
[vgl.  auch  oben  S.  lxx  512]. 

com  of  364.   [vgl.   Schick  zu  TGl.  1272  und  8.  136]. 

compendious  33.  Alb.  1,  693;  eb.  2,  1995  =  Fall 
A  I  va.  0.  briefe  and  c;  Fall  164  va.  u.  right  c;  eb.  20 
vb.  u.  to  write  the  story  hye  and  c.  —  compendiously  Fall 
55  rb.  u. ;  eb.  133  ra.  u. ;  Giles  9;  eb.  41;  Edm.  3,  146. 

compleyne  to  224;  compleyne  245  [AH].  506.  646. 
804.  Guy  6,  5  pe  porail  gan  compleyne;  eb.  22,  8  For  his 
absence  compleynyng  nyht  and  day;  Edm.  1,  720  To  sobbe 
and  weepe  and  pitously  compleyne. 

comprehende:  amende  391.  [Vgl.  S.  LXix  391  und] 
MP.  66   Whos  passyng   goodenes  may   nat  be  comprehendyd 
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(  :  amended);  Fall  40  va.  u.  comprehende  ( :  amende);  eb.  173 
ra.  ni.  briefhj  to  c.{:a.);  Giles  149  breefly  comprehendid 
(  :  amendid  151);  ob.  278  a$  it  is  comprehmdid  (  :  condeS' 
cendid);  Edni.  1,  951  pleynly  to  c,  (  :  diffende). 

concele  from  366.  Alb.  8,  1269  conseled  :  healed;  Fall 
90  rb.  u.  roncele  :  feie;  eb.  13  va.  u.  conceüing  :  kneling-, 
Th.  869  vb.  0.  conceüing, 

concours  677,  777.  Alb.  2,  1465  great  Concors  of 
j'olkes\  Fall  84  vb.  o.  Diogenes  His  dwelling  made  within  a 
little  tnnne  Which  turned  about  with  concours  of  pe  sunne. 

cofifederat  [con/iderate  II,  conßderat  A]  186.  Fall 
192  ra.  o.  confederate;  eb.  64  va.  o.  confederate  and  portable; 
ob.  117  rb.  u.  C.  and  of  one  aliaunce  =  132  ra,  m. ;  eb. 
189  va.  in.  c.  of  hatefull  crueiiie;  Edm.  1,  174=  3,  558 
confederaf  with. 

confesse  H18  (me).  7^H  (to  be  confessyd),  Giles  224 
Tlierof  to  been  confessyd. 

do  confort  to  my  boone  (Bitte)  637.  Fall  153  (163) 
va.  u.  which  did  him  most  comfort;  ob.  163  vb.  u.  ivhich 
doth  great  comfort;  Th.  868  ra.  o.  for  to  doe  comforte. 

ronfortatives  27^.  MP.  88  <i  confortatife;  eb.  49  To  a 
potkary  for  a  confortatyf  \  Edm.  1,  219  Into  my  brest  sende 
a  ronforfatiff;  Marg.  44  To  the  spirit  a  grete  confortatyf, 

hadde  a  [f.  All)  consclence  ^53.  Alb.  2,  702  tneued 
of  veray  c. ;  eb.  8,  48  let  vs  clere  our  c. ;  Fall  142  ra.  u. 
nothvr  remorse  nor  conscience. 

hrouht  in  consolacioun  640.  Guy  50,  2  They  cauhte 
a  mantr  cotisolaryonn;  Fall  110  rb.  in.  hope  and  consolacion, 

contek  (/an  to  ryse  717.  Fall  17  va.  u.  contek;  eb. 
98  rb.  o.  contech'  and  Mrife\  eb.  145  rb.  m.  conteckes  and 
striiies;  Th.  872  va.  o.  conteke,  werre  and  strife;  Fall  3  vb.  in. 
contevke  and  dehate. 

c.ontemplacioun  nd  Giles  15  Lyk  a  myrrour  of 
contemplacioun;  ob.   182  Evere  in  study  or  contemplacioun. 

contra rio US  77.  MP.  159  Som  folk  pesible^  sotn  con- 
trarioHs;  Is.  (>,  27  a  frossh,  ful  contrariom,  double  of  itUent, 
dissayvcd  hath  the  mows ;  Fall  28  vb.  o.  pe  centaures,  of 
natnre  found  contra ri oiis ;   eb.  81    rb.  o.  to  loue  c;  eb.  166 
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ra.  u.  to  Herodes  c;  eb.  73  rb.  u.  to  all  vertue  most  c; 
Alb.  1,  463  ähnlich;  eb.  2,  1224  wode  and  c;  eb.  3,  395  to 
Christ  c;  eb.  3,  704  by  a  c.  exposUion;  Fall  A  i  va.  m. 
Fortune  is  hasty  and  sodaine  Contrarions  her  course  [d.  i. 
of  thingesli  for  to  restraine, 

contryve  a  seel  866.  MP.  67  Ayenst  thy  felawe  no 
quarrele  thou  contryve  (  :  stryve  :  lyve);  Is.  (Archiv)  285  pe 
wolfe  a  cause  gan  contryue  (  :  depryue)  Ageyn  pe  lambe;  eb. 
(Anglia)  7,  80  Whervpon  this  fable  was  contryved  (  :  ^>re- 
vid);  Fall  137  rb.  m.  he  letters  gan  contriue  (:  depriue :  aliue); 
eb.  114  va.  o.  The  perilous  traynes  contriued  of  treason, 

convenient  8.  Is.  6,  165  Gwerdoun  for  frawde  most 
conve7iyent;  MP.  180  By  dyrke  parables  ful  convenient  \  Th. 
(Skeat)  1356  sivich  deyntees  as  wem  conuenyent, 

coost  (in  euery  c.  or  place)  70.  in  7io  c,  255.  the  coostys 
of  the  firmament  19.  Fall  156  ra.  m.  =  Th.  (Skeat)  1404 
in  euery  coost;  Alb.  2,  508  vpon  euery  coost  (Seite);  Fall 
132  ra.  o.  in  coastes  farre  and  nere;  Edm.  1,  551  by 
what  coostis  his  galey  dide  dryue;  eb.  1,  740  knowyng  the 
coostis  off  ech  sond;  eb.  2,  248  Folwyng  the  cours  what  coost 
the  wynd  list  blowe;  eb.  262  ähnlich;  eb.  297  the  coostis  of 
Estynglonde;  Th.  (Skeat)  1381  the  coostes  or  the  pleyns,  the 
^^(^99y  roches  or  the  hegh  moiinteyns. 

ropious  32.    Fall  25  vb.  m.  to  copious  of  langage. 
of  nature  the   myhty   cor  de  74.     MP.  260  the   cordys 
with  which  that  I  was  boiinde. 

com  and  greyn  28.  MP.  212  No  com  (shulde)  vp  growe 
nor  greyn  in  his  verdure ;  Is.  2,  1 1 6  ^  litel  reward  of  corne  or 
of  goode  grayne;  Fall  100  va.  m.  grein  or  com;  eb.  202 
va.  u.  greyne  and  corne;  eb.  98  ra.  u.  no  greyn  of  good 
corne;  Alb.  1,  199  Withstond  prynciples,  leest  aboue  the  corne 
The  wede  ivex  ayenst  good  graine  to  maligne. 

rorrupcioun  337.  MP.  143  My  cursed  careyn,  ful  of 
corriipcioun;  Fall  2  ra.  o.  The  ayre  was  clene  from  al  maner 
corrnpcion. 

[^costage:  s.  unter  expe7ice\ 

cowchen  205.  697.    Fall  128  rb.  o.   They  couched  him. 
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coiirs  341.  Edm.  2,  248  s.  unter  coost;  eh.  3,  19  The 
coiirs  celestiall  of  the  sUrrys  seuene, 

couer  [AH,  soust  concele]  tlie  trouthe  797. 

covetise  Sehnsucht  7.%*.  Fall  78  vb.  u.  To  wedde  such 
one  was  al  his  couefise, 

coye  452. 

crieth  out  to  807.  Fall  HO  va.  m.  vp  (o  the  heauefi  to 
crye  for  vengeaunce;  eb.  123  ra.  m.  Out  on  Bironices  cryeth 
John  Bochas;  eb.  rb.  o.  Gan  to  crye  out  on  euery  crecUure; 
cb.   199  rb.  u.  Crie  out  on  me  and  aske  a  vengeaunce. 

cristal  eyen  cleere  418.  MP.  234  watir  cleer  and  eri" 
stallyne-^  eb.  246  os  any  cristal  cleer \  Alb.  2,  1685  er,  stremes 
clere;  eb.  1,  444  water  cr.-clere  =  Fall  35  vb.  m.;  [vgl. 
Schick  zu  TGl.  21,  22  und  zu  248]. 

rrokyd  age  454.  MP.  241,  246;  Fall  67  vb.  ni.;  eb. 
175  va.  m.  My  limmes  fehle,  crooked,  and  feint  for  age;  [vgl. 
auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  182]. 

crvel  235  (wreche).  241  (vengaunce).  805  (peyne).  786 
[c7'uel  tene  All,  soust  cruelte^.  Edm.  2,  345  rruel  rengance; 
Marg.  275  Myd  of  hir  peyne  cruel  and  horrihle ;  Alb.  2,  488 
hi^s  rriiell  paynes. 

ynke  cubhed  [11,  sonst  cluhbyd:  Z.  dachte,  wie  das 
folgende  Oitat  und  seine  Bemerkungen  am  Kande  von  H 
zeigen,  an  crHdded\  510.  (MP.  89  Äristetfs  fonde  ßrsi  the 
usage  of  mylke,  and  cniddis^  and  of  hony  swote). 

Cupide  25(1  229  {Cupidis  darte),  Fall  31  rb.  o.  al 
disdayne  is  lothsome  to  Cupide]  Th.  875  ra.  o.  with  Cupides 
bowe,   With  his  arowe-^  [vgl.  auch  unter  darte\. 

cur  raunt  goute  579. 

curse  and  warye  529.  Fall  215  vb.  u.  Cursyng  For- 
tune with  al  her  oariaunce. 

hy  [of  II I  dayes  olde  659.  Fall  111  ra.  u.  hy  daies 
aide  =  eb.  167  va.  o.  =  171  ra.  o.  =  174  va.  m.  =  178  rb.  m. 
=  178  vb.  u.  ^^  Th.  359  rb.  m.;  Fall  214  ra.  m.  in  dayes 
oldv. 

dampned  7(15.  777.  ^54.  Is.  4,  202  .4  renegat  lyke  to 
be  damjmed;  MP.  147  To  sare  and  dampne  he  is  lord  and 
kyng\  Alb.   1,  846  To  dampne  hym  by  hasty  iugement;  eh.  3, 
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44  Lei  vs  nowe  datnpne  all  suche  errour;  eb.  3,  1251  morfall 
tonges  that  datnpne  men  in  theyr  f^age. 

Cupidis  darte  229.  534  (withouten  dort  [AH,  sonst 
with  a  darte]).  Th.  363  rb.  o,  his  (d.  i.  Cupide)  arotves  of 
golden  Fall  31  rb.  o.  his  (d.  i.  Cupide)  dredfull  arowes;  eb. 
m.  her  (d.  i.  Venus)  fyry  dart;  eb.  39  rb.  o.  God  Cupide  is 
depaynt  like  a  hlynd  archere;  eb.  156  vb.  m.  dartes  in  the 
ayre;  eb.  185  va.  u.  dartes  of  hlasphemy;  Is.  4,  136  A  shreud 
dart,  an  hoked  arow;  [vgl.  auch  Cupide]. 

thorugh'darte  213. 

tcithoute  dehat  599.  (Fall  151  vb.  in.  fall  at  dehate\ 
eb.  155  va.  u.  ähnlich;  eb.  154  va.  rn.  wifh  whom  Fortune 
had  heen  at  debate). 

to  he  ded  238.  650;  [vgl.  to  he  slayn  406]. 

deeme  270.  608.  755.  MP.  156  f.  Look  in  thy  merour 
and  deeme  noon  othir  wihte  (Refrain);  Guy  38,  1  I  deeme 
trewly;  Edm.  2,  400  he  dempte.,  eb.  2,  423  dewpte  it  tvas; 
eb.  3,  87  of  liht  I  kan  not  deeme. 

degre  Zustand?  672.  [593].  Edm.  3,  390  (?)  Stahle  as 
a  wal  he  stood  in  his  degre. 

deyntees  155.  Th.  363  va.  u.  a  feste  Whiche  in  dein- 
tees  surely  did  excelle;  eb.  367  va.  u.  [s.  convenient]. 

delude  581.  Marg.  376;  Fall  23  va.  u.;  eb.  49  vb.  o.; 
eb.  139  ra.  u.;  [der  früheste  Beleg  im  NED.  ist  datiert  c.  1450], 

[demvre:  s.  face]. 

departyd  (geteilt)  878.  891.  Is.  5,  84  The  riche  hath 
al,  and  nothyng  he  departith;  Fall  21  rb.  u.  this  kingdom 
sfiould  haue  he  departed;  eb.  66  ra.  u.  though  mouth  and 
hert  departed  toer   in   twain.  —  Fall  13   va.  m.   vndeparted. 

at  her  departyng  463.  Guy  62,  1  At  ther  departyng 
=  Alb.  1,  704  =  Fall  58  vb.  u.;  Giles  261  At  thy  depart- 
yng; Guy  61,  4  at  his  d.  =  Edm.   1,  509. 

derken  into  573.  Fall  24  vb.  m.  Fortune  hath  derkid 
the  hrif/htnesse  of  all  his  nohlesse;  eb.  48  va.  m.  Appius  far 
derked  his  momory;  eb.  195  ra.  u.  eclipsed  and  derked  of  his 
light;  eb.  The  light  of  nohlesse  was  derked  of  his  hemes; 
eb.  30  va.  m.  derked  and  defaced. 
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dirknesse  [derknesse  H]  Oß,  116,  Fall  84  ra.  o.  Ufhose 
derknes  niaij  not  clere, 

desolat  22.  (UiO,  Marg.  529  stonde  of  helpe  desolat; 
Alb.  2,  987  Stondyng  from  grace  d. ;  Is.  5,  48  d,  in  many  a 
sundvy  ivise ;  Edm.  3,  359  d,  and  sauage ;  eb.  3,  458  menstris 
desolat;  eb.  3,  880  desolat^  void  off  al  chenalrye  sfood  the 
lond;  Fall  108  rb.  m.  desolate  he  stode  withouten  gyde. 

destittit  5^)3.  Fall  17  va.  m.  Destitute  he  was  of  his 
kynred  Forsake  and  abiect  of  blonde  and  of  allye;  eb.  55 
vi).  11.  Amazias  Stode  rf.,  and  no  man  hy  his  syde;  Guy  13,  8 
destitute  of  spere  and  launce;  Edm.  2,  888  destitut  of  our 
cheef  joie,  our  blisse  and  our  refut]  eb.  3,  1002  d.  off  herber- 
gage;  eb.  3,  1074  off  counfort  destitut, 

deveer  145,  3ß2.  ilP.  148  To  doon  his  deveer  of  hool 
aß'ectioun;  MP.  149  Doth  your  deveer  this  processe  to  corecte; 
Guy  67,  5  she  sholde  doon  trewly  hir  deveer  [:  massangeer  : 
anhfeer  :  yeer] ;  Fall  38  ra.  o.   Your  deuoire  doe. 

divyne  [devyne  11]  i)02  (Verb).  Fall  42  rb.  o.  as  he 
gnn  diiH/ne;  eb.  47  rb.  o.  To  yeue  pe  people  matter  to  deuine; 
Th.  309  va.  in.  Ile  hadde  a  spirit  of  trewe  prophede  And 
conde  afornc  ful  openly  diuine  l^hinges  begon  how  they  should 
fine ;  übcir  dimie  (Adj.)  am  Versschluss  vgl.  Z.  zu  Is.  (Archiv) 
299.  -  Vgl.  auch  Fall  19  rb.  o.  most  expert  deuinours;  eb. 
Tiresias  the  great  diuinour;  eb.  19  va.  o.  diuinour, 

devise  Hl  (sich  denken).    Edm.  1,  548.  —  (Subst.)  879, 

devoydc  rleoie  of  vices  3R1.  Marg.  99  Devoyde  of 
pride^  of  ranconr  and  of  ire;  Edm.  1,  400  denoid  of  sur- 
ijuedie  and  pride;  Th.  350  rb.  u.  That  loke  so  pale,  all  deuoide 
of  hlood;  eb.  358  ra.  o.  d.  of  all  erronr;  eb.  361  ra.  o. 
Fiflly  d.  bofhe  of  loue  and  drede. 

\d y a m  aunt :  s.  harde \ . 

dygestyues  27:'>. 

(lymmcn  (17. 

disseyvable  for  to  levr  2:')().  Fall  135  vb.  o.  subtil 
and  dereinable;  MV.  (u  of  word  ttat  dcccyrabh;  eb.  160 
Outirard  gay  specke^  in  meenyng  disseyoMe;  Alb.  2,  1045 
Most  dtrey Nable,  whan  a  man  hafh  nede,  Ben  your  goddes] 
Fall  8  ra.  o.  dame  fortunv  is  so  deceinable. 
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disceyved  peeple   by  errour   821.   [vgl.  auch   trustUh], 

discens  [descens  H]  678.  (Fall  88  vb.  u.  in  thascence 
of  fortunes  whele ;  eb.  90  ra.  o.  their  climbyng  and  transitory 
ascence). 

disconsolaat  550.  Guy  8,  5  this  lond  stood  so  dys- 
consolaat;  Marg.  527  folkes  disconsolat;  Fall  3  rb.  m.  0/ 
hertly  ioye  stond  disconsolate, 

descryve  [discryve  H]  10.  Edm.  1,  559  he  descryueth 
ftd  openly  and  pleyn\  eb.  1,  744  pleynly  to  descryue;  eb.  2, 
300  the  Story  doth  descryue;  eb.  2,  474  Who7n  to  d.  it  is  an 
inpossible;  Marg.   16  discryue. 

me  discure  238,  Guy  57,  6  I  shal  never  dyscure  this 
mateer ;  eb.  58,  8  ye  shall  never  dyscure  my  rounsaylL  —  dis- 
cure und  recure  im  Reim:  Fall  16  vb.  u.  d,  ifygure;  eb.  31 
vb.  0.  d.:  nature  :  endure;  eb.  36  rb.  m.  d,  :  creature  :  recure; 
eb.  20  vb.  m.  d,  :  endure;  eb.  22  ra.  m.  d.  :  auenture;  eb. 
57  vb.  m.  d,  :  auenture  :  assure;  Th.  375  ra.  o.  d.  :  creature; 
Alb.  2,  178  recure  :  assure  :  auenture ;  eb.  2,  795  =  Edm. 
3,  1394  =  Fall  35  ra.  m.  recured  :  assured;  Alb.  2,  896  := 
Fall  20  vb.  o.  =  Marg.  365  endure  :  recure;  Marg.  313  r.  : 
armure  =  Edm.  3,  548;  eb.  2,  98.  255  r.  :  auenture;  eb.  3, 
376  r.  :  nature  =  eb.  3,  733. 

disese  766  (Unrecht).  Marg.  525  sykenesse  and  dissese 
(Krankheit);  allgemein:  eb.  532  in  trouble  and  alle  dissese; 
eb.  540  myschief  and  d.:  Alb.  ^,  1702  disease  =  eb.  3,  838 
-  Is.  8,  24. 

disguysed  166.  Alb.  3,  202  ^5  these  people  conta- 
giousiy  disguysed;  MP.  90  In  theyre  hahyte  disguysed  from 
a  man  [deckt  sich  mit  Fall  53  va.  o.];  Fall  49  va.  o.  dis- 
gised  without  cumpany. 

dysmayed:  dismayed  [Z.  scheint  daran  gedacht  zu 
haben  ajfraied  statt  des  zweiton  dismayed  einzusetzen]  414. 
Fall  1 48  ra.  o.  the  Romains  greatly  dismayed  (:  affrayed)  Sent 
one  Crassns;  ob.  154  ra.  o.  These  pronostikes  made  them  so 
afraied  Like  men  in  heart  dispaired  and  dismaied;  Th.  370 
va.  u.  Änd  sende  sust^^e^  beth  nothing  dismaied  In  your  seif, 
displeased  nor  affraied. 

dismyttyd  hym  silf  of  450. 
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disnatural  2f)2,  Fall  2  vb.  m.  For  fo  heholde  a  thing 
disnaturall;  eb.  13  vb.  o.  yonr  persone  d,  and  vnsfable;  eb. 
58  vb.  o.  0  hlood  disnafitrall  of  false  mali/ce;  eb.  97  vb.  m. 
Hirn  seif  tauenge  of  this  d,  tvrong, 

dispeired  829.  632.  Fall  115  vb.  m.  he  stode  in  wis- 
Chief  d.;  Edm.  3,  140S ,  For  long  ahsence  they  that  icere 
dyspeyrcd.,  At  his  konryng  wer  maad  glad  and  lyht;  Guy  27,  5 
disespeired\  Edm,  3,  1020  dysespeyred;  Fall  93  rb.  u.  di^es- 
payred;  Edm.  1,  121  disespeire  (Verb);  Guy  31,  1  dyspeir 
(Subst.). 

disperaunce  [IT,  desperaimce  k^  mii%i  dist&nperaunce] 
2f^9.    Guy   13,  G  dysesperaunce. 

dispite  [II]  242.  559.  Edm.  2,  281  in  despit  of  tlier  lyne 
and  of  ther  7'oiat  hlood;  eb.  2,  638  The  paynym  fect  he 
hath  in  hih  despit;  ob.  3,  519  Off  whiche  sonde  Fremund 
hafh  despit ;  ob.  2,  834  Danys  of  despit  the  hody  ther  for^ 
sook. 

dissenerannce  121.  Fall  84  rb.  u.  di^seuerance  of  folkes 
pat  he  in  werre. 

disseueryd  [dissenerd,  gemäss  dem  Rhythmus,  C]  hy 
ahsence  ^7. 

dissoltien  77.  Fall  105  rb.  m.  he  sat  on  fortunes  whde 
Whofie  iemple  is  made  of  glas  and  not  of  siele  Her  christal 
eycs  rnwarely  di ssoin yng. 

distaunre  123  (Eutferniing).  MP.  59  Atirene  tliem  and 
mode  is  greai  disfaimce;  (»b.  00   To  sette  at  distannce. 

destruccioun  523.  Alb.  3,  466  The  tyme  is  come  of 
our  destruction;  Guy  6,  3  =  Edm.  3,  456  =  Marg.  282  = 
Fall  37  ra.  o.  hrouht  fo  d.;  Fall  17  va.  m.  Thui  childe  seftt 
out  for  his  d.;  ob.  15  ra.  u.  He  was  conneied  to  his  d,; 
Edm.  3,  450  Cristis  fynal  destruccioun. 

\determyne  29 f:  s.  termyne\. 

divisioftn  '^!f.  Alb.  3,  472  Folke  infortunate  hy  dem- 
sion;  ob.  1,  12()  fa/sc  deiiisyon  ^  (liles  196;  Alb.  1,  132 
df'tfisiou  hefwcne;  ob.  1,  13()  where  is  d.,  IViat  region  may 
no  whyle  oidure  In  prosperite;  Edm.  1,  945  That  they  naf 
rrre  hy  uo  deuysioun. 

divers  15ft.    1G5.    Guy  ()9 ,  3  dyverse   statys;    Edm.  1, 
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Oß? d.  trauaües;   eb.  1,  1055  d.  tymes;    eb.  2,  99  d,  daun- 
geres;  eb.  2,  201  many  d,  man\   eb.  3,  1382  many  d.  hewe. 

da  Ol  199.  221,  500,  Fall  30  vb.  m.  mth  sorow  and 
dole  aftelnt;  eb.  44  ra.  o.  füll  great  d.;  eb.  u.  if  is  great  d. 
and  great  pifie;  MP.  187  complayne  and  malce  d.;  Th.  359 
ra.  m.  DoUe  and  complaint,  sorowe  and  wepyng, 

doolfnl  514.  MP.  262  compleynyng  in  a  moost  doolfnl 
wise;  Fall  19  va.  m.  impacient  and  doleful;  eb.  u.  a  füll  d. 
chere;  eb.  28  va.  o.  d,  and  lamentable,  —  dolefuUy:  Fall  10 
ra.  m.  d,  pleining;  eb.  vb.  m.  he  d,  dothe  write. 

dolour  464,  562, 

doom  reserved.[ohse7'ued  H]  825,  Fall  59  ra.  o.  ettery 
thing  ßat  god  ivd  haue  preserued  May  not  fayle  to  stand  in 
sekernesse,  His  secre  domes  been  to  hym  seif  reserned.  —  dorne 
Alb.  2,  1220.  1255.  1264. 

of  .  ,  ,  litel  to  doute  861-^  lith  in  dowte  248  ^  tvithouten 
any  doute  178.  Alb.  2,  367  Ye  niust  beleue  —  and  in  no 
douhte  be;  eb.  2,  394  Of  this   mattere  be  nothyng  in  doute, 

Tweyne  of  o  kynde  togidre  drawe  neere  7.9;  drawen 
ähnlieh  81.  83.  528.  Alb.  2,  9  Euery  thynge  draweth  to  his 
nature;  MP.  217  Eche  thyng  of  kynde  drawith  to  his  nature\ 
eb.  55  Alle  thynge  in  kynde  desirith  thynge  i-like;  Fall  41 
vb.  o.  front  his  stocke  kind  niay  not  fle,  eche  thyng  resorteth 
hoio  farre  euer  it  gOy  To  the  nature  which  that  it  came  fro 
u.  s.  w.  —  Guy  41,  1  it  drouh  to  nyht  =  Ediii.  2,  376  =^ 
eb.  2,  394  =  eb.  3,  702;  Guy  64,  1  To  hym  he  drouh; 
Fall  18  va.  u.  drawyng  home;  eb.  25  rb.  o.  7'he  people 
draweth  who  that  can  deserne^  To  good  or  bad  as  princes 
them  gouerne. 

in  dreed  doute  578.  it  is  to  dreede  of  332.  616.  dreed 
or  feere  733,  Th.  361  va.  o.  =  Fall  36  rb.  o.  untliout  fere 
or  drede  ^=  42  ra.  m.;  eb.  201  vb.  ni.  For  feare  and  d,; 
eb.  78  ra.  u.  for  no  feare  7Wr  drede -^  eb.  85  vb.  m.  in  fore 
and  drede '^  ob.  159  rb.  u.  haue  no  feare  nor  dread. 

dreedfnl  herte  394. 

his  ship  to  dryve  105.  Edni.  1,  551  his  galey  dide 
dryue  (intr.);  ob.  2,  95  a  wynd  drof  hi<  bärge  \  ob.  2,  299 
Eolns  drof  ther  res  seil. 

12* 
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dulle  [IT,  dool:  vgl  S.  xlv]  81  (Subst.). 

his  hed  dull  [All,  to  dulle]  710.  Fall  99  rb.  m.  The 
wyt  of  man  dull  and  ay  s/f/ding;  eb.  127  vb.  o.  dull  courage; 
ob.  217  ra.  o.  7iide  and  did  of  my  corage-,  MP.  149  of  tcitfis 
dul  and  old;  Fall  07  vb.  in.  my  witte  was  dull;  cb.  which 
of  an  old  man  maheth  the  sjnrit  dull;  MP.  191  Thy  l)rayne 
in  dul:  Tli.  357  ra.  ü.  Though  (hat  my  mite  harein  he  and 
dull.  —  Yerb. :  MP.  217  A  fool  is  dullyd  of  slouth  and 
necliyence;  Edm.  3,  11  a  dullyd  hed;  Fall  105  rb.  u.  his 
rorage  f/an  fo  dtd;  eb.  130  rb.  in.  llannihal  gan  dul  in  his 
courage;  ob.  90  va.  in.  Tlieir  corage  dulleth;  [vgl.  auch 
Schick  zu  TGI.  407]. 

dnresse  778.  Fall  09  vb.  ni.  Thy  manasyng  doth  me 
no  duresse]  MP.  15(S  To  ßsshe  in  tcatir  the  otir  dofh  duresse; 
Edm.  3,  1459  Wifli  shot  off  arwes  sxtffredyst  gret  duresse; 
Marg.  IS  1/ir  martirdam  urought  by  grete  d,;  cb.  896  io 
done  him  tnore  d.;  Alb.  3,  339  The  stone  wey  dyd  hym  great 
d.;  ob.  3,  418  Boundtn  in  chaynes  by  füll  great  d,;  ob.  3, 
930  Appalled  not  by  no  foren  d.;    ob.  3,   1706  frowarde  d. 

d welle  2.  62.  f^S5.  Fall.  115  va.  u.  Officers  that  dweU 
in  the  citie;  ob.  131  ra.  ni.  the  peojüe  that  dwelled  in  Grece 
lond\  ob.  va.  o.  men  and  weojneu  dwelling  in  that  iown; 
ob.  133  ra.  ni.  there  to  dwel  he  chees;  ob.  143  vb.  ni.  Some 
dwelled  vnder  the  pole  Artike;  ob.  155  ra.  u.  dwelled  in  that 
place. 

ech  .  .  .  other  47.  S(;,  90,  8S8.  eche  other  [11,  erh]  50, 
492  [11,  ech  .  .  .  othir].  ech  othris  nS. 

effymora  2<^tl  [vgl.  dio  Anin.].  2^8. 

egal  >^9(t  {wipe).  Fall  172  rb.  ni.  By  egaU  balaunce; 
Edni.  1,  182  with  Charleniayn  forto  heen  egal;  eb.  2,  66 
any  thyng  egal  \  vh.  3,  1047  In  henene,  in  erthe  egal  is  his 
myht;  Alb.  2,  1890  egall  in  constance;  ob.  3,  943  For  ver- 
tuoHs  noblesse  egall  to  S/nnpson. 

ehfcionn  (i9(h 

etat  GGS.  MP.  100  Holy  Matheu\  this  elate  gospeler; 
(luy  3,  2  pompous  und  elaf ;  (Jilea  172  ^feek  of  thy  poorf^ 
nat    pompous   nor    etat;    Fall    111    vb.  ni.    like  a    god   most 
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potnpeus  and  elate;  eb.  115  rb.  u.  In  his  lechery  ay  pom- 
pous  and  elate;  eb.  117  vb.  ra.  proude,  pompous  nor  elate. 

at  her  eleccioun  870.  Alb.  1,  772  This  duke  agreed 
well  vnto  theyr  electmi-,  Is.  2,  142  they  maketheyr  eleccioun; 
Fall  100  ra.  by  inst  eleccion;  eb.  115  va.  o.  by  eleccion;  eb. 
128  ra.  u.  by  his  e.;  cb.  75  vb.  o.  in  his  eleccion. 

empeere  (?)  686.  Edm.  8,  24  Thempire  abouen. 

emporissh  663.  Fall  11  ra.  u.  enpouerishe;  eb.  va.  m. 
efipouerished (m?) ;  eb.  89  ra.  m.  tenpouerish (m?) \  eb.  110  ra. 
o.  impouerished ;  eb.  127  vb.  m.  pe  countrey  is  pouerished. 

a  newe  emprise  539.  Guy  21 ,  8  themprise  of  this 
batayll;  eb.  88,  4  The  laste  empryse;  eb.  44,  8  this  knyhtly 
hih  e. ;  eb.  47,  1  Off'  this  e.  was  maad  no  lony  delay;  Edm. 
2,  48  al  your  emprises;  eb.  2,  124  enprise;  Alb.  8,  432  his 
olde  emprise;  [vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl.  421]. 

enclyne  (intr.)  612.  trans. :  Giles  888;  Edm.  1,  92; 
eb.  1,  266;  eb.  1,  821;  eb.  2,  827.  —  i n trans. :  MP.  7 
to  his  hiyhenes  they  did  enclyne;  Edm.  8,  984  preestis  dede 
enclyne ;  MP.  66  That  ay  to  metxy  and  pit^  dothe  en- 
clyne; eb.  70  Causyng  thy  beaut^  to  al  clennesse  enclyne ;  eb. 
287  Patriarkes  .  .  .   To  Jhesu  shal  enclyne. 

encurren  the  sentence  768.  Fall  188  vb.  m.  Lest  he 
incurre  of  death  the  grenous  paine;  Alb.  2,  998  Or  thou  in- 
curre  the  indig^iafion ;  MP.  141  Thou  muste  incurre  To  been 
accursyd  by  rigour  of  the  lawe. 

make  an  eende  904.  Th.  878  vb.  of  my  tale  this  [so!J 
/  make  an  ende;  Fall  22  rb.  o.  Made  of  hys  tale  an  end; 
Alb.  1,  927  Make  here  an  ende  of  the  p'rst  boke;  eb.  2,  1779 
Of  the  martyr  tyll  they  haue  made  an  ende;  Guy  18,  8  To 
make  a  fynal  ende;  Edm.  1,  618  Of  this  lyff  heer  makyng 
a  blysfull  eende;  eb.  2,  838  ivith  grace  he  made  an  eende; 
eb.  8,  161  Off  this  story  to  maken  a  good  eende;  MP.  254 
Of  this  prayeer  meekly  I  make  an  eende. 

whan  I  therof  endite  405.  Giles  11  so  as  I  can  endite; 
MP.  127  as  I  can  endite;  Edm.  1,  94  His  Uf  to  translate 
and  endite;  eb.  1,  194  Hauyng  no  practik  fresshley  to  en- 
dite; eb.  1,  449  pleynly  to  endite;  eb.  2,  1015  .1  liiil  pr otogne 
I  wil  ajforn  endite. 
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endnrc  2(>  (daueru,  bleiben).  2S7.  601.  704  (erdulden). 
Kdrii.  1,  ^JJ)4  In  (jentll  hertis  for  tendiiren  euere;  eb.  2,  975 
IküiJc  flie  place,  fr  her  he  aide  endure;  eb.  2,  318  Certeyn 
ijeres  there  thei  dede  endure;  eb.  2,  317  Euer  endurymj  in 
flier  fais  cruelte;  ob.  2,  097  My  feith  1  ivil  holde  Vnto  my 
laste,  (tnd  so  enduren  euere;  Alb.  1,  420  God  suffreth  thetn 
no  n^hilc  for  to  endure;  MP.  12  they  most  in  joye  endure,  — 
Kdni.  2,  4U)  eterual  peyne  endure, 

(*.ny endred,  [All,  yendryd]  S24.  Fall  8  ra.  u.  heaU 
cnyendred  of  ihe  snnne;  eb.  14  ra.  o.  Thys  oiigle  beast  was 
rnyendred  flius;  eb.  18  vb.  o.  To  engender  debate  or  some 
mortal  warre. 

enlwmyned  to  he  512.  Alb.  1,  96  to  enlumyne  my 
lanyuye;  Kall  217  va.  o.  0/  yold  uor  assure  I  had  no  foisofi, 
nor  other  colours  fhys  processe  tenlvmine  Saue  white  and 
hiack'j  (tnd  they  hut  dully  shine;  eb.  07  va.  in.  their  fauonr 
htrketh  my  makiny  tvnbimuie;  (iiles  4  the  tratys  tenlomyne; 
Tiilni.  1,  SJ)  his  }itory  tenlumyne;  ob.  1,  222  thi  licour  aureat 
Whirh  enluniynyth  thesr  rdhoriciens;  eb.  2,  997  enlumyne  my 
rudnvsse. 

enpreent  i-yrare  ^(j7. 

enspvcre  fl.Vi.  (ililos  3  thy  yrace  tat  enspire  (lempire) 
lu'to  my  penuv ;  eb.  290  Of  yod  enspired;  Edni.  1,  677 
vuspirvd  o/f  rvsonn:  Mar«i:.  101  The  holy  yost  hir  lierte  so 
di'dc  i'Hüpirc  (:  irc). 

of  entcnt  ful  chrnc  191.  Fall  33  ra.  u.  of  entent  mosf 
rliNc;  ob.  14  vb.  in.  of  entent  füll  rnclene;  Alb.  1,  483  Clene 
ofvnfrnt;  (iiiy  (51,  0  in  ffidl  humhle  vntent;  Gilos  117  \Vhich 
in  hitntyny  set  al  hin  vntvntx  ob.  348  thy  .^ervauntis  that 
Sirn'  the  of  tntent:  Marir.  »>I»  of  entent  -—  Alb.  2,  925: 
Ivlni.  3,  1147  Off  tnftnf  In  tht  rherrhc  to  >^itte  in  Juyementi 
|vi;l.  auoli  i'letnt]. 

uith  <//  htrtt  tutit'ir  l^fK  VAm.  3,  48S  =  eb.  3,598 
f*d  h"tt/  htrtt  tiUil  tuttin  :  .Mari;.  440  with  hert  hole  and 
fUttrt:  IMm.  3,  74*5  irith  h*»ol  lurtt  and  entere;  <iuy  3ü,  8 
•'-'/  a  foo/xiut  and  an  tufthir  .</*///«:  Kdni.  1,  AMt  his  neueir 
ifiK'sr  ,tttitrt  l,  4'.»r>:    ob.  2,   7' 52  mtf  ^-nU'tair  moitt   tniere: 

m 

ob.  -5.   >2>>  .<«,-'///   moat  »nten  ;    ob.    1.  "»2"^    Whut  tyme  that  1 
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Ulis  ryng  the  sende^  Receyue  it  for  an  entier  signe;  eb.  1, 
1059  god  maad  him  so  enteer;  Marg.  96  moste  goodly  and  e,; 
Alb.  1,  284  Äs  princes  children  souerelgne  and  intere;  [vgl. 
auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  220J. 

enteernesse  860,  Edm.  2,  938  How  gret  enternesse 
they  hadde  vnto  ther  kyng;  [vgl.  die  Anm.  zu  860]. 

entircomownyd  93  [vgl.  S.  XLVi]. 

entirmedlyd  694.  Fall  82  va.  u.  loy  intermedled  with 
aduersitie;  eb.  184  rb.  m.  Thus  L  was  ioye  and  heauines; 
eb.  217  ra.  in.  Entermedled  mth  chatinges  of  Fortune, 

entirparte  211. 

entrete  (behandelu)  457.  Fall  180  ra.  m.  her  piteous 
fal  to  entreat;  eb.  163  va.  u.  (?)  Dispose  hymself  tentreate 
euery  wight ;  verbunden  mit  of  :  Alb.  2,  1759 ;  Fall  162  vb.  u. ; 
eb.  163  rb.  o.;  eb.  171  va.  o. 

e7ivie  [AH,  enmyte'l  to  198.  Verbunden  mit  to  :  Marg. 
358;  Alb.  1,  827;  verbunden  mit  o/ :  Alb.  2,  1864;  ver- 
bunden mit  at:  Edm.  1,  1104;  eb.  2,  168;  eb.  3,  379;  Fall 
107  rb.  m. 

ft  thoruh  out  envyroun  30;  aboute  [vgl.  die  Varianten] 
environnnyng  262.  Alb.  2,  1227  The  citezyns  gathered 
eni(iro7i;  eb.  3,  588  all  contres  enuiron  =  eb.  3,  157;  Marg. 
421  stonden  enviroun;  Edm.  1,  582  ähnlich;  eb.  3,  432  alle 
yles  abouten  enuyroun\  eb.  3,  695  ähnlich;  Th.  (Skeat)  1124 
The  tvhich  environ  casten  a  gret  lyght;  eb.  1137  On  euery 
part^  be  compas  envyroun;  eb.  1157  AI  enviroun;  Fall  2 
ra.  u.  Tissues  of  golde^  and  other  Ornamentes  For  tenuiron 
their  bodilye  beautie. 

er  lieh  and  late  479  =  MP.  37  =  Th.  369  rb.  u.; 
Giles  175  eerly  and  eek  lat  =  Fall  26  rb.  u.  =  eb.  164 
ra.  0.  =  eb.  184  vb.  m.  =  eb.  105  ra.  o.  =  137  va.  u. ; 
eb.  151  va.  o.  early  other  late. 

if  I  erre  12.  I  erryd  foule  to  speke  .  .  .  188,  I  erre 
as  doth  a  fool  222.  300.  829.  Marg.  63  whan  lerre;  Edm. 
1,  28  no  vices  neuer  maad  hym  erre:  eb.  1,  206  That  1  nat 
erre  in  my  translacioun, 

errour  821.  Edm.  1,  381  there  Is  noon  errour  seyn; 
Alb.   1,  249  In  ivhom   there   was   non  e.  founde;   eb.  1,  315 
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Whi/  staut  this  peopU  hi  e.  from  our  faith;  eb.  3,  44  Ijet 
OS  noioe  dampne  all  suche  e,\  eb.  8,  59  false  erroura;  eb.  3, 
()3  all  errour  and  i/dolatrije. 

at  erst  883.  U.  (Archiv)  279  /  musi  efidure,  Tt/ll  ye 
haue  dronke^  and  pen  at  erst  hegyn ;  Fall  105  rb.  u.  than  at 
erst  his  corage  gan  to  dtd.  —  Alb.  2,  287  As  I  sayde  erst  = 
3,  1232. 

erwhyle  709,  Fall  159  va.  m,  as  it  was  toUl  white  ere 
[:  cotmsulere]. 

escape  fro  the  deth  20S.  43L  Is.  (>,  144  From  defh; 
MP.  63  frotu  (tue  adversitS;  Fall  202  ra.  m.  from  al  drede: 
ob.  190  ra.  o.  fro  daunger;  ob.  188  ni.  o.  fro  distresse. 

do  ese  [CH,  be  ese:\  Wi  ese  (Verb.)  218.  Marg.  251 
in  eese;  eb.  520  to  do  ese;  ob.  539  sette  at  ese;  Fall  103 
ra.  ().  heartes  ease;  ob.  109  vi),  o.  in  quiete  and  in  ease, 

es yn esse  801. 

in  especial  310.  Guy  41,  7;  Giles  315;  Edm.  1,  183. 
501.  729.  1010;  ob.  2,  04;  Alb.  1,  220.  324;  [vgl.  auch 
special  \. 

espye  300.  349.    Alb.  3,  04.  592.  001.  1154. 

estat  281  (Zustand).  548  (Lage).  2  und  664  (Stand). 
Guy  3,  4  louh  nor  hih  cstaat;  Fall  5(S  rb.  o.  to  rise  to  hye 
estate;  ob.  70  vb.  u.  God  taketh  uo  hede  To  high  e,;  eb.  102 
vi).  ().  he  would  haue  he  receiued  To  high  e.;  ob.  pp  clymbe 
To  hye  e.;  ob.  115  rb.  ni.  to  come  to  hye  e, 

estiantiff  [hLRAII,  estimatyfe  V]  338. 

[et e mal:  s.  god\. 

etyk  (Ilc^ktikj  287.  3(f9.  m\  50  A  fretyng  etyk  cansed 
his  lang(o)ure;  (^b.  51  dikes  of  olde  consumpcioun ;  Fall  102  vb. 
u.  Not  to  he  content  with  plentie  nor  foyson  Hy  a  false  etike; 
oh.  105  va.  u.  Frei  with  an  etike  of  yredy  rrueltie;  eb.  62 
va.  o.  Ile  hod  an  Etike  most  rontagious :  eb.  ()3  rb.  m.  Thine 
etike  ioyned  gredy  and  rusfah/e  with  thrust  of  slaughter  ay 
to  he  rengeahle;  ob.  OS  rb.  o.  71ieir  gredy  etike;  eb.  150 
vb.  u.  Of  gredy  etikes  the  frei  may  not  asswage;  eb.  223 
rb.  III.  (  -  DM)  Thy  gredy  thrust  so  i^ore  the  doth  vonstfaine^ 
.  .  .  .  Surhe  an    etike    thyne   heart  freien   shall,  ....   One 
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penlous  sfroke  shal  mähe  thee  losen  al;  vgl.  ferner  Zupitza 
zu  Archiv  LXXXV  25,  20  (Is.). 

evactiatyues  277  [vgl.  Anm.  zu  277]. 

evir  among  693.  Fall  8  vb.  o. ;  ob.  174  vb.  o. ;  Th. 
367  ra.  m.  euer  emoncj  (=  Skeat  1241)  eueramong),  —  Vgl. 
rtwowflr  :Edm.  1,  1047;  Marg.  257;  Alb.  2,  732.  1187; 
MP.  258;  [among     .  .  among  s.  unter  exrersise\ 

eivre  :  s,  vre. 

exaltat  597.  Marg.  534  blissed  virggne,  in  heuene 
hy  exaltat;  Fall  167  va.  m.  Amid  the  heauen  was  Venus 
exaltate. 

exampler  [IIA,  exaunple]  390.  MP.  49  Trewe  exatn- 
plire  of  virgynyt^ ;  eb.  208  Trewe  examplayr  and  orygynalle 
To  .  .  .;  Ecini.  1,  419  An  exaumplaire  and  a  merour  der; 
Fall  15  vb.  u.  Let  Zisara  he  your  exemplarye  (itarye);  eb. 
60  rb.  ni.  a«  examplary  nf  port  and  manere;  Giles  178  To 
thy  disciplis  patroun  and  exaunplarye  (:  seyntuarye  :  Uhrarye) ; 
Is.  6,  155  for  an  examplary  (:  contrary). 

by  exaumplys  declare  673.  Fall  163  va.  u.  As  by 
example  myne  autour  dotli  rerorde. 

exceden  298  (mrsoure  in  qualite).  302  {in  qnalite).  615 
(mesure).  Fall  64  vb.  o.  in  nmnher;  eb.  79  va.  u.  Suffer  thy 
grace  fhy  rancour  to  excede;  eb.  105  va.  u.  tiranntes  exceding 
ferre  fheyr  bounds;  eb.  114  va.  m.  excede  pe  boundes  of 
reason. 

excellence  375.  Giles  205  By  auctoryte  of  royal  ex- 
cellence;  Edni.  1,  175  gret  excellence;  ob.  1,  244  most  e.; 
eb.  1,  935  notable  e.;  eb.  1,  1017  kyngly  e.;  eb.  3,  1559 
hyh  e.;  Marg.  481  this  tnaide^  moste  of  e.;  MP.  128  For  al 
tlieyr  power,  theyr  myghty  theyr  e.;  Is.  2,  104  for  al  thy 
vertuous  excellence;  [vgl  auch  unter  umat  und  knotte\. 

excersise  of  tvoo  538.  Fall  A  i  ra.  c  Artificers  hauing 
exercise;  eb.  29  rb.  ni.  Herctdes  is  gone,  For  exercise.  his 
prowes  for  to  vse;  eb.  151  va.  o.  By  exercise  his  body  was 
tnade  lyght;  eb.  ni.  Amwig  he  had  in  armes  e. ,  Among  to 
tournay  and  reu  on  horsebacke;  Edni.  1,  1051  lik  a  knyht 
to  haue  e.  With  marcial  pleies;  Alb.  1,  381  =  603  Fursue 
armes  for  knightly  excercise. 
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.  excessyf  [II,  excesse]  290,  Fall  87  rb.  u.  excessif  spend- 
inf/;  ob.  172  vb.  u.  Not  excessiue  hecause  attemperaunce  Had 
of  his  houshold  wholy  the  gotiemaunce.  —  Fall  169  ra.  u. 
feuers  and  many  gret  excesse, 

expetice  and  costage  425.  Fall  6  rb.  m.  of  fw  costage; 
eb.  70  vb.  o.  a  charge  and  a  costage;  ob.  90  ra.  m.  outra- 
gious  expence, 

e Xpert  2f)4.  277.  495.  712.  Giles  63  Thy  prayer  and 
expert  hoolynesfie;  Edni.  1,  562  Of  old  e.  touchyng  ther  lood- 
mamiage;  eb.  1,  739  ähnlich;  eb.  1,  960  E.  in  kunnyng; 
eb.  8,  284  expert  he  many  a  sygne;  eb.  3,  1409  Gretly  e. 
in  crafft  off  medycyne,  —  [vnexpert  Scr.  472]. 

no  woord  I  can  expresse  504,  Giles  23  breeffly  to  e.\ 
eb.  82  thy  story  doth  e.\  eb.  234;  Edra.  1,  947. 

of  the  peeple  fahle  555.  MP.  167  every  foUisske  fable; 
eb.  141  this  compleynt  was  no  fable;  eb.  57  without  a  lesyng 
fahle;  eb.  63  withoiiten  fable;  Alb.  ?  [so  schon  Z.]  this  is  no 
fable, 

face  [All,  cheer\  demvre  and  sad  759.  Fall  18  rb.  o. 
füll  denmre  of  looke  and  of  oisage:  eb.  83  vb.  o.  Hector . . 
sad  and  denmre;  eb.  86  rb.  o.  sad  a.  d.  of  age;  Th.  365 
vb.  u.  This  knighf  sfood  Sad  a.  d.;  eb.  363  va.  m.  with  a 
face  fid  d.  a.  s.;  Marg.  149  fid  demure  and  sobre  of  con- 
tenaunce. 

faden  387.  ()12.  Alb.  1,  71  Whirhe  two  colours  dyd 
neuer  fade;  eh.  2,  769  that  wolde  sone  fade;  eb.  3,  1264 
Faded  away  as  dewe  on  sommer  flonres;  MP.  246  Ver  and 
ech  sesoun  mot  by  processe  fade;  Fall  111  vb.  u.  Whichmade 
him  fade  (ts  doth  a  sonier  flour;  eb.  124  ra.  u.  al  beautie 
shall  wast  awaye  and  fade;  eb.  4  ra.  o.  All  worldly  weUh 
shall  faden  as  a  rose;  ob.  33  vb.  u.  oainglory^  which  fadeth 
as  a  floure;  eb.  A  i  va.  u.  fortune  ran  flour  and  after  fade. 

haue  a  fal  f>28  ^  MP.  157  =  Fall  4  ra.  in.  =  eb.  7 
ra.  ni.  =  105  ra.  in.  =^  e.h.  115  vb.  o.;  eb.  2  rb.  o.  to  haue 
a  fall  sodayne;  MP.  125  Fnl  sodainly,  or  he  li$t  he  wäre, 
llad  from  his  crowne  a  fnl  dredeful  fal. 

U  fallith  to  me  7G8. 
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fals  614  [felicitel  —  falsly  254.  Edm.  2,  585  falle 
falsly  in  tapostasie,  —  Jahn  esse  519.  830. 

the  soun  of  fame  58,  Fall  IG  ra.  o.  Farnes  trumpe 
blew  his  name  vp  loude  With  suyred  sownes  semyng  wonder 
sote;  eb.  28  rb.  ni.  Fame  in  her  palace  hath  trumpes  mo 
than  one\  eb.  167  vb.  o.  By  fames  trumpet  thy  slander  is 
out  blowe;  Giles  201  fliht  of  thy  good  fame\  Edm.  8,  277 
As  any  sonne  his  fame  shon  so  sheene;  [vgl.  auch  clarioun\ 

mvaiint  fane  574.  Fall  56  ra.  m.  fanes  of  gold;  MP. 
246  Lyk  a  phane  ay  tornyng  to  and  froo, 

fantastical  56.  (MP.  52  Fansiticoll?)  [der  früheste 
Beleg  im  NED.  ist  datiert  e.   1485]. 

feffen  in  180. 

feithful  freend  140.  Fall  37  va.  m.  stable  and  feith- 
füll;  eb.  119  va.  n\.  faythfid  assuraunce. 

felicite  614  (fals).  745  {in  felicite).  Edm.  3,  1517 
joie  aiid  /. ;  Alb.  2,  391  ähnlich;  eb.  2,  817  ähnlich;  eb.  3, 
559  ähnlich;  eb.  2,  231  for  oure  /.;  Fall  24  vb.  m.  the  freshe 
flour  of  olde  felicitie. 

femynyn  of  dreede  385.  (Vgl.  Alb.  2,  252  The  angell 
seinge  her  aferde  of  womanhede  Sayd) ;  Fall  1 14  ra.  u.  courage 
feminine,,  Marg.  318  A  clene  mayde,  by  powere  femynyne; 
MP.  39  for  triist  of  femynyne  promysse;  eb.  43  ähnlich;  eb. 
90  Most  f.  of  his  condivioune;  eb.  Of  false  usage  he  was  so 
femynyne;  eb.  91   So  f.  in  his  affediouns, 

ferre  and  ivyde  37. 

fervent  heete  258  =  Guy  32,  4  =  Alb.  2,  1472  -= 
Fall  184  vb.  m.  =  Th.  364  ra.  m.;  eb.  369  rb.  m.  In  his 
hastyj  passing  f.  heate  He  speni  his  tresour. 

feturys  and  slgnes  of  his  face  760,  MP.  246  feturis; 
Fall  121  va.  o.  wel  fauoured  of  fetures  and  visage;  eb.  163 
ra.  0.  features  and  visage;  Edm.  1,  987  Nor  proporcyotonyd 
of  fetures  nor  stature. 

feuere  (übertragen)  122. 

fikylnesse  503. 

fyne  (Verb)  118.  737.  903.  MP.  69  so  thow  didest 
ffjne;  ob.  248  or  I  this  liffe  shall  f.;  Alb.  3,  174  theyr  lyfe 
to  f. ;    MP.  66    benyng   Lady    that   didest    oure    sorowes  f. ; 
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Edin.  1,  149  K'hdfi  that  he  shal  f. ;  Tli.  369  va.  ni.  [s.  liivyne]. 
—  Vax  \)i)[\  \^^\.  (luy  11,  6  And  to  condude  hjk  as  I  bef/aa; 
Kdni.  2,  (JOo  As  I  began  so  1  teil  perseuere, 

fijn  (Subst.)  7^)4.  Guy  04,  4  the  ft/n  of  Im  labour  -~ 
MP.  2()J):  el).  124  What  was  ther  fijne\  Fall  184  vb.  m.  llls 
l/innj/tuj  cnrsed  hnd  n  cnrsed  ßne;  ob.  189  va.  in.  Their 
f/innyn<i  cnrsed  had  a  vengeahle  fine, 

flrmament  lU.    (Juy  70,  2;   Edni.  1,  313;   Is.  7,  25. 

flowi/mj  2U7. 

heaifte  flouri/d  and  virginite  382,  frenship  shal  floure 
SSO,  Mar^.  43J)  In  youthe  fiourynge  and  viryinite;  ob.  90 
=  Fall  SO  va.  ().  f/onriny  in  vertue]  üuy  23,  8  ßouryny 
in  hys  inyht-^  VA\\\.  1,  178  To  mähe  him  floure  in  trynwphfd 
prowcssc;  eh.  1,  3!>7  flouryny  in  age;  eb.  2,  593  floure  in 
the  rirliesse;  Fall  3  ra.  o.  flowring  age;  |vgl.  auch  unter 
fade  |. 

floure  236  (Ho/oichiiuntr  für  Frau).  Fall  2  vb.  u.  And 
when  of  youth  fallen  were  the  floures -^  ob.  21  rb.  o.  /  tel 
nnthyng  of  my  youth ^  how  passed  ben  the  ftoures, 

iny  sweete  fo  234. 

as  dnth  a  fool  222.  Fall  202  ra.  u.  like  a  foole;  DM. 
(cl).  223  rb.  m.)  /  haue  spent  my  lifc  Like  as  a  foole, 

sefte  his  foote  |  All,  fet  his  foode\  56. 

forhcrith  mc  now  13.  Fall  195  vb.  o.  I  will  forbeare 
and  hriefly  passe  here\  Tb.  301  rb.  u.  neither  would  .  .  otlier 
forbeare. 

forblowr  563. 

noaght,  hat  dcth,  her  loov  may  fordoo  483,  DM  (Fall 
221    ra.  u.)  Death  all  fordoth    -    ob.  222  va.  u. 

fo  rfa  r i  t  h  44 ^k    —     |  fo  rp  o osyd  :  s.  possed\. 

forwandryd  and  formal  (i()2.  N^r\,  MI>.  \\)\  to  teche  n 
rade  for-dn/le  as.se;    Fall   17()   vb.  o.  fordn/led  for   rudenes. 

forsaki'  433.  //>.7.  ."i5//.  564.  (iuy  25,  1;  Ol,  1;  Uilcs 
25();  Kdiii.  1,  5i:>:  2,  443.  4!»3.  5S4.'  599.  015.  834.  842 
u.   s.   \v. 

forth  rntrete  457.  Ivlni.  3,  1  IS  /  maynot  foorth  pro- 
reedc:  i)h.  3,  7!>2  And  to  prorcde  and  teile  forth  the  C€Uis\ 
Fall  109  ra.  u.  furth  I  wil  procede;  üb.   119  vb.  m.  Proced- 
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yng  furth\   eb.  179   vb.  o.  in   his   hooke  goeth   furth   as  he 
began;  [vgl.  auch  unter  leve\. 

fortune  198.  441.  503.  517.  519.  545.  620.  666. 

for  why  [HA,  for  weel]  799.  MP.  30  /  {k)nowe, 
for  why. 

foryetefidnesse  [AH,  foryetilnesse]  60.  Fall  6  vb.  u. 
derked  by  foryetfubies;  eb.  41  va.  u.  The  vnkynd  loorme  of 
f. ;  eb.  45  ra.  m.  a  darke  shadow  of  f. ;  eb.  67  va.  u.  fhe 
fereftdl  frowardnes  Of  niy  stepmother  called  obliuion  Hafh  a 
bastyll  of  f.;  eb.  99  rb.  m. 

founde  (gehen)  137.  647.  769:  137  1.  fonde?  vgl.  aber 
Giles  165  That  no  leeche  with  salue  shulde  fotmde  {\wounde) 
Thy  grevous  hurt  to  staunche  it  or  to  bynde  [so  Z.,  so  lange 
er  nur  H  kannte;  137  hat  er  später  selbst  fonde  d.  i.  ae, 
fondian  in  den  Text  gesetzt,  ohne  auch  nur  die  Lesart  founde 
AH  unter  die  Varianten  aufzunehmen;  auch  647  ist  fonde 
=  fofidian  (vgl.  zu  Guy  1372)  offenbar  die  richtige  Lesart 
für  founde  AH;  zu  769  vgl.  in.  Aum.] 

frei  387.  Alb.  2,  1084  My  freyle  ßesshe;  MP.  239 
Our  fiessh  is  freel. 

fallen  in  frenesye  346.  Alb.  3,  983  Lyke  a  man  fall 
in  to  a  franesye]  Fall  10  va.  u.  Fell  sodeinly  into  a  frenesy ; 
eb.  38  va.  o.  he  fyll  in  frensie;  eb.  181  ra.  u.  feil  in  a 
frensie. 

fressh  flourys   sprynggen   [AH,    displayen]    115.    Fall 

114  rb.  u.   Under  fresh  fioures  soote  and  fayre  to  see\   MP. 

161   There  is  no  gardeyn  so  fid  of  fresshe  ßouris ;  Guy  11,  3 

Affter  wynter  conieth  tnay  with  fresshe  fl our s;  Edni.  3,  1381 

floures  fressh  and  grene. 

frigidite  324. 

frute  132  (bildlich).  27  {her  frutys  to  fecunde),  Alb.  1, 
901;  eb.  1,  599  The  first  fruites  of  your  rhiualry;  MP.  95 
Fruyt  celestial  hang  on  the  Ire  of  lyf,  fhe  fruyte  of  frtiyfes 
for  shorf  conclnsioune ;  eb.  97  the  fruyt  of  oure  com  fort. 

fülle  (Yollinond?)  o7.9;  at  the  fülle  708.  Fall  67  rb.  m. 
aye  at  the  füll;  eb.  105  rb.  u.  his  nohtesse  shoue  highest  at 
the  fu/'t  eb.  192  rb.  o.  Worceter  with  fruites  haboundeth  at 
the  füll;  Th.  372  rb.  u.  abiding  at  füll. 
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fumen  [All,  si/nneri^  296.  —  fnmes  (Subst.  PI.):  MP. 
OiS  gostUf  ftwtes;  Fall  91  vji.  u.  their  colerik  futnes;  eb.  48 
vb.  u.  wifh  fnmes  and  ense^ice.  —  Fall  36  va.  u.  fumigacions 
to  rectefije  the  oire. 

in  furije  532.  Guy  2,  4  in  ther  furie;  cb.  6,  2  eruel 
furie. 

further  (passe)  9.  {teile)  99.  Edni.  1,  270  ferth^re  to 
(leclare;  eb.  1,  828  f,  to  proceede  =  eb.  1,  417  =  Fall  103 
ni.  u.;  eb.  14  ra.  o.  forther  procede;  eb.  94  vb.  m.  further 
proeede;  ob.  110  ra.  u.  ferther  to  endite;  eb.  206  vb.  u.  f. 
to  write;  [über  further  vgl.  oben  S.  xxxiii], 

galle  127.  Fall  A  ii  rb.  m.  They  toül  tlieir  suger  temper 
with  no  galt;  eb.  10  vb.  ni.  His  littel  sugre  tempred  wifh 
mvch  galt;  ob.  18  va.  o.  Some  folke  haue  snger  and  some 
taste  galt;  eb.  24  vb.  u.  Their  pompous  suger  is  weint  mfh 
triff  er  gal;  oh.  25  ra.  o.  AI  worldly  sugre  is  meint  witli  Intfer 
gal;  MP.  56  To  have  a  galle,  ajid  he  clejnd  a  dovffe\  eb.  160 
Galle  undir  sugre  hath  doubyl  t>it firnesse;  eb.  165  Tunge 
spreynt  withe  sugre,  tlie  gälte  kept  secret:  eb.  262  the  reed 
Speer.,  galle^  and  eysel]  Alb.  2,  486  eysell.,  mengled  with  gall; 
[v«rl.  auch  Schick  zu  TÜl.   192]. 

[gendryd  :  8.  r^igendred]. 

ye  gete  no  mor  of  me  852.  Fall  188  rb.  u.  For  this 
fime  thou  geltest  nomore  of  me ;  eb.  88  va.  u.  ye  geat  no  mort 
of  me  --=  ob.  189  ra.  o.  =  Kdni.  1,  547  ^^  (Juy  58,  5  = 
Th.  878  ra.  o.  =  eb.  878  ra.  o. 

gynnere  and  ground  of  402.  [Vf^l.  S.  lxix  402]; 
MP.  28S  Gynnyng  and  ground  of;  Alb.  2,  1461  Grounde  and 
gynning  of;  ob.  8,  501  Gr.  and  g.  of;  Fall  92  ra.  in.  Gr.  and 
y,  of  =  ob.  198  va.  ni.;  MP.  125  Gynnyng  and  roote  of; 
Th.  878  rb.  u.  s.  unter  kalendys. 

gladly  (gern,  [häufig])  39.  (19.  295.  3U.  Fall  166  rb.  u. 
Ecke  tyrant  gladly  endeth  with  mischatiwe;  eb.  41  vb.  o. 
nothyng  gl.  is  fonnd  more  vvngeahlc;  eb.  68  rb.  in.  gl.  euer 
vengeahle  crucltf'  Of  right  reffitirrfh  Wood,  shed  for  tdood 
iustly  to  recofnpence;  eb.  79  ra.  u. ;  ob.  189  va.  u.  It  fotoweth 
euer  and  gl.  comcth  therto;  (iiles  8()  shorte  meetrys  den  gl. 
gret  plesaunre. 
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hü  hertly  glorye  (übertrageo)  449.  Guy  70,  1  Whos 
sowie  restith  tiow  in  glorye, 

glorious  r)57.  Fall  57  vb.  u.  he  most  glorious  sat  in 
his  royall  see;  Giles  12  gl,  lyff  =  Edm.  1,  85.  94;  Edm.  2, 
974  gl,  kyng;  eb.  1,  339  the  holt  gl.  kyng;  eb.  1,  226  gl, 
seyntes;  eb.  1,  228  gl,  martir, 

god  or  nattire  343.  MP.  212  On  Goddys  wylle  and 
also  hy  nattire;  Fall  1  va.  u.  god  and  kynd;  eb.  61  rb.  ii. 
As  god  and  kynd  Iht  ordeyne;  MP.  46  Off  God  and  kynde 
procedith  al  bewtS-^  ob.  121  Of  God  and  kynde  taken  al  theyr 
fraunchise;  [vgl.  natur\ 

high  god  eternal  in  his  see  806.  Alb.  2,  380  0/  the 
father  the  power  eternall;  eb.  3, 558  in  his  eternall  see-^  MP.  237 
ähnlich;  Edm.  3,  29  God  in  thilke  imperial  se;  eb.  3,  1479 
the  lord  in  the  relestyal  se;  Marg.  535  ähnlicli;  Fall  188  vb.  ni. 
There  to  ahyde  and  there  to  holde  his  see. 

goodly  abayssht  385.  Oiiy  32,  8  antrete  hym  goodly, 
eb.  56,  4  fid  g.  dyd  his  mre\  Edm.  1,  530  Receyue  it  g,; 
MP.  20  und  Alb.  2,  163.  169  ähnlich;  Edm.  2,  149  most  g, 
gan  him  reconforte\  ob.  3,  1455  To  our  requestis  shal  g. 
condescende;  Alb.  1,  598  Graunt  vs  g,;  Is.  6,  35  hesought 
hym  goodely, 

currannt  gonte  57y, 

hym  governyd  40.  Th.  370  ra.  u.  thei  Ne  wil  not  hing 
gouerne  hem  he  his  rede;  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  754]. 

ivar  of  governaunce  389.  hath  the  g,  439,  Bachm^ 
whych  hath  the  gouernaunce  of  Wines  al  [ohne  Angabe  der 
Stelle] ;  Edm.  2,  25  On  londe  and  water  that  hath  gouern- 
ance;  MP.  25  i?i  Gaule  had  the  governaunce;  Fall  A  iii 
ra.  m.  hath  the  g.  Of  our  Britayn ;  eb.  41  rb.  u.  Of  goddes 
people  to  haue  g,;  eb.  172  sehr  häufig  in  dem  Kap.,  welches 
die  Überschrift  trägt  A  chapter  descriuing  the  golden  world 
that  is  to  sage  whan  attemperannce  hadde  wholy  the  gouern- 
aunce; MP.  163  hy  polityk  g.;  Edm.  1,  259  aftir  ther  g.; 
eb.  1,  371  ifi  his  g.;  Guy  73,  4  the  vertnous  g.;  Giles  118 
geyityl  in  al  his  g.;  ob.  195  prudent  g.;  eb.  354  moost  feith- 
ful  prudent  g. 

1  put  me  in  your  grace  12  (siehe  put);  he  grace  151  ■= 
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Ediii.  1,  47.  742.  975.  1051);  eb.  2,  778.  892.  903.  991;  eb. 
3,  ISO.  203.  502.  505.  54().  671.   1008  u.  s.  w.;   Marg.  292. 
graten  |AH,  graven]  52. 

grees  (Stufon)  635,    DM  (Fall  222  va.  o.)  astronomischer 
(irad;  MI\  257  grees  of  humylite, 
greyne  013  siehe  rorw. 

grrfe  se  20.    Edm.  1,  546  he  rood  Townrd  fhe  parfies 
üf  fhe  grefe  se. 
greeve  (>20. 

grevaunce  250  (rfo).  5ßf)  {dotihlen).  Fall  72  ra.  o.  it 
doth  them  great  greuaunce.,  ob.  147  vb.  u.  al  the  ninfrry 
feit  fherof  g.;  Edm.  8,  663  forto  fynde  reles  off  ther  g,\ 
ob.  3,  1391  off  al  g.  Was  maad  al  hool;  Fall  60  ra.  m.  he 
wouJd  toswagen  his  grieuaunce\  eb.  61  vb.  u.  There  folofreth 
iny  after  great  greuance. 

g  rotin  de  m  ent  30(>. 

housoold  to  gnye  3S9\  icho  shal  uiy  stile  guye  498; 
guye  my  wittis  032.  Fall  34  ra.  m.  hold  a  houshold  ^^  cb. 
Kll  vb!  u.  =  Edm.  3,  186;  Fall  93  va.  o.  False  scarsüie 
goHcmeth  his  householde\  (Is.  6,  126  Thow  shalt  ahyde  avd 
se  ther  du/u  houseJiold).  —  Fall  185  ra.  o.  the  coiintrey  {theyr 
rifie  KU  va.  o.)  f'or  to  gye;  eb.  164  ra.  m.  Themjnfre  al 
whole  io  gouernc  and  to  gute ;  (4).  200  ra.  m.  the  empyre  for 
to  gme\  ob.  179  vb.  lu.  Wholy  the  empire  for  to  rule  and 
guye;  (luy  42,   1   as  graee  did  hym  gnye. 

giiyere  (oder  gyner?)  of  joye  453.  Edm.  1,  863  Tholi 
gast  heyng  ener  his  guyde;  ob.  1,  404  hadde  grave  vnto  his 
guyde;  eb.  1,  132  To  make  grave  forto  hv  my  gnide;  eb.  45 
Kdninnd  shal  heen  his  guyde;  eb.  3,  527  Jhesu  was  his  guyde; 
ob.  3,  991  God  tras  his  guyde;  ob.  3,  28  But  grace  be  guyde 
to  lende  hiw  and  gouerne;  (iil(?s  40  Trustyng  seyn  Gile forto 
he  my  guyde. 

hahiriowu  (l(i^  {ahiriowu  U,  hahirion  (\  haherion  All], 
Fall  S3  vb.  m.  u.  hahurion  ^  (4).  158  vb.  m. ;  cb.  121  ra.  o. 
hahiriouu;  Th.  363  ra.  m.  hahergeous;  eb.  va.  m.  hahergeoun, 

halvendeel  als  Nom.  <'*^7"/. 

hard    as    the   dyamaunt    7fi5.    Alb.  3,    954    Ilis   herte 
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stronge,  stähle  as   dyamant;    ob.  2,  1108  Lyke  a  dyamande, 
he  wolde  not  he  broke. 

haue  führen  [H]  149;  haue  her  myn  hand  182 \  haue 
heer  my  trotithe  888;  haue,  fak  hir  420,  Fall  29  va.  m,  he 
uold  these  heasfes  loith  him  haue  (:  caue)  (anders  Alb.  2,  1489 
Wolde  haue  his  eien  out  of  his  heed);  Edm.  1,  592  Hath., 
herth  my  ?ieuew  this  tokne, 

haughteyne   049.    Fall  101  vb.  u.  proud  and  hautein. 

haughtesse  561. 

front  [nur  AH]  hensforth  [nur  in  AH  ein  Wort]  499. 
Fall  183  vb.  ni.  from  hence  forth. 

herherwelees  714.  Vgl.  Edm.  3,  1002  Destiiut  he  was 
Off  herhergage;    Alb.  2,  340  them  that   herhurgh  dyd  fayle. 

as  ye  may  heere  415.  Guy  46,  5  lyk  as  ye  shall  heere; 
Edm.  1,  829  anoon  as  ye  shal  heere;  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu 
TGl.  700  und  oben  unter  as]. 

tyl  myn  herte  ryve  407.  joyned  in  oon  .  .  .  her  hertys 
too  482.  our  hertys  .  .  .  oon  888.  of  oon  herte  475.  tvoundid 
to  the  herte  534.  of  herte  50fi  85^.  with  herte  183.  with  al 
herte  entleer  190.  of  stronge  herte  704.  with  herte  glad  and 
hlithe  144.  with  dreedful  herte  394.  with  good  herte  415.  sat 
so  nygh  his  herte  469.  her  hertys  eye  54.  feite  his  herte  pleye 
136.  —  Th.  377  rb.  n.  feit  her  harte  riue;  eb.  va.  o.  Whereof 
the  women  Her  hartes  feite  almost  riue  asonder;  Fall  170 
va.  0.  Toke  a  sweord  and  roue  hys  heart  atweine;  eb.  185 
va.  u.  With  a  sharp  spere  roue  the  heart  on  tweyne;  eb.  83 
vb.  u.  through  pe  hert  he  roue  him;  ob.  61  vb.  o.  The  speares 
head  rofe  him  to  the  hert;  eb.  121  ra.  ra.  Roue  with  a  dagger 
him  seif  to  the  herte;  eb.  52  vb.  m.  with  a  knyfe  she  roofe 
her  hert  on  tweyne;  eb.  74  va.  m.  Toke  a  sharpe  knife  And 
roue  her  seife  euen  through  the  herte.  —  Alb.  2,  712  Theyr 
hertes  hen  one  euery  houre  and  spare ;  Edm.  2,  556  His  herte 
euer  on,  departed  not  on  tweyne,  Hatid  too  heedis  rlosid  in 
oon  hood;  Fall  53  ra.  m.  (vgl.  MP.  69)  In  whom  was  neuer 
finmde  donhlenes,  aye  of  one  hert;  eb.  125  va.  m.  Men  and 
women  and  rhildrm  wer  of  one  heart;  Alb.  2,  935  Alhon 
Stode  ay  vpright  ivitJi  loke  moste  coragious,  Euer  of  one  herte^ 
as  (my  renfre,  stähle.  —   MP.   183   Who  syngeth    merily  that 

QF.  LXXXIII.  18 
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syngeth  not  of  herte?  Fall  22  vb.  m.  of  heart  1  pray  thee; 
el).  ISß  vi),  u.  of  heart  and  tvhole  entent  Gein  Gracian  he  h 
went;  eb.  21 S  ra.  o.  Trust  him  of  heart;  eb.  224  rb.  u. 
(DM.)  many  a  man  Oft  daunsdh  hut  nothyng  of  hert;  Edni.  1, 
900  Loucrl  him  of  herte:  Marg.  87  Tlfe  paynyme  lawe  of 
horte  she  hafh  formke.  —  Fall  181  ra.  u.  The  drede  of  hym 
säte  so  )nje  hys  hearte;  eb.  32  rb.  u.  At  his  heart  her  partyng 
säte  so  sore:  A).  (U  vb.  u.  at  his  heart  the  yrieuaunce  saf 
so  sorp\  Tli.  371  va.  in.  so  nigh  his  herte  stood;  eb.  37(> 
ib.  u.   Ue  sat  so  nigh  printed  in  his  harte. 

henyerv  than  led  73f<.  Th.  367  ra.  m.  more  lieauie  then 
is  Ledde  (=  led  Skeat  1243):  ob.  359  vb.  o.  heauie  as  any 
led  de. 

hyde  Hii  (sich  vorstecken).  35!^  (h.  to  verbergen  vor). 
[V<>1.  oben  S.  lxviii  3S  nnd]  Fall  130  rb.  n.  Under  suger 
ran  hide  wdl  their  galL 

high  refiouH  42  =  Th.  (Skcat)  1138;  Huy  38,  4; 
Edin.  1,  HS;  eb.  2,44.  1005;  Alb.  1,113.049;  eb.  2,  774. 1 204. 
1253;  Ml\  12.  14;  |  v^rl.  auch  Zupitza  zu  Is.  (Archiv)  214]. 

on  heighte  UU.  Fall  157  rb.  m.  /;*  Maries  temple  cm 
height  irhere  he  stode;  eb.  0  ra.  m.  Bildeth  youre  casfell 
rayseth  them  vp  on  heyght  (iweight);  eb.  05  va.  u.  Hasty 
<'lymhy)ig  of  pouert  set  on  kight  {:might)\  MJ*.  19  ow  his 
schnlderi^  hr  bare  it  on  heighte  (iwighte);  ob.  171  Lawe  hatlie 
Sett  up  trouthe  on  heyght  as  a  goddesse;  eb.  172  on  heyght 
up  hörne;  |  meine  Hemorkun"^  über  II  149  (S.  xl)  berichtigen 
die  Varianten  |. 

I  hold  it  best  HH.    Fall  215  rb.  n.  hol  ding  for  the  best, 

homycide  731.  7^2.  Alb.  1,  419.  431 ;  eb.  2,  1682; 
eb.  3,  345.  444  {Homecyded  (!)  turmentoHres\;  eb.  3,  006. 
1070.  1241 ;  Fall  120  ra.  u.  ho  was  throuuh  murdre  aw  howicide. 

hym  gorer if yd  in  hnnrstc  40;  ful  of  honeste  380.  Fall 
113  ra.  u.  rhast  honvstrr;  (d).    12S  vb.  u.  agein   al  honestye. 

ho  oh  and  lync  /  KK  FmII  14(5  va.  o.  Marius  layd  oiU 
h.  and  /.;  (4).  !)5  r.i.  n.  she  msf  out  h.  and  l.;  Th.  364  ra.  u. 
leide  out  lincs  and  hohes;  MI*.  192  The  fyssher  c.asteth  his 
hohes  and  his  lyne.s  To  harhr  fyssh ;  I^^ill  05  rb.  u.  that  theffr 
igen  hy  nonr  yllusions  lic  not   englued   nother  teith  hohe  nor 
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lyne;  eb.  28  rb.  u.  One  draweth  his  nettes  in  ritisrs  vp  and 
doun  with  siindry  baites  cast  out  line  and  hooke  (:  toke). 

hool  (Adv.)  350.  421  S25.  850;  hool  of  hir  herte  386, 
hool  to  save  868;  so  hool  affeccioun  856.  Marg.  502  Seite 
hoole  to  yod  with  thought  and  remembraunce ;  Alb.  2,  1014 
In  Christ  Jesu  is  hole  my  Süffisance;  eb.  2,  1031  This  fayth 
so  hole  infyxed  is  in  my  mynde;  eb.  2,  1085  my  wyll  stant  hole 
without  stryfe;  Edm.  3,  310  hool  the  uoise;  eb.  3,  1277  hool 
al  the  couent;  Fall  148  vb.  u.  All  whole  the  case.  —  hoolly 
232.  Alb.  2,  1092;  Marg.  514;  Edm.  1,  920.  —  Alb.  2, 
1624  Of  mynde,  of  herte  alway  hole  he  stode;  eb.  656  of 
hole  herte  Albon  was  dilygent;  MP.  163  Go  litel  bille  and  of 
hool  heHe  recomaund  me;  Giles  364  thy  man,  that  labourid 
to  compile  This  litel  ditee  of  hool  herte  and  enteere;  Edm.  1, 
146  Of  ful  hool  herte;  eb.  1,  505  Of  riht  hool  herte;  eb.  2, 
658  For  Cristis  loiie  list  no  diffence  make,  But  of  hool  herte  to 
deie  for  his  sake;  eb.  2,  740  Äs  Cristis  knyht  of  hool  herte 
1  d^e  Alle  f als  yoddis;  eb.  1,  75  =  eb.  1,  902  =^  2,  143 
=  Alb.  2,  1663  with  hool  herte;  Marg.  494  with  hole  affec- 
cyoun;  eb.  222  of  hole  affeccyoun  =  Edm.  1,  747  ==  2,  425 
=  3,  482.  1182.  —  Edm.  3,  400  His  cloth  hool  conserued; 
eb.  2,  541  Hool  in  your  herte  that  it  be  conserued;  Th.  356 
rb.  o.  kepy7ig  .  .  hole, 

hoony  soote  128,  MP.  89  [vgl.  cubbed];  Fall  66  ra.  u. 
Vnder  soote  hony  couert  bitternes;  eb.  161  vb.  o.  Plato  To 
whose  er  adle  Bees  dyd  abrayde.  And  hony  soote  they  on  hys 
lippes  layde, 

[housoold  :  s.  guye], 

with  devout  humblesse  626.  Fall  188  ra.  m.  His  sub- 
missiofi  and  his  deuout  humblenes. 

humydite  313.  MP.  195  Man  hath  with  with  ivyntir  in 
this  present  lyff,  By  disposiciotm  cold  and  hiimydite,  Which 
sesotm  is  to  ßewme  nutrififf,  Spoleth  tre  and  herbe  of  al  ther 
fresshe  bewtL 

hnmylite  383.    Marg.  38  smal  she  was  Iry  h,;  (liles  282 

thy  famons  gref  //.;  Edm.   1,  15  h.  Aboue  alle  vertnes  pleseth 

most  Jhesu;    ob.   1,378    und    MP.  48   ähnlich;    Alb.   1,  487 

Set  his  foundacion  vp07i  humilitie. 

13* 
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humour  272.  316.  Fall  11  va.  u.  Eis  aide  humotirs 
she  (Medea)  hath  depured  cleane. 

I  ye  :  s.  unter  casten  und  streemys], 

ymaye  51.  Griles  306  lißly  quyk  ymages ;  Edm.  1,  940 
/;/  oon  ymaye  knet;  eh.  1,  942  0/  this  yfnage  prynces  stood 
(IS  hed;  el).  1,  957  a  sotde  to  quyke  this  y.;  eb.  1,  963  Wüh 
feet  und  leyyis  this  y.  to  Supporte. 

Imagynatif  340  (Subst.).  Edm.  2,  548  This  Insshop 
hadde  a  jelons  dreed  in  his  ymagynatiff;  Alb.  2,  1879  theyr 
oione  false  immayynatyfe;  eb.  3,  1046;  MP.  95  cojisidritl^  in 
yotvrr  imagynatif;  Fall  125  rb.  m.  Supposyng  in  her  gm.;  eb. 
179  vii.  m.   This  coneeit  had  in  his  ymaginatife. 

Imeyne  [ML  Ynmieus]  439.  Fall  198  rb.  u.  Himeneus 
was  not  fhere  present  =  Th.  360  ra.  u.  {Imeneus). 

im  mutable  3'%.  Ml\  25  Jonathas  of  frenship  im,;  eb.  69 
immutahle  fowide  in  thy  goodenesse;  Marg.  264  For  Cristes 
feith  ahiden  im  mutable. 

deep  imprcssionn  52.  339.  Edm.  1,  390  Where  grace 
grauetJi  the  decpe  inpressioims;  eb.  2,  774  lienewid  ageyn  the 
deepe  inpressio uns . 

incomperable  4(>4.  MP.  24  of  tre-soure  ine;  eb.  153 
((  thing  incomparable;  Fall  2  rb.  o.  their  ioye  was  ine. ;  eb. 
1 10  rb.  ().  a  people  incomparable. 

inrnrable  314.  Fall  215  ra.  m.  festred  sores  whan 
they  he  inc.\  Alb.  3,   1022  tooiindes  incnrable. 

indigence  52fi.  MP.  50  Of  ind.  oure  stuff  leyde  in 
morgage;  eb.  liS8  no  pooert  ncr  no  ind.;  Fall  8  vb.  o.  with 
indigence  ypeyned. 

inexcusable  403. 

infect  (172.  s(i4.  .MP.  99  infede  ayres;  Fall  9  ra.  u. 
Sati(7mas  rauseth  in  Juno  füll  gnat  infeccion  She  of  nature 
conneyeth  the  venom  downv  The  ayre  infect  which  no  man 
may  succour  (,\)mcth  death  anon,  and  al  thing  doth  deuour; 
(A).  50  vb.  ().  Of  his  rureyn  the  st  euch  was  so  horrihle,  The 
ayre  infect  about  him  enuiron;  ob.  13  vb.  o.  Both  lond  and 
sea  been  infect  wUh  your  cursednes:  rb.  50  vb.  o.  Her  lord 
infect  with  sodain  pestilencv^  Conceiued  fully  by  his  malady^ 
Thcre  was  no  gcyn  bnt  he  must  nedes  dyr;  Is.  4,   140  a  false 
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wifnesse  hath  his  avauntage  Wlth  mowth  infect  alway  fo  do 
damage;  ob.  4,  154  To  enfecte  a  shyre  or  a  grete  contrL 

infirmyte  201.  Alb.  2,  1816;  eb.  8,  307.  870;  MP.  161. 
239;  Is.  2,  26. 

infortunat  600.  Alb.  1,  396;  eb.  2,  1720;  eb.  3,  472; 
Fall  3  rb.  m. ;  eb.  42  vb.  m. 

iniquite  794.  MP.  284  to  wasshe  the  orduris  of  our 
iniquite;  Fall  49  rb.  u.  Hierohoam  fro  his  in.;  eb.  137  ra.  m.; 
Giles  287  of  ijiiqiiite;  Edm.  2,  402.  591. 

ynke  510.  Fall  80  va.  u.  Mine  ynlce  fulfilled  of  bitter 
teres  salt;  eb.  88  va.  ni.  The  aalt  teures  DistilUng  dowfte  to 
tempre  with  her  ynJce. 

innat  to  hym  of  nature  4.  Fall  157  vb.  u.  hys  ynnate 
imperial  excellence;  ob.  171  vb.  u.  Hys  innate  vertnes. 

instrnment  165.  MP.  11  instrumentes  alle  of  oon 
accorde;  eb.  57  An  instrnment  of  ninsyJc  withouten  a  sown; 
eb.  81  Sotvnyng  of  vistrmnentis;  Fall  102  ra.  o.  strannge 
minstrels  Theyr  instrumentes  shall  toncheii  of  accorde, 

interpollat  283. 

imvard  joye  450  \  i.  peynes  749.  Fall  5  ra.  m.  Inw. 
gladnes;  Edin.  2,  985  ynward  kyndnesse;  eb.  3,  753  inw. 
syht  =  Is.  (Archiv)  289  =-  Alb.  8,  1146  =  MP.  97  -- 
eb.  257;  Alb.  1,  191  inw.  intent  -^  MP.  95;  MP.  264  inw. 
thonhte  ==  Alb.  2,  1080;  eb.  2,  1348  inw.  constreynt ;  MP.  61 
inwarde  contemplarioun;  Th.  357  va.  o.  inward  loue. 

irrigat  24. 

issn  20f^:  MP.  249  graunte  methisissn;  Edm.  2,  487 
tok  his  issn;  eb.  8,  772  Entre  nor  yssu;  eb.  8,  180  For  lak 
of  yssu;  Fall  86  va.  o.  Of  Anoutry  fhere  sprang  out  none 
issue;  Alb.  8,  76  To  put  our  doubte  at  a  plague  issue. 

Job  526. 

by  jugement  756;  at  the  [II,  fhy:  vgl.  S.  lxxxv  28] 
jugement  800.  Alb.  2,  1202  By  iugement  and  dorne;  eb.  2, 
1210  =  1250  ^  Ls.  4,  108  --  Fall  140  vb.  u.  by  iugement; 
X\h.  1,  574  dorne  of  fals  iugement;  MP.  261  the  jugis  that 
gafe  my  jugement. 

stund  in  jupartye  500  ^  Ml\  85  =  Fall  98  vb.  o. 
(ieopardie)  -=^  Edm.  2,  359  ==  Alb.  1,  859    (m  mortall    ieo- 
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pardie)  ---  el>.  2,  77S  {ieoperdi/e) ;  ob.  2,  Si)i^  put  in  ieoiHrtye 
—  ol).  2,  n)i)();  Edm.  ;i,  457  =  FaH  57  va.  u.  hanytßng  in 
ieopurdt/e;  Edni.  2,  550  Seyng  the  mater  stunde  in  such  st  reiht- 
Hesse  As  iiiparfie  uf  the  i'i/nyes  liff,  —  Verbuni:  Edni.  2, 
420  Soules  to  /uparte;  eh,  2,  579  wovldly  inen  juparte  lif 
and  id\  All).  2,  1S2  your  persone  to  ieoparte, 

Jupiter  fm  ■=  AIP.  214  =  Alb.  2,  1745.  1761;  ob. 
2,  891)  Juhiter;  ob.  2,  1247  Jubyter;  MP.  168  Jubiter;  FalH» 
rb.  in  (lein  Kapitel:  IIow  Jupiter  rauished  Europa. 

killend ys  of  her  boutc  IW.  Alb.  2,  4  Lucifer  Brynytth 
kal.  of  a  ylad  mornynye;  eb.  2,  225  K.  of  May  and  of  his 
ßowres;  ALP.  2  New  kalendys  were  enteryd  and  heyone  Of 
Mctrchis  homyny;  ob.  241  k.  of  deth;  Th.  878  rb.  u.  all  soche 
strivf  .  .  kidendes  been^  I  ta/ce  his  worde  to  horowe.  And  a 
yinnyny  of  mischief  and  of  sorowe;  ob.  86S  rb.  m.  kniendes 
of  adnersite. 

Luve  beruh  the  keye  (>1.  |Vgl.  obou  S.  LXViii  Ol  uiid| 
Fall   10()  ra.  u.  bare  the  key  Of  secret  misteries, 

kynde  is  a  fid  tnyyhty  lorde  75,  Tweyne  of  o  kyndft 
7.7.  to  devme  his  k.  270.  k,  hir  lyst  avaunce  3U(>.  kyndes 
(Artou)  ')0V\  fv^^l.  yod  or  nature  uud  zum  GoBchleclit  von 
kynde  S.  viii   7]. 

kyndenesse  if)7.  5iU.    Is.  4,  82. 

kneet  in  iftabilnesse  l^^fK  Fall  52  ra.  o.  Charta  and 
Birsa  knit  in  fheyr  /unyuuye;  ob.  28  ra.  ii.  Their  loue  so 
knit:  ob.  211    rb.  o.  pucicnce  knit  with  humilitie, 

the  knotte  i-knet  127.  Fall  95  va.  o.  there  is  hy  band 
of  inariayc  Knit  vp  a  knot  atwene  eurellence  Of  famous  knight- 
hod  und  of  dantr  /irudenre;  MP.  85  the  knot  is  knyt  (iivytte): 
Iv^rl.  aiioh  Scliiek  zu  T(J1.   1280]. 

Suporl.  .  .,  fhaf  he  roude  fynde  26f<\  eoery  .  ,,  that 
they  rowde  srek  'IIS;  for  onht ,  thvy  roird  espye  H2L  Th. 
(Skoat)   1.849  the  best  she  koude  fynde, 

frithoute  n  label  SdS, 

lade  (y  für  ocirJade  |  so  dio  llss.  ausser  IIJ)  (>10.  Fall 
21  vb.  u.  FjcJie  thiny  tnust  Ifowe  whan  it  isouerladr;  Th.  877 
vb.  ().    ]\lfh  raste  of  stones  he  was  so  ouerlade. 
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langour  221.  260.  442.  641.  Fall  207  ra.  u.  Of  whose 
langoure  the  chief  occasion  was  that  he  lay  so  long  time  in 
prieson;  Giies  77  oold  L;  Edin.  2,  900  Relesse  ther  L  and 
lamentacioun. 

langouren  12H. 

his  lives  lanterne  454.  Fall  oG  va.  u.  To  prmces  Lei 
kpig  Ozias  Been  in  theyr  mind  a  wirroiir  and  l.\  eb.  160 
vi).  0.  Lampe  and  l.  of  Romain  Oratours;  [eb.  40  ra.  u.  The 
fall  of  one  is  a  clere  lanterne  To  teache  another  what  he 
shall  eschetv];  Giles  174  Launpe  and  l.  of  perfeccioun.  — 
Vgl.  lighL 

at  his  larges  [All,  large\  go  ^S().  MP.  285  the  ser- 
raunt  went  at  large;  ob.  184  l^o  go  at  large  =  Fall  24 
ra.  0.;  MP.  189  ähulich;  eb.  184  to  ßien  at  large;  Alb.  2, 
790  To  Stande  at  large;  Fall  09  vb.  m.  glad  pouert  goeth 
frely  at  his  large  {-.bärge);  Th.  (Skeat)  1867  he  myght  hy- 
welde  hym  at  his  large  (:  Arge);  Edm.  2,  90  he  was  allone 
at  large;  MP.  185  It  sittethe  a  maister  to  have  his  liherte 
And  at  large  to  teche  his  lesson;  eb.  187  she  was  at  large; 
eb.  258  With  tonge  at  large.  —  (Fall  09  vb.  u.  Fredom  and 
largesse  made  fhem  Jirst  oictours;  eb.  70  ra.  o.  whan  fredom 
a  prince  doth  forsake  Afid  couetise  put  away  largesse;  eb.  71 
va.  u.  bounteous  largesse). 

las  741.  DM.  (Fall  222  ra.  m.)  death  me  holdeth  in 
his  läse. 

atte  laste  320.  726  \at  the  last  AlFC  820,  AU  720, 
at  last  R  820,  liC  720];  Marg.  251.  517  at  the  last. 

[laste  :  Verbuin  W/>]. 

lat  me  see  364.  Fall  69  ra.  u.  Spare  not  a  deU^  teil 
on  let  me  see. 

late  =-  elate?  [so  nur  All  statt  etat]  663. 

latter  43  (Alb.  8,  1488  in  more  lattre  agc;  Fall  168 
ra.  in.  in  thy  latter  age;  eb.  190  vi),  o.  otlier  realmes  Jmt  been 
of  latter  date). 

lawgh  or  smyle  711.  Fall  69  ra.  ni.  sntile  aiid  laugh; 
eb.  148  va.  ni.  Thii>  Lady  Gau  an  yll  langhy)ig  falsly  forto 
smyle. 

leechis  267.     AU).  8,  950  charitc  ivas  his  leche  (:  teache) ; 
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MP.  57  A  leche  to  thryoe  where  none  is  sore;  DM.  (Fall  223 
va.  111.)  Good  leche  Ls  he  fhut  himself  am  recure;   Marg.  465 

00  lorde,  be  thou  her  leche  (:  heseche) ;  Alb.  2,  588  Our  leche, 
our  ißpocras^  our  yostely  yalyene;  eb.  8,  821  He  may  be 
called  a  leche, 

[led  :  ö.  henyere], 

leyseer  and  space  7()L  MP.  206  Z.,  fyme,,  and  space 
^  Fall  18  rb.  in.  (Jeyser);  Alb.  2,  172  To  gel  a  tyme,  a 
leysour  and  a  space;  Fall  148  va.  o.  laysure  and  a  space 
larye;  Alb.   1,  81J)    To  yet  leyser  and  oportumtie, 

lest  iqftoniam)  i)00.  list  173.  lest  Ediii.  8,  178  =  Alb.  1, 
148;  eb.  1,  191)  (leesi).  —  lyst  Edm.  8,  1175.  —  last  that 
Marg.  486. 

at  the  lest  228.  Edm.  8,  1315  (ipreest);  Alb.  1,  614 
at  the  leest  (:  royall  feest). 

Thus  leve  [  hem  49 L  Th.  866  rb.  in.  Tlius  lene  I hym 
ridyny  (—  ride  Skeat  1077)  forthe  a  white:  Fall  117  rb.  u. 
for  a  white  I  leite  her  there  soiourne  And  to  D,  1  will  agein 
returne-^  (^b.  206  va.  o.  he  furthtvith  leaeth  this  pi'oresse  And 
nnto  R.  doth  hys  stile  dresse;  ol).  109  rb.  u.  Toioard  his  con- 
(jiiest  where  I  leue  hvm  dwell,  And  of  this  chayre  and  knots 

1  wil  you  teil;  Alb.  2,  818  And  for  a  ivhyle  thus  I  let  hym 
he  In  his  prayers,  and  tel  I  wyll  in  dede  Hotre  .  .;  Th.  875 
ra.  u.  thus  I  let  hym    dwell  And  of  .  .  forth  l  will  you   telL 

loos  at  lihertc  7<S0.  Fall  12  rb.  o.  =  Edm.  8,  1195 
irente  at  liierte;  MP.  2()2  yoon  at  his  liberte;  eb.  286  To  have 
pocessioxiu  of  hym  at  liberte  \  Edm.  2,  625  stonde  at  leerte 
ol).  647:  [v«,-l.  auch  Z.  zu  Is.  (Archiv)  208]. 

liff  and  spare  ^11 ,  Fall  62  rb.  m.  while  he  hallt 
tife  and  space;  i)h.   196  va.  in.  //  he  had  lyfe  and  space. 

liyht  of  presencc  IW.  l.  of  his  memorye  451.  lightes 
(y  (tfid)  lanterne  451  [sonst  lives  lanterne],  Fall  40  ra.  u. 
lAyht  of  troath;  eb.  20  va.  o.  The  famous  l.  of  her  nobles; 
<»b.  SS  vb.  u.  /.  of  efernall  fame:  rb.  S9  va.  m.  l.  of  hiight- 
hode:  eb.  180  vb.  u.  /.  Both  of  kniylithode  and  philosophier 
eb.  118  ra.  u.  /.  of  hie  nobles;  eb.  115  vb.  u.  /.  of  his  glorye; 
Is.  4,  201  of  (/race  the  l.;  eb.  4,  5  for  to  eclipse  the  l.  of 
riyhtaisncssc:    Alb.   1,  899  The  l.  of  fheyr  fclicitie:   Fall  98 
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va.  m.  [s.  S.  LXViii  118];  MP.  236  lihte,  lanterne,  and 
spectacle ;  Fall  1 75  vk  u.  lanterne,  lifjld  and  direccion ;  Edm. 
3,  31  Laumpe,  lanterne  and  liht  of  that  cite;  eb.  1,  374  liht 
and  lanterne  =  eb.  2,  139  =  Fall  168  ra.  u.;  Alb.  1 ,  635 
fhe  lanterne  and  the  li(/ht  of  knightly  prowes;  Fall  23  rb.  o. 
of  Grece  the  lanterne  und  the  light\  eb.  33  ra.  o.  of  prowesse 
the  la.  and  the  light;  eb.  58  rb.  u.  of  wisdome  pe  la.  and 
the  light  j    eb.   161  va.  m.  Of  eloqnence  the   la,  and  the  light, 

glad  or  light  217:  aber  glad  falsch  (vgl.  695  now 
light  now  soory) ;  [vgl.  Z.'s  nachträgliche  Rechtfertigung  in 
der  Anm.  zu  217];  glad  and  light  423.  Fall  34  rb.  u. 
glad  and  light  =  eb.  71  ra.  m.  =  93  vb.  u.  =  184  va.  u. 
-=213  rb.  m.  =  Th.  356  rb.  u.  =  eb.  363  va.  u.  =  eb. 
365  va,  m.  =  Edm.  3,  1335.  1404  =  MP.  2.  4.  217;  Guy 
53,  5  nouther  glad  7ior  light;  Edm.  1,  733  noman  kowde 
malze  hire  glad  nor  liht;  MP.  159  Jioiv  hevg  and  now  lihte; 
eb.  162  hevy  outhir  lihte  \  Fall  106  va.  u.  now  heuy,  now 
light;  eb.   143  rb.  m.  now  light,  now  heuy. 

lighte  (leicht  machen)  152.  Edm.  2,  911  This  heuenly 
noise  gan  ther  hertis  hjhte. 

likly,  fhat  334.  Alb.  3,  68  it  is  lykely;  eb.  1,  258  As 
was  woost  likely;  eb.  275  Gracious  he  was  in  euery  manues 
sight.  Well  beloiied  and  a  likely  man;  eb.  1,  31  more  lykely 
was  there  none  To  mar  doli  prowes  by  disposition;  Edm.  3, 
303  Off  his  persone  W<is  noon  so  likly\  [über  lyke  (to)  vgl. 
Z.  zu  Is.  (Archiv)  193]. 

lyknesse  and  ymage  51  -^  MP.  246  =  Edm.  2,  415. 

lynken  (herzustellen?)  [diese  Frage  Z.'s  beantworten 
die  anderen  llss.,  indem  nur  AH  thynkkyth  lesen]  76.  Th. 
364  va.  ü.  [s.  chent\ 

lissyd  of  his  langonr  442.  in  to  lissy^ig  his  langour 
did  leede  641.  Alb.  2,  658  his  langour  for  to  lysse;  [vgl. 
auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  1220]. 

{at  für)  lyue:  blyue'  Edm.  3,  1336;  [Fall  192  ra.  u. ; 
eb.  52  vb.  m.]. 

lokke  vp  fro  363. 

by  Jond  or  [and  All]  se  92.  Alb.  l,  344  By  l.  and 
See;  Edm.  2,  471   On  l.  and  se  -=  MP.  236  --  Fall  152  (162) 
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va.  m.  ^  eh.  153  (163)  rb.  u.  =  cb.  182  rb.  u.;  eb.  200  ra. 
u.  on  sea  and  londe  ^=  eb.  82  rb.  u.  —  Alb.  1,594;  eb.  1, 
31)2  hothe  on  nee  and  lande '^  Fall  6  va.  o.  On  land  or  see; 
eb,  195  vb.  i».  in  sea  and  lond;  Guy  43,  6  on  see  nor  lond; 
Edin.  2,  25  On  londe  and  (or  eb.  2,  ()7)  loater  ==  Fall  88  va.  u.; 
<.'b.  ni.  on  pe  sea  and  lond. 

lonyen  to  79-,  for  211.  Edin.  1,860  al  that  longiih 
tacoronacioun;  eb.  2,  555  Yt  loiußd  not  onto  hls  roial  blood: 
eb.  3,  70  a  story  longyng  to  this  mateer  \  cb.  3,  977  To 
axe  hcm  tryhut  yt  lonyith  nat  to  the;  eb.  3,  1289  it  longetli 
to  you  to  yoon;  Fall  114  va.  o.  To  womanhede  longeth  not 
pardye  Of  rannrd  rancour  new  ezecuclon ;  eb.  ni.  To  fvoman 
lonyeth  MeJcenes  in  lanyuaye;  Alb.  1,  295  To  hiyh  kynred 
lonyeth  hiyh  noblesse.  —  MP.  19  Wlth  observanncez  longyng 
for  a  lyntf. 

Look,  no  morv  ye  moorne  8&().  Edm.  1,  597  lopke,  ye 
n(ft  varye;  oh.  3,  968  lookr,  thow  do;  Marg.  485  loke,  thou 
spare  nonyki;  Ali).  2,  643  tliis  helefe  loke,  ye  not  forgone. 

loos  at  Uhcrte  7S0.  l-lope  353. 

lordsliip  562.  Edin.  2,  5!)6  al  lordsliepe  sei  a-side; 
eb.  3,516  Vtider  his  lordshepe;  Alb.  2,  1744  his  iordshgps; 
MP.  144  folian  Britouns  teer  lordis  of  this  lond,  Iladde  the 
tordship  and  dowynacioun;  eb.  180  Soine  for  to  have  lord- 
shippr.  and  some  for  ohcye;  (»b.  183  Fy  on  lordshippe  whan 
liierte  is  yone;   Is.  (>,  44  Ifere  is  my  lordship  and  dorngnacionn, 

Lucifrr  tisn  -  Alb.  2,  3;  (»b.  2,  858  Lucy f er  =  I». 
(Archiv)  73;  Th.  363  ra.  u.  Lucifer  the  sterre. 

maynyficence  793.  (iiiy  27,  1  0  lord  of  moost  m.; 
Kdni.  1,  2()1  ///  his  y  reff  est  and  most  tn.;  eb.  1,  657  thoruh 
his  ///. ;  eb.  2,  SOO  Xow  yrannfc  me ,  Lord,  of  thy  w. ;  eb. 
3,541   vß'  his  maynyfycenm;  |  v^l.  auch  unter  tnynde], 

yrvcnr  Maij  \\\,May  hLU(^\|  ///.  Alb.  2,  225  May  ^ 
Ml*.  11)2  rl).  244;  cb.  4S  This  rose  of  Jericho,  ther  grewh 
non  suyrhc  in  Mffy;  cb.  64  Fresshv  in  his  coloure  as  any 
flonre  in  May;  eb.  217  May-dctrhe;  Fall  16  va.  lu.  pe  night- 
inyalc  in  May. 

ma/i'yny  (Dichten)  5()L  Ml*.  22  My  simple  makyng; 
Mar^^  TxS   Thyn  holy  lyf  fn  mmpilv  and  makc  \  Th.  356  ra.  u. 
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Rede  his  (il.  i.  Ohaucor'y)  makyn(j\  Fall  A  ii  rb.  u.  Chauser 
was  of  mak'lng  souerayne;  MF.  128  äliiilich;  ob.  193  Beseke 
hym  loioly  of  this  rüde  m.  tu  hare  conipassion;  Fall  104  va. 
u.  Chaucer  whose  makyng  was  so  notable  and  entere]  eb.  A  iii 
ra.  0.  Sith  he  of  enylish  in  makiny  was  the  best]  eb.  40  vb. 
u.  So  that  my  lorde  my  makyny  toke  at  gre\  eb.  176  vb.  ii. 
Thouyh  Tremblyny  ioyfttes  let  my  hand  to  write  Ami  fro  me 
take  al  the  suhtlUe  Of  eurious  makyny  in  Enylishe  to  endlte ; 
[vgl,  unter  enlwmyjied], 

malencolye  S22.  331.  MP.  159  ven gable  of  cold 
tnalencolye;  Edni.  2,279  =  Alb.  3,840  in  his  malencolie; 
Alb.  2,  1655  cursed  malyce  and.  great  malyncoly, 

malys  530.  Fall  185  va.  m.  Christ  Jesu  list  not  by 
vengeance  his  malire  recontpeuce ;  eb.  186  rb.  u.  Ualence  ofmalice 
frowardly  \  eb.  va.  o.  his  vi.  to  withstonde;  eb.  u.  causeles  of 
m.  voluntarye  Pursned  Herwites;  eb.  188  ra.  o.  can  their 
malice  represse;  eb.  189  ra.  u.  Fortune  of  m.  had  a  Inst  To 
sley  this  tirant;  eb.  192  ra.  in.  of  ni.  and  enuye]  eb.  195  ra. 
III.  of  m.  or  hatrede;  Tb.  360  rb.  u.  Of  cruell  malice. 

of  maneer  myrour  3H4.  Alb.  1 ,  285  /w  porte  and  in 
maner;  eb.   1,  312  ähnlich. 

maneer  es  (=  manors)  170.  Fall  34  rb.  in.  people  that 
maners  do  purchase;  Edni.  3,  1280  Gajf  hein  the  maner  off 
Mildenhaie  and  the  tonn;  eb.  3,  1387  At  the  chejf  maner  off 
that  litil  totm;  eb.  3,  1397  l^iat  litil  maner  hooly  to  a-mortyse. 

marchatuidise  102.  Fall  80  va.  u.  god  of  marchaun- 
dise;  eb.  174  rb.  m.  marchandise;  eb.  191  rb.  u.  Thy  mar- 
chaundise  turned  to  poueiiie;  eb.  197  ra.  m.  Went  to  Egipt 
fet  marchundises  (:  wyses  :  deuises). 

marchith  (grenzt  an)  16.  Fall  113  vb.  u.  on  that  hyll 
stode  a  great  dongeon  .  .  .    Which  that  marched  to  a  great  eitie. 

makyn  the  maryage  424. 

mateer  angeredet  514.  (Th.  371  rb.  u.  my  matere  is 
despeired). 

[m edlen:  s.  mynde]. 

Meduse  502.  Fall  67  vb.  ni.  (:  Muse  s.  unten);  eb.  67 
rb.  0.  Medusa. 
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I  meene  (eingeschoben)  123.  492.  517.  Marg.  46.  69; 
Ml\  127.  188.  149.  288.  254;  Alb.  8,  72;  Fall  24  rb.  o. ;  eb. 
27  rb.  u. ;  eb.  88  vb.  o.  what  may  such  pride  mene. 

mene  (Mittel)  48.  844.  Guy  14,  8  To  fynde  a  iiietie; 
eb.  15,4;  eb.  20,  1;  eb.  27,8  Be  ffracious  mene.  —  üiica 
8(>7  Yiß'  thu  he  meene  (Mittler),  we  stonde  no-tliyng  in  iceere 
To  havc  liis  inercy  that  houht  vs  icith  Ins  hlood,  —  Edm.  3, 
545  hy  meene  off  —-   eb.  8,  8Ö1. 

plesatwt  and  meete  405.  Th.  857  rb.  o.  pleasauuf^ 
/mtonrahle  and  niete \  Edni.  1,  1007  mod  mansnet  and  meete; 
MP.  98  mofit  yraclons  and  ///.;  fs.  7,  8  vonvynable  and  »w.; 
Fiill  175  vb.  ni.  Conld  not  deserne  to  htm  what  was  most 
niete \  Ml\  258  nie  thouht  it  was  not  niete;  eb.  186  The  tentiie 
pari  /s  to  oar  lord  moost  meete. 

Mef/f/era  505.    Th.  8H0  rl).  m.  Megera. 

nie  nee  ti5.  Fall  92  ra.  ni.  nieyny  :  citie  :  cnieltie]  eb. 
J)7  vb.  ni.  meiny    —   eb.  98  ra.  ni. 

melte  for  woo  209. 

memorye  57 \  the  lir/ht  of  his  m.  451.  Guy  52,  6  To 
put  his  name  rver  a/ffer  in  memorie;  Edm.  1,  1027  ähnlich; 
(Jiiy  70,8  eallyng  to  m.;  Edm.  1,  1(14  most  notable  of  we- 
wory;  eb.  1  ,  582  for  sunt  eanse  of  m.  digne;  eb.  2,  410  In 
his  m.;  MP.  258  grave  heni  in  niy  memorye. 

memoria/  55.  ()liK»s  818  kept  in  thy  ehirche  for  a  m. ; 
All).  2,  12()8  A  large  tomhe  for  a  m.\  MV.  61  These  iiij 
figures  sefte  on  thy  mynde  for  a  m. ;  eb.  95  For  m.  most 
sorerayne  and  goode;  Is.  5,  79  Isopos  This  fahle  wrote  for 
a  m. ;  Fall  A  i  rb.  m.  for  a  ni. ;  eb.  ()8  rb.  m.  High  climhyng 
np  of  reason  üu/leth  of  braims  the  m. ;  (*b.  87  rb.  in.  kept 
H'hat  he  redde  in  his  m.\  el).  75  vb.  m.  to  enprint  in  his  m.; 
MI*.  258  Krir  hare  enprentyd.  in  my  memorial. 

merry  afforn  myhi  ^43  |  vgl.  aueh  unter  sheeld\. 
Kall  IS8  rb.  u.  Ilr  iron!;!  not  snjfre  innoeentes  to  hlede,  Prü- 
fer ring  pitie  and  merry  morr  fhan  righf;  Edm.  1,  797  afor 
god  trofdhe  passith  niyld;  Tli.  872  va.  u.  Merry  jn'efet're  and 
set  right  (t^idei  .  .  Wlto  to  wretrhes  doth  mercy  in  her  drede 
Sha/  mt'rcy  finde j  u'han  he  liath  mostr  nedt ;  |  vgl.  auch  Schick 
zu  'Vi'A.  791) |.   —   MI*.  264  And  mor  my  merry  to  pntteti  at 
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a  preefff   To  every  synnere  that  noon  tie  shal  it  mys^  Rememlre 
how  I  gafe  me^xy  to  the  theejf, 

merciable  6.  845.  MP.  163  We  myhfe  naf  lyve  but 
he  teer  w. ;  Guy  7,  2  God  is  founde  m. ;  eb.  11,  7  his  m. 
syyht;  eb.  31 ,  8  he  ys  m,;  Alb.  3,  211  [inercyfxdl :  tretahle], 
384.  1023;  eb,  3,  1250  Cruell  eien  ivhiche  he  not  m, ;  eb.  3,  1700 
in  thy  donies  ryghtfull  and  m.;  MP.  248. 

mercymony  31. 

mesurable  [AH,  resonahle]  ^44.  MP.  67  in  spendyng 
mesurable, 

mesure  615.  (mesoure)  298.  MP.  81  (Refrain)  in  mesure 
be;  eb.  208  ifi  mesure  he;  eb.  209  conqneronr  :  mesure \  eb. 
labour  :  mesure]  eb.  210  ff.  mesoiir  [so!]  :  rohbour  :  rigour  : 
favour  :  neyhbour  :  secour  :  errour  :  lycour  u.  s.  w. ;  eb.  60 
Mesure  withe  marchaunfes  is  chief  stywnrd;  Alb.  3,  1012 
aboue  measure  :  recure. 

mesuryd  388. 

His  herte  was  meevyd  of  oolde  naturesse  {?kyndenes; 
[sollte  nicht  natures  AH  =  naturesse  liLRC ,  das  ich  zwar 
nirgends  belegt  finde,  an  dessen  Richtigkeit  man  aber  schwer- 
lich bei  der  Einstimmigkeit  der  Überlieferung  zweifeln  kann, 
dasselbe  bezeichnen  können  wie  nature  so  oft  bei  Shakspere, 
nämlich  'innate  arid  involuntary  affection  of  the  heart  and 
mind'?  vgl.  Schmidt,  Shakespeare  -  Lexicon  und  Halliwell, 
Dictionary  unter  natural])  771.  \meryng:  s.  unter  circuleer]. 
MP.  249  1  am  excited  and  meevyd  of  nature^  This  name  of 
Jhesu  sovereynly  to  preyse;  Edm.  1,  154  Meuyd  of  his  benig- 
nyte;  Alb.  1,  826  greatly  meued  of  malice  and  disdaine;  eb. 

2,  702   /  am   meued  of  veray  consrie^ice;    eb.  749  meued  of 
corage;  Th.  368  vb.  o.   Ymeued  of  trouth  and  of  reson. 

no  man  ne  myht  unth  a  bettir  niete  476. 

is  in  your  myght  (gehört  dir)  179.  with  al  his  myht 
261  MP.  212  with  al  ther  fiil  m.;  Th.  (Skeat)  1375  with 
al  his  ffd  myght. 

mynde  medleth  in  the  memorial  55;  myndys  seile  [welle 
AH:  vgl.  S.  XXIII  2J  63.  Is.  6,  64  Tresoure  of  Mydas  medled 
was  with  drede;  Alb.  3,  892  A  niedeled  people  of  folkes;  eb. 

3,  1274    Med/cd   with   grare-^    eb.  2,  906    Gloues   of  plate   to 
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heare  of  and  defende  Was  triie  affection  medled  with  the 
dede;  oh.  2,  HKS;")  Meddell  mercy  with  thy  magnijficence;  Edm. 
2,  039  Tims  was  fher  ivepyny  medlyd  with  gladnesse,  And 
fher  was  yladnesse  medlyd  iritlt  wepyny, 

mynystir  674.  MP.  2H()  liehold  the  mynystrys  which 
had  me  w  keepyng;  Fall  17  ra.  u.  Like  his  biddyng  pe 
nmiisfers  wrought  in  dede;  eh.  21   va.  u.;  eb.  128  va.  ni. 

wpepyng  Myrre  [RAIF,  Mirre  \iLG]  509.  Fall  199  va. 
111.  Her  myrre  (Appell.)  medled  with  sugred  fahe  pleasattnce; 
Th.  iMl  vb.  m.  fi^ankencence ,  mirre  and  aloes.  —  Fall  31 
vb.  0.    To  her  fathers  hed  she  Mirrha  hrought. 

of  maneer  myrour  SS4,  the  hriht  m.  (übertragea)  451, 
your  m,  ye  may  see  665.  Fall  53  ra.  in.  Dido  .  .  mirrour 
of  high  nobles  {=  Ml\  Gl));  eb.  18  va.  o.  Salamon  .  .  m,  of 
sapience;  MP.  J)7  Ecdesiast^  m,  of  sai>i/ence;  eb.  11  Tulyus^ 
call  yd  w.  of  eloquence;  Fall.  161  vb.  o.  Plato  .  .  m.  of  elo- 
(juenre;  eb.  102  rb.  u.  Arthur  .  .  wi.  of  liberalitie;  Alb.  2,  250 
Tim  chosen  m,  of  humylyte;  ob.  3,  1717  a  m.  and  of  mercy 
and  of  pitie;  Ediii.  2,  138  merour  of  doctryne\  Qiles  15  a 
myrronr  of  contemplaciowr,  Marg.  100  a  mirrour  of  meke- 
nes'se;  eb.  40()  a  m.  of  constauncex  MP.  236  bryhtest  m,  of 
al  felicif^;  eb.  48  m.  of  rhastytf';  Fall  160  vb.  m.  chief  m. 
of  dij/'ame;  eb.  125  ra.  u.  To  pronde  folke  this  may  he  a 
mirrour;  eb.  128  vb.  in.  let  Marcus  to  you  a  m,  he;  eb.  158 
ra.  111.  (jeyn  worldly  potupv  makr  Pompey  your  w?. ;  eb.  89 
vb.  ().  Let  others  fallyng  a  m.  to  you  he;  eb.  124  rb.  m.  let 
this  story  he  A  viere  m.  to  your  inagnißeenee, 

of  musyk  the  merthe  and  melodye  167.  merthe  to 
hym  is  nat  myssyd  444.  al  merthe  of  makyng  my  tnateer 
mot  refuse  5(it.  MP.  81  Meson rs  of  musyk;  eb.  peifit  musyk; 
ob.  Su-etnesse  of  mesurr  ruusithe  al  mdodye;  eb.  162  ^  voys 
distwnyd  trouh/ith  al  melodye;  oh.  On  frewe  acroord  staut  al 
meJodye;  o\).  244  (tmong  flirre  merfhis  alle;  eb.  254  pley  or 
merthe:  eb.  S4  (J*irtagoras)  .  .  fondv  first  al  musyk  and  me- 
lodye; Fall  32  ra.  ii.  Famous  in  muxike  and  in  melodie;  eb.  2 
ra.  (>.   There  was  al  mirth,  there  was  all  melody. 

withouten  auy  mys   U<K 

myseheef  121K  367.  525.  55!f.    Uuj  7,  1    This  myscheff 
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wers  than  strok  of  pestilence;  ob.  8,  3  gret  myschef  to  endure; 
üiles  342  he  in  myscheef  stood -^  Edui.  1,  955  satte  the  chirche 
front  m.  and  damage;  eb.  2,  255  With  gret  m.  the  lond  he 
gan  recure. 

myserye  737,  Fall  127  rb.  m.  Gast  in  miserye;  eb.  138 
ra.  u.  In  misery  and  eke  in  pouerte. 

mysgouernaunce  291,  MP.  252  Jhesu,  of  craffty  men 
the  beste  ^  Repare  niy  thouhte  hroke  with  tw.;  Fall  44  rb.  u. 
Foi'  tiranny  and  for  m. ;  eb.  49  ra.  o.  Which  him  rehuked  of 
bis  m. ;  eb.  58  vb.  o.  (=  MP.  92);  eb.  63  ra.  o.  through  tn.; 
eb.  169  vb.  u.  Nero  which  for  m.  ended  tvith  mischaunce, 

mystis  (übertragen)  193,  Alb.  1,  54  The  trouhly  mystes 
from  me  to  enchace  Of  rüde  langage;  Edm.  3,  486  cloudy 
mystes  off  ambiguyte;  eb.  3,  82  Myn  eyen  derkid  and  mth 
the  mystes  fidl\  Fall  68  ra.  o.  All  mistes  clere  of  dispayre 
and  drede;  eb.  71  va.  u.  With  a  darke  myst  of  variacion, 
Fortune  hath  clouded  their  clere  natural  light:  eb.  138  rb.  m. 
Bleut  with  a  mist  of  hlynd  felicitie.  —  Yerbum:  Fall  217 
ra.  u.  Myne  yien  misted  and  darked  hy  spectacle;  eb.  44  ra. 
u.  (flattery)  Misteth  the  iyen\  Ml^.  241  The  cloudy  sihfe  mystyd 
mth  dirknesse. 

what  mystir  man  730. 

mystrust  363  (Subst.).    .96*5  (Verbum). 

molest  (Subst.)  ^77. 

moral  vertu  3f^S,  Fall  105  vb.  u.  Philosophers  and 
clarkes  worc  commend  The  moral  vertiies  entreasured  hy 
trritinges  Than  al  pe  treasors  of  worldly  crouned  kinges;  eb. 
58  rb.  m.  {Socrates  .  .)  for  to  haue  fully  possession  Of  mortal 
[Z.  macht  auf  eleu  Druckfehler  statt  moral  aufmerksam] 
vertue  and  philosophie  hys  wyt  he  did  applye;  eb.  162  ra.  o. 
Of  morall  vertue  they  treated;  ob.  106  rb.  m.  rertue  morall 
=  ob.  168  vb.  u. ;  ob.  105  vb.  m.  morall  discipline  -=  eb. 
107  va.  0. 

what  shuhl  I  pleynen  moor  24i).  OJf  fhis  mateer  what 
shnid  I  write  ntor  456.  Of  .  .  .  what  shtdd  I  you  moor  seyn 
1^96.  1  spekc  no  inor  of  493.  Look,  no  more  ye  mooruf  f^SO. 
—  Fall  216  rb.  m.  Of  klng  Jhon  what  shoühl  I  write  more\ 
Fall  76  rb    u.  Of  this   stoty  what   should  I  ivrite  more\    eb. 
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171  va.  ().  Of  his  ri/of  what  should  I  more  enfrete;  Edm.  3, 
1225  Of  this  mufer  {their  ende  Fall  83  vb.  u.)  what  sholdt  1 
more  endife;  Fall  (jß  va.  m.  What  should  I  more  of  deceit 
endite.  —  Fall  38  vb.  ni.  ther  ü  no  more  to  saye  (:  /  praye) 
-----  ob.  32  rb.  m.  {sayne  :  paine)  -=  eb.  112  rb.  o.  (seyne  : 
tweyn  —  eb.  52  vb.  m.  =  78  ra.  m.  ^=  79  va.  o.)  =  104 
rb.  u.  {seyne  :  ayeine)  =^  Guy  56,  1  {seyne  :  sclaveyn)  =  Edm. 
1,  180  {sei/7i  :  chapeleyn);  Fall  32  ra.  in.  1  can  say  you  no 
more;  ob.  87  ra.  m.  liiere  is  no  more  in  this  mateer  to  seifte 
{:  complaine) ;  Th.  35J)  ra.  m.  Of  this  mattere  there  is  no  more 
to  sdin  {:  ayen).  —  Fall  161)  vb.  in.  Of  hym  I  cast  to  icrite 
notce  no  more;  eb.  56  vb.  o.  of  hym  write  1  no  more;  cb. 
110  va.  (>.  of  her  now  I  wryte  no  more;  eb.  128  rb.  u.  / 
write  no  more  of  this  Arsynoe;  cb.  14  rb.  in.  Of  these  matters 
write  I  woll  no  more;  eb.  178  rb.  u.  Of  thys  matter  ivrite 
no  more  I  can;  eb.  114  rb.  m.  Wherfore  of  her  me  list  no- 
more  tendite. 

moioyhes  r)81.  Fall  146  va.  u.  lauyh  and  make  a  moiee 
(:  onertJirow);  eb.  97  ra.  m.  fortnne  a  mowe  yan  on  kirn  make; 
y\\\  255    To  skoffe  and  mone  lyk  a  wantoun  ape. 

of  inalys  m nltij^haryc  oS(L 

who  .^hall  he  my  muse  499.  \^'^\.  S.  LXix  499  imd]  Fall 
()7  vi),  m.  mr  to  fürt  her  I  fond  yione  other  muse^  hut  hard 
US  stonr  Pierides  and  Meduse;  eb.  160  vb.  m.  =  Th.  360 
ra.  u.  l>e  Mnses  nine;  Fall  217  vb.  o.  Parnaso  where  nine 
Muses  hane  their  mansion ;  Kdni.  3,  1553  Danny  er  off  Muses 
iP'.tl  ^'.V'  ^''^  lirenre  For  tapproche  thr  hyl  ojf  Cytheroun; 
eb.  1,  91  /  dar  not  calle  to  (Uio  for  socour  Nor  to  tho  mnses 
that  heen  in  noumhrv  nyne;  }\\\v^,  58  Of  retoryke  I  haue  no 
ninse  Dnely  to  write;  Alb.  1,8  /  not  aequeynted  with  muses 
(f  Maro. 

lay  musyny  'MitK  Guy  57,  3  tat  no  more  he  mused; 
Edm.  2,  111  To  wnsc  theron,  fhe  lahour  trere  in  veyn;  Alb. 
1,  309  MnsjitKjv  in  his  hert ;  MP.  144  Anstyn  gan  muse  in 
his  oiipynyonn  ;  Fall  17  vb.  o.  Wlienipon  ful  sore  he  yan  to 
niHsr;  cb.   IS  rji.  o.  make  hym  for  to  tnnsv. 

mifftifude.  Kdin.  3,41  (irrt  in.  (d).  3,265;  eb. 
3,  1133     With  m.  the  rlerkis  to  assayk;    eb.  ;i,  1852  A/.  ther 
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myhte  noon  auayle]  [Fall  195  va.  m.  With  m.  though  he  wer 
ouerleyne;  eb.  141  rb.  m.  with  m.  I  shal  fhem  encomber], 

namely  655.    Edm.  2,913  Namly;    eb.  3,  1263;  Fall 
14  rb.  0.  Namely;  eb.  25  rb.  m.;  eb.  58  ra,  u. ;  eb.  63  va.  m. 

natur  by  hir  lawe  84.  of  nature  4.  w.,  which  is  of 
god  mynystir  and  vikeer  674,  DM.  (Fall  223  vb.  u.)  by 
natures  law ;  Fall  86  rb.  m.  lawe  of  god  and  nature ;  eb. 
190  rb.  m.  By  lawe  of  God  and  lawe  eke  of  n. ;  eb.  74  vb. 
0.  lawe  of  kind]  Edm.  2,  310  To  god  contrarie  attd  to 
lawe  of  n, ;  Marg.  33  of  n.  perlys  ben  white ;  Alb.  3,  730  It 
is  appropred  to  the  wolfe  of  n,,  mannes  flesshe  to  attame-^ 
MP.  151  The  royalle  egle  of  n,  so  hihe  takith  his  flyght;  eb. 
152  Ojff^  n.  he  perce  may  the  sunne;  Fall  110  vb.  u.  ye  he  of 
nature  reasonahle. 

ne.cessarye  94.  Fall  52  ra.  o.  Necessary;  eb.  92  rb.  o. 

necessite  570.  Guy  44,  5  To  do  socour  in  this  ne- 
cessyte-y  Marg.  524  alle  wymmen  that  haue  n.;  MP.  141  Thou 
mnste  incurre,  of  n,y  To  been  acciirsyd\  Fall  27  ra.  m.  the 
people  of  necessitie  Compelled  wei-;  [eb.  108  ra.  u.  Of  necessitie 
there  he  must  nedes  dey], 

needys  62,  Edm.  2,  110  Thyng  that  god  wil,  it  must 
needis  be;  Marg.  402  nedes-,  Fall  59  rb.  u.;  eb.  221  va.  m. 
(DM)  Thyng  that  behoueth  nedes  mot  be  do;  eb.  vb.  m. ;  eb. 
222  va.  m. ;  MP.  39  Thus  must  I  nedes  he  contynent, 

afftir  the  blake  nyght  of  sorwe  gladnesse  folwith  113, 
In  einer  Bemerkung  zur  Abschrift  von  H  verweist  Z.  auf 
Guy  1 1 :  The  sonne  is  hatter  affter  sharpe  schours,  The  glade 
morwe  folweth  the  dirke  nyght,  Affter  wynter  cometh  may 
with  fresshe  flours  And  affter  mystys  Phebus  schyneth  bright, 
Aff'ter  trouhle  hertys  be  maade  lyght, 

too  .  .  and  no  moo  698.    by  report  and  by  noon  othir 

mene   48.    Fall  4  rb.  u.    eight  persons  .  .  and  no  moe;  MP. 

100  for  many  and  nat  for  oon;    Is.  3,  23  Ever  dyuers  and 

nat  oon;  Th.  356   rb.  m.  of  blacke   and  not   of  grene;   Fall 

72  ra.  u.  It   is  remembred  of  olde  and  not  of  newe;   eb.  93 

va.  0.  of  yron,  not  of  stone;  eb.  103  va.  u.  of  force  and  not 

of  right;    eb.  147  vb.  m.  of  will  and  not  of  right;    eb.  105 

rb.  m.  of  glas,   and  fiot  of  stele;   eb.  108  ra.  u.   an  earnest 
QF.  Lxxxm.  14 
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and  no  iape\  eb.  109  vb.  m.  AU  for  fhe  warre  and  nothing 
for  the  peas'^  eb.  123  rb.  u.  hletv  and  nothing  rede;  Th.  372 
ra.  u.  pale  and  nothing  red;  eb.  371  va.  u.  death  and  none 
other  mede, 

the  noote  and  songe  810,  MP.  182  Adieu^  my  songe  and 
alle  notes  clere;  Alb.  3,  1152  Herde  of  angels  with  sugred 
notes  clere  Celestiall  songe;  Edm.  3,  95  nootis  fressh  and  cleer; 
MP.  183  histg  notes  clere;  eb.  157  syngyng  His  fatal  notys; 
Th.  307  ra.  u.  the  larke  song  With  notes  newe, 

for  now  and  etdrmore  182. 

noyse  and  sonn  718  =  Alb.  2,  1337.  1943;  cb.  3,  184; 
MP.  154  greet  noyse  and  soun;  eb.  170  noyse  none  nor  sotvfie; 
Fall  92  rb.  ni.  Kept  him  secrete  without  n.  or  s.;  [vgl.  auch 
Schick  zu  TGl.  1362]. 

al  her  tust  he  did  ob  eye  775,  Alb.  3,853  that  dyd 
his  tust  oheye;  Fall  212  vb.  u.  AI  Florence  his  lustes  did 
ohey;  cb.  30  rb.  u.  iti  one  thyng  his  last  she  would  o. ;  MP. 
258  Tobeye  my  sovereyns;  Edm.  2,  478  Tobeie  his  preceptis; 
Alb.  2,  301  Obeye  his  lawe  and  his  preceptes  all;  eb.  3,  992 
oheye  his  feil  commandement ;  Oiles  33  To  (so!)  whos  requeste 
1  did  0,;  ob.  185  Madist  thy  flessh  meekly  to  o,  To  the  spirit 

—  Edm.  2,  32()  his  biddyng  disobeie;  eb.  2,  485  disoheie 
his  lusfis  in  no  thyng,  —  [Vgl.  auch  Anm.  zu  605]. 

obligacioun  859,  MP.  235  The  lord  took  on  hym 
To  quyte  mankynde  by  obligacioun;  Fall  70  rb.  u.  vnderbond 
or  obl,;  eb.  110  vb.  o.  hy  obligacioun, 

ohserued  825  [AH,  sonst  reserved\  Fall  150  rb.  m. 
ice  caunot  ohserue  No  diß'erence  to  sley  nor  to  reserue;  eb. 
23  rb.  in.  feastes  o,  (:  Minerue) ;  eb.  53  ra.  o.  to  o,  her  chastite 

—  eb.  1 49  va.  o.  (:  reserue :  serue) ;  (»b.  21  (>  rb.  o.  euery  CronicuUre 
should  .  .  .  Not  he  parrial  ,  .  Hut  yeue  the  thanke  of  mercial 
f/uerdou,  Ifys  sfUc  in  ordre  so  egalUj  ohserued  To  euery  party 
as  they  haue  deserued,  —  ohserraunce:  MP.  243  Som 
ohserrawire  doyng  to  nature;  ob.  257  ohservauncys  of  many 
goostly  emprise;  ob.  252  recpyved  with  devout  ot>servaunce, 

occasioun,  Edm.  3,  3S3  gaßto  hym  many  occasioun; 
cb.  3,  564  by  som  one.;  eb.  1,  156  Yeuyng  his  chapleyns  oec. 
and  mafier;   eb.   1,  1103    occ,   of  gref   hatreed;    1,   1113  the 
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firste  occ,  How  .  .  .;  Giles    197   occasiouns;   Guy  57,  4  for 
noon  occasioun, 

offence  767  (gret).  796  (high).  Guy  27,  3  greet  off. 
=  Edm.  3,  582.  1227.  1237  =  Alb.  3,  1043  =  Fall  3  ra.  m. 
=  Th.  (Skeat)  1318;  eb.  365  vb.  m.  high  offence. 

oon  the  beste  onlive  [vgl.  8.  xlvii]  377.  Fall  216 
ra.  m.  That  dag  on  liue  one  the  best  knight ;  Guy  23,  6  oon 
the  beste  knyht  =  Fall  111  va.  o.  =  eb.  118  va.  m.  =  eb. 
157  vb.  0.  =  eb.  195  rb.  u.;  eb.  87  rb.  o.  That  time  aliue 
the  fairest  creature;  eb.  109  ra.  u.  Isauria^  a  proiiince  won- 
der  strong^  In  Äsia^  one  chiefest  of  the  ngne;  eb.  77  rb.  o. 
one  the  most  periloKS  thgng-,  eb.  87  rb.  o.  one  pe  strongest 
and  manliest  in  his  daies;  eb.  107  rb.  o.  One  the  greatest-, 
eb.  114  vb.  m.  One  the  most  contrarious  mischief\  Th.  362 
(363)  rb.  0.  One  the  worthiest  of  the  world  liuing. 

in  0  0  degre  284.  Fall  142  va.  m.  The  sayd  Marius, 
but  euer  in  one  degre,  He  stode  ay  stable,  vpright  as  a  wall, 
And  toke  none  hede  to  his  pro/er  at  all. 

With  open  mouth  lowde  he  gan  to  crye  820.  Fall 
174  vb.  u.  Spared  not  tcith  open  mouth  to  crye;  Is.  5,  37 
cast  on  the  crane  ful  cruel  looke,  With  open  mowfh,  and  gan 
to  proche  nere. 

oppilat  325. 

opposicioun  333.  Th.  356  ra.  o.  [Wülcker  6]  in 
thopposicion  Of  Lucina. 

oppressith  613.  MP.  158  The  sleihty  fox  smal polayl 
doth  oppreese  (:  meeknesse  :  duresse  :  hlyndenesse) ;  eb.  op- 
presse  nat  the  porail;  eb.  160  Fowl  heyr  oppressyd  with 
synamomys  soote;  Guy  53,  6  ther  jwmpe  oppressed;  Giles  210 
oppressyd  by  the  feendys  myht;  eb.  320  Thy  lihertees  nor 
fraunchise  to  oppresse;  Edm.  1,12  Toppresse  in  Ena  sensualite\ 
eb.  1,  847  the  peeple  to  op.;  eb.  2,  325  ähnlich;  u.  s.  w. 

or  in  this  tale  I  any  ferfher  passe  9. 

ordeyne  164.  333.  343.  Guy  ^^^  3  she  scholde  ordeyne 
for  his  septdture;  P]dm.  1,  022  ähnlich;  Guy  69,  7  ordeyned 
of  god  afforn;  eb.  70,  5  affoni  ordeyned  in  hir  testament; 
Giles  90  Lyst  ordeyne,  for  a  restoratyff,  To  thy  repaast  whit 

14* 
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as  snowh  an  hynde\  Edm.  1,  488  euery  thyng  fhat  ivas  neces- 
sarye  Wisly  ordeyned;  eb.  1,  539;  u.  8.  w. 

orisoun  638,  Guy  2G,  7  orysoim  =  eb.  28,  7  =  eb. 
29,  8;  Edm.  1,  70  this  Äntephne  and  tltis  Orisoun;  Giles  218 
orisouns  =  Edm.  1,  567;  u.  s.  w. 

Orient  16,  Fall  117  va.  m.  totvard  the  Orient  =  eb. 
155  vb.  m.  =  171  rb.  o. ;  eb.'  167  va.  o.  toward  the  Orient, 

original  (Ursprung)  288.  Alb.  8,  1057  toke  theyf* 
originall;  AIP.  237.  238  ähnlich;  eb.  208  Trewe  examplayr 
and  or,;  Is.  4,  121  AI  suche  oufrages  and  inconveniences 
Takith  origynal  of  pillage  and  ravyne;  Fall  64  rb.  m.  und 
201  va.  m.  ähnlicli;  eb.  55  va.  m.  But  Josephtis  in  his  onginatt, 
The  sayd  epistle  as  he  doth  expresse,  Seeth  .... 

out  onl  120  f.  rm.  561  ff.  Fall  89  rb.  u.  Out  an  Stix, 
and  out  on  Atrapos  ,  .  .  Out  on  you  thre  doughters. 

out  er y  560,  Fall  40  rb.  u.  Make  an  outcry  of,  — 
Verbum:  Fall  39  rb.  m.  the  world  outcryeth  of  vs  tweyn, 

outrage  242,  381,  Guy  9,  7  outrage  and  vices;  Edm. 
1,  119  fei  outrage;  eb.  1 ,  276  void  of  al  outrage  =  eb.  1, 
343;  eb.  1,  392  It  wilnat  voide  by  tio  foreyn  outrage  \  eb.  1, 
954  To  keepe  maidens  and  widwes  from  outrage \  eb.  3,  572 
Lo  heer  the  guerdoun  off  his  mortal  outrage. 

ouerhede  (?)  340  [vgl.  den  Text]. 

overt  Vb.  (?)  5W. 

in  pacience  762,  Edm.  3,378  What-efier  he  sente 
toük  it  in  p.;  Th.  372  va.  m.  take  in  pacience. 

heerith  paciently  13.  Edm.  3,  723  p.  suffre;  Th.  365 
rb.  m.  paciently  tendure. 

pai erneut  [All,  paramentis]  163,  Fall  70  va.  o.  pay- 
ment;  MP.  48  So  it  he  noon  dysplesaunce  to  your  pay» 

pale  and  wan  411,  Fall  11  va.  o.  pale  of  chere\  eb. 
123  rb.  ni.  Dead ,  pale,  and  wan-,  eb.  196  ra.  u.  deadly  p, 
and  ?r.;  ob.  69  rb.  o.  meger  pale  and  lene\  Giles  88  of  colour 
pale  and  leene\  Kdm.  2,  278  With  face  pale-,  Alb.  2,  1635 
Pale  of  heue;  la,  4,  88  tristy  and  p,  of  hewe'^  [vgl.  auch 
Schick  zu  T(il.  937]. 

palen  gan  his  hewe  72!K 

the  palme  hg  {ofY  [so  Z.,  vgl.  C])  victorye  689.    Edm, 
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2,  724  The  p,  of  v.;  eb.  2,  990  a  palme  celestiall  of  v.\  Alb. 
2,  349  a  p,  of  v. ;  Fall  72  va.  o.  Wanne  the  p,  of  many 
great  v. ;  eb.  71  rb.  o.  Thus  glad  pouert  hath  the  palme 
f/wonne-,  eb.  99  ra.  o.  Bg  which  ihre  labours  a  p.  he  did 
attein]  Edm.  1,  149  =  Alb.  1,  89  ap.  ofconquest]  Edm.  2,  815 
the  p,  of  hool  perseuerance, 

for  ioye  hym  thouhte  he  was  in  paradys  107.  Edm. 
2,  146  For,  as  him  sempte,  it  was  in  his  atiys  Among  hotis- 
holdis  an  heuenly  p. ;  Fall  191  rb.  u.  a  paradise  of  delite-^ 
Alb.  1,  261  It  was  a  p,  vpon  hem  to  se;  Th.  367  ra.  m.  A 
lustie  Erber  (Skeat  1234  herbere)  like  (Sk.  liehe)  a  Paradise 
(Sk.  paradys), 

parauenture  367  =  Fall  215  va.  u.  =  eb.  175  va. 
in.;  paraventure  Guy  5,  1;  paraunter:  Alb.  3,  575;  Th.  362 
(363)  ra.  u. ;  eb.  be  auenture. 

[partable  s.  portabil  und  Anm.  zu  315]. 

a  gret  paas  65.  MP.  216  =  Edm.  2,  194  =  eb.  2, 
198  rennyng  a  g.  p.\  MP.  \i2  A  g.  p.  the  chirche-yeerd  pass- 
yng\  Edm.  3,  774  A  ful  g.  p.  komytig  him  ageyfi;  Fall  29 
vb.  m.  he  went  a  füll  gr,  pace]  eb.  31  va.  m.  a  gr.  p.  gan 
she  goe;  [vgl.  auch  Z.  zu  Atheist.  (ESt.  13)  201]. 

streihte  passage  327.  Th.  366  rb.  u.  a  straite  passage-^ 
Edm.  1,  120  directen  the  p.;  eb.  1,  741  Eolus  fortuned  ther 
p. ;  eb.  2,  303  Thoruh  al  the  North  heldyng  ther  p. ;  eb.  3, 
507  ther  p.  was  nat  long]  Fall  67  va.  u.  stoppe  the  passage. 

passaunt  15.  163.  435.  Alb.  1,  280  passingly  glad] 
Edm.  2,  320  passyng  gret  =  MP.  185  =  eb.  187;  Edm.  3, 
701  passyng  fair]  eb.  1,  1002  passendly  discreet. 

passe  303  (überschreiten),  feriher  passe  9.  forby 
passe  758.  hath  past  and  wonne  59.  my  passyd  habundaunce 
569.  Fall  136  vb.  u.  his  passed  olde  prowesse]  eb.  64  rb.  u. 
all  tho  that  past  them  forby]  Alb.  3,  361  Amphibalus  forby 
shulde  passe. 

passioun  334  (Leiden).  Fall  56  va.  o.  His  flesh  was 
trouhled  with  diuers  passions,  For  his  sickenes  auoyded  the 
citie;  Edm.  3,  786  Feite  in  his  arm  gret  peyne  and  passioun] 
eb.  2,  722  to  suffre  p.  =  cb.  2,  803  =  eb.  2,  996 ;  eb.  2,  768 
with  the  tryumphes  of  ther  passiouns]  eb.  2,  809  in  my  p. 
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pelotCH  277, 

l>enaiince  572,  (iuy  20,  8  resefnbled  hy  penaunce 
doyntj  lo  folk  of  Nynyvee\  eb.  25,  2  to  Uten  in  p.;  eb.  64,  7 
tlauulyntj  hin  /lensh  hy  p.  and  riyour\  eb.  73,  b  His  wylful 
poiuii'lf  hard  yoyny  and  p,\  Edm.  1,  210  snffryng  ful  gret  p.; 
o\).  \  72:J  lihnlicjli;  ob.  2,  liOf)  thouhte  a  gret  />.;  eb.  3,  662 
Iah'  (>//'  heryny  was  al  hir  />.;  Alb.  2,  1895   tnrment  nor  p, 

penne  510,  |Vgl.  S.  LXix  505  und]  Qiles  39  Bood  no 
It'nyer,  hiU  yan  my  penne  avaunce;  Edm.  1,  93  =  Alb.  2, 
um  To  forthre  my  p,\  ob.  1,  232  =  Alb.  1,  58  DirecUmy 
p,\  Kdiii.  2,  \)S)1  ifwyke  my  ;>.;  ob.  2,  1008  my  p.  leede;  Alb.  1, 
Uli  ronueye  my  p,  and  lede;  Marg.  63  ähnlich;  Alb.  2,58 
/////  p.  to  app/y;  Fall  20  vb.  u.  anon  his  p.  he  toke;  eb.  21 
ra.  ().  tahe  thy  pen  Idyite;  MP.  259  my  p,  I  took  in  honde\ 
Edm.  3,  S9  That  hand  and  p,  quake -^  eb.  3,  148  afals  serpent, 
callyd  lynoramr,  Tronblefh  my  p, ;  Marg.  57  my  p.  quakyng 
of  venay  drede;  Alb.  1,  28  my  tremblyng  p.;  eb.  1,928; 
Fall  30  va.  u,;  ob.  40  rb.  ii. ;  eb.  89  va.  m.  My  p.  quaketh'^ 
|vgl.  auch  Sohick  zu  TUl.  947]. 

pensifhevd  f^74,  Ml\  242  pens^ßnesse  (:  dresse)-^  Fall 
l  ra,  u.  7^0  liue  in  lalnmry  in  icoe  and  pensifenes  (:  blessednes  : 
tvif/ttlness).  —  liuy  0,  5  Fjordis  wer  pensi/f;  MP.  68  pensyf 
i/thouyht;  [vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl  2]. 

pereilous  .V/(>.  Is.  (>,  14\)  parilous;  XI P.  IS6  parliaus] 
\ll>.  3,  1004  parlous.  -  perlou;i  Alb.  2,  968.  —  perylloHS 
Alb,  2,  KS6.  -  pereillous  MP.  239.  —  perilous  Is.  4,  198; 
ob.  5,  20;  [vgl.  auch  obou  S.  XLVii]. 

pertnrhaunce  'J9'3.  Alb.  2,31:  MP.  148  Tabyde  in 
r%*$te  from  wordty  p. ;  Th.  375  va.  u.  He  beste  was  agame 
this  ^h'rturbance, 

phisyk  :ioi  Fall  'M\  vu.  u.;  eb.  82  vb.  u.  in  pkisike 
.<oH'{ry  dis'/lpliHts:  ob.  22»  va.  ni.  iDM.)  Maister  of  jph,\  eb. 
FhH  '-»«'/  'f/ow  i'A/f*  /  ^//^'  />/*.  v'V'^  wy  u:it\  MP.  67  //'  phssyk 
!ak,  mi-it'  'U!.<  thu  '/vcruatoict :    Th.  3»»7  va.  u.  (Skeat  1357) 

/ V  jt'  / / 7  /•  7  '/<  tcL<e  **  ii. 

ni ■  j  f  v   /i".    /* / r  o u  < "  V  ;/»V».    t  J UV  »31.  '^  'r*>A  p.  wepyng; 
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Edm.  2,  210.  526  p,  cheere^  eb.  2,  422  p.  mater-,  eb.  2,  196 
pitously  whynyng, 

platly  179,  698,  Fall  52  va.  o.  platly  to  comprehende\ 
eb.  49  vb.  o.  pl.  to  conclude-,  eb.  224  va.  o.  (DM.)  /  may 
say  and  teil  pL;  Th.  358  rb.  ii.  whiche  is  to  sain  pl.;  eb.  362 
(363)  va.  ni.  I  sey  the  pL]  eb.  372  va.  u.  pl,  saide;  Edm. 
2,  349  pl,  for-to  seye;  eb.  2,  642  Affermeth  pl,  and  seith  in 
pleyn  langtiage;  Marg.  143  declare  pL;  Th.  357  ra.  m.  I shall 
yoH  pl.  lere;  eb.  359  rb.  m.  More  perilous  pl,;  eb.  366  va.  m. 
(Skeat  1133)  the  first  pl,  that  he  mette;  eb.  371  ra.  u.  to  he 
redy  pl, ;  eb.  364  va.  u.  Thebes  with  his  walles  olde  Destroied 
was  pl.;  eb.  vb.  o.  This  was  the  conseil  pl,  and  the  rede  0/ 
soche  as  liste  not  to  say  the  sothe;  eb.  369  va.  u.  It  tourne 
shal  pl.;  eb.  373  va.  u.  one  pl.  of  yoxi  tweine;  eb.  374  ra.  u. 
let  him  platly  so  vnderstonde. 

feite  his  herte  pleye  136.  To  pleye  this  pleye  670,  I 
pley  the  foole  [AH]  551.  Edm.  2,  381  Among  sarseynes  he 
pleied  the  lioun. 

pleyn  and  open  793.  in  pleyn  457.  SSL  pleynly  608. 
818.  897  [H,  platly\  Edm.  3,  902  pleynly  to  deuyse;  eb.  2, 
611  reporte  pleynly;  eb.  2,  521  pl.  se;  eb.  1,  744  pL  to  de- 
scryue;  eb.  1,  776  pl,  forto  seyne;  MP.  159  pl.  to  conclude; 
Guy  16,  1;  eb.  47,  2  pl.  to  darreyne;  eb.  56,  8  pl,  to  declare 
=  Edm.  1,  424;  Giles  238  pl.  out  declarid;  Fall  192  vb.  m. 
pl.  determine;  Edm.  1,  701  pl,  to  termyne;  eb.  1,  951  pl,  to 
comprehende;  eb.  1,  449  pl,  to  endite;  eb.  1,  552  It  is  no 
parcell  pl,  of  my  charge;  eb.  1,  778  =  3,  986  pL  to  expresse; 
eb.  1,  1010  pl,  as  I  reede;  Alb.  1,457  As  theyr  bathyng 
dothe  plainly  specifye, 

pleyne  (=  compL)  548  =  Giles  78  =  Edm.  3,  1018; 
Marg.  423  wepe  and  pleyne;  Alb.  2,  1412  playne, 

plente  572.  Giles  80;  MP.  59  Plenti  is  founde  no 
negarde;  eb.  58  PL,  joye,  and  plesaunce, 

plentevous  30.  297.  MP.  161  pl,  richesse;  Giles  92 
With  pl.  mylk:  Edm.  3,  730  pl,  off  floures;  Fall  155  ra.  u. 
plenteous  of  good, 

plesaunt  94.  163  [CK,  plesyng].  383.  405. 

plesaunce   247   (for  my  p.),   462   (his  p.   to  fulfyl). 
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567  {haue  p.).  Guy  46,  3  =  Edm.  1,  187  =  eb.  1,  430  == 
ob.  1,  458  to  doon  pL-,  Giles  86;  Edm.  1,  6  off  flesshly  fals 
pL\  ob.  1,  141  list  to  haue  pL;  Fall  113  va.  m.  To  be  cruell 
was  sei  al  her  pleasaunce, 

plungen  (statt?)  [so  Z.  nach  H;  vgl.  oben  8.  Lvm 
und  S.  XLiv]  521,  561  {plongid).  Fall  217  vb.  u.  plunged  doun 
to  pe  infernal  dungeons ;  eb.  1 80  va.  o.  From  hye  eatate  in 
pouert  plunged  lowe;  eb.  152  (162)  va.  m.  Fro  hye  noblesse 
to  be  plonged  doune;  eb.  144  rb.  m.  depe  plonged  in  distresse; 
Is.  6,  137  lotve  to  plunge  adowne;  MP.  146  ploungid  in  greet 
peyne]  Th.  360  va.  o.  From  her  whele  she  plunged  hyin 
adoun, 

al  to  reher se  my  witt  I  can  nat  plye  168  (vgl.  witt). 

a  poytit  of  my  distresse  651.  no  p.  i-sparyd  848.  Alb. 
2,  1013  Sliall  ine  not  meue  on  poynt  from  my  consfaunce; 
Fall  13  va.  u.  0/  al  her  treason  a  p,  not  co7tceiling',  Giles 
240  ther  was  no  p,  i-sparid. 

pompe  emporisshyd  663.  Fall  121  rb.  o.  The  rieh  he 
rohhedf  oppressed  the  porayle,  of  very  pompe  and  froward 
insolence;  MV.   197   IVithe  pompe  and  boost. 

plesannt  of  poort  383.  MP.  242  Straunge  of  hir  poort; 
Giles  172  meek  of  thy  /?. ;  Edm.  3,  1411  Sad  off  his  port; 
ob.  1,  271)  Sobre  of  hir  ;?. ;  eb.  1,  344.  468  Demeur  of  port; 
ob.  1,  782  Pesible  of  port-,  eb.  2,  466  Of  p.  despitotis;  ob.  1, 
OiS7  off  p.  most  stable;  Marg.  97  Humble  of  hir  porte. 

portabil  [All;  partable  hatte  Z.  schon  vermutet,  ehe 
er  die  anderen  llss.  kannte]  315.  Alb.  2,  1898  Äs  he  was 
made  felowe  of  his  victorye,  So  is  he  nowe  partable  of  his 
glorye;  eb.  3,  1067  All  they  that  serue  them  in  theyr  lyue 
Shall  of  theyr  paynes  be  with  them  partable  ]  Fall  154  rb.  o. 
Into  Sirie  he  hath  hys  soyine  sent,  of  that  region  uith  hym 
to  be  partable-^  ilP.  86  But  if  that  folke  with  hetn  han  hm 
portable^  ob.  155  Of  remossaylles  he  wolde  be  partable, 

porteer  62.  Fall  26  rb.  u.  The  froward  porters  stond- 
ing  at  gate;  eb.  9()  rb.  u.  —  MP.  68  whiche  of  al  vices  is 
chief  porferesse-,  eb.  219  Slouthe  of  vices  is  cheef  porteresse; 
Fall   169  rb.  ni.  chief  portresse. 

portruyed  in   hir  face  413.     MP.  156  Argns  eyen  p 
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in  his  (Pfau)  tayl;  Fall  145  vb.  u.  portraien  me  mth  iyen 
that  ben  blind;  Th.  374  vb.  u.  portreied  and  figured. 

possed  [AH,  for  poosyd]  to  and  froo  532,  Fall  173 
rb.  0.  possed  to  and  fro\  Edm.  2,  100  forpossid  to  and  fro; 
eb.  3,  345  ydryue  two  [so!]  and  fro\  MP.  122  ff.  passen  to 
and  froo;  eb.  246  tornyng  to  and  froo;  Fall  3  rb.  m.  for- 
possed  with  woe  of  worldly  trouhle;  eb.  12  va.  o.  his  fortune 
hath  tiirned  too  andfro;  Is.  2,  68  that  to  and  fro  doth  wende, 

pouuse  [s.  die  Lesarten]  270, 

precious  for  278, 

of  preef  in  povert  604.  [by  preef  625],  Edm.  1,  783 
at  a  pr,  manly  and  diffetisable;  MP.  264  my  mercy  to  putten 
at  a  pr,  (:  theeff);  Edm.  2,  230  make  a  pr,  (:  cheff)  —  Is.  3, 
48  (:  thief)  =  Fall  68  rb.  u.  (:  mischiefe);  MP.  142  to  maken 
an  open  pr.  (:  cheef);  Is.  5,  76  Thus  it  faUith  by  pr.  oft 
sithe;  eb.  6,  55  He  may  at  nyght  be  many  sundry  brefis 
[Archiv  85,  412  preues]  Merily   slepe  for  any  fere  of  thefis, 

in  the  prees  782,  Fall  57  vb.  m.  After  these  kinges 
one  folowed  in  the  prees  (:  Astiages);  MP.  124  Julius  was 
murthred  in  the  prese  (:  Achilles), 

presence  192.  373.  528  (Gesellschaft).  MP.  90  Of  any 
man  fledde  ay  the  pr,  (=  Fall  53  va.  o.);  Marg.  407  Ful 
moche  peple  beynge  in  pr.  (zugegen);  eb.  131  reporte  vnto 
his  pr,;  Guy  66,  5  tyl  she  kam  in  pr.;  Alb.  1,  343  To  his 
pr,  to  be  brought  =  Edm.  2,  663;  Edm.  2,  452  kam  to  his 
pr,;  Giles  130  ähnlich;  Edm.  3,  1522  Tappere  in  so  hyh  pr,; 
Alb.  1,  834  Echone  assemblyd  in  his  high  pr.;  eb.  1,278 
Come  to  the  pr,  of  Dioclecian, 

that  be  present  10.  present  to  (?)  [so  Z.;  vgl.  die  Lesr 
arten]  441.  Alb.  S.  184  Anm.  to  be  therat  pr,;  Th.  363 
ra.  u.  himself  therat  pr.;  Fall  182  va.  u.  were  pr,  there  = 
eb.  193  va.  m. ;  eb.  205  vb.  o.  0  citezens  that  here  pr.  be; 
eb.  224  ra.  m.  (DM.)  0  Sir  curate  pat  been  now  here  pr. ; 
Th.  361  va.  m.  The  Lordes  all  tho  beyng  pr,;  eb.  366  ra.  m. 
ye  Lordes  that  been  here  pr.;  eb.  371  ra.  u. ;   eb.  373  va.  u. 

pressen  331. 

preeve  618,  642  (auf  die  Probe  stellen).  898,  Fall  95 
ra.  u.  Her  venemous  malice  vpon  her  lord  to  preue  (erweisen 
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:  atcheue);  Edm.  1,  34  As  it  hath  he  preued  offie  in  deede; 
All).  3,  1698  Pnnce  of  knyghthode  preued  hy  many  a  eigne, 

pryked  tvitli  paramoures  173.  MP,  243  Whiche 
sesoun  pnjkethe  fresshe  corages;  Fall  149  ra.  m.  He  was 
pricked  in  his  courage.  —  Fall  196  ra.  u.  Aboue  dl  tcomen 
loued  her  paramoure]  cb.  10  rb.  o.  [Semel)  To  Jupiter  she  was 
paramonr;  eb.  32  ra.  o.  üenus  hym  chase  to  be  lier  para* 
moure;  MP.  166  whan  that  spado  lovithe  paramouris. 

prymycere  685. 

priuyte  SCUL  792.  Fall  36  ra.  m.  she  of  Sampson 
knetve  al  the  pritcete;  eb.  144  vb.  u.  I  remitte  such  vncouth 
priuetees'y  MP.  166  He  is  a  foole,  whicfie  to  every  wight 
TellUhe  his  counsail  and  his  priviti. 

probacioun  630.  Fall  150  vb.  o.  To  sei  a  pre/e  and 
a  probacion  [vgl.  das  Verhältnis  von  purveiaunce  zu  proüi- 
dence  und  Schick  zu  TGl.  1331]. 

processioun  872.   Guy  54,  7  conveie  with  proscessioun, 

entrete  this  processe  457.  a  pr.  make  837.  Edm.  1, 
424  the  pr.  pleynly  to  declare;  cb.  1,  432  ye  han  herd  the 
pr.  hy  reedyng;  eb.  1,  637  Til  be  pr.  his  sorwe  gan  aslake; 
Marg.  92  she  hy  pr.  dede  atteyne  Vnto  the  age  of  XV,  yere\ 
MI\  246  Ver  and  ech  sesoun  mot  hy  pr.  fade\  Marg.  65  hat 
thi  lyght  he  my  guyde  Tochyng  this  pr.  whiche  I  haue  tmäer- 
tnke\  eb.  395  Whan  the  serpent  Had  his  pr.  and  his  tale 
tolde;  Alb.  1,  50  All  his  pr.  in  order  for  to  sette\  eb.  1,  519 
By  the  pr.  of  theyr  ohseruaunces ;  ob.  1,  879  the  pr.  to  com- 
pyle-,  eb.  2,  57  hensforth  shall  he  my  pr.  my  penne  to  apply 
Howe  .  . ;  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  1380]. 

profoundid  312. 

proteccioun  029.  Guy  28,  2;  Edm.  1,  160  pr.  ageyn 
alle  enmies:,  Fall  66  vb.  u. 

providence  605.  Fall  4  vb.  m.  of  pr.]  eb.  17  ra.  u. 
thron gh  his  pr.-,  eb.  33  vb.  o.  /«  perfit  pr.;  eb.  36  rb.  m.  for 
lack  (f  pr.;  eb.  158  va.  in.  through  his  hesy  royal  pr, 

prndent  and  trar  [im  L]  380.  Fall  4  ra.  m.  =  Th, 
360  ra.  u.  =  ob.  371  ra.  m.  pr.  and  wyse;  Fall  19  rb.  o. 
////  pr.  and  right  wise;  Th.  375  ra.  u.  so  pr,  and  so  wise* 

pure  [307 1  342.  705. 
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in  purpoos  .  .  to  378,  Fall  56  rb.  m.  Beyng  in  p.  .  . 
to;  eb.  57  ra.  o.;  eb.  108  ra.  m.;  eb.  159  vb.  o.;  eb.  165  ra.; 
eb.  166  va.  m. 

purveiaunce  436.  Fall  27  va.  o.  fatall  purtieyaunce; 
eb.  30  vb.  m.  throw  prudent  purueiance;  eb.  53  rb.  m.  be 
neuer  without  purueyance;  eb.  58  ra.  u.  he  wovld  make  p. 
For  to  wythstand  goddes  ordeynaunce, 

I  put  me  in  your  grace  u.  äbnl.  12.  412.  812.  ne  put 
me  nat  fro  thy  proteccioun  629.  Fall  182  rb.  u.  Fut  wholy 
himselfe  in  Constantines  grace. 

putrefaccioun  305.  Fall  31  vb.  u.  To  kepe  bodies 
front  ptitrifaccion]  eb.  50  vb.  m.  infect  with  putrefacdon. 

putrida  287.  295. 

imjn  hand  I  feele  quake  589.  Fall  217  ra.  o.  wine 
liand  füll  oft  quooke;  [vgl.  auch  penne]. 

qualite  298.  302. 

quantite  296.  300.  Fall  125  ra.  m.  great  quantitie  =• 
eb.  131  rb.  m.;  eb.  154  vb.  u.  large  quantite. 

queeme  and  plese  147  =  Fall  72  rb.  o.;  [vgl.  auch 
Schick  zu  Töl.  1312].  —  Guy  15,  6  queme  (:  dyademe);  Alb. 
2,  1990  =  MP.  12  (:  deme). 

in  quiete  455.  475.  Guy  16,8;  Edm.  1,880  in  reste 
and  quyeete;  eb.  3,  515  In  pes  and  quyete\  Fall  12  va.  u.  to 
liue  in  qtiiete. 

quyt  (Verbum)  448.  Guy  17,4;  49,1;  68,3;  Edm. 
1,  196;  Alb.  1,  632  He  quit  hym  seife  so  like  a  knight. 

radical  313.     [Vgl.  S.  lxix  313]. 

rage  455.  875.     Edm.  2,  306.  417;  Marg.  245. 

rarour  452  (?)  [so  Z.;  vgl.  die  Lesarten],  rasour  (?) 
MP.  198;  reddour  (?)  MP.  57. 

rathest  588.  Fall  89  vb.  u.  Who  most  aboundeth  now 
r.  teil  complein  For  lack  of  good;  eb.  14  rb.  o.  Which  most 
assure  them,  r.  ben  begiled;  ob.  24  vb.  u.;  eb.  33  vb.  u. 

as  I  reede  and  fynde  1.  who  so  reede  the  514.  who  so 
that  hym  reede  604.  nevir  I  radde  yit  447.  Fall  156  rb.  m. 
Rede,  ye  shal  ßnd-y  MP.  73  Examples  we  fynde  and  rede 
many  oone\  eb.  Remembryd  by  scriptures  we  fynde  and  rede; 
Giles  116  As  I reede  =  Edm.  3,  1413  =  Alb.  1,  712;  u.s.w.; 
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Edm.  1,  1010  pleynly  as  1  reede;  eb.  1,  437  as  I  fynde  = 
eb.  1,  767.  875  =  eb.  2,  2.  89.  133.  337  =  eb.  3,  752.  1386 
=  Alb.  1,  20.  247;  u.  s.  w.;  eb.  1,  484  who  so  lyst  in  bokes 
far  to  rede]  eb.  2,  43  who  so  lyst  to  here;  eb.  1,  642  who 
list  se  =  Edm.  3,  867  =  eb.  3,  1033;  Fall  196  va.  m. 
who  list  the  story  rede;  Edni.  3,  300  cronycles  who  list  rede; 
Alb.  1,  19  the  cronycle  who  lyst  s^;  Edm.  3,  650  who  lyst 
lere\  Fall  166  vb.  o.  ye  may  the  byhle  reade]  Edm.  3,  859 
As  in  crotujdes  men  may  reede  and  se;  eb.  3,  1523  alle  fclk 
that  the  shal  seen  or  rede;  eb.  1,  51  in  cronycle  men  may 
fynde. 

Bede  Se  17,    Fall  56  ra.  m.;  eb.  156  rb.  o. 

redresse  810,  Guy  14,  2  redres  to  fynde  =  eb.  20,2; 
MP.  241    Withoute  redres ,  recure,  ar  amendys. 

refuse  (Verbum)  501.  657.  Fall  A  ii  rb.  m.  CaUiope 
my  calling  will  r. ;  Marg.  61  That  thou  of  grace  wylt  me  fiot 
r. ;  Alb.  2,  8  the  werites  of  hym  were  nat  refused;  eb.  2,  594 
of  theyr  prophetes  refused  the  wrytyng;  MP.  171  presthode 
hathe  refusyde  al  rychesse. 

refttt  452.  634.  Edm.  2,  889  slial  we  be  thus  destitut 
Of  our  clieef  ioie,  our  blisse  and  our  refut;  Oiles  332  Medicyne 
to  sykj  To  alle  needy  sheeld  and  proteccioun,  Refut  to  wrechis; 
Edm.  3,  588  rewe  on  my  trespace  That  kan  no  refut  but  fle 
to  the  for  grace;  eb.  3,916  knowyng  no  r. ;  eb.  3,1037 
Geyn  goddis  wil  may  he  no  reffut;  eb.  3,  1098  Thatiked  god 
off  his  gracious  refut. 

thoruh  his  regioun  858.  Fall  20  ra.  o.  throughout  his 
region;  eb.  41  va.  o.  through  al  his  r. ;  Alb.  1,6  through 
euery  r.;  Oilos  13  Thoruh  al  the  world  in  every  r.;  Th. 
(Skcat)  1419  Thorgh'out  grece,  in  euery  Regioun;  Guy  55,  5 
thorugh  al  this  r.;  eb.  26,  5  iji  all  his  r  ;  eb.  38,  2  in  to 
thys  r.;  eb.  69,  8  thys  r.  to  save;  Alb.  1,  271  to  be  caUed  of 
his  r.  Prothomartyr;  Gilcs  136  withynne  his  r.;  eb.  260  of 
al  his  r.;  Edm.  1,  64  Set  this  r.  ageyn  in  his  franchise;  eb. 
1,  245  thoruh  many  a  r.;  eb.  1,  337  in  Saxonie,  the  noble  rr^ 
eb.   1,  770  his  arryuaile  into  this  r.;  u.  s.  w. 

to  maken  rehersayl  808.  Fall  198  rb.  m.  Though 
some  bokes  rehearse  and  so  seyne,  Their  rehearsayle  stand  in 
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no  certeyn;  Guy  36,  2  maketh  rehersayll  =  MP.  181  =  Edm. 

1,  1026  =  Alb.  3,  570. 

al  to  reherse  168.  Guy  34,  1  as  ys  rehersed  heere; 
eb.  47,  5;  Giles  14  rad  and  reherst/d;  eb.  37;  eb.  42  So  as 
in  ordre  I  shal  rehersen  heer;  eb.  229;  Edm.  1,  427  heer  in 
ordre  reherse  hy  wrytyng;  eb.  1,  556;  eb.  1,  711  It  nedeth 
nat  to  wrylen  or  r.;   eb.  1,838.  982.  1099.  1113.  1115;   eb. 

2,  55.  64;  u.  ö.  w. 

regitiff  330  [regetif  AH]. 

lat  thy  teerys  reyne  in  to  myn  ynke  509,  MP.  251 
Thy  gracious  shourys  lai  r,  in  habundaunce;  Th.  372  rb.  m. 
the  teres  That  on  her  chekes  doun  began  to  reine^  Fall  39 
rb.  u.  /  pray  the  nat  disdayne  Upon  tny  graue  some  teares 
for  to  rayue;  Alb.  2,  662  to  make  the  water  reyne  \  [vgl.  auch 
Schick  zu  TGI.  223.  961]. 

reke  [AH,  rake  hLR]  in  the  fyre  359, 

rekken  160,  Alb.  1,  496  reken  nigh  and  ferre\  eb.  1, 
695  knightes  rekened  yonge  and  olde;  eb.  2,  1755  Reken  vp 
yoiir  goddeSy  and  forget  neuer  one;  MP.  24  Reken  all  beauti, 
all  fresshness  that  is  here,  —  All  stant  in  chaunge^  eb.  25 
Reken  up  Jonathas,  —  All  stant  in  chaunge;  eb.  90  Of 
Assurye  to  rekne  the  kynges  alle]  eb.  208  Rekne  alle  these 
vertues]  eb.  209  Rekne  up  the  noblesse  of  every  conquerour; 
Edm.  1,611  (?)  god  hath  sent  htm  of  grace  gret  foysoun, 
,  ,  ,  ,:  Which  ifi  o  persone  to  rekne  be  riht  fayr\  eb.  2,  681 
Rekne  of  erthe  al  the  pocessiouns. 

as  by  relacioun  41,  Fall  63  ra.  m.  when  this  slaughter 
hy  relacion  Reported  was-,  eb.  87  vb.  o.  by  r.  there  he  herd 
seine;  Guy  18, 6  r.  to  sende;  eb.  38,  7  To  hym  was  maad  pleyn  r, 

relese  (Verbum)  112.  449,  MP.  146  trespasours  relesyd 
of  (her  peyne;  Edm.  2,  900  Relesse  ther  langour  and  tarnen- 
tacioun;  Alb.  2,  1294  relece  his  prison;  Th.  362  (363)  ra.  m. 
relessed  of  his  peine;  Th.  377  vb.  o.  ähnlich. 

remembraunce  of  oold  prosperite  533,  Edm.  2,  421 
Ofte  in  his  mynde  and  his  remembrance  This  mater  was  tournyd 
up  so  doun;  eb.  1,  81  putte  in  r,  =  Giles  34;  eb.  219  Haue 
hym  dayly  in  thy  r.;  Edm.  1,  260  ähnlich;  eb.  1,  8  for  a  r.; 
eb.  1,  664  hauyng  r,  of. 
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remys  323, 

the  remenaunt  of  my  tale  518.  Th.  361  ra.  u.  I  skaU 
begin  the  remnaunt  of  my  tale;  eb.  368  rb.  m.  If  that  you  list  the 
r.  for  to  here;  Fall  102  rb.  o.  all  the  retnnaufU;  eb.  104  ra. 
u.  Robbing  pe  r.;  eb.  155  rb.  m.  the  r,  pe  field  forsoke;  eb. 
214  ra.  m,  tel  al  the  great^  And  superfluitie  of  the  r.  lete,  — 
Alb.  1,  926  The  residue  to  accomplysshe ,  make  here  an  ende 
of  the  first  boke;  Fall  68  ra.  u.  The  residue  and  the  surplus' 
age;  eb.  76  rb.  u.  In  Genesis  the  residue  ye  may  rede. 

remors  787,  Edm.  3,  1238  r.  off  canscience;  Alb.  2, 
956  r.  of  his  conscience, 

repayreu  460,  Guy  37,  6  Guy  repeired  was  from  his 
pylgrymage;  Giles  265  Repeyryng  hom;  Edm.  3,  1019  ähn- 
lich; eb.  1,  122  To  reste  eternaU  repeire;  eb.  3,  1401;  MP. 
246  wher  hym  list  repayre;  Is.  2,  25  Goode  hope  repayreth 
to  al,  that  hevy  be, 

repentaunt  787,  MP.  149    Moost  r.  forsook  the  teorld, 

report  48,  85,  MP.  162  hy  repoort  of  language;  Alb. 
3,  798  ähnlieh;  Edm.  2,  45  by  r,  of  seyeng;  Is.  4,  69  by  r. 
of  theyr  names;  Fall  136  vb.  u.  By  report  in  many  a  region ; 
MP.  162  hy  r.  repreevable;  Giles  37.  202  By  cleer  r.;  Edm- 
3,  1274  Kam  be  r,  to  the  kynges  ere;  Alb.  2,  1948  This 
songe  was  herde  by  r,  through  pe  towne\  eb.  3,  158  the  r.  of 
his  good  name  Gan  to  encrease;  Edm.  1,  1096  of  his  noblesse 
that  was  the  report, 

repreeff  365,  554,  Fall  64  ra.  u.  borne  to  her  reprefe 
(:  mischefe);  eb.  69  rb.  m.  the  repreues  that  fortune  an  her 
layde;  eb.  71  rb.  m.  rehukes  .  .  and  repreues, 

[reserve  vgl.  obserued  und  doom], 

by  resoun  324,  Fall  153  (163)  vb.  o.  hy  reason  of 
his  age;  eb.  51  vb.  o.  in  whom  as  by  reason  She  should  sei 
her  affyaunce;  eb.  213  ra.  u.  by  reason, 

resounahle  401,  Fall  87  va.  o.;  eb.  110  vb.  u.;  eb. 
163  rb.  u.;  eb.  135  ra.  u.  by  exanmples  reasonMe, 

restoore  2GG.  882,  Alb.  2,  581  To  all  welfare  man- 
kynde  to  restore;  Th.  [die  Ziffer  fehlt)  llem,  that  fvern  syk 
or  wounded  to  restore;  Giles  257  rvstoryd  vnfo  goostly  helthe; 
eb.  267    to  Uff  resforyd;   Alb.  3,  1048  ähnlich;    eb.  3,  1035 
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thou  maiste  he  restored  newe  agayne  To  thaf  mercy;  Giles 
333  restoryng  to  quyknesse. 

revel  166.  436.  Th.  363  rb.  m.  In  pley  and  r. ;  Fall 
169  rb.  m.  r.  about  the  fyres;  eb.  172  vb..  o.  Watche  and  r, 
and  drinking  al  the  nyght, 

had  in  reverence  376.  Edm.  3,  736  The  place  was 
had  in  gret  r.;  Fall  218  rb.  o.;  eb.  130  vb.  m.;  eb.  33  (34) 
va.  0.  most  had  in  reuerence. 

revers  (?)  [H,  ryueeres]  325. 

revoluciotm  592.  Fall  13  vb.  u.  Euery  three  yere  by 
r.  They  shoulden  Nyne  of  theyr  children  for  a  tribute  paye; 
eb.  19  vb.  m.  whan  the  yere  by  r.  was  come  about;  MP.  24 
By  r.  and  tumyng  of  the  yere;  eb.  85  Of  sundry  sterris  the 
revoluciouns;  eb.  142,  4  from  yeer  to  yee^*  by  revolucion, 

revoluen  50.    Th.  363  rb.  u.  to  reuolue  aboute. 

rewe  (cp)on  400.  905.  Th.  (Skeat)  1293  reweonhym 
of  her  toommanhede;  MP.  163  Rewe  on  thy  neihebour  whan 
he  is  coupable;  Alb.  3,  1024;  eb.  2,  1982;  Edm.  3,  938.  1007. 

rigerous  on  397.  MP.  163  Lat  mercy  modefie  r.  cor- 
reccioun;  Giles  94  r.  contynence;  Edm.  2,  271  r.  assaies, 

the  right  weye  472.  644.  Edm.  3,  990  the  ryht  way 
he  took  =  Guy  41,  8  =  Fall  87  va.  u.  =  88  vb.  o.  =  148 
ra.  u.  =   161  ra.  m. 

rightwys  god  792. 

of  thy  rightwy$nesse  799.  Th.  366  ra.  m.;  Alb.  1, 
188.  214.  382.  418. 

rynde  (übertragen)  271.  Fall  207  vb.  o.  tre  and  rind; 
eb.  23  ra.  m.  To  sene  the  tree  debate  agayn  the  r. ;  eb.  31 
vb.  u.  pe  hard  r. ;  eb.  195  rb.  o.  Trees  may  not  thriue  de- 
parted  from  pe  r. ;  MP.  203  bark  or  rynde  (nicht  Lydgate?). 

ryve  (Adj.)  865.  MP.  193  Unto  purpos  this  proverd  is 
füll  ryfe-j  Fall  20  rb.  u.  her  defame  and  slaunder  was  so 
ryfe;  eb.  47  vb.  o.  to  make  my  slaundre  more  open  and  r.; 
eb.  137  vb.  u.  The  trouth  know  and  pe  slaunder  r. ;  eb.  148 
rb.  u.  Whose  name  is  yet  ful  couth  and  r. ;  eb.  161  vb.  u. 
His  eloquence  in  euerye  londe  was  rife. 

roote  (übertragen)  131.  271.  279.  337.  383.  Edm.  2, 
228;  Marg.  322  of  synne  crope  and  roote;  Alb.  3,  149.  196. 
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500 ;   MP.  2  roote  of  her  gladnes ;  eb.  1 1  Cheeff  founderesse 
and  r,  of  alle  connyng.,  eb.  82;  Th.  3()0  ra.  o.  Ground  and  r. 

roote  (Verbuin)  111,  Marg.  21  So  was  hir  herie  roted 
on  constaunce;  MP.  81  False  rooted  malice;  Th.  365  va.  u. 
rooted  in  his  harte. 

hy  rowe  an  hundryd  sithe  142,  Alb.  2,  835  one  and 
one  by  r.;  Th.  364  va.  ni.  doun  by  r.;  Alb.  2,  1860  Gadryng 
sfones,  lyenge  on  a  r.;  Ml\  142  Afore  this  peple  stondyng 
heer  a-rowe. 

routhe  haue  320  (of).  798  (upon).  Alb.  2,  89  an  the 
pore  he  had  reuth  (:  slouth);  Edm.  2,  414  He  hadde  a  routhe 
thctt;  eb.  2,  400  it  was  to  gret  a  routhe  (:  trouthe);  eb.  3, 
14»>0  routhe  it  was  to  se, 

roial  163.  MP.  8  ff .  oft  rialle;  Th.  358  rb.  u.  riaü 
halle-.,  eb.  va.  m.  =  üiles  45  riall  blood;  eb.  359  ra.  m.  rites 
füll  riall;  MP.  157  of  nature  moost  roial;  MP.  158  the  roial 
See;  Th.  364  rb.  m.  r,  sete;  Guy  31,  8  r.  tytle;  eb.  41,  5  a 
menstre  ful  r, ;  eb.  59,  1  promis  ful  r. ;  eb.  60,  4  r.  gentyU 
nesse;  eb.  61,  2  r.  mageste;  Giles  2  roial  lyne. 

roialte  158,  Th.  361  vb.  o.  Satte  in  his  rialte;  eb.  864 
ra.  m,  To  beholde  tJie  great  rialte, 

rewde  tel/yng  905.  Fall  A  in  va.  rüde  language  =  eb. 
160  vb.  u.;  eb.  46  rb.  m.  =  51  va.  o.  r.  stile;  MP.  193  r. 
nuikyng;  eb.  48  rudely  compyled;  Fall  33  ra.  m.  Rudely  en- 
dited;  [vgl.  auch  Z.  zu  Is.  (Archiv)  32].  —  rudnesse  Edm. 
2,  907;  MP.  62  That  only  my  rudenes  thy  miraöle  nat  deface; 
Fall  46  rb.  o. ;  eb.  217  rb.  m. ;  Is.  (Archiv)  40  rewe  on  my 
rtuienes  [vgl.  auch  Z.'s  Belege  dazu]. 

rvmour  722.  Edm.  3,  1273  the  rumour  off  cryyng; 
Alb.  1,  340  the  r.  and  the  knowlegyng;  eb.  2,  1310  Causyng 
that  citie  To  stände  in  r.  and  great  discentiott;  eb.  2,  1491 
the  r,  and  complaynt;  3,  135  Whan  the  r.  was  come  vnto 
the  citie;  eb.  3,  184  r.,  noyse  and  sowne;  eb.  3,  845  The 
hatefiäl  noyse  and  furyous  romour;  eb.  3,  1272  troubU  and  r. 

sable  513,  [Vgl.  8.  lxx  512  f.  und]  MP.  157  In  tokne 
of  moornyng  be  of  colour  sable;  eb.  57  a  blac  lamb  furre 
without  purfile  of  sable;  Fall  143  vb.  u.  Nothing  bright,  but 
of  colour  sable. 
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[sad:  8.  face], 

also  god  me  save  153,   MP.  34  (L.  ?)  so  God  me  save. 

I  se  tveel  (eingeschoben)  255,  yif  they  sey  neede  274, 
MP.  5  For  to  correcte  where  as  thei  see  nede  =  Fall  217 
rb.  u.;  DM.  (Fall  224  [225]  va.)  To  correct  where  as  ye 
se  nede, 

seche  aftir  233.  Th.  367  vb.  m.   seache  (:  leaclte)  for, 

secre  maladye  240,  Guy  56,  7  =  Edin.  2,  216  in  secre 
wyse;  Edm.  2,  100  secre:  he;  Alb.  1,  335  secree  :  pouerfe;  Is. 
2,  122  secre  ideynte  [secrete  Archiv  178];  Alb.  3,  1208  In 
secrete  wyse;  eb.  3,  1230  in  a  secrete  place;  [vgl.  auch  Z. 
zu  Is.  (Archiv  85)   178]. 

[see:  s.  god], 

seely  589,  Edin.  3,  657  the  cely  poore  wyht;  MP.  43 
cely  man;  cb.  46  Cely  dotardes;  eb.  182  the  sely  birdde;  Is.  3, 10 
=  eb.  4,  30  A  sely  shepe;  eb.  3,  28.  43.  58  The  cely  lamb; 
Fall  15  ra.  ni.  this  selly  yong  Jcnight. 

vnto  his  semblahle  euery  thyng  can  drawe  83.  [Vgl. 
oben  S.  lxviii  83  und]  Fall  23  ra.  u.  Etiery  beast  and  euery 
creature  Loueth  his  semblahle;  eb.  55  vb.  m.  theyr  s,;  MP. 
39  in  s,  wise;  Edm.  2,  925  in  s.  cas, 

he  seemyd  (eingeschoben)  210,  as  it  seemyth  me  897, 
Is.  2,  33  me  semyth;  eb.  6,  50  =  Fall  96  rb.  u.  As  me  semyth; 
eb.  6,  152  me  semyth  of  reasoun;  Edm.  1 ,  607  as  semeth 
vnto  me, 

1  can  sey  you  no  möre  181,  he  may  weel  seyn  515. 
why  seid  I  soo  184,  as  I  seyde  190,  he  seid  ^yd,  she  coud 
nat  sey  'nay  480,  Marg.  193  To  seyn  yee  or  nay;  Is.  5,  67 
sey  nay  -=  Edm.  2,  497  =  eb.  3,  403  =  eb.  3,  1134  =  MP. 
47.   185  =  Th.  (Wülcker  127)  356  va.  m. 

[seyl:  s.  S.  lxviii  104]. 

Se?iek  003.  Vgl.  Koppel  FP  [^  Laurents  de  Premierfait 
und  John  Ijydgates  l^earbeitungen  von  Boccaccios  de  Casibus 
Virorum  liiustriuni,  München  1885]  63.  MP.  167  as  S,  seythe; 
eb.  (ohne  Ziffer)  The  tragides  divers  a7id  imkouth  of  morall 
Senec;  Th.  360  vb.  u.  morall  S,  =  370  rb.  m.  =  Fall  12 
rb.  u.  --  eb.  217  va.  o.  -=  34  va.  o.  =  66  vb.  m.  =  91  vb.  m.; 
eb.  A  II  rb.  u.  S,  in  Rome;  eb.  19  rb,  ra.  Seneck   writeth   in 
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his  tf'agedj/es;  ob.  28  ra.  o.  ähnlich;  eb.  98  vb.  ni.  of  S.  the 
tragedies  sad;  ob.  1()3  ra.  m.  In  his  tragedies  whan  S.  was 
aliue;  eb.  168  vb.  u. 

sentence  603.  s.  of  deth  768.  Guy  72,  3;  Edni.  2,  492; 
ob.  3,  1540  of  fruduotis  s.;  Alb.  2,  1206  cowmaunded  hy  8.\ 
ob.  2,  1230  0/  jugewent  to  here  that  s. ;  Fall  140  vb.  u.  Gaue 
on  hym  by  iudgement  this  s.;  eb.  178  va.  u.  Decivs  .  .  Agcin 
Christen  tchich  gane  so  hard  s. ;  eb.  207  rb.  u.  of  dorne  t4) 
haue  «.;  Is.  4,  51    TU  ther  he  yoven  s.  of  jugement;   u.  ahnl. 

serchyd  and  enqnerid  78. 

servisab/e  558  =  Fall  110  vb.  u. 

seit  affyre  91.  Edm.  2,  174  aßre  :  conspire;  eb.  3,  898 
affyre  :  desire  =  Alb.  2,  1168.  1874;  eb.  3,  443  afyre: 
ire;  ob.  2,  743  The  iuge  he  set  a-fyre  with  trodenes;  Fall 
90  vb.  u.  his  heart  was  set  afyre  :  Tire*^  MP.  56  alyre  : 
hyre  :  empire  :  sette  on  fyre;  eb.  140  sett  a-Jire  :  shire  :  inspire 
:  desire;  Is.  7,  56  shyre  :  sette  a  fuyre. 

sette  myn  herte  so  highe  399.  the  sonn  of  fame  so 
ferre  isette  [All,  i-fet]  58. 

no  shadwe  of  sorive  forfarith  nat  his  sonne  445. 

for  s harne  360.  364.  (Fall  168  ra.  m.  How  maysi  tJu>u 
than  rebul'e  me  for  shame;  eb.  137  ra.  in.  Prnsias  for  shawe 
and  heauines  In  straunge  countreis  liued  by  beggyng;  eb.  199 
rb.  u.  For  very  shame  I  did  niine  eyen  dose;  MP.  39  nay^ 
I  may  not  for  shame);  Fall  176  ra.  u.  Forsakc  thy  bed,  ryse 
rp  anone,  for  shame, 

for  shamfa stnesse  650.  (Fall  168  ra.  u.  Be  shawefasi 
atty  wight  to  accuse;  Th.  3()S  ra.  u.  The  sh.  ifnporlahle  wo). 

Sharp  and  kene  [All,  wondir  keene]  683.  Fall  55  ra. 
0.  speares  sh.  a.  k.  (=  MP.  S8);  eb.  82  rb.  m.  thistles  rough, 
sharpe,  atid  kene;  MP.  161  thornys  prykyng  sh.  a.  k.;  Th. 
357  rb.  u.  sweardy  whetted  kene  and  sharpe;  Fall  76  rb.  m. 
sweorde  grounde  sh.  a.  k.;  [w(4toro  lielego  schon  gedruckt 
Archiv  LXXXV  27,  i\r.  12]. 

but  mercy  he  my  sheeld  395.  (lilos  331  sh.  and  pro* 
teccioun;  ob.  355  Be  thn  our  sh.,  our  pavys  and  sheltroun; 
Kdni.   I,  HhS  sh.  and  supportour. 

shent  305.     Fall    138  rb.  o.  Ile   was   outrayed  atid  by 
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Andriscus  shente;  eb.  82  rb.  u.  a  pore  man  may  he  sh,;  Is. 
8,  26  Wüh  suche  false  desires  many  a  man  is  sh.;  MP.  154 
Whoo  seith  trouthe  offte  he  shalle  he  sh,;  Alb. '2,  1475  Wüh 
his  brennyng  the  grounde  was  almost  shent, 

shewith  (sich?)  228,  Edm.  3,  213  a  reynhowe  shal 
shewe  daies  nyne;  Alb.  2,  460  Dyuers  maruayles  Shewed  to 
me;  MP.  22  All  is  not  golde  that  outward  shewith  hright; 
eb.  257  Lyk  the  ymage  of  Pygmalioon  Shewyd  liffly,  Fall  6 
va.  0.  The  name  of  mekenes  shal  shew  and  he  know;  eb.  16 
vb.  u.  There  shewed  in  her  a  maner  maiestie-,  MP.  46  Beuti 
wöl  shewe^  thogh  hornys  wer  away;  [vgl.  auch  das  folgende]. 

shewen  out  648,  Fall  59  va.  o. ;  eb.  69  va.  u. ;  70  ra. 
m. ;  eb.  98  ra.  m.  (intr.)  the  venome  wil  shewe  out  some  white ; 
eb.  47  va.  in.  where  should  I  out  my  face  shewe;  MP.  246 
(intr.);'  eb.  51  0  sely  bille^  why  artow  nat  ashamed^  So 
maleapert  to  shew  out  thy  constraynt;  Edm.  2,937;  Fall  1 
rb.  hy  signes  out  shewing  •=  eb.  19  rb.  u.  =  21  va.  o,  — 
Gilcs  238  Alle  circiitn staun cys  pleynly  out  declarid  =  Fall  70 
vb.  m.  ähnlich;  eb.  36  rb.  m.  out  discure;  eb.  37  ra.  m. 
out  teil;  [eb.  141  ra.  m.  The  sooth  out  searched\ 

shippith  (?)  340  [AH].  Edm.  1,  549  he  shippid  at  Gene, 

hy  signes  281.  Edm.  1,  674;  Alb.  1,  559  hy  s.  mani- 
folde;  eb.  2,  1142;  MP.  141  kneuhe  hy  s,  this  compleynt  was 
no  fahle;  betreffs  hy  signes  out  shewing  s.  oben. 

sike  and  groone  205,  Fall  137  rb.  o.  sigh  and  g.; 
Alb.  3,  511  sike  [s.  die  Var.]  and  grone, 

in  sikernes  (gewiss)  [AH,  in  syknesse^  411,  Th.  371 
ra.  o.  in  sikernesse;  Is.  4,  61  This  doutefnl  cause  to  set  in 
sikemesse;  Giles  283  ähnlich;  Fall  78  va.  m.  Heron  was  made 
an  othe  in  s,;  eb.  176  ra.  m.  Rememher  theron  the  which  in 
s,  Teacheth  the  tvay  of  vertuous  husines;  eb.  59  ra.  o.  =  Alb. 
3,  1097  stand  in  s,;  MP.  246  In  Ver  of  age  may  he  no 
sekirnesse, 

symple  weede  639,  Fall  173  ra.  m.  a  s,  russet  wede; 
Alb.  2,  800  a  s,  sclauenne  fortorne  and  threde-hare. 

sinochus  [Smochus  CAH]  301,  synocha  [Smocha  CA 
H]  305,  [Ühov  ^vvo/og,  0,  i]  fehris  continuae  species  vgl. 
Stephauus,  Thes.  VH  1451]. 

15* 
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siropys  275  [sorippys  hittyr  Scr.  (Burgh)   1990]. 

sit  (passon)  512.  Edin.  1,  1054  it  sat  to  his  roial  estat; 
Ml\  37  It  sittethe  nie  weh]  eb.  185  It  sittethe  a  maister  to 
have  his  Hherti;  Fall  A  iii  rb.  u.  it  was  right  tcel  Sitting; 
eb.  13  va.  u.  It  was  not  sitting  to  a  prince;  eb.  97  vb.  u. 
it  säte  ivele  to  hys  noblesse:  eb.  111  va.  o.  it  säte  well  of 
right  IIow  .  .  .;  eb.  1G7  vb.  o.  It  sitteth  not  in  no  maner  wise 
A  thief  for  theft  to  sit  in  iudgenient. 

skarsete  156  [vgl.  S.  XLviij.  Fall  174  ra.  u.  scaraitee; 
eb.  217  ra.  o.  scarsite;  Giles  78  pleynyng  for  skarsete;  Edm. 
1,  1042  In  his  giftes  there  was  no  «i.;  MP.  59  Skarste  in 
gon  ufito  myschaunce;  Fall  8  ra.  o.  scarcitie  of  vitayle\  eb.  (>7 
va.  in.  I  fynde  theyr  hawme  of  so  great  sc;  eb.  vb.  m.  An 
ebbe  of  plefitie,  sc,  at  füll ;  (»b.  93  va.  o.  False  sc,  gonenieth 
his  householde. 

to  be  slayn  406  [vgl.  to  be  ded\. 

sleighte  667.  Fall  30  va.  m.  sleight  of  wonten;  eb.  31 
va.  ni.  of  sleight;  eb.  3ü  vb.  u.  by  sleightes;  eb.  Agein  trhose 
s/eightes  force  nor  prüden ce  May  not  auaile  to  make  resistence; 
eb.  189  vb.  o.  By  false  sleight;  eb.  147  ra.  ii.  he  hy  sL  came 
to  estate  royall,  —  [eb.  by  sleighty  feining\ 

peynes  smerte  112.  749  •=  Fall  20  rb.  u.  =  eb.  39  va. 
0.  =  Th.  376  va.  o.  (smarte);  eb.  300  vb.  o.  sharpe  sighes 
smerte;  eb.  367  va.  in.  wonndes  smerte, 

smerte  (Verbuni)  468,  536,  Fall  152  (162)  vb.  ra.  The 
vnkyndnes  made  hym  sore  smerte;  Th.  369  ra.  o.  seeft  his 
people  smerte, 

withoute  smoke  fire  ne  may  nat  brenne  68. 

so  it  nat  yow  displese  764  \so  als  Konjunktion  8.  unter 
twynne], 

sodeyn  chaunce  832  =  Alb.  2,  814;  Edm.  2,  94  9. 
wynd;  eb.  2,  253  s.  aueniure;  eb.  2,  528  s,  mateer;  eb.  2,  945 
s,  myrarle;  [sodeyn  turn  5()6|. 

al  sool  219,  Fall  46  vb.  u.  Should  I  fro  thee  liue  alone 
(dl  sole;  eb.  74  rb.  m.  Thxis  Istode  sole  twene  death  and  defame; 
Th.  (Wülcker  97)  356  rb.  u.  ye  be  sole ;  Fall  183  ra.  m.  Sole  by 
him  seif  ^  Edm.  2,  93  =  Th,  (Skeat)  1117  =  eb.  366  va. 
o.;  (iuy  58,  2  sool  be  our  silff;  (iiles  98  S,  by  thy-silff;  Fall 
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76  rb.  0.  S.  by  her  seif-,  MP.  44  For  to  leue  soul;  eb.  70 
whilest  thow  were  soole, 

soleyfi  527.  Fall  81  ra.  o.  To  hunt  at  beastes  alöne 
and  be  solayne;  eb.  34  va.  u. ;  eb.  131  vb.  m.  soleiti  =  Th. 
357  rb.  m. 

tvith  gret  solennyte  473,  Die  von  Z.  gesammelten  Be- 
lege sind  gedruckt  Archiv  LXXXV  27,  Nr.  11. 

solicitude  580, 

solitarye  527.  Fall  90  rb.  m.  poetes  to  sit  in  their 
Ubrarie  Desyre  of  nature  to  be  solitarie;  eb.  99  ra.  u.  a  com- 
pilacion  Upon  the  lyfe  called  solitary;  Edm.  3,  166  in  desert 
was  with  hiin  s.;  eb.  3,  471  to  liue  s. ;  Fall  25  vb.  u.  ähn- 
lich; Giles  155  to  heen  s.;  MP.  51  Thy  bareyn  saile  is  sike 
and  solitarye. 

her  somer  is  tapited  al  in  greene  194.  [161], 

the  somme  of  your  desyre  361.  Fall  69  ra.  o.  the 
summe  of  his  setitence;  eb.  148  rb.  m.  the  summe  of  mine 
entent;  Alb.  2,  1057  This  is  in  somme,  for  one  worde  and  ally 
My  last  wtjll  and  ans  were  fynall. 

somwhat  late  652.  MP.  27  sumwhat  aged\  eb.  142 
astonyd  somwhat  of  his  cheer;  Fall  26  rb.  o.  s.  froward\  eb.  39 
vb.  u.  s.  asswaged;  eb.  86  rb.  o.  s.  yroiis;  eb.  61  vb.  m.  Ät 
the  last  it  sumwhat  must  asswage;  eb.  62  rb.  m.  This  auen- 
iure  .  .  The  heart  of  Cyrus  gan  s.  enbrace;  eb.  156  rb.  u. 
S.  made  blind  of  hys  prosperite-,  Alb.  2,  423  Foi'  your  persone 
s.  I  stände  in  doiite. 

sondry  29.  157.  Edm.  1,318;  eb.  1,605  s.  vertuest 
eb.   1,  1050  in  many  s.  tvise;  eb.  2,  100;  eb.  2,  324. 

sonne  [K  sone]  of  sapience  795  ■=  MP.  48  (Salamon); 
Fall  23  rb.  o.  S.  of  al  sciences;  eb.  86  ra.  u.  Of  rightwisnesse 
the  s.  brighf:  eb.  81  rb.  u.  The  sunne  of  hiighthode  pat  shone 
so  hright  and  she)ie;  eb.  95  va.  o.  {Epaminondas)  of  high 
noblessH  a  very  iwrldly  sonne  \  eb.  155  rb.  u.  tyU  that  a  newe 
sunne  gan  to  shine  Of  woorthines^  which  shad  his  light  In 
manlg  Pompeg  pe  noble  famous  knight. 

the  sonnere  for  to  speede  276.  s.  than  mag  ye  368. 
Fall  21  rb.  o.  Who  may  sooner  another  man  deceiue ,  Than 
he  in  whom  no  malire  mcn  conreiue\  ii.  s.  \v. 
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soore  91  (set  affyre),  646  (afferd),  129  (astonyd).  Edm. 
3,  884  so  s.  he  hafh  clesf/red;  eb.  8,  571  Brent  hym  so  «.; 
ol).  8,  718  s,  weepe  and  compleyne;  eb.  8,  715  s,  greue\  eb. 
8,  i)8()  which  made  hem  s.  smerte;  cb.  3,  1159  s,  dyde  hym 
truuaih;  el).  8,  1210  So  s.  he  vertu  he  dyde  the  theuys  bynde; 
c'l).  8,  1212  s,  amasyd;  eb.  8,  128G  5.  contrit;  Marg.  424 
Menieyled  s. ;  Th.  858  rb.  ni.  gan  searche  and  seke  wondre 
s.;  Alb.  2,  1188  s,  repent;  ob.   1818  crye  vpon  hym  sore, 

the  sollte  heknowe  812.  Siibst. :  Fall  141  ra.  in.;  la. 
(Archiv  85)  2i>5  he  sej/d  sop;  MP.  62  the  soth  of  the  to  say; 
cb.  20  this  i$  tho  (f.  ob.  81))  verray  sothe,  —  in  soth:  Edm.  2, 
402;  Alb.  2,  179.  878;  Fall  195  va.  o.  -  Adj.:  Alb.  3,  860 
Folke  forto  hlynde  hy  soine  Ulusyon  Or  by  collusyon  of  false 
apparencey  Lyke  as  it  were  soth  in  existenre.  —  Oft  sothly: 
Alb.  2,  4(i6.  189()  (sothcly).  1558;  MF.  85. 

southfast  tnmthe  788,  Alb.  2,  1781  the  s.  sonne  of 
lyfe,  The  sonne  of  yrace  fhat  doth  all  the  worlde  gye;  Th.  864 
va.  in.  soth  fast  nwdiatrice.  —  sothfastly  783  =  Alb.  2,  627. 

sonn  de  («,^esund  wordon?)  227,  Th.  867  vb.  m.  his  sores 
rnsoifnded, 

sovereyn  109  (hlys),  566  {tifrn:  so  Z.,  oho  er  die  anderen 
IIss.  aiissor  II  kannte).  Alb.  1  ,  284  sonereigne  and  intere; 
Fdin.  2,  947  relik  sonereyne;  ob.  1,  856  tiertu  s.;  cb.  1,  2 
s.  prys;  (»b.  1,  66  liy  pronostyke  notahly  5.;  ob.  3,  80  s,  sonfie; 
cb.  2,  9112  most  s,  of  renoun ;  Marg.  94  With  othir  maydnes 
of  heaute  s,\  vh,  509  s.  ejcrcl/enee;  (Jilos  ()4  sonereynly, 

irhirh  I  of  spak  37,  that  I  of  spak  erwhyle  709,  Fall 
150  va.  ().  of  ivhom  I  spake  now  right;  eb.  vb.  ni.  of  whom 
1  sp.  toforne;  ob.  182  vb.  u.  of  whom  I  sp,  noio  laie;  eb. 
1S5  rb.  u.  -  ob.  ls7  i'l).  in.  of  whom  1  sp,  hut  late;  eb. 
1S7  rb.  n,  of  irhinn  1  sp,  toforv;  Th.  859  va.  m.  Thitke  beast, 
thou  spake  of  her  to/orne. 

to  hym  sehau  he  spak  220.  784,  Fall  160  vb.  u.  to 
hymsdf  ^pake  thus;  ob.  175  va.  o.  John  Bochas  lying  on  his 
coiirhc  Spuke  to  hymsc/f, 

for  no  cost  wold  he  spare  265.  MF.  167  sp.  for  no 
dispcmr;  VnW  S2  ra.  o.  fortane  wyll  not  sp,  for  richesse  nor 
for  yood :  cI».  .s8  \\\,  o.  sp,  for  yold  nor  for  dispence;  eb.  45 
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va.  0.  They  should  in  their  office  for  no  dread  ne  sp. ;  eb.  78 
ra.  u.  for  no  feare  nor  drede  she  hath  not  spared;  eb.  192 
ra.  0.  For  lyfe  nor  death  he  list  not  for  to  sp. ;  eb.  22  rb.  m. 
for  no  man  sp.;  MP.  256  To  folwe  my  lust  for  no  man  wold 
I  sp. ;  [iu  der  Zusammenstellung  auf  S.  Lxviii  ff.  hatte  Z.  auch 
848  They  haue  no  poynt  i-sparyd  mit  Giles  240  Ther  was 
no  poynt  I-sparid  verglichen,  was  ich  dort  nicht  zum  Ab- 
druck gebracht  habe,  weil  das  Citat  so  vereinzelt  ist]. 

in  special  625.  specially  857.  Edm.  1,  456  specially  = 
eb,  2,  130  =  eb.  3,  838  =  Marg.  463.  475  =  Alb.  1,  380. 
415  u.  8.  w.;  Edm.  3,  478  Most  specially;  [vgl.  auch  especial]. 

thoruh  his  owne  speche  755. 

spende  hlood  802.  Alb.  1,378.  433.  528;  eb.  2,571; 
eb.  3,  637.  657.  930;  Fall  125  va.  u.;  eb.  192  vb.  o.  {blud); 
ob.   155  ra.  u.  great  plentie  of  Und  was  shed  and  spent. 

spiritys  289.  345.     Edm.  3,  80  My  speritis  feeble. 

spousayl  427.  Th.  360  ra.  m. ;  MP.  31.  37.  38;  Fall 
47  rb.  u.  true  spousayle. 

as  any  centre,  s table  7  (vgl.  centre).  a  st.  chene  49. 
of  sL  blew  195.  Edm.  1,  1000  st.  of  his  heste;  eb.  1,  468  of 
his  chier  most  st.;  eb.  1,  277  of  herte  st.;  eb.  1,  211  st,  as 
a  icaly  of  herte;  eb.  3,  1358  lik  a  mount  it  stood  ylyche  st,; 
Alb.  2,  1009  =  Fall  190  va.  o.  st,  as  any  stone;  MP.  99  as 
st.  as  the  stone;  Edm.  2,  558  So  st.  and  hool  withynne  his 
soule  he  stood;  eb.  2,  612  As  for  answere  st.  and  most  credible; 
Marg.  161  Perseuere  st.  and  varien  on  no  side;  ob.  263  per- 
seuere  st.,  For  Cristes  feith  abiden  immutable;  Guy  31,  6  in 
py  trust  be  st.;  Giles  16  in  vertn  to  be  st.;  Edm.  1,  49  st.  off 
coloiir  yride;  vgl.  Fall  36  ra.  o.  blew  which  stedfast  is  and 
clene. 

stabil  ff  esse  189.  Marg.  19  vnmutable  in  hir  stablenesse; 
Kdni.  1.  201  Saphir  of  st.;  eb.  3,  117  The  saphir  blewh  [dis- 
closed]  his  heuenly  st.;  eb.  1,  274  Judith  in  st.;  Alb.  1,  383 
trouthe  and  st. ;  ob.  2,  775  there  is  no  st.  in  tcorldly  loue. 

-^^(fff  of  his  crokyd  age  454.  Alb.  3,  493  The  staffe 
[is\  brolce  of  our  vntoeldy  age;  MP.  240  Jhesu  be  my  st.  and 
ffiy  potent. 

hard  as  any  steele  234.   habiriownys  of  st,  668,    MP. 
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240  nat  stable,  nor  lyk  steel  (:  weel);  Fall  90  rb.  m.  Harneys 
of  steele\  ob.  18  va.  u.  annure  made  of  stele  [:  dele  :  wde\ 

steiher  543.  (Verbum?)  035,  Fall  198  va.  o.  Clotnbe  of 
Fortune  füll  hye  vpon  pe  stayre  (:  repayre  :  Cloiayre);  eb.  3, 
ra.  0.  gan  ascende  vpon  the  stayre  {:  fayre  :  repayre) 'y  eb.  160 
ra.  0.  Of  throne  imperiall  climbyng  on  the  stayre  (:  repayre)^ 
eb.  183  rb.  ni.  Is  clomhe  of  mercy  so  hye  vpon  the  steyre 
(:  nppayre  :  repayre), 

Stile  (juye  498,  Vgl.  Z.  zu  Is.  (Archiv)  37  style  \^foyle 
Aüglia]  dresse  ^=  Fall  Am  va.  =  eb.  9  ra.  m.;  Edin.  3, 
162  Of  Burchardus  folwe  I  shall  the  style;  Alb.  1,  11  ähn- 
lich; eb.  1,  52  If  ignorance  not  my  st.  let;  Marg.  4;  Fall 
20  vb.  u.  dired  the  st.  =  Alb.  1,  880  ~  eb.  3,  1523  =  Edm. 
1,  212;  eb.  1,  83  st.  auannce  -=  Fall  199  rb.  in.;  eb.  178  vb. 
ni.  Mine  auctour  Tnrtieth  his  st.;  eb.  180  ra.  m.  Myne  atictoure 
here  no  lenger  list  solourne,  But  in  al  hast  he  doth  his  st, 
tourne;  eb.  183  ra.  u.  Fro  Constäncius  turne  away  my  8t,\ 
Edm.  2,  441  my  st.  1  wil  retoiirne  =  eb.  3,409;  Th.  366 
rb.  ni.  I  retourne  agein  my  stile. 

stille  US  ouy  sfoon  815.  Edm.  3,  1212;  Th.  372  rb.  o. 
[beide  Belege  bei  Schick  zu  TGl.  689]. 

stynt  a  whyle  763.  Edm.  2,  39  Bad  hem  st;  eb.  1, 
731  She  koude  nat  st.  to  iveiryn;  Fall  70  rb.  ni.  she  stint  a 
little  ichile;  eb,  145  vb.  m.  gan  st.  a  ich.;  eb.  183  ra.  u.  st. 
I  wil  a  wh.;  eb.  203  ra.  u.  Bochas  stynte  here  for  a  tah.; 
Is.  2,  90  Sti/nt  a  tvh.;  Alb.  1 ,  877  of  fhis  matter  for  to  st. 
a  wh.;  eb.  2,  944  At  whose  wordes  Älbon  stynt  a  whyle. 

stoor  244.  458.  Fall  101  rb.  o.  a  famine  made  tJmr 
Store  to  fayle;  Th.  373  rb.  o.  for  the  Grekes  störe. 

the  stoor y  scith  (certeyn)  450.  the  st.  tellith  894.  Alb. 
1,  810  the  st.  saith,  certalne  ■-  Th.  357  vb.  m.;  Alb.  1,  721 
the  st.  saith;  eb.  2,  1892  as  the  st.  sayth  =  eb.  3,  1274  = 
Edm.  2,  307  -^-  eb.  3,  53;  Edm.  3,  134  lih  as  the  st.  seith; 
ei),  l,  525  the  st.  doth  ns  lere  ■■  -  eb.  3,  1 11  =  Alb.  2,  938; 
Alb.  2,  159  as  fhe  st.  doth  rs  lere;  eb.  2,  1()3()  As  th£  st.  in  order 
doth  rs  lere;  Edm.  3,  170.  (»09.  1010  the  st.  herth  witnesse  = 
eb.  1,  271  --  eb.  2,  933  r^  (iilcs  S7;  Alb.  3,  90  As  tiie 
st.  playnly  hcareth   wytfiesse;   Edm.   1,571  as  the  st.  cleerly 
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doth  expresse;  eb.  3,  173  the  st,  doth  expresse;  eb.  2,  187  = 
2,  839  the  st,  maküh  mynde;  Giles  122  Äs  thy  st.  makyth 
mynde-,  eb.  299  thy  st.  seith  expresse;  Edm.  3,  187  as  the  st. 
in  ordre  shall  declare;    eb.  1,  965  his  st.  kan  reporte;   Alb. 

2,  1905  as  the  st,  doth  reporte;  Edm.  2,  408  his  st,  thus 
deuyseth;  eb.  1,  1048  his  st.  doth  deuyse;  eb.  3,  182  the  st. 
shal  deuyse;  Marg.  48  her  st.  dothe  devyse;  Edm.  2,  300  the 
st.  doth  descryue;  eb.  2,  867  his  st,  seith  the  same;  eb.  3,  191 
the  St.  list  nat  lye;  Th.  368  va.  m.  =  Alb.  3,  294.  690  the 
storie  telleth  thus  {so  Edm.  2,  102  =  Alb.  1,  619;  heere  Edm. 

3,  744;  expresse  Alb.  2,  1171);  Edm.  3,  372  his  st,  doth  us 
teile;  Alb.  2,  1236  the  st,  teil  can;  Edm.  3,  687  as  the  st. 
doth  in  ordre  teile;  Marg.  82  as  the  st.  playnly  telleth  vs; 
Alb.  2,  1883  the  st.  doth  rememhre. 

straungenesse  188,  Fall  14  ra.  m.;  eb.  23  ra.  m.; 
eb.  30  vb.  u. ;  eb.  98  rb.  u.  strangenes. 

the  cleer  streeniys  of  castyng  of  an  ye  230.  str.  = 
Strahl  Alb.  2,  1473  The  feruent  hete  of  the  sommer  sonne 
Hath  ivith  his  streames  .  .;  eb.2, 1603  Phehns  with  his  streames 
clere;  Is.  7,  15  ähnlich;  Alb.  2^  1925  Out  of  whose  tonibe  was 
sene  an  heuenly  strem ;  Tli.  363  ra.  u.  the  strenies  of  her  eyen 
clere;  Giles  5  lat  the  streemys  shyne  Of  thy  tweyn  eyen ;  Alb. 
1 ,  59  The  gracious  stremes  sent  downe  for  a  signe  Of  his 
celestyall  goodly  eien  clere;  [zu  castyng  of  an  ye  vgl.  auch 
unter  casten  und  Schick  zu  TGl.   105]. 

streihte  327  (Adj.).  471  (Adv.).  Edm.  2,269  In  fid 
streiht  ivise;  eb.  2,  538  so  str.  a  prykke;  eb.  3,  787  Took  str. 
the  iveie  to  Borne;  [vgl.  auch  passage], 

no  stryff  nor  debate  477,  Guy  40,  1  the  grete  stryff 
Tween  them  of  Denmark  and  .  .;  Alb.  1,  397  str.  or  d.;  Fall 
71  ra.  u.  d.  and  str.;  eb.  77  vb.  o.  werre,  striues  and  debate. 

s  üb  mit.     Fall  155  vb.  u.  himself  submitting. 

withoute  snbstaunce  328.  Guy  73,  7  Yif  ought  be 
wrong  in  metre  or  in  snbstaunce  Putteth  the  wtjte  for  didnesse 
on  Lydgate;  Giles  37  By  cleer  repoort  rehersyd  the  s.;  eb.  356 
ihn  .  .  That  were  so  famous  by  myraclys  in  s.,  Wrouht  by 
thy  meryi;  Edm.  1,  190  The  noble  story  to  translate  in  s.; 
eb.  Ij  429  Folwyng  myn  auctours  in  euery  fnaner  thyng  As 
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/;*  s.  vpon  the  lettre  in  deede;  ob.  2,  511  Reherse  in  s,;  eb.  2, 
57 1    this   mater   reqnereth   in   s,   To  be  peised  more  iustly  in 
hallancc\  ob.  J{,  14()  endite  Compendionsly  and  writen  the  «. ; 
ob.  3,  GOO  The  Cronycle  recordith  in  substance. 
SHccessijf  Sil. 

suffisaunce  35.  (luy  25,  5  Crist  was  his  s,;  Edm.  1, 
27  (f  sitfue  of  royal  suffisance\  eb.  1,  646  his  yoie  and  trordly 
.V. ;  Ml\  2  liier  hertes  joy,  ther  worldis  .s. ;  eb.  59  in  lytel 
haue  s.;  eb.  70  hat?e  cd  s.  Of  wommanhede;  eb.  198  who  haßte 
fredom  hathe  al  s. ;  Fall  180  vb.  m.  Of  al  welfare  they  had 
suffisaunce. 

snffise  101.  Marp^.  805  ynogh  suffice  (:  aryse)  =  Alb. 
2,  695  (:  the  inaner  and  the  gyse) ;  Th.  872  rb.  ni.  al  a  day 
wolde  not  snffice  All  her  sorowes  in  ordre  to  deuise;  eb.  368 
vi),  u.  yif  I  shoulde  in  ordre  specifie  .  ,  .  It  were  in  soth  almost 
a  daies  iverke;  cb.  877  (867)  ra.  u.  if  1  shmdd  .  .  .,  Thereof 
I  might  make  a  newe  tale  Ahnoste  a  daie  you  to  occupie, 

supportyd  by  gladnesse  42f^. 

snpposayle  348.  Edm.  8,  622  by  s.  —  Im  eigentlichen 
Sinne  Th.  857  rb.  u.  his  piller  and  his  suppoaile  (so!). 

as  I  suppose  GIR,  Is.  6,  68  1  s,  =  Th.  859  rb.  o. 

snrete  (171  (sncrte  IIAC).  MP.  70  suerti;  Fall  A  i 
rb.  ().  In  tvorldlyc  worship  may  be  no  suertie;  eb.  2  ra.  m. 
suretie  =  ob.  218  va.  o. 

surmountyng  437.  Alb.  2,  278  lyght  s,  aboue  the 
sterres  seuen;  Ml*.  10  A  tabernade  s.  of  beauti-,  eb.  123  8, 
Hoblrsse;  ob.  282  s.  al  swctnessr;  Edm.  8,  968  surmontyng 
ojf  fairnesse;  Fall  2  rb.  m.  all  other  surmounting  =  eb.  66 
vi),  u. 

for  my  sKsfenauncc  571.   Fall  94  ra.  o.  to  geat  hia  8. 

fcHstccH  7Sif.  Th.  (Skoat)  1142  (:  tene):  ob.  1211  (:  grenc). 
Va\i\\.  1,  21S  (ikcrhc):  Mar«:.  2(JS  [:  groie  :  tnie);  eb.  331 
(:  rlenc  :  tvnr). 

iiWi'th  (tol«rr)  .V>7y.  MF.  217  ivotVain  Wo  sneth  vertu, 
vertu  he  shal  hm';  oh.  20  scnyng;  v.h.  2S  sned. 

swtv'^  [so  nur  11  statt /<W]  (15.  (MF.  172  With  swete 
and  trarayle;    Fall  (kS  ra.  in.    The   iccry  folke   that   gone  on 
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piUjrimage,  Rest  them  somewhile  a  ful  large  space,  Laborious 
swete  to  wype  fro  their  face), 

swte  162, 

swagenyng  [AH:  vgl.  S. XLVii]  511,  Edm.  2,869  Whan 
swagid  was  the  dreedful  tyrannye  Of  cruel  Hyngwar;    Alb. 

3,  799  Of  theyr  sorowe  the  constraynt  gan  to  swage;  Fall 
60  ra.  m.  toswagen  his  grieuaunce,  —  Dass  Z.  mit  dem 
in  diesen  drei  Belegstellen  auftretenden  Verbum  das  an 
unserer  Stelle  vorkommende  nicht  hat  in  Zusammenhang 
bringen  wollen ,  möchte  ich  auch  daraus  schliessen ,  dass  er 
die  Stellen  etwas  abseits  geschrieben  hat:  haben  wir  es  in 
jenen  Fällen  mit  einem  dem  ne.  assuage  entsprechenden 
Worte  zu  thun  (vgl.  auch  oben  unter  asswage)^  so  entspricht 
swaggyng  dem  ne.  to  (swag)  sag. 

the  sweete  of  his  tranquyllite  540. 

table  557.  Fall  48  rb.  u.  At  a  table  were  he  was  sitting; 
eb.  59  rb.  o.  he  säte  at  the  ^;  eb.  113  rb.  m.  sitting  at  his 
t,',  eb.  137  rb.  u.  Sitting  at  meate  at  his  fathers  t,\  eb.  141 
vb.  0.  sat  at  her  royal  ^;  eb.  166  ra.  u.  Sitting  at  diner  at 
his  oicn  table. 

take  by  the  hond  138,  420.  took  on  hym  this  trespas 
742,  take  his  [i.  e.  gods^  sonde  599.  ech  man  take  his  ewre 
602,  yif  of  colre  he  take  his  groiindement  306.  Guy  43,  8 
he  took  Guy  by  pe  hond;  Marg.  302  ähnlich.  —  Edm.  3,  132 
To  teche  his  sogettis  dide  lipon  him  take;  Alb.  1,  732.  905; 
MP.   102    Whan  he  for  man  the  raunsom  on  hym   tooJce;    Is. 

4,  83;  Fall  32  rb.  o. ;  eb.  154  va.  u. ;  eb.  vb.  m. 

tarne 71  of  the  sweete  701,  Fall  1  vb.  m.  of  the  frtiite 
who  ihat  dyd  attame. 

tapited  194.  (Fall  1  va.  u.  god  and  kind  with  freshnes 
of  colours  And  ivith  their  tapites  and  motles  of  gladnes  Had 
made  pe  place  aboundant  in  al  swetenes). 

taste  his  pulse  270. 

tediouste  900.  Fall  194  rb.  o.  toer  tedious  for  to  here. 

[teerys:  s.  ynke  (8.  105)  und  reyne]. 

I  teile  it  i/oti  in  pleyn  881. 

temperament  303, 

tempte  (es  versuchen)  598, 
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of  tendir  age  379,  Giles  51;  Edm.  1,641  his  sone, 
(jrene  and  t,  of  age;  ob.  2,  40  gong  and  t.  of  a,  =  Fall  92 
rl).  0.  =^  ob.  95  rl).  ni.;  ob.  76  va.  u.  He  impotent,  and  she 
hut  t.  of  age;  Marg.  244  gonge,  fresshe  and  tendre  of  age, 

ful  of  teene  193.  cruel  tene  [AH;  sonst  cruelte  to  seen] 
786,  Th.  (Skoat)  1141  wortal  t,  =  eb.  371  rb.  o.  =  Fall 
VV>  va.  m,  =  Marg.  271;  eb.  834  feile  t,\  Edm.  2,  188 
f Urions  t.\  eb.  2,689  contagioiis  t,;    ob.  3,850  inportable  t. 

termgne  [AH,  determ gne  hliC]  294,  Fall  28  va.  o.  as 
Bochas  dothe  tennine;  YAm,  3,944  (=  enden)  ther  troiible 
to  t,;  eb.  3,  1399  breflg  to  t,;  ob.  1,  649  Fgnallg,  this  mater 
to  t,;  eb.  1,  701  pleg7ilg  to  t,  =  ob.  2,  785  =  Alb,  2,  215 
(vgl.  die  Varianten);  Edm.  1,  996  in  ordre  to  t,;  eb.  2,  789 
mgn  entent  at  o  tvoord  to  t.  —  Giles  46  bookgs  determyne\  Fall 
57  vb.  u.  as  h.  d,  [^=  ob.  203  ra.  m. ;  eb.  167  va.  m.  prudent 
Clerkes  pleinly  d.;  (jb.  u.  as  poetes  determine]. 

thankyd  god  of  al  027. 

ther  besgde  40,  718,  Edm.  3,  812.  1008;  Is.  6,  84; 
Fall  52  ra.  u. ;  ob.  SO  ra.  o. ;  eb.  109  ra.  m. ;  ob.  215  va.  m. ; 
Th.  371   vb.  m.;  ob.  3oS  rb.  o. ;  ob.  vb.  m. 

Thesiphone  507  =  Fall  93  va.  o.  -=  198  rb.  u.;  Tb. 
360  rb.  m.   Thesiphonee, 

c/s  me  thgnkith  8. 

tliouh  619.  Edm.  2,  968  the  beeste  was  not  to  blame, 
Thouh  he  were  wo  to  parte  fro  his  rirhesse;  Fall  144  rb,  u. 
Theg  be  but  foles  agein  mg  might  to  innse  Or  me  atwite  though 
I  mg  power  vse;  Is.  31  (Archiv)  Jwugh  I  haue  no  rethoryk 
swete,  Haue  me  excvsgd, 

thouh t  ((JrübohM)  292,  322.  335.  357  (?).  MF.  68  Be 
Hat  to  peusgf  of  thought:  Fall  165  vb.  u.  he  for  th.  feil  into 
auoge;  ob.  1)5  rb.  d.  ///.  atid  troublr;  Tli.  359  ra,  m.  Jieuinesse 
and  fh.:  (»1).  378  ra.  m.  fh.  and  sorowa;  Fall  113  rb.  u.  Heauy 
ontward  her  heart  rog'le  of  thonght. 

in  fhrift g  nn/sc  160.  Th.  375  rb.  o.  in  füll  thriftie  wise; 
[vgl.  aiu-h  Srhick  /u  TGl.   12S3|. 

drgo  tisgk  315.  MP.  51  .1  drge  fgsik  makith  old  men 
fnl  fegnt. 

Titan  688,    Alb.  2,  55  This  neue  Tgtan  whose  beames 
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...;  eb.  2,  860/yry  Titan  \  MP.  182  T.  shone  ful  clere; 
Th.  375  rb.  o.  when  T.  vp  arose]  eb.  37G  vb.  o.  Titan  westred 
was  so  lowe  That  no  man  might  vnnethes  other  knowe;  [vgl. 
Schick  zu  Töl.  4-7]. 

the  tonne  of  freendly  triacle  446.  tonnes  too  697, 
her  too  lovys  49. 

torment  576.  Fall  115  va.  u.  paifie  and  tortnentes;  eb. 
128  rb.  0.   This  was  his  torment. 

toward  is  anothir  814.  toward\es  All]  his  deth  779. 
to  dethward  791.  Alb.  2,  1449  Towarde  his  dethe  and  pifous 
passyon;  eb.  2,  1464.  1550.  1039  t.  (towardes  1639)  his  pas- 
syon;  eb.  2,  1471  led  t.  his  peyne. 

vertu  trace  69.  Edin.  2,  435  Folwyng  the  traces  of  oiir 
lord  Jhesti\  eb.  2,  779  ähnlich;  MP.  248  To  folwe  the  tracys 
of  Spiritual  doctryne;  Alb.  3,  128  To  f.  the  tr.  of  Amphibalus. 

traitour  252.  Is.  4,  161  he  is  to  god  a  traytour. 

translacioun  590.  Guy  72,  2  tr.  out  of  the  lafyn; 
MP.  193  the  tr.  oute  of  Frenshe;  Fall  33  rb.  m.  In  English 
tonge  to  make  a  tr.  Out  of  Latin  \  Alb.  1,  881  the  tr.  of  this 
lyttell  boke;  eb.  1,  905  /  toke  vpon  me  this  tr.\  eb.  2,  1772. 
1980.  1994;  Edm.  1,  206. 

transmwe  502.  Fall  13  vb.  u.  Nisus  ihey  dide  transmewe 
(:  pursiie)  into  a  sparhawke\  eb.  138  ra.  o.  hetter  to  worse 
she  can  tra^ismue  (:  sue);  Alb.  3,  179  (?)  This  newe  doctrine 
of  Christis  transmewe  (:  pursewe). 

transmutacioun  593.  Fall  5  va.  m.  All  sodainly  by 
tr.;  eb.  15  vb.  u.  with  a  sodain  transnnitasion;  eb.  24  vb.  u. 
The  vnsure  gladnesse,  the  ioye  transitory^  The  vnstable  surenes, 
pe  transmutacions  u.  s.  w. ;  eb.  25  ra.  u.  for  to  bowe  by  trans- 
mutacions;  eb.  206  vb.  o.  through  Fortunes  tr.;  eb.  215  rb. 
ni.  Fortunes  cha^iges  .  .   With  her  most  stormy  transmutacion. 

trespas  397.  742.  854.  MF.  159  No  man  is  cleer 
witheoufe  soni  trespace  {:  manace);  eb.  146  his  gret  trespace 
{'.face);  Th.  (Skeat)  1292  To  han  pite  vpon  his  trespace 
(:  grace);  Guy  5,  1  sum  olde  tr.  (:  grace);  Giles  229  trespas 
=  Alb.  3,  19;  Edm.  3,  583  my  tr.  most  horrijUe;  eb.  3,  587 
(:  grace)  =  Alb.  2,  1575  =  eb.  3,  9. 
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trfispasour  [s.  S.  Liii]  823,  Fall  65  ra.  o.  trespassours; 
MP.  146  trespasours. 

tretahle  388.  842.  Fall  32  rb.  u.  prudefU  and  tr.;  Edm. 
1,  781  Itumble  of  maneres  and  tr.;  Guy  7,  5  the  lord  is  ay 
tr.;  eb.  18,  3  The  dukis  lyst  nat  he  tretahle, 

freendly  triacle  447.  Alb.  2,  572  A  medycyne,  hawme 
and  chyefe  triacle;  ilP.  236  Geyn  goostly  venyms  holsotnest 
tryacle;  ob.  98  Gostly  tr.  and  oure  lyves  boote;  Oiles  841  thu 
irere  tr.  and  medicyne  To  kyng  Charlys;  Is,  4,  148  Ageyne 
verruy  poyson  ordeyned  is  tr. ,  As  aucfours  sayne,  hy  craft 
of  medicyne. 

tristesse  118.  DM.  (Fall  221  rb.  m.)  Mine  old  ioyes 
beeil  turned  into  tristesse.  —  trist:  Edm.  1,  634;  ob.  3,  178. 
1236;  Fall  17  ra.  u.  The  hing  was  heaui  and  tryst  of  this 
sentehce;  [vgl.  auch  Schick,  Olossar  zu  Compleynt  im  TGl.]. 
—  Is.  4,  88  The  sheepe  condempned^  tristy  and  pale  of  hewe. 

the  trowth  wil  to  .  .  .  founde  769  [H:  s.  m.  Anm.]. 

tvho  trustith  on  the  moosf,  Shal  he  deceyued,  when  he 
to  the  hath  neede  582.  Fall  105  rb.  m.  Who  trusteth  most, 
most  likely  is  to  slyde;  eb.  207  rb.  m.  Where  men  most  trust 
they  find  most  disease;  MP.  36  Thou  art  deceyved  whanne 
thoH  best  gynnest  to  trust;  ob.  57  Hym  to  disseyve  that  of 
trust  the  besought;  Alb.  2,  1045  [vgl.  disseyvable]. 

1  wil  turne  to  496.  Fall  108  va.  u.  turne  I  wü  my 
penne  to;  eb.  203  ra.  o.  Turne  my  stile  imto;  (eb.  178  rb.  u. 
/  will  resort  agein  to). 

turn  (Sub8t.)W6*.  Fall68rb.u.  With  vnware  turne  of  some 
ruhappy  chance;  eb.  71  vb.  u.  An  r.  t.  afore  sene  neuer  ad el; 
ob.  72  ra.  o.  The  v.  t.  from  their  tranquillite ;  eb.  110  vb.  o. 
u:ith  V.  t.;  eb.  116  ra.  o.  Her  v.  t.;  eb.  114  rb.  m.  So  t?w- 
warely  by  Fortune  throw  doume;  (U).  16  va.  u.  ftdl  v,  chaung- 
yug ;  eb.  o.  their  v.  Coming ;  eh.  60  rb.  u.  Ful  untcarely  came 
Cundaules. 

(tssondir  twyntie  126.  Fall  1  rb.  or  we  asundre  twinne; 
Kdin.  1,  233  so  thi  fuuour  fro  me  nat  ne  ttrynne;  Alb.  2,62 
Frufu  ryght  they  not  tw.;  eb.  2,  757  theyr  hertes  (were)  not 
lyke  to  tu\;  MP.  247  Thy  feet  embraryug  fro  whiche  I  shal 
nat  twynne. 
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vberte  613.    (MP.  238  uhertas). 

vncloose  361.  Fall  25  rb.  m.  his  eares  to  vnclose  To 
euery  tale;  eb.  35  (34)  va.  m.  fhe  tronth  t?. ;  eb.  79  rb.  u. 
Cause  of  my  commyng  clerely  to  v.;  eb.  163  va.  m.  Or  his 
matter  bee  vttred  or  vnclosed. 

vndirgrope  351. 

[vnfeyned:  s.  unter  cheere]. 

vnyte  851,  Alb.  2,  370  =  eb.  2,  629  =  MP.  102  loyned 
in  one  by  perfyte  v. ;  eb.  2,  641  They  be  all  one  god  by  per- 
fyiev.;  MP.  18;  eb.  81  Seite  fülle  and  hoole  be  perfite  iinite\ 
eb.  173  Yiff  fhou  wilt  lyve  tn  pees  and  u.;  eb.  208  Yeve 
good  exaumple  of  pees  and  w.;  eb.  214  The  grene  olyve  of 
pees  and  unitS. 

vnkouth  (unbekannt)  535  (adnersite).  568  (swete).  Edm. 
1,  553  Thunkouth  Tottrnes;  eb.  2,  104  v.  thyng  =  Giles  113; 
Edm.  2,  848  A71  v.  thyng  and  stränge,  ctg^y^^  nature\  eb.  2, 
117  V.  distresse;  eb.  3,  194  v.  prophecye;  eb.  1,  659  v.  off 
entayle;  eb.  2,  918  it  was  a  merueile  ful  ?;. ;  eb.  3,  79  it  is 
V.  and  wonderfull;  eb.  3,  96  most  merueillous  and  v.;  Giles 
233  this  V.  myracle;  eb.  241  2'his  v.  bille. 

vnmayled  668. 

V7imercy  235. 

vfishet  60. 

rnsikyrnesse  624.  Fall  153  (163)  rb.  m.  thtmsycrenes; 
Th.  364  va.  0.  —  vnsiken  Fall  83  ra.  u.  —  vnpees:  Th.  376 
rb.  ni. 

vn Stahle  622  (world).  MP.  240  The  world  tf.;  eb.  256 
my  foot  alwey  u.;  Fall  87  va.  m.  Fortime  iltat  is  aye  variaunt 
and  V.;  eb.  13  vb.  0.  disnattirall  and  v.;  eb.  85  va.  m.  false 
and  vnstable. 

vnwarly  200.  569  =  Th.  (Skeat)  1098  =  Edm.  2, 
94.  595  =  MP.  124.  245;  Guy  34,3  onwarly;  Alb.  1,394 
vnwarely  =  ob,  3,  183;  [vgl.  auch  unter  turn  Subst.]. 

vp  so  doun  520  (turned).  MP.  50  Bottum  of  his  stomak 
was  totirned  vp  so  downe;  eb.  151  The  irourld  is  t.  almoost 
up  so  d.;  Edm.  2,  422  This  pitous  mater  was  t.  up  so  rf. ; 
Alb.  3,  311  turned  vp  set  (Var. :  so)  doione;  Fall  12  rb.  u. 
=  eb.  128  va.  m.  —  102  va.  u.  t.  vp  so  d. ;  eb.  39  ra.  u.  t.  vpso 
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(/. ;  cb.  57  va.  ni.  =  cb.  92  vb.  u.  t,  vpsodotvne;  eb.  90  va. 
m.  t.  vp  sodotfu;  ob.  IT)!)  vb.  u.  ouertoumed  castels  vp  so  doun; 
Edin.  3,  458  reuersid  up  so  doun;  Alb.  3,  503  lyen  vpsetdotvne 
(Var. :  lyggen  vp  so  downe). 

now  vp  notv  doun  570,  Fall  16  va.  m.  Her  sodein 
chaunijes  now  vp  now  down  turning;  eb.  80  va.  iii,  now  vp, 
now  doun^  as  fortune  cast  her  chance;  cb.  93  va.  m.  Now  vp 
710W  down  witli  wery  Sisiphus;  eb.  126  va.  o.  Now  vp  now 
(L  (d  stode  in  ieopardye\  eb.  155  va.  u.  Fortune  which  is 
now  vp  now  doun,  —  Fall  6  va.  o.  tosse  vp  and  down;  eb. 
14  rb.  m.  turned  vp  and  doun. 

vre  [s.  S.  XLv]  602,  Fall  23  ra.  u.  vnhappy  eure  =  Th. 
375  va.  m,  {vre);  Fall  87  vb.  u.  eure;  eb.  121  vb.  u.  not 
happy  nor  eurous;  eb.  126  va.  o.  ähnlich;  Th.  362  (363) 
rb.  m,   Urous  in  armes;  [vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl.  562]. 

Dryne  SOS,  323.  DM.  (Fall  223  va.  m.)  Maister  of 
PliisiJce  which  on  your  vryne  So  looke  and  gase, 

vnlyd  512  (vgl.  avnle). 

tJioruh  vanysshyng  of  his  possessioun  522,  Edin.  2, 
40  a  rloudy  skie  that  shal  vanysshe  soone, 

hui  vanyte  899.  Th.  357  va.  u.  It  loere  but  vain  lenger 
for  fo  dwell ;  cb.  363  va.  u.  But  it  were  rein  euery  cours  to 
teile;  ob.  3()5  rb.  o.  It  were  in  vein  long  proces  to  make;  eb. 
367  va.  ().  //  were  but  vain  to  reherce  it  more,  —  Th.  367 
vb.  in.  Of  all  this  to  ginne  a  newe  tale  It  were  in  sothe  a 
maner  idelnesse,  —  Yitdlcicht  meint  Z.  mit  „vgl.  Tr.  304  b" 
folg(Mi(l(>  Tr.  304 a  stehc^nde  Stelle  als  Beispiel  der  Form  der 
l*r{it(M'itl():  It  wotdd  be  orerlong  for  nie  to  set  It  downe  to 
you,  and  be  a  meanes  Vorelaid  [wohl  =  overlade;  vgl.  den 
li(Mm  zu  wade\  My  Booke  with  that,  wherein  I  would  be 
briefe  A^  Guido  iSy  who  toucheih  but  fJie  chiefe. 

variable  623  =  Fall  116  ra.  o. ;  eb.  Ai  va.  ni.  Of 
wilfulnes  she  is  so  v.;  Ediii.  1,  27J)  of  wil  nat  variable. 

the  veyne  ryueeres  oj^pHat  325.  Fall  128  rb.  o.  The 
bloude  ran  out  of  ewry  sinow  and  caiu;  eb.  185  va.  u.  With 
a  Sharp  spere  thron gh  euery  sinow  aud  vein  Of  this  tiraunt 
roue  the  heart  on  tweyne, 

velanye  242,  Th.  362  (363)  va.  m.  vdenie. 
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venge  808.  Fall  97  vb.  u.  «?.  vpon  =  eb.  117  ra.  o.; 
eb.  187  ra.  m.  v.  his  death;  MP.  31  venge  the  on  thi  foo. 

vengaunce  24t  398.  796.  Edm.  2,  237  To  doon  ven- 
geance ;  eb.  2,  345  By  cruel  vengance ;  eb.  2,  446  a  v.  forto 
take-,  eb.  2,  455  By  way  of  r. ;  eb.  3,  479  vnmerciful  v.; 
eb.  3,  873  swerd  off  v.;  eb.  3,  1266  Which  god  wil  purtysahe 
tmth  unwar  vengaunce  ]  Alb.  1,  418  Blood  cryeth  vengeaunce 
to  god  of  rightwisnesse. 

verite  829. 

verray  dool  500.  v.  love  816.  v.  ioye  136.  v,  homycide 
782.  V.  sykenes  [H,  stonyng^  503.  Guy  39,  5  v.  right;  eb. 
43,  8  V.  gladnesse;  eb.  48,  8  v.  wonder\  Edm.  2,  286  v.  ran- 
cour;  eb.  2,  405  v.  trouthe-,  eb.  3,  89  v.  dreed-^  eb.  3,  139  v. 
parßtnesse;  eb.  3,421  v.  inpotence;  [vgl.  unter  welle]. 

vexid  by  travayle  345.  Fall  165  vb.  u.  With  dreames 
V.  and  many  an  vncouth  sight;  eb.  117  vb.  u.  Uexed  peoples; 
Edm.  3,  1270  v.  with  a  gost;  eb.  3,  974  Vexe  nat  my  peeple. 

straunge  viaundys  157.  Fall  22  ra.  o.  this  viande  most 
ahhominable. 

viJceer  674.  Fall  180  va.  m.  Maximian  he  made  hys 
Uiker;  eb.  His  viker  had  many  batayle;  eb.  181  vb.  m.  In  hys 
Empire  he  sei  two  viker s;  eb.  182  va.  m.  Made  them  vikars-, 
Edm.  3,  790  Cristis  vyker. 

Visit e  (heimsuchen)  617.  MP.  127  som  uithe  povert 
hym  list  to  visite;  eb.  he  yow  visitethe  unthe  suche  adver siti. 
—  besuchen:  Alb.  2,  339  to  viset  folkes  in  prison;  eb.  2,  550 
his  herte  was  of  god  visited\  eb.  2,  1551  Of  god  visited  cast 
away  his  swerde;  eb.  3,  965  God  with  his  grace  lyst  them  to 
visite;  MP.  252  Jhesu,  visite  my  soule.  —  Fall  173  vb.  o. 
Time  of  their  notable  visitacion. 

vitellyne  307. 

voyd  of  vices  6  (vgl.  devoyde).  Guy  29,  4  v.  of  pride; 
Giles  186  v.  of  rebellioun ;  Edm.  1,  276.  343  v.  of  al  outrage -^ 
ob.  2,  314  v.  of  al  mercy  and  good  ronscience;  eb.  2,  525 
V.  of  al  respU  (geradezu  *ohne') ;  eb.  2,  565  v.  of  al  feynyng 
and  symylacioun;  eb.  3,  880  v.  off  al  cheualrye-^  eb.  3,  1256 
V.  off  deuocioun. 

QF.  LXXXUI.  16 
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voyde  (Verbum)  219  (absolut).  328  {hym  of).  Edm.  1, 
402  AI  passiouns  voide  in  his  Attemperance ;  eb.  1,  316 
Voidyng  alle  cloudis;  eb.  2,352  Voidyng  delaies;  eb.  1,391 
(intr.)  It  tv^ilnat  voide  hy  no  foreyn  outrage;  MP.  142  voyde 
shulde  his  place;  Alb.  1,  450  hy  attemperaunce  Voide  cd  sur- 
fettes,  lyue  in  sohernesse;  Guy  31,  1  From  the  voide  al  dys- 
peir  and  dreede.  —  MP.  16  Hertis  avoydyng  of  alle  ther 
hevyness. 

voys  ful  tymerous  394. 

wake  out  of  slombre  300,  Fall  29  va.  u.  (hU  of  his 
slepe  whan  Hercules  awoke, 

wane  573, 

wannyssh  326, 

wantrust  021.  Fall  15  va.  u.  of  w,  ye  haue  a  tnaner 
dreede;  [vgl.  Schick  zu  TGl.  673]. 

wasten  {kU.westen]  tmdir  wawes  078,  Th.  376  rb.  m. 
When  Phebtis  westward  can  him  draw  His  gilte  tresses  io 
bathen  in  the  wane;  MP.  24  Whan  Western  wawis  his 
(Phebus)  stremys  overclose;  Fall  7  vb.  o.  llie  people  of  god 
led  by  Moyses,  Withont  trouble  of  any  maner  wane  (:  äratr  : 
law);  Alb.  2,  1482  sturdy  wawis;  Edm.  2,  98  Among  the 
wiiues;  eb.  2,  250  Tween  tvynd  and  wawe;  MP.  251  worldly 
wawes  with  there  mortal  deluge, 

honour  is  weddyd  vnto  worthynesse  82. 

wedir  cleer  192  (übertragen).  Fall  67  vb.  u.  hope  and 
trust  fo  put  away  dispayre  Into  my  mynde  of  neio  gan  thein 
dresse  and  cliiefe  of  all  to  make  wether  fayre\  Edm.  3,  149 
grave  shal  hclpe  the  wedir  forto  cleere, 

wcighte  015.  egull  wittc  (!)  890  [vgl.  meine  Anm.]. 
MP.  U)  of  grete  wighte  (:  on  heightc);  eb.  58  To  keep  trewe 
weight;  eb.  (U)  Jnste  weight;  eb.  89  triewe  weight;  eb.  210 
That  peys  and  wheyghfc  he  kept,  and  just  mesour;  eb.  211 
wifhoufe  proporciouns  of  weyghte  and  fust  mesour;  ob.  alle 
ther  weyghies  peysed  in  hallannce;  eb.  Yijf  peys  or  weyghte 
doo  lakke,  or  just  mesour, 

weel  heseyne  102,  Edm.  1,  544  Riht  w.  b.  and  with 
a  fayrc  meyne;  eb.  2,  368  with  his  power,  statly,  ir.  6. 
(:  pleyn);    Alb.  1,  282    A    rhosen   people   out   }yiked  for  the 
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nones,  Right  w.  besene  and  manly  of  theyr  chere;  Th.  (Skeat) 
1338  (=  367  va.  ni.)  To  a  chambre  she  ladde  hym  vp  alofte, 
Ful  w,  b.;  ther-in  a  bed  right  softem  Richely  abouten  appa- 
rayled  With  cloth  of  gold;  al  the  floor  yrayled  Of  the  same, 
both  in  lengthe  and  brede;  eb.  363  va.  m.  hall,  rirhe  and  w, 
b,  (:  ayein);  eb.  364  ra.  m.  many  a  lusty  knight  Ful  w,  b,; 
Fall  63  vb.  u.  The  bilt/yng  stately,  rieh,  and  w,  b.  (:  pleine : 
certein);  eb.  84  va.  m.  yong  knightes  most  fresh  and  u\  b, 
(:  agein);  eb.  104  ra.  ni.  A  great  number  of  women  Ful  w, 
i.;  [vgl.  auch  Schick  zu  TGl.  1167]. 

welcom  [8.  S.  xl]  UO.  142,  153  (mito).  If^l  (?).  Fall 
88  vb.  m.  Welcom f  welcom  our  protectour;  eb.  127  va.  o.  wel- 
come home,  our  ioye  our  Süffisance  [vgl.  MP.  10  uud  Archiv 
96,  191  ff.];  Th.  371  vb.  u.   Ye  be  welcome  to  your  owne  place. 

wele  and  woo  187.  No  ivele  is  worthy  that  may  no  woo 
endure  601. 

weelfare  266.  Marg.  355  welfare  =  Alb.  2,  293.  581; 
eb.  3,  500;  MP.  99  the  lamb  whiche  caused  oure  welfare. 

welle  of  womanheede  384.  Marg.  124  Of  womnianhede 
she  is  the  verray  welle;  Fall  A  i  rb.  o.  Among  them  hold  of 
Rethorike  the  well;  eb.  161  vb.  o.  Plato  should  of  Rethorike 
be  very  sours  and  well;  eb.  193  vb.  u.  Arthurs  court  was 
the  sours  and  w.  Of  marcial  prowesse. 

weepith,  wayleth  527.  Th.  371  va.  o.  wepe,  waile, 
and  crie. 

hir  (Fortuna)  swift  wheel  turned  vp  so  doun  520. 
Fall  199  rb.  m.  Fortune  Tuming  her  whele;  eb.  204  rb.  o. 
The  wh.  of  Fortune  tumeth  as  a  ball;  eb.  190  ra.  o.  For- 
tune hath  her  wh.  reuersed;  eb.  191  vb.  o.  Sawe  so  oft  the 
wh.  turne  vp  and  doun;  eb.  10  vb.  m.  from  fortunes  wh.  is 
fall;  eb.  11  ra.  m.  from  the  wh.  of  fortune  ouerthrowe;  eb. 
u.  such  as  fortune  hath  from  her  wh.  throw;  eb.  16  ra.  ni. 
(Fortune)  Her  wh.  vntrusty  and  frowardly  fneuing;  eb.  40 
rb.  o. ;  eb.  68  rb.  o. ;  eb.  72  vb.  o. ;  eb.  85  va.  in.  Gracchus 
That  wilom  sat  so  hygh  vpon  her  wh.;  eb.  216  vb.  u.  For- 
tunes wh.  by  reuolucion  Both  one  climbe  vp  another  to  descend; 
und  öfter;  MP.  126  He  castithe  downe  princes  from  fortunes 

wheele;  [vgl.  auch  unter  casteti], 

16* 
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wher  and  in  what  place  11. 

a  certeyn  whyle  26,  Fall  181  vb.  m.  in  this  white; 
vgl.  certayn, 

whilom  L  133,  552.  572.  6iV.  663.  713.  Guy  42,  3; 
Edm.  l,  235;  2,  665;  3,  163.  910;  Marg.  80;  Alb.  1,  459; 
2,  25  tvhylom;  ob.  2,  760  whylome;  eb.  2,  1677;  eb.  3,  22.  596. 
1158.  1479.  1521;  [vgl.  S.  XLVi]. 

a  wiht  342.  euery  w.  35.  no  w,  224.  Guy  25,  1  ev^y 
tvight  —  cb.  41,  3  =  Edm.  3,  1405;  Guy  39,  4  every  maner 
w.  --  Alb.  1,  124;  Guy  21,  2  no  w.  =  Alb.  2,  45  =  eb.  3, 
836;  eb.  1,  144  no  maner  w.  =  eb.  1,  536;  eb.  2,  1589 
7ione  other  w.  =  MP.  156  fF.  Refrain;  Alb.  2,  977  any  maner 
w.]  Edm.  3,  590  this  woful  wiht;  Fall  11  va.  o,  the  tnost 
wofull  wight. 

as  was  his  freendys  wyl  461. 

wildirnesse  547.  Fall  162  ra.  m.  =  eb.  178  rb.  m. 
wildernesse;   cb.  186  va.  m.  =  223  vb.  u.  (DM.)  wildernes, 

with  wynd  forwhirlyd  574.  Fall  114  vb.  o.  -4  tvhirle- 
wynde;  [vgl.  auch  blowe]. 

wys  and  sage  422. 

wite  tadeln  610.  wite  Subst.:  Guy  73,  8  Putteth  the 
wyie  on  Lydgate;  Fall  146  ra.  m.  Whan  ye  fayU  ye  lay  oh 
me  the  wyte.  —  wite  Vcrbum :  Fall  68  vb.  o.  the  starres  wer 
nothyng  to  w.;  Th.  361  ra.  u.   Whiche  greatly  wer  to  w. 

that  is  for  to  wite  (d.  8. ?)  463. 

1  wante  ivitt  to  teile  43 fi  (vgl.  plye). 

withyne  and  withoute  176.  Fall  62  vb.  m.  within 
nor  without. 

withyne  woordys  fewe  846.  Edm.  2,  636  in 
woordes  fewe  =  cb.  3,  958  =  Alb.  2,  1341  =  Fall  47  va. 
m.  =  eb.  101  vb.  o.  =  eb.  153  (163)  ra.  u.  =  eb.  182 
vb.  0. 

withoute  woordys  moo  894  [vgl.  S.  155]. 

withouten  [AM,  with  a]  darte  534.  withoute  debat 
5[)V.  withouten  dreede  606.  withoute  tonge  675,  withouten 
mor  deluy  'UO.  Fall  149  vb.  m.  without  more  delay;  Edm. 
1,  53.")  Withoute  delay  =-  eb.  1,  590.  (MP.  151  The  fox 
comyth  neer  withoute  candellyght). 
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as  auctours  witnesse  22. 

wonde  669.  Fall  200  va.  m.  Like  Christes  knyght  list 
for  no  man  wand  To  punish  them  iustly  hy  rigour. 

[tcorldly:  vgl.  Anm.  zu  565  und  unter  sufflsaunceJi 

worshipahle  516.  DM.  (Fall  221  rb.  u.)  mof^e  w. 

worthy  36.  43.  841.  857.  Guy  67,  1  w.  knyght  -= 
Edm.  1,  828.  951;  Alb.  1,  624.  700;  eb.  2,  1252;  Edm.  1, 
272  worfhi  pryncesse;  eb.  1,  434.  1116  worthy  kyng\  cb.  1,  489 
this  w.  Ojf'a\  eb.  1,  1061  This  w.  prynce. 

wonnde  closyd  225. 

doth  to  crtiel  w  reche  235.  han  for  deth  the  [feblt 
AH]  H reche  756.  blood  teil  haue  wreche  802.  —  (Verb.)  805 
wreke  [vgl.  S.  Li]. 


Die  von  Zupitza  verzeichneten,  von  mir  aber  nicht  aufgefundenen 
Stellen  (vgl.  8.  65)  sind  folgende:  yreyne  of  com  Alb.  2,  nach  2000.  — 
Neben  Fall  38  ra.  o.  (vgl.  deveer)  steht:  *cf.  Th.  359  r.  a.  u.*;  ist  etwa 
gemeint  did  her  beste  cu7'e  Th.  359  ra.  ra.  ?  —  exceden  Fall  111  r.  b. 
o.  —  felycitc  Alb.  1,  319.  —  In  der  Nähe  von  Fall  79  ra.  u.  (vgl. 
gladly)  steht  Giles  308.  —  gouerne  theyr  h.  MP.  179.  —  Über  Is.  6,  64 
(vgl.  mynde  medleth)  steht  MP.  143.  —  In  der  Nähe  von  Guy  56,  1 
(vgl.  8.  116),  aber  mit  einem  Verweisungszeichen,  als  gehöre  es  zu  den 
bei  tnoral  verUi  angegebenen  Zitaten,  steht:  *cf.  Fall  111  r.  b.  m.*  — 
Unter  MP.  39  (vgl.  needys)  steht  (aus  44  verändert)  46  (oder  40).  — 
Neben  MP.  148  (vgl.  perturbaunce)  steht  Fall  201  v.  a.  u.  —  Neben  Fall 
224  va.  o.  (vgl.  unter  platly)  steht  192  r.  a.  m.  —  Unter  Edm.  2 ,  49 
(vgl.  vanysshyng)  steht  Fall  202  v.  a.  o. 


Nachträglich  aufgefunden  habe  ich  folgende  Stellen: 

by  long  absence  Fall  84  rb.  m.  u.  —  Who  toucheth  pytch 
by  assay  inen  may  se  It  fayleth  not,  he  shall  defouled  he 
Fall  25  vb.  u.  —  to  holde  the  balaunce  Alb.  2,  29.  —  He 
vnwarely  dotvn  from  his  hye  noblesse  Was  brought  ful  low 
in  sorow  and  wretchednes  Fall  105  rb.  m.  —  To  see  a  jyrin- 
cesse  frofn  her  imperiall  see,  So  vnwarely  by  Fortune  throw 
downe  (vgl.  unter  casten)  Fall  114  rb.  m.   —  chekmate  MP. 
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76  (Z.  hatte  'MP.  78  (?  L)  nicht  Lydg/  in  eckige  Klammern 
eingeschlossen).  —  By  couetise  blinded  in  his  sight  Fall 
189  rb.  m.  —  dul  gan  his  cliere  Fall  159  vb.  o.  —  feithfull 
Alb.  1,  410.  —  eternall  myght  Alb.  2,  1921.  —  To  a  bed 
of  langour  they  me  brouhte  MP.  241.  —  His  dyete  was  so 
measurable  Fall  84  va.  m.  —  cast  in  his  reason,  what 
thing  this  maie  he  Th.  359  va.  o.  —  Right  so  fare  I  which 
in  my  businesse,  No  succour  fynde  my  rudenes  to  redresse 
Fall  67  va.  o. 
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Aelian's  Werk  wurde  von  Abraham  Fleming  in's  Englische 
übersetzt  und  1576  veröflfentlicht,  unter  dem  Titel:  "A 
Registre  of  Hystories",  eine  Übersetzung,  welche  in  unseren 
Tagen  eine  gewisse  Berühmtheit  erlangt  hat,  weil  es  nicht 
unmöglich  ist,  dass  Hamlet's  vielbesprochener,  mit  Waflfen 
zu  bekämpfender  sea  of  trouhles  aus  ihr  stammt.^ 

Robert  Greene,  M.  A.  von  Cambridge  und  Oxford, 
kann  diese  Geschichte  sehr  wohl  im  griechischen  Urtext 
oder  in  einer  lateinischen  Übersetzung  gelesen  haben:  jeden- 
falls hat  er  das  Schicksal  der  Rhodope  novellistisch  ver- 
wertet, und  zwar  vermutlich  im  Anschluss  an  Aelian's 
Bericht.  Auch  Greene  nennt  den  König  Psamnetichus 
und  nur  eine  Ortlichkeit,  die  Residenzstadt  Memphis. 

In  Greene's  1585  gedruckter  Prosaschrift  „Planeto- 
machia ;  or  the  first  parte  of  the  generali  Opposition  of  the 
seuen  Planets"  ^  erzählt  zuerst  Venus  eine  blutige  Geschichte, 
um  Saturn's  verderblichen  Einfluss  auf  die  Menschen  zu  be- 
leuchten. Saturn  rächt  sich  durch  eine  nicht  minder  tragische 
Geschichte,  welche  beweisen  soll:  that  there  commeth  more 
härme  by  disordinate  und  lawlesse  Venus,  then  by  [him]  (p.  100), 
und  diese  Erzählung:  Saturnes  Tragedie  (p.  104  ff.)  basiert 
auf  Aelians  Bericht.  Das  Bad  der  Rhodope,  den  von  dem 
Adler  geraubten  und  dem  Könige  überbrachten  Schuh, 
die  Begierde  des  Königs  und  die  Erhöhung  der  Buhlerin 
zur  Königin  finden  wir  auch  bei  Greene  —  nur  ist  bei  ihm 
die  erotische  Färbung  eine  viel  intensivere:  der  alte  König 
wird  beim  ersten  Blick  auf  den  Schuh  von  einer  heftigen 
Leidenschaft  für  die  unbekannte  Besitzerin  erfasst.  Um 
den  Bericht  seines  Gewährsmannes  erweitern  zu  können 
und  um  sich  neue  Verwickelungen  und  damit  eine  längere 
Geschichte  zu  ermöglichen,  führte  Greene  eine  von  ihm  frei 
erfundene  dritte  Hauptperson  ein:  Philarkes,  den  Sohn  des 


»  Cf.  Furnivan*8  Artikel:  The  End  of  HamlvVs  „Sea  of  rroiMe" 
Academy  No.  890,  vom  25.  Mai  1889,  p.  360.  Auf  Aelian  hatte  übrigens 
schon  Ingleby  hingewiesen,  cf.  Furness*«  Var.  Ed.  vol.  III  p.  209. 

•  Cf.  Life  und  Complete  Works  in  Prosc  and  Verse  of  Robert 
Greene.  In  12  vols.  Ed.  by  AI.  B.  Grosart  (The  Huth  Library),  London 
1881;83;  voL  V  p.  1  ff. 
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